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TO 
COLONEL  THE  HONOBABLE 

l.D.0.  TO  HIE  MAABTT  TBI  qtmi,  llJi.0^  M, 


Sib,— I  am  induced  by  the  consideration  of  my  admiration 

of  joQ,  as  a  Native  Canadian,  in  yonr  several  capacities  as 

I  a  soldier,  a  statesman  and  a  citizen,  to  venture  to  dedicate  to 

you  these  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  your  diA- 

I  tingoisbed  countrymen,  and  others  connected  with  the  history 

I  of  Canada,  in  which  yon  have  played  so  highly  important 

«vi  ereditable  a  part. 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  have 

I  taken, 

I  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yonr  obedient  and  hnmble  servant, 

HENBT  J.  MOBGAN^ 

Qcmo,  /MMory,  1863. 


PREFACE, 


Ths  present  work  has  been  written  daring  short  intervals, 
irlucb  -we  have  been  enabled  to  snatch  from  office  honrs, 
uki  in  the  Bliort  spaoe  of  a  few  months. 

We  do  not  presume  to  advance  any  claims  to  originality 
with  respect  to  a  great  portion  of  its  contents,  derived  as  they 
have  necessarily  been  from  various  home  and  local  pnblica- 
tions,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoined;  nor  do  we  claim  for  it  any- 
thing like  perfection*  We  are  sensible  that  it  is  imperfect, 
not  only  in  its  details,  but  in  the  exclusion  from  its  pages  of 
numerous  names  which  ought  to  have  figured  in  and  graced 
the  work ;  nor  has  justice,  we  fear,  been  done  to  many  whose 
biographies  do  appear.  These  circumstances  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  any  intentional  defect  on  our  part ;  but  we  must 
plead  in  excuse  the  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  youth  in 
noAtters  with  which  we  have,  perhaps,  prematurely  grappled, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  and  the  long 
period  of  time  which  the  work  covers. 

In  a  work  of  the  kind  where  so  much  has  to  be  inquired 
into,  studied  and  examined,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  we 
have  laid  ourselves  under  many  and  deep  obligations  to  nu- 
merous persons — noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
responded  to  our  enquiries,  and  occasionally  come  to  our  as- 
sistance, aiding  us  in  our  adventurous  undertaking ;  and  we 
cannot  overlook  the  material  assistance  rendered  to  us  by 
Professor  Andrew,  M.A.,  of  Quebec.  To  these  parties  we 
return  our  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks.    It  is  our  hope 
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that  a  second  edition  will  Bhortly  appear,  when  any  errors 
which  may  hare  crept  into  this  will  be  rectified*  Lastly,  as 
to  these  and  all  snch  errors,  we  pray  the  kind  indnlgence  of 
our  readers  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  another  portion  of 
this  preface ;  these  imperfections  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  heart,  bnt  rather  to  the  head  and  judgment. 

QuiBio,  Januaayf  1862. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Whsh  we  first  conceived  the  design  of  compiling  a  work  of 
tills  description,  we  were  not  aware  that  any  previous  work 
bad  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  were  quite  surprised 
when  M.  Bibaud's  ^^  Pantheon  Oanadien'*  was  placed  in 
our  hands.  Upon  examination,  however,  of  this  little 
book,  we  found  that  many  of  our  greatest  men  had  been 
excluded  from  notice,  and  many  obsolete  characters  flourished 
therein  who  had  hardly  any  claim  to  be  mentioned  at  all ; 
and  above  all  that  it  was  devoted  nearly  altogether,  or  in 
a  g;reat  measure,  to  one  portion  of  the  community.  Observ- 
ing this,  we  determined  to  pursue  our  undertaking,  with 
what  success,  we  must  leave  the  candid,  discriminating  and 
indulgent  reader  to  say. 

The  great  object  which  has  actuated  us  in  writing  these 
smes  of  biographical  notices  or  sketches,  has  been  to  place 
on  record,  in  as  simple  and  unostentatious  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, the  services  of  those  men  who  have  fought,  bled,  and 
served  in  this  province,  and  with  whose  names  history  has 
made  us  familiar,  but  with  regard  to  whose  private  career  it 
is  silent ;  we  trust  that  hereby  some  worthy  names  and  me- 
mories may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.    From  these 
annals  it  will  appear  that  we  have  had  and  do  possess  men 
as  truly  great,  talented  and  devotedly  loyal  as  any  other 
kingdom,  not  excepting  the  mother  country  herself.    We 
nuy  also  be  able  to  convince  the  youth  of  this  rising  nation, 
.  tia^t  their  sires,  grandsires,  and  great-grandsires,  had  names 
8880ciated  with  great  deeds  and  glorious  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  beedom   an^d  loyalty.     We  have  endeavored,  perhaps, 
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without  snccess,  to  render  this  work  aa  complete  aa  possible^ 
80  as  to  satisfy  both  portions  of  the  communities  in  which 
we  live,  and  to  be  as  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  in  our 
opinions  as  we  could.  What  we  hare  written  has  been  written 
in  no  cringing  or  servile  spirit,  but  in  honest  sincerity,  and 
comes  impartiall J  from  the  heart.  A  just  pride,  an  intense 
love  of  our  native  country,  and  an  ardent  hope  and  desire 
for  its  future  greatness,  have  alone  enabled  and  prevailed 
on  us  to  go  through  a  task  of  great  mental  labor,  yet  to 
us  one  of  love.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently perfect ;  and  that  we  have  not  done  sufficient  justice 
to  those  characters  whose  portraits  and  careers  we  have 
endeavored  to  pourtray. 


BOOKS    CONSULTED 

BT  TBB  AUTHOB  IN  WHITING  THIS  WOBX,  AlTD  TO  WHICH  HI  IS  INDIBTBD 
won  niTOBMATIOH. 

Cote's  Political  Appointments  ;  Bibaud's  Pantheon  Oana- 
dien;  Smith,  Gameau,  Christie,  Rogers  and  McMullen's 
Histories  of  Canada  ;  Buchanan's  National  Unthrift ;  Gor 
ton's  Biographical  JDictionary  ;  Appleton's  Oyohpcedia  of 
Biography  ;  Norton's  Life  of  Bishop  Stewart  ;  Cannon's 
Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army ;  Burke,  Dodd, 
Debrett,  and  Playfair's  Peerages ;  Penny  Oychpcedia  ; 
Canadian  NewSy  (London) ;  Colonial  Magazine  ;  Mountain's 
Sermons ;  Van  Cortland's  Records  of  Ottawa  City  ;  Hay- 
den's  Book  of  Dignities ;  Journals  of  Education,  C  E.  and 
01  TT.  ;  Bonnycastle's  Canada;  Anglo-American  Magazins  ; 
American  Law  Journal;  Gourlay's  Canada;  KAjei'%  lAfe 
of  Metcalfe  ;  Tupper's  Life  of  Brock  ;  Scrope's  Life  of 
Sydenham  ;  Head's  Narrative  ;  Harrison's  Upper  Canada 
Law  Journal;  Smith's -Hwtory  of  JVettr  York;  Gentleman* s 
Magazine;  Illustrated  News  of  the  World;  O'Byme  and 
Marshall's  Naval  Dictionaries  ;  Hawkins'  Picture  of  Quebec  ; 
^hts*'^  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi;  Canadian  Review  ;  Ure's 
Handbook  of  Toronto  ;  Canadian  Magazme  ;  Hart's  Anwual 
Army  List;  Appleton's  New  American  Cfyclopcedia  ;  Lange- 
vin's  L'Histoire  du  Canada  en  Tableaux  ;  Sabine's  Jlmmc^an 
Loyalists^  &c. 
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SKETCHES.. 


CELEBRATED  CANADIANS; 


Ajn> 


PIBSONS  CONNECTED  WITH  CANADA. 


JACQUES  CARTIER. 


Wk  know  not  better  how  to  oommence  tlie  series  of  Sketches  of 
C^Vnted  Personages  connected  with  Canada,  than  bj  presenting 
^  ooee  to  onr  readers  the  bold  and  intrepid  mariner,  Jacques 
Ciitier,  the  disaorerer  and  explorer  of  the  country.  The  first  to 
^^j>^er  Canada,  and  to  plan  out  a  great  country ;  the  first  to 
fd^ite  i^  thoiLgla  on  a  small  scale ;  and  the  first  to  take  an  inter- 
^  in  ud  endeavor  to  advance  her  interests  and  welfare,  even  at 
^e  saciifice  and  expense  of  his  own. 

To  ns  the  career  of  such  a  man  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  and 
^  vhoa  the  provinoe  owes  its  existence,  is  full  of  material  interest. 
3t  vas  the  founder  and  discpverer  of  this  country,  and  although  it 
^W'  then  a  vast  wilderness,  and  sparsely  peopled  by  barbarians,  yet 
<<  ^  glided  up  the  placid  and  limpid  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he 
*«  fordbly  struck  with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  scenery, 
*-^i  vith  the  excellent  spots  which  nature  had  formed  to  be  inhabited 
*J  aore  civilised  b^ngs.  Cartier  predicted  that  this  would  become 
^  gnat  eonntry  in  time,  and  his  prediction  has  been  verified.     Con* 
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sider  the  hbtoiy  of  the  period,  extending  from  1534  to  1861,  and 
mark  the  result ;  it  is  wonderful,  it  is  magical !    Although  in  one 
sense  it  may  appear  a  long  time;  yet  for  an  infant  colony  how  short 
does  the  space  seem  for  the  achievement  of  such  miracles  J  The 
country  was  not  colonized  for  fifty  years  after  Gartier  first  disco- 
vered ii.  and  then  very  snarsely ',  and  so  it  continued  for  many 
successive  years.    When  the  conquest  took  place,  there  were  very 
few  settlers  or  settlements  .in;  Upper  Ganacut ;  yet,  in  the  present 
day,  we  have  cities  and  tdyniBiana  villages  and  hamlets,  and  cleared 
lands  and  &rms,  from  ohe'end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  com- 
merce and  trade  allied  together,  and  active  business  carried  on 
everywhere)  railroads  cross  our  country  at  every  point;  rivers 
ar^  C'OnnBcted  by  magnificent  bridges;  steamers,  propellers  and 
/  mer  T^rsft  traverse  our  lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
'  .reil6e  to  Lake  Superior ;  valuable  public  works  are  constructed  so 
-  as  to  make  the  most  distant  points  available  to  trade ;  and  nearly 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  province  has  been  explored  and  found 
or  made  useful  for  settlement ;  hidden  treasures  have  been  brought 
to  light  that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  an  Eastern  Nabob.    The 
country  is  peopled  by  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions,  which 
will  soon  be  doubled.     The  population  is  becoming  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  people,  active  and  energetic,  anxious  and  willing  to 
advance  the  countiy ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  country  which,  for  its 
siie  (and  we  might  nearly  put  England  in  one  of  our  counties),  is 
possessed  of  such  superior  privileges  and  such  valuable  souroea  of 
wealth.    YHio  could  have  foreseen  all  this  as  Gartier  sailed  tran- 
quilly  up  the  St.  Lawrence  ?    Did  he,  in  his  ^^  mind's  eye,''  think 
of  it,  and  raise  up  before  him  the  happy  settlements,  cleared  lands, 
and  large,  thriving  and  gay  cities  and  towns,  and  crowded  and 
teeming,  industrious  populations  ?    We  fear  not ;  notwithstanding 
his  prediction,  he  could  never  have  dreamed  that  the  country  just 
discovered  by  him  could  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfectaon 
and  magnificence,  and  become  such  a  source  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  that  held  it ;  yet,  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
name  of  Gartier  will  undoubtedly  be  ever  allied  with  the  disoovery 
of  this  country,  and  be  entwined  in  unison  with  that  of  Ghamplain, 
as  our  national  benefactors,  and  as  the  establishers  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  nation. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  present  sketch,  we  are  unable  to  giTo  any 
more  information  concerning  the  interesting  and  erratic  history 
of  the  adventurous  navigator  than  has  already  been  given  in  several 
biographical  works. 

He  was  celebrated  in  France  as  an  enterprising  mariner  and  pilot, 
and  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo.  After  the  voyage  of  the  Oabots, 
who  discovered  Newfoundland  and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  French  perceived  the  value  of  the  recent  discoveries ;  and  in  & 
few  years  began  the  cod  fishery  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
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The  Bttron  de  Levis  is  said  to  have  di8covere4  a  part  of  Canada 
aboat  1518.  In  1524  John  Veranzza^  a  Florentine  in  the  service 
of  Fianoe,  ranged  the  coast  of  the  new  continent  from  Florida  to 
Newfoundland.  From  a  subsequent  voyage,  in  1525,  he  never 
retnmed,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  devoured 
by  the  savages.  His  fate  discouraged  other  attempts  to  discover 
the  new  world,  till  the  importance  of  having  a  colony  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fishing  banks  induced  Francis  I.  to  send  out  Gartier 
in  15S4.  That  monarch,  tradition  has  it,  said :  '<  The  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  taking  possession  of  the  new  world,  without 
giving  mo  a  part ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  article  in  Adam's 
last  will  which  gives  them  the  whole  of  the  fine  continent  of 
Ameriea."  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo  on  the  20th  April,  with 
two  shipe  of  sixty  tons,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men.  On 
the  10th  of  May  he  came  in  sight  of  Bonavista,  on  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland ;  but  the  ice  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  south,  and  he 
entered  a  harbour  at  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  to  which  he  gave  the 
same  of  St.  Catherine.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  he 
sailed  northward  and  entered  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  In  this 
▼oyage  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  which  surrounds 
the  &ulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king ;  he  discovered  a  bay,  which  he  called 
Bale  des  dudeurs,  on  account  of  the  sultry  weather  which  he  there 
experiedoed.  He  sailed  so  far  into  the  great  river,  afterwards 
eaUed  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  to  discover  land  on  the  opposite  side. 
15th  August,  he  set  sail  on  his  return  to  France,  and  arrived  at  St. 
Malo  on  the  5th  of  September. 

When  his  discoveries  were  known  in  France,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  America  which  he  had  visited. 
Aeeordingly,  in  the  following  year,  he  received  a  more  ample  com- 
miasion,  and  was  equipped  with  three  vessek.  When  he  was  ready 
to  depart,  he  went  to  uie  Cathedral  Church  with  his  whole  company, 
and  the  bishop  gave  them  his  benediction.  He  sailed  19th  May, 
15S5.  He  encountered  a  severe  storm  on  his  passage ;  but  in  July 
he  reai^od  the  destined  port.  He  entered  the  Gulf,  as  in  the 
preeeding  year,  beii^  accompanied  bv  a  number  of  young  men  of 
disdnetion.  He  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  discovered  an 
island,  which  he  named  L*hU  de  Bacchus,  but  which  is  now  called 
Qrieans,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec.  This  island  was  full  of 
inhabitanta,  who  subsisted  by  fishing,  &c.  He  went  on  shore, 
tad  the  native  Indians  brought  him  Ihdian  com  for  his  refresh- 
Bieat.  With  his  pinnace  and  two  boats  he  proceeded  up  the 
met  as  hx  aa  Hoohelaga,  a  settlement  upon  an  island,  which 
ke  called  Mont  Royal,  but  which  is  now  called  Montreal.  In 
He  Indian  town  were  about  fifty  long  huts,  built  with  stakes, 
lid  oovered  with  bark.  The  people  lived  mostly  by  fishing 
tfd  tf//agift-     They  had  corn,  beans,  squashes  and  pumpkins.    In 
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two  or  three  days  he  set  oat  on  his  retnnii  and  arriTed  4th  Oetober 
at  St.  Groiz,  not  far  from  Quebeo,  now  called  Jacques  Cfairtier'fi 
river.  Here  he  paased  the  winter.  In  December  the  aciirvy  began 
to  make  its  appearance  amone  the  natives ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Cartier's  company  were  seiied  hy  the  disorder.  By  the  middle  of 
February,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  persons,  fifty  were  sick  at  odc^, 
and  eight  or  ten  had  died.  In  this  extremity  he  appointed  a  day 
of  humiliation.  A  crucifix  was  placed  on  a  tree ;  a  procesbion  of 
those  who  were  able  to  walk  was  formed^  and  at  the  close  of  the 
devotional  exercises,  Cartier  made  a  vow,  that  "  if  it  should  please 
Ood  to  permit  him  to  return  to  France,  he  would  go  in  pilgrimage 
to  our  lady  of  Roquemado."  The  sick  were  all  healed  by  using  a 
medicbe,  which  was  employed  with  success  by  the  natives.  This 
was  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  tree.  The  lianor  was 
drank  every  other  day,  and  an  external  application  was  made  to  the 
legs.  Charlevoix  says  the  tree  was  that  which  yielded  turpentine, 
and  Dr.  Belknap  thinks  it  was  the  spruce  pine.  In  May,  Gartier 
set  sail  on  his  return  to  France,  carrying  on  with  him  Donnacona, 
the  Indian  king  of  the  countnr,  and  nine  other  natives,  all  of 
whom,  except  a  little  girl^  died  in  France.  He  arrived  at  St 
Malo,  July  6, 1536. 

At  the  end  of  four  years^  a  third  expedition  was  projected. 
Francois  de  la  Roquet  Lord  of  Boberval,  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  as  his  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Canada ;  and  Cartier  was  ap- 
pointed his  pilot,  with  the  command  of  five  ships.  His  commissioii, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Hasard's  collection,  was  dated  Oct.  17, 1540. 
He  sailed,  however.  May  23, 1540,  to  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
August  23,  he  arrived  at  the  haven  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence;  about  four  leagues  above  that  place,  on  a  cliff,  at  the 
east  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  he  built  a  fort,  which  he 
called  Charlesbourg ;  this  was  near  Quebec.  In  the  spring  of 
1542,  he  determined  to  return  to  France,  and  accordingly  in  June 
he  arrived  at  St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  on  his  way  home. 
Here  he  met  Boberval,  who  did  not  accompanying  him  in  his  voy- 
age, and  had  been  detained  till  this  time.  He  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Canada,  but  he  chose  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  France,  and  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour  privately  in  the  night.  Boberval  attempted  to 
establish  a  colony,  but  it  was  soon  broken  up,  and  the  French  did 
not  establish  themselves  permanently  in  Canada  till  after  the  expi- 
ration of  half  a  century.'*' 

Cartier  published  memoirs  of  Canada  Biker  his  second  voyage. 
The  names  which  he  gave  to  islands,  rivers,  &c.,  are  now  entii«ly 
changed.    In  this  work  he  shews  that  he  possessed  a  large  share 

*  "  In  acknowledgment  of  hU  rare  merits,  it  is  said  that  he  and  his  race  were 
ennobled  by  his  royal  master.  Few  of  the  mariners,  npon  whom  that  distinction 
was  conferred  in  f^waoe,  merited  it  so  maeh  as  Jaoqnes  Cartier,  master  mariner 
of  St.  Halo."— ti^riMCMi. 
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of  ifae  oednfiity  and  exaggeratifm  of  travellers.  Being  ooc  day  m 
Ae  dbiae,  be  aays,  lie  puTsued  a  beast  which  had  bnt  two  legs,  aad 
MA  na  wiih  aatosiiahing  rapidity.  This  strange  animal  was 
pfiobahly  aa  Indian,  clotihei  with  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast. 
He  speakB  alao  of  hninaii  monsters  of  different  kinds,  of  which 
aoooanla  had  been  given  him ;  some  of  them  lived  without  eating. 


Sib  JOHN  CABOT. 

8iB  John  Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  America, 
a  Venetian,  who  embarked  from  Bristol  in  1497  with  a  com- 
mission from  Henry  YII.  to  conquer  and  settle  unknown  lands, 
and  to  find  ont  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  In  latitude 
58^,  floating  ice  compelled  him  to  pursue  a  more  southerly  direction'; 
and,  on  the  24th  June,  he  came  m  sight  of  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland.  He  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
tiie  north-east  till  he  reached  the  latitude  of  67i^,  when  he  changed 
hk  course  to  the  south,  and  never  saw  land  till  off  Florida.  A 
mndny,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  now  compelled  him  to 
go  back,  without  turning  his  discovery  to  any  practical  account. 
UohzmbuB  did  not  see  the  coast  of  America  till  the  following  year ; 
but  as  his  previous  discoveries  had  prompted  the  voyage  of  Cabot, 
to  liim  after  all  belongs  the  honor  of  having  unveiled  Ihe  New 
Worid  to  the  gaze  of  mankind. 


SEBASTIAN  GABOT. 

V       Trac  eelebraied    Sebastian   Cabot  was   a   navigator   of  great 

^    eujaaooe  and  ability*     He  was  bora  at  Bristol,  aboat  the  year 

^    1477'  and  wms   tite  Iscm  of  the  John  Cabot,  mentioned  above. 

BchMfiin  was  early  instructed  in  the  mathematical  knowledge 

'     leqiitred  by  a  seaanan ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  made 

amni  voyages-      Xn   1496,  John  Cabot  obtained  from  Henry 

FIL  Lettans    Patent^  empowering    him  and  his  tliree  sons — 
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Lewisi  Sebastian,  and  Sanotias — ^to  disoover  unknown  lands,  and 
oonqner  and  settle  them.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  permunion,  the 
king  supplied  one  ship,  and  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol 
furnished  a  few  smaller  ones.  In  1496,  John  and  Sebastiaii  sailed 
to  the  north-west,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  disoorered 
Newfoundland,  and  explored  up  to  67^  lat.  The  aooonnts  of  his 
voyage  are  attended  with  much  obscurity ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  a 
subsequent  voyage,  the  fiither  and  son  sailed  as  far  as  Cape  Florida, 
and  were  actual^  the  first  who  saw  the  main  land  of  America. 
Little  iS;  however,  known  of  the  proceedings  of  Sebastian  Cabot 
for  the  ensuine  twenty  years ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  the  patronaffe  of  Sir  Thomas  Peart,  Vice-Ad- 
miral of  England,  he  procured  another  ship  to  make  disooyeries, 
and  endeayored  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  south, 
in  which  attempt  he  failed.  This  disappointment  is  supposed  to 
have  induced  him  to  quit  England  and  visit  Spain,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  appointed  Pilot-major.  An  opulent 
company  of  Spanish  merchants  soon  afler  gave  him  the  conunand 
of  a  projected  expedition  to  the  Spice  Islands,  through  the  newly 
discovered  Straits  of  Magellan.  Accordingly,  in  1525,  he  sailed 
from  Cadis  to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  failing 
from  the  opposition  of  his  crew  in  his  view  of  reaching  the  Spice 
Ishinds,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  La  Plata,  where  he  discovered 
St.  Salvador,  and  constructed  a  fort  there.  He  subsequently 
reached  the  ereat  river  Paraguay,  and  remained  on  the  American 
coast  a  considerable  time,  wiUi  a  view  to  forming  an  establishment. 
Being  disappointed  in  expected  aid  from  Spain,  he  ultimately 
returned  home  with  all  his  crew,  but  was  not  very  fiivorably  receivea, 
owing  to  his  failure  in  respect  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  his  severe 
treatment  of  the  mutineers  of  his  crew.  He^  notwithstanding, 
continued  in  the  service  of  Spain  for  some  years  longer,  but  at 
length  returned  to  England  towards  the  Utter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henrv  VIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
introduced  by  the  protector,  Somerset,  to  the  young  king,  who 
took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  settled  a  pension  on 
him  as  Grand  Pilot  of  England.  From  that  hour  he  was  consulted 
on  all  questions  relating  to  trade  and  navigation ;  and  in  1562,  being 
governor  of  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  he  drew  up 
instructions,  and  procured  a  license  for  an  expedition  to  discover  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  north.  These  instructions,  which 
are  preserved  in  Hackluyt's  collection  of  voyages,  form  a  very 
honorable 'proof  of  his  sagacity  and  penetration.  He  was  also 
governor  of  die  Russian  company,  and  was  very  active  in  their 
affairs.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1557,  at  a  very 
advanced  aee,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  character,  both  as  a  skilfhi 
seaman,  and  as  a  man  of  great  general  abilities.  He  was  the  first 
who  noticed  the  variations  of  the  compass }  and  besides  the  ordi- 
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nanoeB  to  be  fiNind  in  Haoklnyt^  he  publiahed  a  large  map  of  the 
worlds  aa  alao  a  work  under  the  title  of  "Navtgatione  neUe  parte 
SepiaUrimuMiper  SOK^Hamo  Odbotai'  Fol,  Venioey  1583. 


DONNACONA. 

DoNNAOONA  was  an  Indian  Chief,  whom  Cartier  earried  away 
with  him  to  France,  after  his  discoyery  of  Canada,  in  order  to  prove 
to  Francis  I.  that  what  he  had  stated  of  the  people  inhabiting  this 
country  was  perfectly  true.  He  was  bronght  to  the  French  court, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  underwent  a  great  ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism  at  Rouen.  The  climate  of  Europe, 
howeyer,  was  unfavorable  to  him,  and  he  died  shortly  after  nia 
public  admission  into  the  Christian  Church. 


SIEIJB  DE  BOBEBYAL. 

Jkan  FaAKgois  db  la  Boqus  was  a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  and 
the  first  person  who  attempted  to  ooloniae  New  France  after  Car- 
tier. He  was  a  soldier  of  distinction,  and  had  obtained  the 
king's  consent  to  goyem  and  ooloniie  the  territories  recently 
discoyered  by  Cartier.  He  was  to  have  set  out  for  New  France 
early  in  the  sommer  of  1641,  but  he  did  not  start  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and  wintered  at 
Stadaoona  C^^*^  Quebec),  sending  home  two  yessels  to  ask  for 
proyisions  ;  but  these  were  neyer  sent.  The  nations  then  beinff 
too  much  engag^,  in  fact  upon  the  eye  of  war,  Eoberyal  start^ 
on  an  expedition  of  diseoyery  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but 
was  not  snooeesful  in  his  attempt.  Great  misfortunes  occurred  to 
him :  fifly-ei^bt  of  his  men  perished  at  Quebec,  and  one  of  his  ships 
waa  sunk.  Tbe  king,  instead  of  sending  the  desired  succor  to  him, 
eomnianded  Cartier  to  bring  him  home,  as  his  yaluable  seryioes 
were  required  in  Picardy,  where  war  then  existed.  Haying  per- 
finmed  aev^rai  gallant  exploits  in  his  natiye  proyinoe,  Roberyal, 
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after  Uie  desOi  of  the  kmg  in  1647,  sailed  a  eeoond  tme  ftr 
Canada,  widi  a  large  and  valuable  expedition,  aoeompaBied  by 
a  great  number  of  emigrants,  who  were  destined  nef  er  to  see  the 
oountfy  in  which  they  had  intended  to  settle.  They  all  periBhed, 
the  fleet  of  vessels  being  wrecked  on  the  passage. 


CHAMPLAIN. 

Samuel  bb  Ghamplain,  a  name  rendered  illustrious  in  our 
annals  firom  his  services  in  not  only  founding  the  ancient  city  of 
Quebec,  but  in  establishing  Canada;  in  spreading  civilization, 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  hordes  of  Indians,  and  thus  saving  ihe^ 
lives  of  the  early  French  settlers ;  in  exploring  the  country  and 
its  valuable  resources,  and  thus  bringing  its  name  conspicuously 
before  not  only  his  own  nation,  but  many  others. 

He  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Brouage,  in  the  Province  of 
Saintonge,  in  France.  He  commanded  a  vessel,  in  which  he  made 
a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  about  the  year  1600,  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  an  able  and  experienced  officer.  After  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  returned  to  France,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  discoveries  which  had  been 
commenced  in  Canada  by  Cartier.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche, 
and  Chauvin,  Governors  of  Canada,  had  endeavored  to  establish  a 
colony,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  De  Chatte,  who  engaged 
Champlain  in  his  service  in  1608.  Champlain  sailed  March  16^ 
accompanied  by  Pontgrav^^  who  had  made  many  voyages  to 
Tadoussac,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saguenay  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
After  their  arrival  at  this  place,  25th  May,  they  in  a  light  battean 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  which  bounded 
the  discoveries  of  Cartier  in  1535.  This  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hochelaga ;  but  that  Indian  settleijient  was  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. After  making  many  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  exploring 
much  of  the  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  sailed  for  France 
in  August.  On  his  arrival  in  September,  he  found  that  De  Chatte 
was  dead,  and  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada 
given  to  the  Sieur  De  Monts.  This  nobleman  engaged  him,  as  his 
pilot,  in  another  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

Champlain  sailed  upon  his  second  voyage  March  7,  1604,  and 
arrived  at  Acadie,  May  6.     After  being  employed  about  a  month  in 
the  longboat,  visiting  the  coast,  in  order  to  find  a  proper  situation 
> 
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for  a  flettleineni)  he  pilohed  npou  a  amall  iflland  about  twenty 
leftga«B  to  the  westward  of  St.  John's  River,  andabont  balf  a  league 
in  oireiunfereDoe.  To  thia  island  De  Monts,  after  his  arrival  |t  the 
place,  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix.  It  lies  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  divides  the  United  States  from  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick.  During  the  winter,  Cbamplain  was  occupied 
in  exploring  the  country,  and  he  went  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  where 
he  gave  the  name  of  31alebarre  to  a  point  of  land,  on  account  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  running  aground  near  it  with  his  bark. 
Next  year,  he  pursued  his  discoveries,  though  he  did  not  pass  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  beyond  Malebarre. 

In  1607,  he  was  sent  out  on  another  voyage  to  Tadoussac,  accom- 
panied by  Pontgrav^.  In  July,  1608,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  Quebec.  He  was  a  man,  who  did  not  embarrass  himself  with 
commerce,  and  who  felt  no  interest  in  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
which  proved  so  profitable  to  many  engaged  in  it.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  establishing  a  permanent  colony,  he  examined 
the  most  elegible  places  for  settlement,  and  selected  a  spot  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  and  uie  small 
river  of  St.  Charles,  about  four  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  in  this  jplace  was  verv  much  contracted,  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  the  natives  called  it  Quebec  ;  (although 
varioua  surmises  are  advanced  by  historians  and  others  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name.)  Here  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  (ff  July.  He 
erected  barracks,  cleared  the  ground,  sowed  wheat  uid  rve,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  ''  Gibraltar  of  America."  The  toil  of  subdu- 
ing the  wilderness  was  not  very  acceptible  to  all  his  company ;  for 
some  of  them  conspired  to  put  their  leader  to  4eath,  and  to  embark 
at  Tadoussac  for  France.  The  attempt  to  destroy  him  was  to  be 
made  by  poison  and  by  a  train  of  gunpowder;  but,  the  apothecary 
having  discovered  the  scheme,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  hanged, 
and  others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys.  During  the  winter  his 
people  were  afflicted  with  the  scurvy.  Champlain  sought  after  the 
medicine  which  had  been  so  succesnuUy  used  by  Cartier ;  but  the 
tree,  which  was  called  Auneda,  was  not  now  to  be  found.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  concluded  that  the  tribe  of  Indians,  with 
which  Cartier  was  acquainted,  had  been  exterminated  by  their 
enemies. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1609,  when  the  Hurons,  Algonquins, 
and  others,  were  about  to  march  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
Iroquois,  ChampUin  very  readily  joined  them ;  for  he  had  a  keen 
taste  for  adventures ;  and  he  hoped,  bv  a  conquest,  to  impress  all 
the  Indian  tribes  with  strong  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  French, 
and  to  secure  an  alliance  with  them.  He  did  not  foresee  that  he 
should  force  the  Iroquois,  who  lived  in  what  is  now  called  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  English  and 
Dutch.     He  embarked  on  the  river  Sorel,  which  was  then  called 
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the  Iro<iuoi8,  beoaoBe  these  savages  usually  descended  by  this 
stream  into  Canada.  At  the  Falb  of  Ghambly  he  was  stopped, 
and  was  obliged  to  send  back  his  boat.  Only  two  Frenchmen 
remained  with  him.  He  ascended  with  his  allies  in  the  Indian 
canoes  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  which  it 
retains  to  the  present  day.  The  savages  whom  he  accompanied, 
hoped  to  surprise  the  Iroquois  in  the  villages,  bat  they  met  them 
unexpectedly  upon  the  lake.  After  gaining  the  land,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  battle  till  the  next  day,*  as  the  night  was  now 
approaching.  In  the  morning  of  30th  July,  Ghamplain  placed  a 
party  with  his  two  Frenchmen  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  so  as  to 
come  upon  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Iroquois,  who  were  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  seeing  but  a  handful  of  men,  were  sure  of 
victory.  But  as  soon  as  the  battle  began,  Champlain  killed  two  of 
their  chiefii,  who  were  conspicuous  by  their  plumes,  by  the  first 
discharge  of  his  firelock,  loaded  with  four  balls.  The  report  and 
the  execution  of  the  fire-arms  filled  the  Iroquois  with  inexpressible 
consternation.  They  were  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  the  victorious 
allies  returned  to  Quebec  with  fifty  scalps. 

In  September,  1609,  Champlain  embarked  with  Pontgrav^  for 
France,  leaving  the  colony  under  the  care  of  a  brave  man,  Peter 
Chauvin.  But  he  was  soon  sent  out  again  to  the  New  World.  He 
sailed  from  Honfleur,  April  8,  1610,  and  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on 
the  26th.  He  encouraged  the  Monta^ais  Indians,  who  lived  at 
this  place,  to  engage  in  a  second  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  Ac* 
cordmgly,  soon  mer  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  they  sent  him  about  sixty 
warriors.  At  the  head  of  these  and  others  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  Sorel.  The  enemy  were  soon  met,  and  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, in  which  Champlain  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  were  entirely 
defeated.  He  arrived  at  Quebec,  from  Montreal,  June  19,  and  land- 
ed at  Rochelle,  August  11.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  inter- 
est of  De  Monts,  in  whose  service  Champlain  had  been  engaged,  was 
entirely  ruined,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  leave  a  settlement, 
which  he  was  commencing  at  Mont  Royal,  or  Montreal,  and  to  go 
again  to  France  in  1611.  Charles  de  Bourbon,  being  commissioned 
by  the  Queen  Regent  Governor  of  New  France,  appointed  Cham- 
plain his  lieutenant,  with  very  extensive  powers.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1612,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  made 
new  discoveries.  His  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  were  freanent. 
He     was    continued     Lieutenant-Qovernor    under    that    aistin- 

fuished  nobleman,  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and)  Montmorency.  In 
615,  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Indians  in> 
duced  him  to  bring  witn  him  a  number  of  Jesuit  Fathers, 
some  of  whom  assisted  him  in  his  warfare.  He  penetrated 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and,  being  wounded  while  assisting  the  Hu^ 
rons  against  their  enemies,  was  obliged  to  pass  a  whole  winter 
among  them.    When  he  returned  to  Quebec  in  July,  1616,  he 
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VIS  leoeiyed  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  In  Joly,  1629,  be  was 
obliged  to  eapitnlate,  on  aooount  of  the  Bparsenoes  oi  His  farces, 
and  the  ezKansted  state  of  his  men  through  famine,  to  an  English 
ttrmament  under  Sir  David  Kertk.  He  was  carried  to  France  in 
to  English  ship ;  and  there  he  found  the  public  sentiment  much 
divided  with  regard  to  Canada;  some  thinking  it  was  not  worth 
Kgaining,  as  it  bad  cost  the  government  vast  sums  Without  bringing 
aov  returns ;  others  deeming  the  fishery  and  fur  trade  great 
national  objects,  especially  as  a  nursery  for  seamen.  Ohamplain 
exerted  bimself  to  effect  the  recovery  of  this  country,  and  Canada 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  in  1682,  with  Acadie 
and  Cape  Breton. 

In  1633  the  company  of  New  France  resumed  all  their  rights, 
and  appointed  Champlain  the  Governor.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
attbe  head  of  a  new  armament,  furnished  with  a  fresh  recruit  of 
Jesuits,  settlers,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  necessaries  for  the  welfare 
of  the  revived  colony.  His  attention  was  now  engrossed  by  thC' 
spiritual  interests  of  the  savages,  whom  it  was  his  principle  object 
to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  number 
of  eecl^dastical  missionaries,  exclusive  of  lay  brothers,  was  now 
fifteen,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Le  Jeun^,  be  None,  Masse,  and 
BreboBuf.  A  mission  was  established  among  the  Hurons ;  the  colony 
was  gaining  an  accession  of  numbers  and  strength,  and  an 
attempt  was  just  commencing  to  establish  a  college  in  Quebec, 
when  the  Governor  died,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by 
De  Montmagny. 

Champlain  merited  the  title  of  the  father  of  New  France. 
Though  ne  was  credulous,  he  possessed  an  unconmion  share  of 
penetration  and  energy.  His  views  were  upright;  and, in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  no  man  could  make  a  better  choice  of 
measnres.  He  prosecuted  his  enterprises  with  constancy,  and  no 
dangers  could  shake  his  firmness.  His  seal  for  the  interests  of  his 
country  was  ardent  and  disinterested ;  his  heart  was  tender  and 
compassionate  towards  the  unhappy ;  and  he  was  more  attentive  to 
the  Goncems  of  his  friends,  than  to  his  own.  He  k as  a  ikithful 
historian,  a  voyager  who  observed  everything  with  attention, 
skilful  in  geometry,  and  an  experienced  seaman.  He  appears  to 
have  been  fond  of  good  cheer;  for,  in  tbe  early  part  of  his  residence 
in  Canada,  he  established  with  his  associates  an  order,  ''  De  bon 
temps,'^  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  the 
palate.  By  this  order  every  one  of  the  same  table  was  in  his  turn 
to  be  steward  and  caterer  for  a  day.  He  was  careful  by  hunting  to 
make  a  suitable  provision,  and  at  supper,  when  the  cook  had  made 
ereiything  ready,  be  marched  at  the  head  of  the  companv  with  a 
oapkin  over  his  shoulder,  having  also  the  staff  of  office,  and  wearing 
the  collar  of  his  order,  and  was  followed  bv  his  associates,  each  of 
whom  bore  a  dish.     At  the  close  of  the  banquet  he  pledged  his 
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saocawor  in  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  resigned  to  him  the  oolkr  and 
staffs  It  may  not  be  easy  to  justify  Ghamplain  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Iroaaois.  It  is  even  supposed  by  some, 
that  his  love  of  adventures  led  him  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
Hnrons  and  to  excite  them  to  war.  His  seal  for  the  propogation 
of  religion  among  the  savages  was  so  great,  that  he  used  to  say 
'^  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  of  more  value  than  the  conquest 
of  an  empire;''  and  that  '^ kings  ought  not  to  think  of  extending 
their  authority  over  idolatrous  nations,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  them  to  Jesus  Ohrist." 

He  published  an  account  of  his  first  voyages  in  1618,  in  4to ; 
and  a  continuation  in  1620,  in  8vo.  He  published  an  addition  to 
these  in  1632,  in  one  volume,  entitled,  Le»  vayaget  de  la  NoweUe 
France  occtdentalef  dite  Caiuidaj  in  4to.  This  work  comprises 
a  history  of  New  France  from  the  first  discoveries  of  Yerazsani  to 
the  year  1631.  There  is  added  to  it  a  treatise  on  navigation,  and 
on  the  duty  of  a  good  mariner,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  in  the  Huron  and  French  languages. 


Admikal  Sir  DAVID  KERTK,    ^ 

A  French  refugee  in  England,  who  entered  into  nef  naval  service 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  had  previously  been  a  master 
mariner  at  Dieppe,  in  France.  He  is  mentioned  in  our  history  as 
the  commander  of  a  very  successful  expedition  against  Canada 
during  the  French  occupation  of  this  country.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  to  gratify  a  private  pique  against  Bichelieu, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  hostility  entertained  for  the  French 
by  the  English,  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hu- 
guenots by  the  Cardinal,  and  induced  the  king  to  declare  war 
a^nst  France.  The  resolution  was  accordingly  taken  to  deprive 
him  of  his  American  dependencies.  Kertk  therefore  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  formidable  expedition,  and,  accompanied  by  his  two 
brokers,  sailed  for  Canada,  or  rather  New  France.  He  arrived  at 
Tadoussac,  then  the  only  considerable  trading  place  in  the  country, 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1628 ;  and,  afler  destroying  the 
stores,  &c.,  sent  a  summons  to  Champlain  to  surrender,  which  the 
latter,  although  his  works  and  forces  were  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
refused  to  do.  Kertk,  thinking  that  Quebec  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  that  Champlain  had  a  large  force  within  it,  did  not  proceed 
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uiy  foriker  np  tlie  river,  fearing  a  defeat,  Imt  eontented  liimBelf 
with  eaptoxing  a  French  ooovoj  on  its  war  to  Qaebec,  and  Bevend 
fishing  and  peltry  Teaeeb,  and  proceeded  to  England.  In  July  of 
the  next  year,  however,  haying  learnt  his  miatake,  he  returned,  and 
for  the  second  time  demanded  GhampUdn  to  surrender,  threatening 
otherwise  to  capture  the  oily  hy  assault.  Ohamplain  being  in  a 
weaker  oondittoii  than  ever,  after  consulting  the  other  authorities 
of  the  place,  resolved  to  capitulate.  He  did  so,  and  the  French 
were  allowed  to  mareh  out  with  aU  the  honors  of  war.  Kertk, 
leavipg  his  brother,  Lewis,  in  command  of  the  city,  proceeded 
to  England,  taking  Ghamplain  and  some  others  with  him  as 
priaoaeiB  of  war.  He  afterwards  captured  Cape  Breton,  which  was 
re-captared  by  Captain  Daniel.  These  events  took  place  two 
montha  after  peace  bad  been  concluded  between  England  and 
Franoe,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  recognised  by  either  nation. 


LEWIS 


at  oft 


Was  the  first  military  commandant  or  the  city  of  Quebec,  or  the 
province,  in  the  employ  of  the  English  government.  On  his 
brother  capturing  the  city  in  1629,  he  left  Lewis  in  command  until 
his  return,  or  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed.  The  restoration 
of  Canada  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains-en-Laye, 
rendered  that  measure  unnecessary.  Kertk,  from  what  we  can 
learn  from  history,  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  treated  the 
conquered  people  so  well,  that  but  few  left  the  province  during 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  capitulation  and  the  resto- 
ration. 


M.  DE  MONTMAGNT. 

M  Ds  MoNTMAONT  succeeded  M.  De  Gh&teaufort  in  the  go- 
femment  of  New  France  in  1636.  De  Montmagny  was  a  knight 
of  Maltris  and  »  gentleman  of  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
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Several  important  eveots  signalized  his  administration  of  affiurs ; 
such  as  the  establishment  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ruin  of  the  Horons,  which  was  consummated 
under  the  administration  of  his  successor.  The  Jesuits  extended 
their  explorations  yery  far  during  his  time,  towards  the  north  and 
in  the  west.  Father  Kaimbault  even  formed  a  design  of  penetrating 
as  far  as  China,  eyangelising  all  nations  by  the  way ;  and  thus 
completing  the  circle  of  militanr  stations  around  the  whole  globe. 
Although  the  opening  up  of  heathendom  by  the  indefatigable 
propagators  of  the  faith  were  transactions  apart  from  the  action  of 
the  government,  they  threw  a  lustre  on  the  administration  of  M. 
de  Montmagny,  and  gave  him  personally  a  certain  celebrity 
throughout  Europe. 

This  governor  had  sought  to  imitate  Ghamplain's  policy  in 
regard  to  the  aborigines ;  and  if  the  insufficient  means  put  at  his 
disposal  did  not  always  enable  him  to  put  a  curb  on  their  pugnacioas 
tendencies,  he  contrived  nevertheless,  by  a  happy  union  of  firmness 
with  conciliation,  to  make  his  authority  respected  among  all  tribes, 
and  to  su£j>end,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  blow  which  at  last  fell 
upon  the  luckless  Hurons.  He  was  succeeded  by  d'Aillebout.  in 
1647. 


His  Grace  PRANgOIS  DE  LAVAL, 
Bishop  op  Quebec. 

His  Grace  Francois  de  Laval  de  Montmorency,  Abb4  de  Mon- 
tigny,  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada,  and  a  most  able, 
talented  and  zealous  prelate,  was  born  at  Laval,  in  Maine,  France, 
on  the  23rd  March,  1622.  He  was  ordained  priest  at  Paris  on  the 
28rd  of  September,  1645,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Evreuz  in 
1658.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Pdtr^  inpart%bu9  infidelxuntj 
and  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nouvelle  France,  by  Pope 
Alexander  Yll.,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1658.  He  arrived  at  Quebec, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  16th  June,  1659 ;  and  returned  to  France 
in  1662.  On  the  26th  March,  1663,  he  founded  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  a  measure  which  was  af^rwards  duly  confirmed  by  Louis 
XIV.,  by  letters  patent,  dated  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  April 
following.  He  returned  to  Canada  during  the  same  year,  and 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  28th  September.    He  consecrated  tJie 
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Puoobial  CSKurcb  of  QaebeC|  on  the  lltH  July,  1666,  the  seeond 
Sunday  of  that  month.  He  returned  to  France  in  1674,  and  was 
named  Bishop  of  Qaebec,  a  suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Holy  See,  by  a 
ball  of  Clement  X.,  dated  Ist  October  of  the  same  year.  On  this 
occasion  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaubec,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bonrges,  were  united  to  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec. 

On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  established  his  board  by  a  decree 
of  the  6th  November,  1684,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the 
rectoiy  of  Quebec.  The  14th  of  the  same  month,  the  board 
resigned  the  care  of  the  rectory,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  Seminary 
the  same  day.  His  Grace  De  Laval  afterwards  returned  to 
France  to  obtain  permission  to  retire,  and  with  the  view  of  choosing 
a  successor.  Choice  fell  upon  the  Abb^  de  St.  Y allier,  to  whom 
was  given  the  title  of  Grand  Vicar,  in  which  quality  he  was  sent 
to  Canada  to  exercise  his  zeal.  His  Grace  De  Laval  resigned 
his  Bishopric  of  Quebec,  in  Paris,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1688. 
He  left  that  city  some  time  after  to  return  to  Quebec.  He  arrived 
there  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  and  retired  to  his  Seminary, 
k)  which  he  made  over  the  whole  of  his  effects,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  same  twice  burnt  before  his  death.  In  fine, 
full  of  years  and  honors,  a  prelate,  by  his  virtues  and  zeal,  worthy 
of  the  church,  over  which  he  had  presided,  he  died  at  Quebec 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86,  and  was 
boried  near  the  principal  altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

M.  Gameau,  in  his  Hutory  of  Canada^  thus  speaks  of  this 
celebrated  man : — 

"  The  first  Bishop  known  in  Canada  was  Fran9oi8  De  Laval, 
titular  of  P^tr^,  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency. 
To  his  hiph  descent  he  owed  much  of  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised in  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony, 
iDaking  and  unmaking  its  governors  at  will.  He  had'great  talents 
and  much  activity,  while  his  overbearing  spirit  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion. His  naturally  obstinate  character,  hardened  rather  than 
subdued  by  religious  zeal,  caused  constant  dissensions  between 
himself  and  the  public  functionaries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; 
he  also  got  into  trouble  with  the  heads  of  the  local  religious  com- 
munities, and  even  with  private  individuals.  He  was  firm  in  the 
belief  that  in  whatever  he  did  for  the  supposed  weal  of  the  church, 
in  any  contingency,  he  could  not  err ;  and  firm  in  this  persuasion, 
he  did  some  things,  in  a  colonial  sphere  of  action,  which  would 
have  been  deemed  exorbitant  in  Europe. 

"  After  mounting  the  episcopal  throne,  he  set  about  disciplining 
his  clergy  as  if  they  had  been  soldiers  of  a  spiritual  militia,  just  as 
the  Jesuits  were  passively  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  general. 
Be  sought  even  to  make  the  civil  power  the  creature  of  his  will — 
oasing  die  Sovereign  Council  to  decree  the  revucability  of  the 
eincies,  and  to  ordain  that  tithes  should  be  paid  to  his  Seminary 
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but  some  of  his  projects,  as  oontraxy  in  sound  principle  as  they 
were  to  all  establislied  usage  in  FraDce,  had  no  ultimate  suocess. 
He  found  invincible  antagonists  in  successive  governors,  all  more 
or  less  jealous  of  tbe  undue  influence  which  he  already  possessed  ; 
and  these,  individually,  were  often  kept  in  countenance  by  public 
sentiment,  which  veered  fitfully  for  or  against  the  people's  t^ro 
absolute  masters,  lay  and  spiritual.  The  complacent  recognition 
of  such  references  to  popular  feeling  seemed  to  solace  the  minds  of 
the  colonists  somewhat,  under  the  oppression  of  the  double  yoke 
they  had  to  bear." 


DE  MAISONNEUVE, 

Paul  Chomedy  De  Maisonneuvb  was  the  founder  of  the 
City  of  Montreal  in  1642,  where  he  had  already  settled  some 
French  colonists,  and  was  appointed  governor.  In  1647,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  governorship  of  the  whole  province,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  M.  D'Aillebout  appointed  in  his  stead,  when  he  retired. 

A  violent  jealousy  or  vindictiveness  existed  on  the  part  of  M. 
De  Mesy  against  De  Maisonneuve;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  retirement. 

A  pension  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Seminary  of  Paris^  in 
consequence  of  his  important  services  to  the  Church  of  Home  in 
Canada. 


SmUR  D'AILLEBOUT. 

M.  Louis  D'Aillebout  succeeded  M.  De  Montmagny  in  tHe 
government  of  Canada  in  1647.  He  was  the  descendant  (according 
to  a  note  in  Oameau's  History  of  Canaday  taken  from  a  MS.  oF 
M.  De  Gasp4)  of  a  Grerman  family^  which  at  some  time  had  xtxi« 
grated  to  France.  He  originally  came  to  Canada,  some  years  &o. 
terior  to  his  appointment  to  the  government,  with  colonists  for  the 
Island  of  Montreal ;  had  administered  that  settlement  during  tHe 
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ibieiiee  of  M.  de  MaiBonnenye,  and  afterwiurdfl  was  promoted  to  tho 
fDrerament  of  Three  Rivers.  He  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  his 
fcroes  with  those  of  the  Governor  of  New  England,  so  as  to  put  a 
itop  to  the  encroachments  andjittacks  of  the  Iroquois,  but  without 
truL  Beplaced  in  1651 ,  he  settled  in  the  country,  and  died  at 
Qoebee  in  1660.  According  to  Bibeau,  jeunCi  some  of  his  de- 
scendants are  still  living,  and  are  residing,  some  in  the  District  of 
Three  Rivers,  others  at  Bed  River,  and  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
Txtoiy. 


VISCOUNT  FAEGENSON. 

JPtkr&k  bb  Votsb  TV Aboenson,  who  succeeded  M.  Do  Lauzon, 
is  Governor  of  New  France,  in  1658,  and  retained  that  appoint- 
ment until  1661,  was  the  descendant  of  a  very  high  and  talented 
&jnily.     He  was  bom  in  1626,  and  originally  was  intended  for  the 
chxircli }   circuinstailces  altered  the  decision  arrived  at  by  his 
fiaxnifyy  and  he  became  a  soldier.     His  name  is  mentioned  hon- 
orably in   the  military  annals  of  his  country,  as  having  distin- 
cnial&ed  himself  at  the  siege  of  Bourdeaux,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Lens.      After  having  held  the  office  of  Reeve  of  Touraine,  he  was 
appointed  (Governor  and  Lieutenant-General  of  New  France,  and 
was   sworn  in  as  such  on  the  27th  of  January,  1657.    Beyond 
NMBie  progress  made  in  discovery  on  one  side  in  the  country  be- 
jond  Lake  Superior,  amoDg  the  Sioux ;  on  another  in  the  Esqui- 
maux eonntry,  on   Hudson's  Bay,  his  government  seems  to  have 
eonflisted  of  little  else  than  '^  barbaric  invasions  and  civil  and  re- 
tigioos  quarrels."     Disease  and  misunderstandings  at  length  com- 
pelled him  to  solicit  his  recall.    He  died  about  the  year  1709. 


BABON  lyAVAUGOUR. 

PoBRE    PtJ    BoiBy   Baron  D'Avaugour,   succeeded  Viscount 
D'Aiseoaon   in   the   government  of  New  France,  in  1661.     He 
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was  a  military  officer  of  some  talent,  and  liad  gained  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  He  was  of  a  resolute  temperament  and 
unbending  charaoter ;  and  brought  into  the  affiiirs  of  Canada  the 
rigidity  that  he  had  contracted  in  the  military  service.  He  was 
therefore  not  the  man  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  clergy  of 
the  colony;  and  during  the  whole  time  he  held  office  in  New 
France,  he  had  constant  disputes  with  Bishop  Laval,  principally 
with  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic,  which  the  latter  wished  to  pro- 
hibit. At  length,  through  the  bishop's  representations,  lyAvau- 
gour  was  recalled  in  1663.  After  a  short  stay  in  Franco,  he  en- 
tered  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Oermany,  and  was  killed  in 
1664,  while  bravely  defending  the  fort  of  Serin,  on  the  Croatian 
frontier,  against  the  Turks,  under  the  Grand-Vizier,  Koprouli, 
shortly  before  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Oothard. 


M.  JEAN  TALON. 

M.  Talon,  or  rather  Baron  D'Orsainville,  a  title  conferred 
upon  him  by  king  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  was  the  second  Intcn- 
dant  of  the  French  Qovemment  in  Canada,  and  in  1663,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  which  he  was  a  bright  ornament.  He 
created  a  military  aristocracy  in  Canada,  and  opposed  the  India 
Company,  against  which  he  addressed  a  luminous  memorandum  tu 
the  French  Ministry.  It  is  said  everything  in  Canada  prospered 
under  his  fostering  care ;  and  certainly  he  did  much  for  the  country, 
patronising  industrial  pursuits,  maratime  discoveries,  and  scientific 
enterprizes.  Ho  established,  moreover,  an  excellent  Judiciary  S3's- 
tern ;  and  was  entitled  to  the  high  distinctions  and  honors  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  sovereign.  In  1671  he  was  created  a  French 
nobleman,  by  the  title  of  Baron  des  Islets ;  and  in  1675,  Baron 
d'Ormale,  which  latter  honor  was  extended  to  his  posterity,  both 
in  the  male  and  female  descent. 
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MARQUIS  DE  TRACY. 

Albxanbrv  db  Proxiville,  Marquis  de  Tracy,  was  Viceroy  of 

Vew  France  in  1663.    He  was  a  Ltentenant-Geoeral  in  the  FreDch 

vmy,  and   had  served  on  the  Continent  with  much  distinction. 

PreTioas  to  coining  to  Canada  in  1665,  he  had  proceeded,  accord- 

b^  to  the  commands  which  he  received,  to  ttic  bay  of  Mexico, 

rhere  he  retook  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch,  and  brought  several 

islands  of  the  oontiguons  archipelago  under  French  domination. 

Qe  was  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  most  able  French 

iffieials  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  Canada.     He  only  remained 

ei<zhteen   n^onths  in  the  colony ;  yet,  during  that  short  time,  he 

iid  much  more  for  its  welfare  than  many  would  have  done  in  years. 

^  lie  established  a  military  aristocracy,  fortified  the  country  against 

the  encroachments  of  the  Iroquois,  and,  to  allow  the  people  peace- 

I  fiiUy  and  without  hindrance  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  and  so 

inaintain  themselves,  vanquished  that  hitherto  invincible  tribe,  and 

ctmelnded  a  peace  with  them,  which  lasted  eighteen  years,  and 

prcired  of  more  benefit  to  the  people  and  country,  long  harraesed 

vith  the  sao^inarj   inroads  of  the  savages,  than  can  easily  b<^ 

cODOefved. 


COUNT  DE  FRONTENAC. 

LouiB  DE  BuADB,  Count  de  Frontenae,  twice  Governor  of  New 
Fnnce  (Canada),  under  the  French  dominion,  was  a  bold  and  val- 
r«oas  soldier  and  a  ^ost  successful  administrator.  He  was  bom 
In  France  in  1620,  and  early  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
craatry,  in  which  he  was  greatlv  distinguished  and  covered,  him- 
"^if  wiUi  scars  and  honors.*  He  first  came  to  Canada  in  1672,  as 
tbe  successor  of  M.  de  Courcelles,  but  principally  on  aocount  ot 
''joie  despotic  acts,  he  was  recalled  in  1682.  During  the  first 
jfxr  of  his  administration,  he  built  Fort  Frontenae  (Kingston), 
vliieh  was  afterwards  rebuilt  of  stone  by  La  Salle.     In  1678,  De 

*  Bibaad  nentions  that  he  wu  a  Colonel  of  hone  at  aerenteen,  and  a  Lient- 
«aeat-Ociienl  after  twelre  yean  seiyioe. 
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FroBtenac  was  reappointed  governor,  and  carried  on  a  vigoroaa 
war  i^ainst  the  English  settlements  in  New  York,  and  against 
their  Indian  allies,  the  Iroquois.  The  English  retaliated,  and  the 
Iroquois  made  various  successftil  inroadsin  to  Canada.  In  1690  lie 
defeated  Admii«l  Sir  William  Phipps  and  the  English  fleet  before 
Quebec,  and  thereby  achieved  a  great  victory,  so  much  so  that 
Louis  XIV .  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoratioa  of  it. 
He  died  in  1698,  and  was  inhumed  in  the  Recollet  church  of 
Quebec,  which  no  longer  exists. 

An  eminent  French  writer,  speaking  of  him,  says: — ^''He  had 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  the  firmness  which  commands 
men  with  the  mildness  and  magnanimity  which  made  him  beloved. 
He  was  generous,  straightforward,  and  as  ostentatious  as  a  king. 
He  was  at  Quebec  a  worthy  representative  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  a  single  look  of  his  electrified  the  Canadians,  he  was  the 
love  and  delight  of  New  France,  the  terror  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
father  of  the  allies  of  the  French ;  his  activity  had  for  its  equal 
only  his  courage." 


LA  SALLE 

Thk  name  of  this  distinguished,  self-sacrificing,  adventurous 
and  chivalrous  man  will  ever  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration,  blended  with  deep  regret  for 
his  sad  and  melancholy  fate  whilst  so  nobly  earning  for  himself  a 
name  which  will  be  carried  down  to  posterity  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

Bobert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle  was  a  native  of  Bouen,  where  he  was 
bom  about  1685.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
having  been  intended  to  be  a  member  of  that  community.  He  left 
it,  however,  and,  about  the  year  1667,  proceeded  to  Canada,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant.  In  this  career  he  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  successful:  but  he  aimed  at  still  higher  objects,  having 
formed  to  himself  the  magnificent  scheme  of  opening  a  way  to 
China  and  Japan  through  the  lakes  of  Canada,  which  he,  not 
unreasonably  for  that  time,  imagined  must  send  oS  navigable 
waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.'*'  Mr.  Bibaud,  author  of  a  late  history 
of  this  country,  says,  <<He  was  learned,  active,  enterprising,  and 

*The  aeooont  of  this  yoyage  we  take  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Jared 
Sparks,  Bsquire. 
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I  with  the  double  desire  of  rising  to  fame  and  to  fortone/' 
h  this  attestation  Charleyoixconoors,  but  adds  otber  qualities  of 
I  leaB&Tonble  nature.  The  particulars  of  his  life  indeed  show 
t^  his  resenre  bordered  upon  distrust^  his  discipline  upon  culpable 
mmtjj  and  his  ardent  perseverance  upon  obstinacy ;  and  these 
defects  of  character  were  the  leading  causes  of  his  misfortunes. 
YetwithoQt  the  qualities  themselves^  he  would  not  have  had  the 
ume  he  bears,  nor  have  engaged  in  the  schemes  which  he  formed 
ud  executed. 

After  experiencing  a  degree  of  prosperity  suitable  to  his  ability 
ud  exertions  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  receiving  distin- 
rnished  marks  of  favor  from  the  governor,  Count  Frontenac,  he 
osited  hifl  native  country  in  1677.  On  his  return,  he  set  about 
eieenting  the  great  scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  of  tracing  the 
rirer  Mississippi,  or  Colbert,  as  it  was  then  sometimes  called,  to  its 
.^etinthe  Athmtic,  or,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
h  this  purpose  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons 
^uden,  about  two  leagues  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  On  the  7th 
-  Aagost,  1679,  this  vessel,  with  thirty-four  persons  on  board,  a 
aitable  proportion  of  whom  were  priests  for  the  instruction  of  the 
^^(iians,  was  launched  on  Lake  Erie,  and  steered  towards  Mackinaw. 
h  this  unknown  and  most  hazardous  navigation,  De  la  Salle 
ii^'plajed  unbounded  resolution,  and  not  less  address,  both  in 
Mug  on  his  own  men  amidst  all  their  labors  and  perils,  and 
siD  more  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  savages,  with  whom,  to  his 
I  ^erlistmg  honor  be  it  mentioned,  he  was  never  in  all  his  lifetime, 
aeept  once,  in  danger  of  coming  to  a  rupture.  He  arrived  at 
jminaw  on  the  27th  of  August,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after, 
^ored  at  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay.  Here  he 
juied  the  vessel  with  furs,  and  dispatched  her  to  the  head  of  the 
I  fik  To  his  irretrievable  loss  and  mortification,  she  was  never 
'^  or  heard  of  again. 

i  Entertaining  no  doubt,  however,  of  her  eventual  safety,  he 
^«eeded  himself  in  canoes  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
I  >  lake  Michigan,  to  the  St.  Joseph,  then  called  the  Miami,  a 
^eoow  appropriated  to  the  river,  falling  into  the  south-western 
^:le  of  Lake  Erie.  All  the  preparations  being  made,  they  took 
i^r  departure  from  the  island  on  the  19th  of  September.  Night- 
'1  came  on  before  they  reached  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent, 
^k  was  twelve  miles  distant.  Darkness  thickened,  the  waves 
v.aad  the  water  dashed  into  the  canoes;  but  they  contrived  to 
^  together  and  to  find  a  landing  place  in  the '  morning.  Here 
|7  vere  detained  four  days  in  a  barren  spot,  till  the  lake  became 
^  A  single  porcupine  was  the  only  trophy  that  rewarded  the 
iters'  fatiguing  rambles,  which.  Father  Hiennepin  says,  afforded 
^ory  relish  to  their  pumpkins  and  com.  Trusting  their  fragile 
^39  again  to  the  waves,  they  were  soon  overtaken  by  new 
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disasters.  Cloads  gathered  over  them,  winds  blew  angrily,  and 
delaged  with  rain  and  sleet,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  on  a 
naked  rock  for  two  days,  and  no  other  shelter  than  their  blankets 
At  the  end  of  another  day  they  were  in  so  great  danger  in 
attempting  to  land,  that  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  leaped  into  the  water 
with  his  men,  and  assisted  them  to  drag  his  canoe  ashore.  Uts 
example  was  followed  by  those  in  the  other  canoes.  They  landed 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Milwaokie. 

By  this  time  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  but  they  had  seen 
Indians,  and  presumed  their  habitations  were  at  hand.  Three 
men  were  sent  with  the  calumet  of  peace,  to  search  for  corn.  They 
came  to  a  deserted  village,  where  they  found  abundance  of  com,  of 
which  they  took  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  left  such  articles  as 
the  natives  valued  in  exchange.  Before  night  the  Indians  hovered 
suspiciously  around  the  party  at  the  canoes ;  but  when  the  calumet 
of  peace  was  presented,  they  showed  themselves  friends,  and  enter- 
taiued  their  visitors  with  dances  and  songs.  They  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  goods  left  in  the  village,  that  the  next  day  they 
brought  more  corn  and  a  supply  of  deer,  for  which  they  were  amply 
rewarded.  This  proof  of  human  sympathy,  even  in  men  called 
savages,  was  a  sunbeam  in  the  path  of  the  weary  voyagers. 

Ailer  some  further  adventures  of  the  same  nature.  La  Salle  and 
his  company  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  that  month.  On 
the  drd  of  December  they  ascended  the  river  in  canoes,  with  a  view 
to  reach  the  portage  leading  into  the  Kankakoo,  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Illinois.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1680,  they  reached  Peoria, 
situated  on  the  last  named  river,  and  set  about  constructing  a  fort. 
At  last,  after  several  changes,  they  found  what  they  considered  a 
favorable  position,  and  built  upon  it  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  may 
be  considered  the  head  quarters  of  La*  Salle  during  the  remainder 
of  his  wanderings.  The  faithful  Tonty  generally  held  the  command 
during  the  long  and  frequent  occasions  of  his  own  absence.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  I^a  Salle  set  out  on  an  over  land  journey  to 
Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  still  bent  on  making  further  preparations 
for  his  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  Mississippi.  Various  disagree- 
able  incidences  occurred  on  this  long  and  perilous  journey ;  but 
the  chief  calamity  that  befell  him  was  the  murder  of  his  faithful- 
attendant)  Fiither  (labriel,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  suspicions 
of  the  Indiana.  Throe  young  warriors  belonging  to  a  tribe  hostile 
to  that  whose  friendship  the  travellers  had  gained,  met  the  venerable 
Father  in  one  of  his  solitary  rambles,  and  murdered  him  in  cold 
blood. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Frontenac,  he  appears  to  have  spent  several 
mouths  in  making  further  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  the 
south,  and  also  in  making  proper  arrangements  with  his  creditors, 
with  whom  his  extended  schemes  of  discovery  brought  him  some- 
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times  into  diffieulty,  bat  whose  cliums  he  satisfied  by  suitable 
sacrifices  of  his  property.  When  finally  prepared,  he  proceedad 
to  join  his  people  at  Fort  St.  Louis  by  the  same  route,  in  canoes, 
which  he  followed  two  years  before  in  the  Griffin,  taking  the  round 
of  the  lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan.  Having  on  these  various 
joameys  and  voyages  spent  the  year  168 1,  he  assembled  his  people, 
54  in  number,  at  Chicago,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1682,  and  by 
ascending  tkis  stream,  'entered  the  Illinois  by  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route  tban  he  had  done  two  years  before.  On  the  6th  of 
Febroary,  they  at  last  floated  their  canoes  on  the  bosom  of  the  long 
sought  Mississippi.  On  the  same  day  they  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  dbtinguished  by  its  powerful  current  and  muddy 
waters.  Father  Zenobe,  whose  notes  are  incorporated  in  Le 
Olerccfs  EtahHssement  de  la  Fat,  is  copious  in  his  description  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  found  on  the  banks,  and 
whose  friendship  they  were  careful  in  cultivating.  They  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the  6th  of  April,  they  amved  at  a 
triple  partition  of  the  river,  soon  after  which  the  water  became  first 
brackish,  and  then  salt,  when  the  broad  Gulf  of  Mexico  appeared  in 
view.  The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  is  thus 
described  by  Sparks :  "  The  following  day  was  employed  in  searching 
for  a  place,  removed  from  the  tide  and  inundations  of  the  river,  on 
which  to  erect  a  column  and  a  cross.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
the  next  day.  The  arms  of  France  were  attached  to  the  column, 
with  this  inscription:  'Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  reigns ;  the  9th  of  April,  1682.'  All  the  men  were  under 
arms;  and,  after  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  they  honored  the  occasion 
by  a  discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  cries  of  *  Long  live  the  King.' " 
Nothwithstanding  the  formality  and  undoubted  veracity  of  this 
deed,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
been  traversed  140  years  before  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Pizarro,  with  a  force  of  at  least  500  men.  (See 
Bancroft's  Hutory  of  the  United  States.) 

He  founded  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave  to  the  adjacent 
lands  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  delayed  a  year  among  the  kkcs,  and 
reached  Quebec,  in  November,  1683.  He  embarked  for  France, 
was  welcomed  by  Seignelay  as  ^<  Um  delight  of  the  New  World," 
and  received  a  commission,  according  to  which  all  the  French  and 
natives  of  the  country,  from  Fort  St.  Louis  to  New  Biscay,  were 
placed  under  his  authority.  An  expedition  for  the  colonization  of 
Louinana,  with  four  vessels  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons, 
departed  from  Bochefort,  August  1,  1684  ;  but  dissensions  imme- 
diately arose  betweeh  La  Salle  and  the  naval  commander,  Bcaujeu. 
They  passed  the  ooastb  of  Florida,  and  must  have  been  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  January  10,  1685 ;  but  La  Salle 
mistook  their  position,  and  the  fleet  passed  on.     A  few  days  later 
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he  discovered  His  error,  and  wished  to  return ;  bat  Beavgeu  per- 
sisted in  advancing  west  even  to  the  bay  of  Matagorda.  There  he 
determined  to  end  the  dissension  by  abandoning  his  associate.  He 
disembarked  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  colonists  ;  most  of  his 
munitions  were  lost  in  a  gale,  and  the  fleet  returned,  leaving  them 
almost  without  resources.  Thinking  himself  near  the  Mississippi, 
he  fortified  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  some  attempts  in 
agriculture,  which  were  defeated  by  the  ravages  of  beasts  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Excursions  over  land  and  by  canoe  were 
alike  ineffectual  in  bringing  him  to  '^  the  fatal  river,''  which  he 
continued  to  seek.  He  traversed  a  wilderness  towards  New  Mexico, 
in  a  vain  search  for  gold  mines.  The  misery  of  the  colonists 
increased,  and  Beaujeu's  example  of  revolt  began  to  be  followed. 
La  Salle,  whose  courage  and-  energy  had  never  failed,  no  longer 
sought  to  govern  or  to  animate  his  followers  by  gentleness,  bat 
made  himself  a  terror  to  them.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  by 
manifold  losses  to  37  ',  when,  in  despair  of  subduing  their  opposi- 
tion, or  of  carrying  out  any  plan  with  such  auxiliaries,  he  determined, 
January  12, 1681,  to  seek  by  land  the  country  of  die  Illinois,  and 
thence  to  pass  to  Canada.  He  set  out  with  sixteen  men,  following 
the  track  of  the  bufiyo,  passed  the  basin  of  the  Colorado,  and 
reached  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  river.  They  went  in  groups ;  and 
the  malignity  of  two  men,  Duhant  and  L'Archev^ue,  who  had 
embarked  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  found  an  opportunity  for 
gratification.  They  quarrelled  and  murdered  a  nephew  of  La  Salle. 
He  suspected  the  fact,  and  asked  one  of  them  respecting  the  &te 
of  his  relative,  when  the  other  fired  upon  him  from  an  ambush, 
and  he  fell  deaiid.  <^  Such  was  the  end,''  says  Bancroft,  "  of  this 
daring  adventurer.  For  force  of  will  and  vast  conceptioas  -,  for 
various  knowledge  and  auick  adaptation  of  his  genius  to  untried 
circumstances ;  for  a  sublime  magnanimity,  that  resigned  it8elf  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  by  energy  of 
purpose  and  unfaltering  hope,  he  had  no  superior  among  his 
countrymen." 


SIEUR  JOLLIET. 

For  the  few  particuUrs  hereafter  given  of  this  ingenious  traveller 
and  discoverer,  we  are  indebted  to  Shea's  Huiory  of  the  Mis- 
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"SAiket  Us  birthplace  nor  epoch  has,  aa  iar  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  been  ascertained.  His  education  he  owed  to  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Quebec,  where,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  was  a  class- 
mite  of  the  first  Canadian  who  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 
Jolliet  was  thus  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  and  apparently  was  an 
aniBtiat  in  the  college.  After  leaving  them,  he  proceeded  to  the 
wot  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  fur  tn^e.  Here  he  was  always  on 
teniu  of  intimacy  with  the  missionaries,  and  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  induced  the  govemment  to  select  him  as 
tke  explorer  of  the  Mississippi 

«  This  choice  was  most  agreeable  to  the  missionaries,  and  he  and 
Manpiette  immortaliied  their  names.  They  explored  the  ^eat 
rirer,  snd  settled  all  doubts  as  to  its  course.  On  his  return, 
Jolliet  lost  all  his  papers  on  the  rapids  above  Montreal ,  and  conld 
Dike  bat  a  verbal  report  to  the  Government.  This,  however,  he 
reduced  to  writing,  and  accompanied  with  a  map  drawn  from 
reoollection.  On  the  transmission  of  these  to  France,  he  without 
doabt  expected  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out  such  plans  as  h^^  had 
oonoeived,  «nd  to  profit,  to  some  extent,  by  his  great  discovery ; 
bat  he  was  thrown  aside  by  more  flattered  adventurers.  The 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  was  rewarded,  as  if  in  mockery,  with 
ID  island  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thi9  was  the  rocky,  barren 
and  Bterile  Antioosti ;  and  here  Jolliet  built  a  fort  and  a  dwelling 
for  his  family,  and  houses  for  trade.  They  were  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  a  source  of  emolument  to  him.  His  labors  were 
deroted  also  to  other  fields.  Thus  we  find  him,  in  1689,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Oovemment,  rendering  essential  service  in  the 
west. 

'^  Two  years  after  his  island  was  taken  by  the  English  fleet,  and 
he  himself,  with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  probably  while 
attempting  to  reach  Quebec,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phipps,  the 
English  commander.  His  vessel  and  property  were  a  total  loss, 
bat  his  liberty  he  recovered  when  the  English  retired  from  the 
wills  of  Quebec. 

"  Of  his  subsequent  history  there  are  but  occasional  traces,  and 
we  know  only  that  he  died  some  years  prior  to  1737.'' 


PERE  MARQUETTE. 

A.  SKXTOH  of  the  life  of  the  flrst  explorer  of  that  great  body  of 
Iter  known  aa  the  Mississippi,  must  prove  interesting  to  all  classes 


nter 
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of  society,  paitionlarly  wlieii  it  is  alliei  with  ihe  saered  oalluig 
of  him  who  devoted  the  best  part  and  energies  of  his  existence, 
not  only  to  its  disooTerY,  bnt  also  to  bring  wimin  the  pale  of  ciyil- 
ization  and  religion  the  hordes  of  barbarians  that  inyeeted  the 
country  daring  the  early  portion  of  the  histo^  of  America. 

James  Marquette  was  lK)m  in  the  town  of  Laon,  France,  in  the 
year  1687,  and  was  descended  ftrom  an  ancient  and  time-honoured 
French  family,  who  resided  there.    As  early  as  serenteen  years 
of  age,  detached  from  the  world  and  all  its  bright  aliiiremaits,  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  after  completing  hu  sfodies 
and  examination,  proceeded  of  his  own  free  will  to  Canada.  There 
he  ardently  hoped  to  enter  on  an  active  and  busy  career  in  the 
sacred  discharge  of  his  duty.     He  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  2(^h 
of  September,  1666;   and  after  studying  the  language  of  the 
Montagnais  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1668, 
he  was  placed  on  the  Ottawa  mission,  as  it  was  called,  but  which 
extended  considerably  further  west  than  the  Ottawa  valley.     He 
journeyed  up  through  that  splendid  scenery  to  Lake  Huron,  and 
across  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  here  he  erected  a  mission  ;  and  on 
being  joined  by  another  holy  father,  they  built  a  church,  rude,  it 
is  true,  yet  none  the  less  sacred  and  holy.     He  now  entered  ftdlj 
upon  ihe  most  active  era  of  his  erratic  life,  but  his  stay  here  was 
not  of  long  duration.     A  mission  was  wanted  at  Lapointe,  and  on 
M.  Marquette  being  selected,  he  departed  thither  in  1669.     Here 
his  labours  were  great;    his  seal  for  the  cause  of  which  he  iras 
a   devoted  servant,  however,  was  never    exhausted.    Although 
careworn  and  harrassed,    his  noble   nature   and  strict  sense  of 
duty  rose  predominant  over  all,  and  he  worked  long  and  well 
in  the  execution  of  his  f\inctions.      Here  again  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long;  war  was  declared   among  the  native 
Indians,  and  those  of  Idipointe  trembled  ham  fear  and  inferior 
numbers.     They  removed  to  Mackinaw,  near  Lake  Huron,  and 
M.   Marquette  accompanied  them.      His  first  care  on  reaching 
this  station  was  to  erect  a  chapel,  so  that  the  spiritual  welftire  of 
the  people  should  not  suffer  while  he  was  amongst  them.     He  re- 
mained here  for  some  time,  until,  at  his  earnest  solicitations  to  be 
appointed  to  a  wider  field,  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  Jollict 
in  his  mission.      On  the  17th  of  May,  1678,  the  expedition  of 
discovery  embarked  in  canoes  at  Mackinaw,  and  proceeded  to 
Green  Bay,  through  Fox  River  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  thence  by 
portage  to  the  Mississippi.     They  were  the  first  explorers  of  this 
mighty  sheet  of  water,  having  descended  to  the  Arkansas,  and 
proven  by  experience  the  navigability  of  the  river  and  its  mouths 
In  returning  they  ascended  the  Illinois,  proceeded  thence  across 
to  Lake  Michigan  to  Oreen  Bay,  and  came  back  to  the  mission  ii 
September,  wi&out  any  serious  accident    On  this  expedition  Mar 
quette  proved  himself  invaluable ;  be  prepared  a  map  of  die  xoote 
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ad  his  bnojaiitspirite,  aoiiyity  and  watohfoIneBS,  togeUxer  wiUi  his 
pietj  and  earnest  supplicationB  to  the  men,  iDsured,  no  doubt,  ite 
soeeesB,  eren  at  the  loss  of  his  health,  wluch  from  that  time  for- 
ftrd  &iled  rapidly,^  and  prostrated  him  for  some  time  at  Green 
Baj ;  bat  scareelj  had  he  risen  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  ere  this 
noble-minded  man  ^ain  proceeded,  working  vigorously  as  ever  in 
the  fiirtheranGe  of  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  best  en- 
ergies. Orders  came  for  him  to  open  a  mission  on  the  upper 
men  of  ihe  nHnoiB,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Kasksskia ;  and 
thilher  he  departed  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1674.  But  now, 
thiougli  the  privations  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  his 
fine  aod  vigoraoa  'constitntion  gave  way  a  second  time,  and  his 
aaladj  returned  with  more  fierceness  than  ever.  He  was  agun 
praMed,  in  the  forest;  and,  through  the  kind  attentions  of  the 
IfidUiia,  restored  to  a  feeble  state  of  existence.  He  proceeded  to 
the  settlement^  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  administered  the 
dities  of  his  high  office,  and  gave  the  natives  such  instruction  as 
be  m  able  to  do ;  but,  finding  that  the  term  of  his  existence  was 
npidlj  drawing  to  a  dose,  he  ki^  Kaskaskia,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
Kteh  Mackinaw,  there  to  by  his  wearied  head  among  his  prose- 
Ijtes,  and  die  in  peace.  But  fate  ordained  otherwise ;  for  on  the 
nj  his  disease  returned  again  with  inoreased  virulence,  and  his 
botr  had  come,  which  he  hailed  with  ecstacy,  thanking  Heaven  for 
aUowing  him  to  die^  a  Jesuit,  a  missionary,  and  tuone.  This 
ereDt  occurred  on  the  18th  of  May,  1675,  on  the  river  .that  bears 
liis  name.  Shea  says  of  him :  <'  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  joyous  dis- 
position, playful  even  in  his  manner,  and  universally  beloved. 
His  letters  show  him  to  us  a  man  of  education,  close  observation, 
Boood  sense,  strict  integrity,  a  freedom  from  exaggeration,  and 
jet  a  vein  of  humor  which  here  and  there  breaks  out  in  spite  of 
til  his  flelf-comiuand.'' 


FATHER  HENNEPIN. 

This  celebrated  man,  early  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
l^noe,  and  an  adventurous  and  intrepid  traveller,  deserves 
to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  distinguished  Charlevoix.  He 
^  a  French  BecoUet  friar,  famous  as  a  missionary  and 
(laveQer  in  North  America.  He  was  born  in  Flanders  about 
1640.   Hia  inoUnation  for  travelling  l^d  him  to  Italy  -,  and  he 
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was  afterwards  a  preacher  at  Hall;  in  Haioaalt.  He  then  went 
into  a  convent,  and  being  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  the  stories  which  he  heard  from  the  sailors  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  visit  distant  countries.  At  J^ength  he  embarked 
for  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1675,  m  the  same  ship  as 
Bishop  Laval  and  the  Chevalier  La  Salle.  Between  that  period  and 
1682,  he  explored  the  region  now  called  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
first  saw  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  published 
an  account  of  his  researches,  entitled  :  "  Detcrtpticn  d^  la  LwuBiane 
nouvellemnit  dicouverte  au  md-ouest  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  avec 
la  Carte  du  paysj  les  mcturs  et  la  manihre  de  vivre  des  Sauvages" 
Paris :  1688.  12mo.  He  afterwards  produced  other  works,  con- 
taining  fuller  descriptions  of  the  result  of  hb  observations.  He 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Benty,  in  Artois ;  and 
refusing  to  return  to  America,  after  some  disputes,  he  was  per- 
mitted by  his  superiors  to  retire  into  Holland  in  1697^  where  he 
found  protectors  at  the  court  of  William  III.,  and  accompanied 
that  monarch  to  England.  Though  he  adopted  the  secular  habit 
among  the  Dutch,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  relinquished  his  re- 
ligion or  his  profession,  as  he  always  added  to  his  signature  the 
title  of  Missionary  Recollet  and  Apostolic  Notary. 

He  died  in  Holland  about  the  year  1700.  Bancroft  says,  re- 
ferring to  some  discoveries  which  Hennepin  claims  to  have  nmde, 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  light-hearted,  ambitious,  daring  discoverer, 
but  a  boastful  liar. 


Sib  WILLIAM  PHIPPS  • 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  and  distinguished  gentlenoan  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Raised,  one  may  say,  almost  from  nothing,  he 
attained,  through  his  energy,  perseverance  and  peculiar  abilities, 
the  highest  honours ;  and  having  been  appointed  commander  of 
the  gallant  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1690,  deserves  a  high 
place  in  this  work. 

Our  information  is  chiefly  derived  from  Allen.  Sir  William 
Phipps  was  born  at  Pemaauid,  now  Bristol,  Maine,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1651.     His  fiither,  James  Phipps,  was  a  gunsmith  in 

*  Many  writers  srer,  among  them  Pr.  Smilet,  that  thb  wai  the  founder  oi 
the  Hoiue  of  Normanhy,  while  as  many  ooatndlot  it. 
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bumble  cireamstances ;  and  his  mother  had  tweDty-43ix  children, 
of  whom  twenty-one  were  sons.  After  living  in  the  wilderness  till 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  sbip-carpenter  for  fonr  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
lie  went  to  Boston,  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  had 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  upon  the  sea }  and  after  a  variety  of 
adTentares,  he  discovered  a  Spanish  wreck  on  the  coast  of  His- 
paniola,  from  which  he  fished  up  plate  and  pearls  and  jewels, 
uDoaDtiBe:  in  value  to  £300,000  sterling.  With  this  treasure  he 
sailed  to  fingland  in  1687 ;  and  such  was  his  honesty,  and  so  lib- 
eral was  he  to  his  seamen,  that  his  own  share  amounted  only  to 
£16,000.  At  this  time  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
wbich  was  conferred  upon  him  by  King  James.  Keturning  to 
Bofitonj  he  was,  in  1690,  admitted  a  member  of  the  North  Church, 
being  baptized  and  professing  repentance  of  his  sins.  He  then 
commanded  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  which  place  he 
captored.  Later  in  the  same  year,  the  English  colonists  forming 
tbe  patriotic  intention  of  capturing  Canada  ftom  the  French, 
Pbippswas  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition  by  sea, 
whieh  consisted  of  thirty-four  vessels  of  different  burthen,  and' 
VIS  manned  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  ^'  hardy  sailors  of 
New  England,"  with  thirteen  hundred  militia  under  the  command 
of  Major  Walley.  This  formidable  armament  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  and 
on  demanding,  in  the  name  of  King  William  III.,  the  surrender 
of  that  city,  the  brave  De  Frontenac,  nothing  daunted,  replied  : 
"I  do  not  acknowledge  King  William,  and  I  well  know  that  the 
Prinee  of  Orange  is  a  usurper,  who  has  violated  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  blood  and  religion.  I  will  answer  your  master  by  the 
month  of  my  cannon."  To  this  Phipps  replied  by  sending  a 
tremendous  broadside  into  the  town,  and  the  siege,  if  it  can  be 
ealled  such,  commenced.  Walley  landed  on  the  St.  Charles,  and 
defeated  a  body  of  French  troops,  which  had  stationed  themselves 
there  to  obstruct  his  movements.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
vantage, the  fire  from  the  batteries  was  of  such  a  terrific  nature, 
^  90  injurious  to  the  fleet,  that,  on  the  11th,  Phipps  at  a  council 
lieid  on  board  his  ship,  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  and 
aeoordingly  during  the  night,  carried  his  determination  into  ex- 
wution.  But  a  terrible  storm  arising  in  the  Gulf,  nine  of  his 
thipB  were  wrecked.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  19th  of  No- 
^mher,  considerably  distressed  at  his  defeat,  which  had,  however, 
paitk  arisen  from  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  which  the  expedi- 
^^•Q  had  been  undertaken. 

When  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  obtained,  he  was 
dominated  governor.  In  this  capaeity  he  arrived  at  Boston,  May 
U;16d2.  He  soon  put  a  stop  to  pro8eouti3ns  for  witchcraft.  In 
Aiipst,  he  sailed  with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  Pema- 
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quid,  where  he  built  a  fort.  In  1694^  in  a  diflpute  with  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  Sir  William  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the 
passion  of  the  moment  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows  to  settle  the 
controversy.  He  was  soon  afterwards  removed  ;  and  he  sailed  in 
November  for  England,  where  he  received  assurances  of  being  re- 
stored ;  but,  being  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  he  died  in  1695y  at 
the  premature  age  of  forty-four. 

Sir  William,  though  his  origin  was  very  humble,  was  not  elated 
by  the  change  in  his  circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
enterprise  and  industry,  of  an  excellent  disposition  (though  he 
did  not  always  retain  the  command  of  his  temper),  and  of  perfect 
honesty  and  integrity.  He  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  New  En^and. 


MAJOR  WALLEY, 

An  English  colonist,  born  1644.  In  the  year  1690  accomipaaicd 
Sir  William  Phipps  as  commander  of  the  troops  on  board  bis  fleet 
to  capture  Quebec,  at  which  place  he  did  good  service,  repulsing 
a  body  of  French  troops  to  the  number  of  300,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Charles.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  published  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Hutchinson.  Afterwards 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council.  Was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  town  and  church  of  Bristol,  U.  S.,  and  a  man  of  merit  and 
ability ;  zealous  in  hb  country's  service,  and  a  good  Christian. 
Died  at  Boston,  January  11,  1712. 


M.  LEFEBVRE  DE  LA  BARRE. 

M.  DB  LA  Barbs  was  Governor  of  New  France  from  1682  to  1685. 
He  was  a  marine  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  action 
against  the  English  in  the  West  Indies,  having  taken  from  then 
the  islands  of  Antigua  and    Monteerrat.     However  brave   hi£ 
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eondnet  may  liaTe  been  there,  according  to  tlie  record  of  history, 
itwtf  quite  the  reverse  in  Canada.  He  not  only  had  not  the 
eoQiage  to  confront  a  few  wild  and  uncivilized  hordes  of  Iroquois ; 
tet  he  sacrificed  a  small  and  valuable  army  in  making  some  attempts 
(o  do  so,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  people  of  the  colony.  His 
geaenl  management  of  affairs  was  extremely  bad,  and  being 
recalled,  he  left  the  province  without  the  regret  of  any  of  its 
inliabitants. 


MARQUIS  DE  DENONVILLE. 

Jacques  RekiI  ]>s  Bbisay,  Marquis  de  DenouTille,  Oovemor  of 
New  France  from  1685  to  1689,  was  at  once  a  brave  officer,  and  a 
nuD  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  He  was  also  imbued  with  a  lofty 
Bense  of  honor,  and  was  polished  in  his  manners.  Yet  he  was 
often  liable  to  receive  wrong  impressions  of  things ;  and  his  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  relations,  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
the  aafage  races,  caused  him  to  commit  acts  which  violated  the 
principle  of  eauity,  and  brought  about  that  retribution  which 
neTcr  fiuk  to  follow,  sooner  or  later,  violations  of  the  laws  of 
iBtnre  and  of  nations. 

By  not  following  np  a  victory,  which  he  achieved  over  the 
Iroquois,  and  striking  a  decided  blow  on  the  whole  confederation, 
be  inspired  the  savages  with  a  glow  of  triumph,  and  a  sense  of 
eoDtempt  of  what  they  deemed  his  cowardice.  He  likewise 
kidnapped  a  number  of  their  chie&,  and  sent  them  to  France  to 
work  at  the  galleys,  at  a  time  when  they  were  bound  on  a 
peaceable  mission  to  himself.  He  thus  excited  against  himself 
and  the  French  a  spirit  of  hate  and  detestation  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Red  men"  —  a  feeling  which  only  terminated  by  the  frightful 
"  Maasacre  of  Laobine.'' 

He  certainly  had  sound  ideas  on  many  points;  but  he  had  a 
speculative,  rather  than  an  energetic  mind,  and  was  not  prompt 
in  acdon.  Few  governors  of  Canada  ever  set  down  on  paper  more 
age  maxims  for  its  proper  administration,  yet  fewer  left  it  in  a 
sadder  plight. 
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BISHOP  DE  ST.  VALLIER. 

His  Grace  Jean  Baptiste  DeLacroix  Clievri^res  De  St  Vallier, 
born  at  Grenoble  en  Dauphin^,  the  14th  November,  1653,  was 
chaplain  to  Louis  XIY.  When  Bishop  Laval  went  to  France  in 
1684  to  obtain  a  snccessor,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  prelate, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Quebec.  Bishop  De  St.  Vallier  arrived  in  Canada,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  30th  July,  1685,  in  his  quality  of  Vicar-General  to 
Bishop  Laval,  by  letters  from  the  latter,  dated  at  Paris  the  8th 
May  of  the  same  year.  He  left  for  France  pn  the  3rd  November, 
1687,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Innoceot  XI.,  on  the  25th  January,  1688,  at  St.  Sulpice  de  Paris, 
by  Nicholas  Colbert,  Archbishop  of  Carthage  and  Coadjutor  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bouen.  His  bulls  were  dated  at  Rome  the  7th 
July,  1687.  Bishop  de  St.  Vallier  returned  to  Canada  on  the  15th 
August,  1688.  He  founded  the  General  Hospital  of  Quebec  io 
1693,  and  the  Ursulines  of  Three  Rivers  on  the  8th  October, 
1697.  It  was  under  his  episcopacy  that  Louis  XIV.  confirmed  by 
Letters  Patent,  given  at  Versailles  in  the  month  of  October,  1697, 
the  erection  of  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec,  and  the  union  of  the 
Rectory  to  the  Seminary,  as  well  as  the  union  of  the  rerenues  of 
Labbaye  de  Meubec  to  the  said  Bishopric.  His  Grace  De  St. 
Vallier,  after  making  several  journeys  to  France,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  diocese,  died  at  the  General  Hospital  of  Quebec,  on  the  26tfa 
December,  1727,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  2nd  January,  1728. 


CHEVALIER  DE  CALLIERES. 

Louis  Hector  de  Callieres,  a  wise  and  prudent  Governor 
of  New  France,  and  a  gallant  French  military  officer.  Originally 
from  Torigny  in  Normandy,  he  came  to  Canada  as  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Company,  and  afterwards  became  Governor  of  that! 
place.  He  exhibited  great  wisdom  during  the  war,  and  in  his 
relations  with  the  Iroquois,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  peace  in 
1701,  at  Montreal.  He  succeeded  De  Frontenac  in  the  government 
of  the  country  in  1698,  and  continued  to  hold  his  appointmeni 
until  1703.  1 

Charlevoix  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  one  of  the  bes^ 
generab  Canada  ever  possessed  under  French  rule. 


And  persons  oonnzcted  with  Canada.  3^ 


LEMOINE  D'IBERVILLE. 

A  Caxadian  navigator,  who  began  the  colonization  of  Louisiana, 
bfjro  in  Montreal  in  1642,  died  in  Havana,  July  9,  1706.  He  was 
one  of  seven  brothers,  who  were  all  active  in  Canadian  affaire  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  early  went  to  sea,  and 
li^tin^L^hed  himself  for  bravery  and  ability  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Bidnight  attack  on  Schenectady  ;  as  commander  of  the  expedition 
which  recovered  Fort  Nelson  from  the  British  (1080),  and  with  it 
the  control  of  the  Indian  commerce  of  the  region  of  Nelson's  river; 
IS  a  sQccessfal  invader  of  the  English  possessions  in  Ncwfound- 
W.  and  as  a  victor  in  naval  contest;*  (1697),  in  spite  of  icebergs 
3niJ  a  shipwreck,  in  Hudson's  Bay.  He  was  reputed  the  most 
'tilial  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  France,  when  in  1698  he  was 
''!i-ciis3?ioned  by  the  French  Government  to  explore  the  mouth  of 
tL?  .Mississippi,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered  from  the  sea, 
'•M  to  erect  a  fort  near  it.  With  two  frigates,  two  smaller  vessels, 
S'-'mpany  of  marines,  and  about  two  hundred  settlers,  he  set  sail 
tru  Rochefort,  October  17,  1698  ;  was  welcomed  at  St.  Domingo, 
•HDil  Pensacola  preoccupied  by  Spaniards,  and  cast  anchor,  Feb- 
i^«rj  2,  1790,  on  the  Island  of  Massacre,  near  Mobile.  Accom- 
•jDJed  by  his  brother,  Lemoine  de  Bienville,  a  Franciscan,  who 
I'l  Wn  a  companion  of  La  Salle,  and  forty-eight  men,  in  two 
-r.'^,  and  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  he  sailed  thence  to 
•-^k  the  Mississippi,  which  they  entered  2iid  March,  and  ascended 
Mbe  village  of  the  Bayagoulas.  They  also  visited  the  Oumas, 
sj'tni:  whom  they  found  a  letter  written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle,  in 
^'^4.  and  they  probably  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
Hrtarning  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Iberville  erected  a  fort  as  a  tcsti- 
'■i  ijj  of  French  jurisdiction,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted 
5  hi$  two  brothers,  Sanville  and  Bienville.  He  himself  sailed  for 
France,  bat  returned  when  the  French  supremacy  on  the  Mississippi 
^a*  endangered  by  liritish  aggression,  and  the  French  Protestant 
'  rupees  were  seeking  there  an  asylum  after  their  exile  from  France. 
H^i^iii  ascended  the  Mississippi  (1700)  as  far  as  the  country  of 
-  -i  Natchez^  while  his  brother  explored  western  Louisiana,  crossed 
R»5l  River,  and  approached  New  Mexico.  Bilious  fevers 
•'--Ute*!  the  colonista  at  Biloxi ;  Sanville  was  a  victim  to  it,  and 
'■'■"  thief  command  devolved  on  Bienville ;  and  when  Iberville 
-veJ  with  reinforcements,  July  22,  1701,  there  were  but  one 
-uired  ai:d  fifty  of  them  alive.  Soon  after,  this  fortress  was 
''•ift«ferred  to  the  western  bank  of  Mobile  river,  the  first  European 
-^'tlement  in  Alabama.    Iberville  also  constructed  fortifications  on 
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the  Island  of  Massacre,  which  he  named  Dauphine  Iskndy  and 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  colony.  Attacked  by  the  yellow 
fever,  he  escaped  with  broken  health.  In  1706,  in  command  of 
three  vessels,  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  English  Island  of  Nevis, 
which  ho  captured  ;  and* he  died  at  Havana,  on  board  of  his  ship, 
on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  against  Jamaica. 


CHARLEVOIX. 

Peter  Francis  Xayier  Charlevoix,  a  celebrated  traveller 
and  writer,  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  was  born 
at  St.  Quintin,  in  1684.  He  taught  languages  and  philosophy  with 
some  reputation.  He  was  for  several  vears  a  missionary  in  America, 
and  more  particularly  in  Canada.  On  his  return  he  had  a  chief 
share  in  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux**  for  twenty-four  years.  He 
died  in  1761,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high  moral  character  and 
extensive  learning.  His  works  are  :  ''  Histoire  et  Description 
GiniraU  du  Japon,**  "  Hisfoirt  Ginirale  de,Paraguai//*  "  Hutaire 
de  risle  de  St,  Dominique"  "  Vie  de  Mhrt  Marie  de  V  Incarnation^** 
and  "  Distoire  Ginirale  de  la  Nouvelle  France, "  Of  these,  the  latter 
is  the  most  valuable,  describing  his  own  experience,  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  native  Americans.  He  is  often  quoted  as 
a  writer  of  good  authority.  His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected  ; 
but  not  always  perfectly  correct. 


MARQUIS  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

Phillips  de  Rioaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  French  army,  and  Governor  of  New  France  for  the 
space  of  several  years.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  He  was  sent  to 
Canada  as  commander  of  the  forces,  and  brought  with,  him  eigb  t 
hundred  men.  With  three  hundred  of  these  he  went  to  the  relief 
of  Montreal  during  the  massacre  of  Lachine,  and  served  under  De 
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FroQtenac  in  tihe  grand  expedition  against  the  Iroqnois.  In  1690, 
be  vas  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Quebec  against  the  attack  of 
Admiral  Phipps.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  surprised  and  defeated 
La  Chandiere  Noir,  the  most  terrible  and  cunning  of  the  Iroquois. 
Bat  he  gave  up  the  military  for  the  naval  service ;  and  in  1702, 
before  inberitiPg  his  father's  title,  he  obtained  a  seigniory,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Montreal. 

He  succeeded  M.  de  Calli^res  in  the  government  of  Canada  in 
1703.  He  was  married  at  Quebec  to  Louise  Elizabeth  Joybert  de 
Sooknge,  daughter  of  Chevalier  Joybert  de  Soulange.  This 
marriage  was  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  by  the  French  ministry, 
wk  did  not  wish  him,  nor  any  of  their  colonial  governors,  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  residents. 

He  displayed  great  activity  in  1710,  in  the  defence  of  Quebec 
—the  expense  of  which,  however,  was  mainly  borne  by  its 
ifiittbitants  ;  and  he  made  preparation  for  the  relief  of  Montreal. 

After  the  accession  of  Louis  XY.,  he  effected  in  the  colony 
Qsmerons  reforms,  which  were  much  required,  and  the  most  impor- 
(ut  were  those  of  improved  education  and  civilization.  He  died 
St  Quebec  on  the  lOtb  of  October,  1725,  universally  regretted  by 
the  people  of  the  colony.  His  administration .  was  tranquil ; 
md  his  measures,  whether  civil  or  warlike,  were  usually  crowned 
with 


7i^ 
Admieal  Sib  HOVEDEN  WALKER. 
A 

From  the  few  particulars  we  have  at  hand,  we  learn  that  this 
celebrated  naval  officer  entered  the  British  service  at  an  early  age, 
wd  speedily  attained  to  the  highest  honors.  For  his  gallantry 
iad  bravery,  in  1711,  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  He  is 
c^iDoected  with  our  history  in  having  been  the  commander  of 
the  ill-starred  expedition  which  sailed  for  Quebec,  to  wrest  Canada 
from  the  French,  in  the  same  year.  Everything  connected  with 
'.ius  lamentable  epoch  in  his  life  is  well  known,  as  it  forms  part  of 
ur  history.  The  French  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
Hmadron  ascending  the  river,  which  in  those  days  was  not  so  ^bsj 
*'i  Bavigate  as  at  present,  the  St.  Lawrence  not  having  the  benefit 

''  light-houses^  buoys,  Ac. ;  and  they  were  successful,  aided  also  by 
« n^jnn  which  overtook  Walker.  Half  his  ships  were  wrecked  on 
1^  1UX  (Eu/bj  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  hejwas  compelled  to  return 
iu  HogUuid.     It  is  useless  now  to  speculate  ozi  the  oonsequenoes  to 
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this  country  if  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  our  harbour;  suffic  it 
to  say,  that  the  French  were  80  reduced  in  numbers  by  ill-health, 
disease  and  famine,  that  it  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  overcome  them. 

Walker,  on  his  return  to  England,  suflPered  more  reverses ;  his 
splendid  ship,  the  Edgar ^  of  seventy-six  guns,  blew  up  at  Spithead, 
and  nearly  all  the  crew  perished  -,  the  officers  were  nearly  all  on 
shore.  Sir  Hoveden  was  blamed  for  some  negligence  in  this 
matt<»r,  and  not  having  recovered  his  good  name  by  his  loss  at 
Quebec,  was  dismissed  the  service  in  1715.  He  published  in  1720, 
"-4  Journal  or  full  account  of  tlw  late  expedition  to  Canada,  drc.,*'  in 
his  defence,  but  without  avail ;  previous  to  which,  however,  he  had 
proceeded  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  settled  upon  a  plantation. 
He  died,  actually  broken-hearted,  in  1725. 


MARQUIS  DE  BEAUHARNOIS. 

Charles,  Marqtjts  de  Beauharnois,  succeeded  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil  in  the  government  of  New  France  in  1726,  and  held  that 
appointment  for  more  than  twenty  years — a  fact  which  goes  far 
to  prove  his  fitness  and  capacity  for  such  a  high  office.  lie  was 
commodore  in  the  royal  navy  of  France,  in  which  he  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  bygone  years,  and  had  filled  some  important  posts  besides. 

During  the  long  and  critical  period  in  which  he  exercised  the 
gubnatorial  functions  in  Canada — although  inundations  and  earth- 
quakes, dearth,  famine,  war  and  sickness  prevailed  and  had  to  be  con- 
tended with — the  French  ministry  had  never  cause  either  to  reproach 
him  for  remissness  of  duty,  or  correct  him  in  his  general  administra- 
tion of  affiiirs,  except  once,  when  he  took  part  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  clergy  and  the  Chapter  on  the  occasion  of  the  collision  of  those 
parties  relative  to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  Bishop  de  Valli^res. 

In  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  inroads  which  the  Outagauii.'* 
were  making  on  the  Unprotected  colonists  throughout  the  country. 
he  found  it  necessary,  during  the  early  part  of  his  administratioii, 
to  give  a  sudden  and  decided  check  to  their  proceeding.^.  A  small 
army  was  organized  composed  of  the  colonists,  who  pursued  the 
savages  as  far  as  where  the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands,  and  the 
Mississippi.  They  met  in  with  the  Indians,  and  signally  defeated 
them ;  besides  destroying  their  huts  and  plantations,  thoy  indexed 
nearly  exterminated  the  cruel  and  unrelentless  red  men  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Outagamis,  while  they  avenged  the  death  of  their  couutryn 
men.     It  was  a  just  retribution. 
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When  var  ^as  declared  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
•onquest  of  Canada  and  the  other  French  colonics  resolved  on  by 
tk  fonner,  and  when  only-  a  small  and  feeble  force  was  at  his 
•%iosal,  he  fortified  and  strengthened  the  several  weak  positions 
ff  the  country,  and  founded  the  impregnable  Crown  Point.  By 
hifc  representations  and  entreaties,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  the 
French  ministry  to  send  an  expedition  to  recapture  Cape  Breton, 
and  to  drive  the  English  from  the  West  Indies.  Had  this 
expedition  been  commanded  by  a  competent  and  able  officer,  great 
damage  would  certainly  have  been  done  to  our  sea  and  land  forces. 
.V&  it  happened,  the  French  fleet  was  annihilated  by  fierce  and  violent 
storms,  which  the  inexperienced  D'Auville  was  unable  to  contend 
a^nst.    Beauharnois  was  succeeded  in  1746  by  M.  de  la  Jonqui^re. 


SIEUR  DE  LA  VEKENDRYE. 

PnERRE  Gautiiier  DE  Varennes,  Sicur  de  la  Verendrye,  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  great  mountain  range  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  1731.  The  expense  of  this  achievement  (although 
if  had  been  projected  by  M.  de  Beauharnois),  was  borne  entirely 
by  M.  Verendrye  himself.  It  added  great  lustre  to  his  name, 
aud  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  Cross  of  St.  Jjouis.  He 
vas  a  native  of  France,  and  had  been  previous  to  his  undertaking 
1  which  was  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Pacific),  engaged  in  trafficking 
in  jieltry  with  the  natives.  He  died  at  Quebec  on  the  6th  of 
iK-ember,  1749,  just  as  Ije  was  about,  by  the  king's  desire,  to 
re.>^ame  his  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

lie  once  related  to  Mr.  Kalm,  a  Swedish  savantj  who  was  on  a 
Tbit  to  Canada,  that  he  had  discovered,  in  one  of  the  remotest 
•f  the  countries  which  he  "had  reached,  at  a  spot  nine  hundred 
wasnes  beyond  Montreal,  some  massive  pillars,  each  formed  of  a 
*iii^le  block  of  stone,  resting  one  against  the  other,  or  superimposed, 
i<  are  the  courses  of  a  wall.  He  concluded  that,  thus  arranged, 
'•le  pile  must  have  been  formed  by  human  hands.  One  of  the 
I'lUrs  was  surmounted  by  a  much  smaller  block,  only  one  foot 
isi^^h  and  a  few  inches  across,  bearing  on  two  sides  graven  char- 
-<:t^rs  of  an  unknown  language.  This  stone  was  sent  to  Paris. 
>cvfral  JcMiits  who  saw  it  in  Canada,  said  to  Kalm  that  the 
^j^raving  which  it  bore  resembled  the  Tartaric  characters.  This 
'pioion,  in  Kalm's  estimation,  tended  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
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an  Asiatic  immigiation  to  America,  and  the  real  origination  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  native  races  found  in  possession  of  its  two 
continents  and  isknds. 


MICHEL  SARRASIN, 

A  MOST  learned  French  savant,  who  resided  at  Quebec,  when 
this  province  was  a  dependency  of  France.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pans  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
the  province,  and  held  the  office  of  what  was  termed,  '^  Physician 
to  the  King/'  To  the  Sovereign  Council  he  was  keeper  of  the 
King's  Sesi,  in  1733,  after  Counsellor  Delino.  He  contributed 
many  papers  to  various  learned  societies ;  among  them,  *^  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Castor,'  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  year  1704 ;  "  A  Letter  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Cap  de  la, 
Magdeleine"  in  the  memoirs  of  Trevoux,  1736;  "  Description  of 
the  Water  or  Musk  Rat  of  America^'  in  the  Paris  Documents  ; 
and  a  description  of  the  plant  which  he  discovered  and  called 
Sarracenia  purpurea. 

Charlevoix  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  learned  man  in  the 
colony.  He  married,  in  Canada,  Mile.  Marie  Anne  Haseur,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  in  1739,  in  Paris.  His  decease  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  September,  1734^  at  the  age  of  75  years. 


COUNT  DE  LA  GALLISSONNIERE. 

Roland  Michel  Barrin,  Count  de  la  Galllssonni^re,  admi. 
nistrator  of  the  government  of  New  France  from  1747  to  1749, 
during  the  imprisonment  in  England  of  Admiral  de  la  Jonqui^rc, 
the  governor. 

He  was  a  distinguished  marine  officer,  active,  energetic,  an<l 
enlightened  as  a  civilian )  and  spent  in  scientific  pursuits  sucH 
leisure  aa  his  public  duties  allowed  him.  He  governed  Canada  oalv 
two  years ;  but  he  gave,  during  that  brief  time,  a  strong  impulse 
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to  its  adnuniBtration,  as  well  as  much  good  counsel  to  the  Frencli 
minisiry,  wliich,  had  it  been  followed^  wonld  no  doubt  have  pre- 
senredy  for  some  time  longer,  this  fine  dependenoy  to  France.  His 
administration  is  chiefly  marked  by  some  disputes  with  the  English 
and  their  colonists  in  the  other  proyinces,  relative  to  their  right 
of  iray  in  and  about  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Ohio 
r^on.  He  made  extensive  defensive  fortifications  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  province,  and  formed  the  project  of  settling  the 
Franco-Canadians,  who  had  hitherto  lived  on  the  peninsula,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — a  project  which  received  the 
approbation  and  assistance  of  the  French  ministry,*and  was  carried 
into  effect. 

He  afterwards  went  again  into  active  service,  and  in  1756,  was 
charged  to  transport  land  forces  to  Minorca,  for  the  siege  of  Fort 
Mahon.  His  fleet  was  met,  in  returning,  by  Admiral  Byng's 
squadron ;  and  an  action  took  place,  which,  however,  the  French 
cannot  call  a  victory,  as  all  that  Gallissonni^re  could  do  was  to 
force  Byng  to  retire — for  which  act,  the  latter  was  tried  by  court 
martial,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  sentenced  and  shot.  The 
former  did  not  long  survive  this  event :  always  delicate  in  bodily 
constitntion,  he  undertook  his  last  expedition  only  from  an  over 
sense  of  du^,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  who  foretold 
that  the  fatigues  which  he  must  undergo  would  kill  him.  Accord- 
ingly, October  26, 1756,  having  halted  at  Nemours,  on  his  way  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  Louis  XV.  then  was,  he  died.  The  king, 
who  bad  not  even  conferred  upon  him  [the  mde  of  vice-adminu, 
afterwards  alleged  Hiut  his  assertion  may  be  doiibted),  that  he  had 
caDed  his  deceasea  servant  to  court,  in  order  to  create  him  a 
Tnarwhal  of  France.  His  loss  was  much  felt  in  the  French  royal 
marine ;  by  the  sailors  more  especially,  whose  affections  he  gained 
by  attending  to  their  interests  with  paternal  affection  and  kind 
re^ud. 

His  administrative  and  scientiflc  talents  even  surpassed  his 
genius  for  active  war.  The  former  shone  conspicuously  in  New 
France;  and  while  he  was  military  commandant  of  Kochefort, 
when  the  commissariat  for  nu&rine  was  organised,  he  had  the 
direction  of  that  establishment.  Men  of  science  lost  'a  brother  by 
bis  decease,  for  he  was  a  devoted  student  of  natural  history, 
being  especially  attached  to  those  depotments  of  knowledge  most 
contributing  to  man's  well-being.  Thus,  whatever  foreign  loca- 
lities he  visited,  he  endowed  with  the  most  useful  pknts  of  old 
Fiaoce,  and  rendered  to  her,  in  exchayge,  whatever  was  likely  to 
fefirich  her  from  the  New  World,  and  other  foreign  parts. 
Lt  Gallissonni^re  had  a  great  heart  and  a  beautiful  mind,  seated  in 
i  mean  body,  for  he  was  both  low  in  stature  and  deformed  in  person. 
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MARQUIS  DE  LA  JONQUIERE. 

Jacques  Pierre  de  Taffanel,  Marquis  de  la  Jonqui^re, 
governor  of  Canada  from  1749  to  1752,  was  born  about  1686,  in 
the  .Chateau  of  La  Jonqui^re,  Languedoc,  and  was  the  descen- 
dant of  a  high  fcimily  of  Catalonian  origin.  He  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the  Cevennes — that 
is,  he  actively  persecuted  the  French  Protestants  in  the  south, 
thrusting  them  out  with  fire  and  sword, — and  also  in  the  defence 
of  Toulon  against  the  Savoyards.  He  had  accompanied  Duguay- 
Trouin  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  fought  along  with  La  Bruyere  de  Court 
against  Admiral  Matthews,  in  1744,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  the  service.  His  government  was  marked  with 
considerable  firmness,  and  he  generally  carried  out  the  policy  of 
the  energetic  and  talented  La  Gallissonni^re.  He  solicited  bis 
recall  in  1751,  in  consequence  of  some  charges  relative  to  his 
monopoly  of  the  peltry  traffic,  preferred  against  him  by  the  Jesuitii, 
to  which  the  ministry  gave  credence  j  but  before  he  could  receive 
it,  his  bodily  powers,  severely  aficctcd  by  mental  irritatiou,  and 
impaired  by  age  and  the  fatigues  of  an  over  active  career,  gave 
way,  and  he  died  at  Quebec  on  the  17th  of  May,  1752.  France  lotit 
in  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  naval  officers.  He  wjis  of  an 
indominitable  spirit  in  action — a  precious  quality  at  a  time  when  the 
war  marine  of  France  was  overmatched  in  physical  strength  by  that 
of  her  rival.  His  person  was  well  formed,  but  he  was  low  in 
stature.  He  had  an  imposing  air ;  but  his  mental  acquirements, 
it  is  said,  were  not  great.  He  tarnished  his  reputation  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  and  his  avarice  laid  him  open  at  last,  after 
accumulating  a  large  fortune,  to  the  attacks  which  hastened  his 
death.  Although  possessed  of  millions,  he  denied  himself,  it  may 
be  said,  the  veriest  necessities  of  life,  even  in  his  last  moments. 


LORENZO  DU  PONTE. 

Lorenzo  bu  Ponte,  a  native  of  Canada  ;  was  born  there  in 
1749,  and  died  at  New  York,  1838.  He  was  an  Italian  poet 
and  translator  of  some  repute.     Part  of  his  early  years  were  spent 
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in  Venioe.  His  amorous  venes  forced  him  to  fly  from  that  city, 
and  he  went  to  Goritz  in  Austria,  where  he  raised  up  new  enemies, 
and  left  for  Dresden,  with  an  introduction  to  Saleri,  the  composer. 
For  Salieri  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  the  opera  of  the  ''  Danaid^t^* 
and  others.  He  then  visited  France  and  England,  Holland,  and 
finally  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  tried  various 
schemes  of  living  without  success;  and  in  1806,  after  getting  into 
debt  and  arranging  with  his  creditors,  obtained  a  subsistence  by 
teaching  his  native  language  and  by  translation.  He  also  wrote 
his  adventures  from  1828  to  1827,  in  four  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  New  York. 


MARQUIS  DUQUESNB  DE  MENNEVILLE. 

A  BBAYK  and  judicious  governor  of  New  France,  who,  during 
three  most  important  years  (frx)m  1762  to  1755)  while  he  governed 
the  country,  pursued  such  a  firm  and  rigorous  policy  ss  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  this  and  his  native  country, 
France.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  royal  marine  service,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  his  appointment  by  the  distingubhed  De 
Gallisaonni^re.  He  was  descended  from  the  greatest  Duquesne, 
grmnd-admiral  of  France,  under  Louis  XIY.  He  introduced 
great  reforms  in  the  colony,  placed  the  colonial  troops  on  a  par 
with  the  European  by  constant  drilling  and  study ;  he  erected  forts 
in  the  far  west  for  the  protection  of  the  country  and  his  country- 
men, and  he  resisted  the  encroachments  of  tho  English  and  col- 
onial troops.  Whether  it  was  that  he  found  the  ''speck  of  war," 
which  was  at  that  time  rising  on  the  horison,  too  great  a  task  for 
him  to  resist  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  or  whether  he  had 
some  prophetic  warning  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  New  France, 
and  so  wished  to  give  up  so  great  a  responsibility,  we  are  not  able 
to  say;  but  he  solicited  his  recall  on  the  plea  that  he  wished  to 
retom  to  active  duty. 


i2  SkXTbHtS  of  OXLUBAnD  OAR AOtAkSj 


MARQUIS  DE  VAUDREUHi. 

Pierre  Francois,  Marquis  de  Yaadreail-Cavagnal,  the  last 
governer  of  Canada  under    French  doijuination,  and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best.     This  latter  assertion  will  be  readily  granted, 
particularly  when  the  trying  and  arduous  circumfitances  under 
which  he  labored  are  taken  into  consideration.     He  was  a  son  of 
the  former  governor  of  New  France,  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
born  at  Quebec,  in  1698.     Having  joined  the  military  service  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  marine  corps.     In  1733,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  and  in  1743,  of  Louisiana, 
in  both  of  which  situations  he  was  greatly  popular.     In  1748,  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title ;  and  in  1755,  was  elevated  to  the 
high  and  responsible  appointment  of  governor  of  New  France, — 
an  appointment,  which,  if  Montcalm  and  he  had  acted  in  con- 
cert, and  the  former  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  plans  of 
the    latter,  he  would   certainly   have   held  for   a  much  longer 
period  than  he  did.     The  jealousy,  or  rather  the  contempt^  with 
which    Montcalm    regarded    M.    de  Yandreuil    and    his    valu- 
able suggestions,  certainly  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  the  French  nation  in  America.     M.  de  Yandreuil 
ever  studied  the  welfare  of  Canada,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to 
his  sovereign.     He  would  rather  have  died,  and  sacrificed  all  he 
possessed,  than  tarnish  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  arms  of  his 
country.     He  was  a  true  Frenchman,  bold  and  energetic  in  his 
measures,  and  yet  wise  and  judicious  in  carrying  them  out.     This 
was  clearly  manifested  when  he  capitulated  to  Amherst  at  Mont- 
real, notwithstanding  the  intention  of  the  valorous  De  Levis  to 
hold  out  with  his  scanty  forces  to  the  last ;  a  determination  which 
De  Yandreuil  saw  was  hopeless,  and  would  involve  the  needless 
destruction  of  Montreal,  and  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.     He 
therefore  pursued  the  wisest,  and  indeed  the  only  course  open  to 
him,  and  no  one  can  justly  impeach  his  loyalty  or  patriotism  in  so 
doing. 

After  his  return  to  France  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  on 
some  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  friends  of  Montcalm, 
but  a  trial  before  the  Ch&telet  de  Paris  exonerated  him  from 
these,  and  from  all  blame  in  his  administration  of  the  a&irs  of 
Canada.  He  was  released  from  imprisonment,  but  stripped  of 
nearly  all  his  worldly  possessions.     He  died  in  1764. 
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BARON  DIESKAU. 

John  Ha&mand,  Baxon  Dieskau,  celebrated  as  the  commaiider- 
ifi-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  this  country  daring  the  time 
anterior  to  Montcalm,  and  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  French  daring  that  period.  His  last  act 
WIS  when  he  commanded  the  expedition  sent  up  to  defeat  and  drive 
off  that  of  the  English  which  was  advancing  to  invade  Canada  in 
1755.  On  this  occasion  he  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
armj  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  but  on  the  same  day  met  that 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Johnson.  A  second  battle  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  Dieskau,  he  himself  being 
made  prisoner,  and  also  seriously  wounded.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Xew  Tork,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  recovered,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.  His  decease  taking  place  at  Surenne,  in 
France,  September  8,  1767. 


M.  DE  VAUQUELIN. 

A  BaAYX  and  chivalrous  French  naval  officer,  who  commanded 
the  French  ships  at  Quebec,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  M. 
Oametu  says  that ''  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  enemy's  power, 
eorered  with  honorable  wounds,  after  an  heroic  combat  of  two . 
bors,  maintained  against  several  frigates,  opposite  Point  anx 
Trembles.'^  Almost  all  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  as  well 
ag  most  of  the  ^scanty  crew  of  VAtdlantey  aboard  which  vessel  he 
bad  hobted  his  flag,  and  would  not  strike  it. 

Brave  as  he  proved  himself  to  be,  Captain  Yauquelin  was  ill 
reeeived  at  court  when  he  returned  to  France.  The  Moniteur 
'^-  la  FJoUe  of  1857,  in  an  article  on  this  brave  sailor,  recounts 
tbe  following  touching  particulars : — 

''his  ^Sl  known  that  Jean  Yanquelin,  the  •celebrated  naval 
^ptain,  highly  reputed  for  his  rare  merit  and  admirable  intrepidity, 
l^'<T  distinguishing  himself  greatly  in  defending  Louisiana,  and 
^^nrards  the  city  of  Quebec,  was,  through  some  dark  intrigues, 
%nuied  and  put  in  prison.  Despite  his  reclamations  and  those 
>ilus£uni]y,  he  died  in  the  year  1763,  without  having  had  his 
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0806  tried.    Some  aathon  even  say  that  he  was  aasaflsinated  in  the 
prison;  bat  this  report  seems  not  to  be  sofficiently  attested. 

''  He  left  behind  him  a  son,  Pierre  Vanqaeliny  who  devoted 
himself  at  an  oarlj  age  to  the!  study  of  African  history  and  geo- 
graphy; his  researches  in  which  obtained  for  him  a  prise,  in  1776, 
from  Uie  Academy  of  Lyons. 

''  This  young  savantj  highly  recommended  by  a  brave  officer 
who  knew  his  connections  (the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil),  was,  in 
1774,  placed  by  Turgot  in  the  admiralty  office,  where  he  occupied 
his  leisure  time  in  drawing  up  a  memorial,  narrating  the  career 
and  services  of  his  father,  m  the  hope  of  his  merit  being  acknow- 
ledged and  his  memory  cleared  of  blame.  A  circumstance  occur- 
ring fortuitously,  came  in  aid  of  this  work  of  filial  piety. 

^'  In  1775,  Queen  Marie  Antoniette  was  present  at  the  first  com- 
munion of  some  young  girls  of  the  Commune  de  Meudon ;  and 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  one  among  them,  chosen  by  the 
others,  presented  to  her  Majesty  a  fine  nosegav  of  white  roses ; 
reciting  at  the  same  time  a  complimentary  address,  prepared  be- 
forehand, thanking,  the  Queen  for  the  honor  she  had  done  the  rude 
parishoners  by  condescending  to  come  among  them. 

''  The  young  girl  charged  with  this  duty  was  Mile.  Elizabeth 
Vauquelin,  then  aged  thirteen,  who  lived  with  one  of  her  aunts 
at  Meudon.  She  greatly  pleased  the  Queen,  who  after  embracing 
her,  asked  whether  she  could  do  anything  for  her. 

''The  youne  lady,  not  disconcerted,  yet  with  tears  starting  from 
her  eves,  replied,  '  I  make  bold  to  solicit  your  Majesty  that  you 
would  cause  justice  to  be  rendered  to  the  good  name  of  my  grand- 
father.' 

''  The  noble  heart  of  the  Queen  was  softened  on  hearing  this 
appeal.  She  again  embraced  the  girl,  and  promised  that  her  re- 
quest should  not  be  neglected.  Nor  was  it ;  for  that  very  day  she 
informed  the  king  of  what  had  passed.  Louis  XVI.,  ever  good, 
ever  just,  ordered  M.  de  Sartimes,  then  Minister  of  Marine,  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  Jean  Vauquelin,  and  let  him  know  the 
result. 

'<  The  inquiry  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  were  Lapeyrouse,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  hero  of  Can- 
ada. The  inquiries  made  were  eminently  favorable  to  the  me- 
mory of  Vauquelin ;  they  attested  the  glorious  services  which  he 
had  performed  as  a  French  naval  officer,  and  proved  the  injustice 
of  the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  him  in  his 
later  years. 

*'  Louis  XVI.  caused  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  be  presented  to  I 
him;  and  letting  M.  Vauquelin  know  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
told  him  that  his  father's  services  would  not  be  forgotten.  The 
latter  presented  to  the  king  a  copy  of  his  memoire  on  the  geogra- 
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jhj  of  Africa.  Some  months  afterwards  Louis  sent  him  on  an 
important  mission  to  Morocoo,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  ad- 
minbly.  In  1777,  the  ministry  havine  decided  to  establish  per- 
nttoent  relations  in  the  farthest  east;  Vanqnelin  was  appointed 
king's  consul  in  China,  and  obtained  an  exsequatur  as  such  from 
Kieo-Long,  the  reigning  emperor.  This  &ct  has  never  obtained 
publicity  till  now.  M.  Vauquelin  rendered  great  services;  and 
left  a  good  personal  repute  in  China.'' 


COUNT  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

Ths  Count  db  Yaudbbuil  mentioned  in  the  deed;  after  the 
death  of  Pierre  FrangoiS;  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  naval 
foreeB;  was  bom,  at  Quebec  in  1728.  He  entered  the  French  naval 
wrrice  in  1741;  and  commanded  L'Artthus§  in  1756.  He  gave 
bttde  to  two  English  frigates  on  the  C6te  de  BretagnC;  and  dia  not 
RureDder  until  he  had  saved  the  fleet  which  he  had  under  convoy. 
^English  not  only  requested  him  to  retain  his  sword;  but  sent 
^  to  Fiance  without  exacting  an  exchange.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war;  in  answer  to  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  king; 
vff  tbe  government  of  St  Dominique;  he  said :  '^No;  sire,  the  only  post 
mailable  to  a  seaman  in  war  timo;  is  that  of  a  commander  of  a  ship.'' 
He  oonuoanded  the  Fendant  at  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  under 
I>'fistaing;  took  six  millions  worth  of  prizes  during  the  cruisC;  and 
ctptoied  the  Senegal  in  1779.  He  was  present,  in  his  quality  of 
•XDenl  officer;  at  five  naval  engagements.  That  of  D'Ouessant 
^saiast  Admiral  Keppel  was  undecided ;  that  of  Martinique  against 
Hood  was  a  disappointment,  as  was  the  encounter  between  Comte 
<ie  Ghiichen  with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt ;  but  that  of  the  Cfhe^- 
'iffolx  against  Oraves  was  a  victory;  which  resulted  in  the 
^italation  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  present  at  the  two 
"^^sgements  with  Bodney,  under  the  Comte  de  G-uicheU;  as  well 
voader  the  Gomte  de  Grasse  Tilly.  Seasam;  who  commanded 
'^Trimi^Aanty  and  who  conducted  the  advance  guard,  spared 
u^g  to  be  beforehand  respecting  the  fate  of  Paris,  and  thereby 
^ed  twelve  ships.  The  Council  of  War  assembled  in  1784 
^»iered  entire  justice  to  his  able  retreat;  and  Louis  XYI.  in 
FQ9!m  thanked  him.  Already  a  Commander  of  St.  Louis,  he  was 
'^^ated  Grand  Croix  in  1789.  During  this  notable  period  he  was 
W  to  the  Etats  Ototomx.    Threatened  in  1792;  he  defended  the 
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Tnileries,'^  and  afterwards  emigrated.  The  minister,  Bertram, 
wrote  to  him  inyiting  him  to  resume  his  post.  Las  Gasas,  in  the 
^^Mimartal  de  Ste.  Hiltne"  speaking  ahont  the  emigration  of  Com- 
blents,  says  that  the  cooncillors  of  Slonsienr  were  M.  M.  d'Avaray 
and  de  Jancourt,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  and  the  Bishop  d' Arras, 
and  Marquis  le  Gomte  d'Artois.  Madame  de  Genlis  pronounces  a 
eulogy  on  him  in  her  Mimoires,  He  entered  Franoe  with  eagerness 
under  the  consulate,  and  died  in  1802.  He  must  not  be  blended 
with  the  Comte  de  Veudreuil,  his  contemporary,  the  same  perhaps 
to  whom  Charlevoix  was  preceptor,  who  pursued  Nelson  during  the 
American  war,  and  who  was  chief  of  the  squadron  at  Dominique, 
where  he  commanded  the  Sceptre,  as  well  as  in  the  engagement 
against  Admiral  Hood.    He  was  wounded  on  the  12th  of  April. 


CHEVALIER  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

Pierre  Fran{K)is  Riqaud,  Chevalier  de  Yaudreuil,  another 
member  of  that  illustrious  family,  and  brother  to  the  last  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  successively  lieutentant-govemor  of  Quebec  and 
governor  of  Three  [Rivers  and  Montreal,  was  bom  in  that  citj  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1704,  and  married  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1733, 
at  Quebec,  Louise  Th6r^e  Fleury  de  La  G-orgendi^re.     According 
to  the  author  of  the  memoirs,  published  by  the  Historical  Society 
at  Quebec,  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  not  very  ingenious,  plain,  affable, 
beneficent,  and  capable  of  risking  everything  for  the  service  of  his 
sovereign.     He  took  Fort  Massachusetts,  achieved  a  victory  over 
Colonel  Parker  on  lake  St.  Sacrement,  sunk  twenty  bateaux,  and 
took  five  officers  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men ;  destrc^ed  the 
preparations  of  a  campaign  under  the  bastions  of  Fort  George  ; 
went  to  France,,  where  he  prevailed  on  the  French  ministry  to 
despatch  Montcalm,  De  L^vis,  Bourlamaque  and  Bougainville  to 
this  country;  assembled  at  St.  John  the  army  which  besieged 
Oswego  and  Ontario,  and  slid  in  between  the  forts,  during  tlie 
siege,  in  spite  of  a  corps  of  troops  which  were  there  established 
to  keep  open  the  communication  of  these  two  fortresses.      Tiie 
last  attempt  to  detach  from  the  English  the  Iroquois  cantons, 
was  made  through  his  ministry  in  1757.     Rigaud  de  Yaudretill 

*Bnt  for  the  intrapid  defenoe  of  the  body-gxiard,  and  the  exertions  of  tHe 
Marqois  de  VaQdreail,  who  succeeded  in  reyiring  in  the  French  gnards  sozzie 
sparlu  of  their  ancient  loyalty,  the  king  himself  and  the  royal  family  would 
hare  fallen  a  pray  to  the  assassinB.    (Alison's  Hutory  of  Europe,  Yol.  L) 
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left  wiih  nine  canoes  loaded  with  preeents ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
ODoantagn^  came  to  meet  him  with  twenty  warriors ;  they  saw 
him  near  Oawego.  Each  chief  was  sainted  with  three  volleys  of 
musketry,  a  tent  was  struck;  and  the  two  chiefs  were  brought 
tc^ther.  There  is  found  in  the  "  M6mo\re$ 9wr  le  Canada"  as 
weUasin  the  '<  Sagamos  lUustris,"  the  remaining  description  of  the 
conference^  which,  lioweyer,  had  no  effect.  He  was  still  living 
with  his  wife,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in  1770. 


MONTCALM. 

Louis  Joseph  de  Saint  Y^ban,  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
celebrated  in  history  as  a  brave,  bold  and  intrepid  French  military 
officer,  and  as  the  last  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  America, 
preriouB  to  what  is  termed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  distinguished 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  command  oon- 
Med  to  him  hj  his  sovereign,  and  more  particularlv  for  the  stout 
sad  resolute  resistenee  which  he  made  to  the  English  under  Wolfe 
io  1759,  when  they  attacked  the  city  of  Quelle.  He  was  the 
deaeendant  of  a  noble  French  family  (members  of  which  are  still 
Hjiog),  and  was  bom  in  the  Chateau  of  Caudiac,  near  Nimes,  in 
1712.  He  entered  the  army  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  served  in 
I^aa  early  as  1784,  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  under 
^Ue  Igle  daring  the  war  for  the  Austrian  succession ;  Italy  again 
^^^came  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  there  he  gained  the  rank  of 
eoJQoel  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Piacenza  (1746).  In  1756, 
b^  then  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Fieaeh  troops  in  Oanada.  He  arrived  in  this  country  about  the 
aiddle  of  May,  and  soon  after  began  operations  against  the  English 
^  great  activity  and  success.  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  was  carried 
^  Uth  Aii^:iiBt^  after  a  brisk  and  well-conducted  attack.  The 
3^  vear  he  forced  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
^Qeh  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
^  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  forty- 
^  guns  and  large  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  which 
yjt  invalaable  to  his  nearly  destitute  army.  Scarcity  of  food  had 
^ one  of  bis  greatest  difficulties;  the  harvest  in  Canada  had 
^,  and  tlie  French  government  was  reluctant  to  send  out 
^pEes,  which  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  English  cruisers. 
•V^Qteafan  had^  besides,  to  oppose  an  enemy  far  superior  in  numbers 
'^beipline  to  his  own  troops,  which  consisted  in  a  great  measure 
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of  Canadiaii  yolanteen.  Notwithstanding  these  disadyantages  he 
held  his  eronnd  firmly,  when,  in  the  campaign  of  1768,  the  English 
nnder  Abercrombie,  marched  from  the  south  toward  the  French 
dominions.  Montcalm  occupied  the  strong  position  of  Tioonderago, 
made  it  still  stronger  by  entrenchments,  in  constructing  which  he 
worked  with  the  common  soldiers,  and,  at  the  head  of  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  OTer  fifteen 
thousand.  After  a  fierce  battle,  which  lasted  four  hours  (July  8, 
1768),  the  British  retreated  in  disorder.  The  personal  bravery 
which  Montcalm  had  evinced,  increased  his  popularity  among  his 
soldiers ;  and  it  is  believed  by  man^,  that  if  he  had  received  timely 
reinforcements,  he  could  have  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  in  North  America,  or  held  out  for  a  much  longer  period ; 
but  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  home  government,  the 
scarcity  of  food  all  over  New  France,  and  personal  dissensionfl 
between  the  governor  and  the  military  commander,  forbade  him  to 
look  for  much  assistance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  victory  he  expressed 
his  oonviction  that  in  a  few  months  the  English  would  be  masters 
of  the  French  colonies  in  America.  Resolved,  however,  to  struggle 
to  the  last,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  ^*  to  find  his  grave  under  the 
ruins  of  the  colony,"  he  aotivelv  prepared  for  the  campaign  of 
1759.  The  English,  on  the  other  side,  spared  no  exertions  to 
make  their  conquest  sure;  troops  were  sent  firom  Europe,  the 
colonial  regiments  were  thoroughly  re-organised,  and  a  strong 
fleet  was  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  While  Amherst  and 
Prideaux  were  manoDuvering  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  General  Wolfe,  at  the  bead  of 
eight  thousand  chosen  troops,  supported  by  the  fleet  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  presented  himself  before  Quebec.  The  success  of  the 
whole  campaign,  or  more  properly  the  conquest  of  Canada,  depended 
upon  the  taking  of  that  city ;  and  to  protect  it,  Montcalm  had| 
concentrated  his  principal  forces  on  the  iMuiks  of  the  MontmoreDcij 
river.  Being  attacked  in  front  by  Wolfe,  on  July  81,  he  repelledj 
him  with  considerable  loss.  Wolfe  then  changed  his  plans ;  h| 
prudently  landed  his  troops  bv  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  above  Quebec,  climbed  the  table  land  that  overhangs  th4 
city,  and  on  the  morning  of  18th  September,  appeared  with  hit 
whole  force  on  the  heights  of  Abrahaqi,  in  the  rear  of  the  Frenol 
army.  Montcalm  flew  at  once  to  oppose  his  advance ;  and  by  tei 
o'clock  the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each  having  fewa 
than  five  thousand  men,  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  one  anothef 
Montcalm  led  the  attack  in  person,  but  his  troops  soon  broke  befoi| 
the  deadly  fire  and  unflinching  front  of  the  British ;  and  whc^ 
Wolfe,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  28th  and  the  Louisbounj 
Grenadiers,  gave  the  order  to  charge  with  bayonets,  the  FrencI 
fled  in  every  direction.  The  gallant  British  genend  fell  in  til 
moment  of  triumph.    Montcalm^  having  received  one  musket  b« 
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earlier  in  the  action,  was  mortally  wounded  while  attemptiDg  to 
Tally  a  body  of  fagitire  Canadians,  a  few  moments  after  Wolfe 
vas'  borne  from  the  field.  On  being  told  that  his  death  was  near : 
^  So  much  the  better/'  he  said,  ^*  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec.''  He  died  next  morning ;  and  his  death  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  all  Canada,  "  where  his  career,'^  as  Bancroft 
obsenres,  ''had  been  a  wonderful  struggle  against  inexorable 
destiny."  He  was  buried  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  on  Garden 
street,  Quebec. 

A  public  monument  to  the  memory  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
was  erected  at  Quebec  in  1827,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  governor-general  of  Canada. 

The  following  inscription  and  epitaph  which  we  give,  was  written 

bj  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris  in 

1761,  and'  was  inscribed  on  a  monument  which  that  body  had 

designed  to  erect  in  Quebec,  but  which  never  reached  that  city, 

the  vessel  on  which  it  had  been  embarked  having  been  lost  at  sea : 

He&e  Listh 

In  either  hemisphere  to  live  forever, 

LEWIS  JOSEPH  DE  MONTCALM  GOZON, 

Marquis  of  St.  Y^ran,  Baron  of  Gabriac, 

Commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Lewis, 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  French  army ; 
not  less  an  excellent  citizen  than  soldier^ 
who  knew  no  desire  but  that  of 
TRUE  olory; 
Happy  in  a  natural  Genius,  improved  by  literature ; 
Having  gone  through  the  several  steps  of  military  honors 
with  an  uninterrupted  lustre; 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  war, 
the  juncture  of  the  times,  and  the  crbis  of  danger ; 
In  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany, 
an  indefatigable  general : 
He  so  discharged  his  important  trusts, 
that  he  seemed  always  equal  to  still  greater 
At  length,  grown  bright  with  perils, 
sent  to  secure  the  province  of  Canada 
With  a  handful  of  men, 
he  more  than  once  repulsed  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  made  himself  master  of  their  forts 
replete  with  troops  and  ammunition. 
Inored  to  cold,  hunger,  watching  and  labourSj 
unmindiul  of  himself, 
he  had  no  sensation  but  for  his  soldiers  : 
An  enemy  with  the  fiercest  impetuosity; 
a  yictor  with  the  tenderest  humanity. 
Adverse   fortune   he  compensated   with   valour; 
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the  want  of  strength  with  skill  and  actiYity 

and,  with  his  counsel  and  support, 

for  four  years  protracted  the  impending 

hie  of  the  colony. 

Having,  with  varioTis  artifices, 

long  baffled  a  great  army, 

headed  by  an  expert  and  intrepid  commander, 

and  a  fleet  furnished  with  all  warlike  stores, 

compelled  at  length  to  an  engagement, 

he  fell — ^in  the  first  rank — ^in  the  first  onset, 

warm  with  those  hopes  of  religion 

which  he  had  always  cherished; 

to  the  inexpressible  loss  of  his  own  army, 

and  not  without  the  regret  of  the  enemy's, 

XIY  September,  A.D.  MDCOLIX. 

Ofhisage,  XLVm. 

His  weeping  countrymen 

Deposited  the  remains  of  their  excellent  General  in  a  ^to 

which  a  fidlen  bomb  in  bursting  had  excavated  for  him, 
recommending  them  to  the  generous  faith  of  their  enemies. 


LORD  AMHEBST. 

JiiFRiT,  Lord  Amherst,  iho  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
in  America  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  experienced  officers  that  ever  the  nation  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess,  was  bom  in  Kent,  England,  January  29, 1717.    Having 
early  discovered  a  predilection  for  the  military  life,  he  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  in  1731,  and  was  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Ligonier  in  1741,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at 
Uie  battles  of  Bettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  Rocoux.    He  was  afterwards 
aid-de-camp  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Buke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  battle  of  La£feldt.     In  1758,  he  received  orders  to  return  to 
England,  being  appointed  for  the  American  service.     He  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  16th  March,  as  major-eeneral,  having  command 
of  the  troops  destined  for  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.     On  the  26th 
of  July  following,  he  captured  that  place,  and  without  further 
difficulty  took  entire  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
After  this  event,  he  succeeded  Abercrombie  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  North  America.     In  1759,  the  vast  design  of  an  entire 
conquest  of  Canada  was  formed.    Tluree  armies  were  to  attack  at 
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nofflj  the  same  time  all  the  eirongholdB  of  the  French  in  this 
eoimtrj.  They  were  commanded  by  Wolfe,  Amherst  and  Prideaoz. 
Genenl  Amhent,  in  the  spring,  transferred  his  head-qnarters  from 
New  York  to  Albany ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  22nd  July  that  he 
leaehed  Tioonderago,  against  which  place  he  was  to  act.  On  the 
27t22  this  place  fell  into  his  hands,  the  enemy  haying  deserted  it. 
fie  next  took  down  Point,  and  put  his  troops  in  winter  qnarters 
aboizt  die  last  of  October.  In  the  year  1760,  he  advanced  against 
Canada,  embarking  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceeded  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  On  the  8th  of  September,  M.  de  Vaadrenil  capitu- 
lated, surrendering  Montreal  and  all  other  places  within  the  govem- 
nent  of  Canada. 

fle  continued  in  the  command  in  America  till  the  htter  part  of 

1763,  when  he  returned  to  England.    The  author  of  the  letters  of 

Jonins  was  his  Mend,  and,  September  1760,  wrote  in  his  favor. 

In  1771,  he  was  made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in  1776,  he 

ms  created  Baron  Amherst  of  Helmsdale,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

hi  1778,  he  commanded  the  army  in  England.     At  ikiB  period 

Uiti  Saekville,  to  whom  the  letters  of  Junius  have  been  ascribed, 

m  ooe  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  he  had  been  intimate  with 

Amherst  from  early  life.     In  1782,  he  received  the  gold  stick  from 

&e  king ;  but,  on  the  change  of  the  administration,  the  command 

of  the  army  and  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  ordnance  were 

pnt  into  other  hands.      In  1787,  he  received  another  patent  of 

peerage,  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal.     In  January,  1793,  he 

vas  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain ; 

bat  in  1795  this  Teteran  and  very  deserving  officer  was  superseded 

^7  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  the  king,  who 

wag  only  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  had  never  seen  any 

Ktoal  service.     The  government  on  this  occasion,  with  a  view 

to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  old  general,  offered  him  an  earldom 

ttd  the  rank  of   neld-marshal,  both  of  which  he  at  that  time 

rejected.    The  office  of  field-marshal,  however,  he  accepted  in  July, 

HM.    He  died  without  children,  at  his  seat  in  Kent,  August  3, 

ITdS;  aged  eighty  years. 


WOLFE. 

If  the  hearts  oi  the  English  people  and  of  British  Canadians 
"^erbeat  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  joy  or  emotion,  it  is  at  the 
>fli^on  of  the  name  of  the  gallant,  braver  able  and  generous 
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young  general;  wlio  was  appointed  to  command  tlie  expedi- 
tion destined  to  wrest  from  French  power  one  of  the  finest 
countries  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  appropriately  called  "  the 
brightest  jewel  in  Britain's  crown'' — the  most  valuable  and  loyal 
proyince  among  her  Majesty's  possessions.  This  renowned  hero 
brayed  all  dangers  to  lead  on  his  eallant  army  to  victory,  and  died 
the  soldier's  death — on  the  battle-field,  the  field  of  glory,  the 
classic  ground  known  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Wolfe  has 
established  for  himself  a  name  and  an  immortality  of  fame  which 
can  never  be  tarnished  while  the  British  empire  endures.  He  is 
our  hero;  he  won  for  us  all  that  we  possess;  and  Canadians 
should  ever  gratefully  regard  the  memory  of  him  who  first  brought 
their  country  under  the  sway  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

James  Wolfe  was  born  at  Westerham,  Kent,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1726.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe,  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  army — some  biographers  call  him  lieutenant-general ;  his 
son's  monument  at  Greenwich  styles  him  only  colonel. 

A  commission  was  obtained  for  James  at  an  early  age.     In  1747 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  distingubh  himself  by  his  presence   of   mind  at  a  critical 
juncture.    The  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  restored  peace  to  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year ;  but  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep 
alive  the  favorable  impression  which  he  had  made  on  the  minds  of 
his  superior  officers  in  action,  by  the  skill  and  attention  evinced  by 
him  in  the  irksome  routine  duties  of  training    and  preserving 
discipline.     The  precision  with  which  the  six  British  battalions  of 
infantry  performed  their  evolutions  on  the  field  of  Minden  (1759), 
and  the  firmness  with  which  they  kept  their  ground,  when  exposed, 
in  consequence  of  Lord  George  Sackville's  dilatoriness  in  bringing 
up  the  cavalry,  were  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  exertions 
01  Wolfe.     During  the  seven  years  of  peace  which  succeeded 
1748,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Hostilities  re-commenced  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
1755 ;  and,  in  1757,  Wolfe  was  appointed  quartermaster-gen ci*al 
to  the  forces,   under  Sir  John   Mordaunt,  intended  to   attack 
Rochefort.      While  the  military  and  naval  commanders  of  that 
mismanaged  expedition  were  wasting  time   in   idle  controversy, 
Wolfe  landed,  one  night,  and  advanced  two  miles  into  the  country. 
His  report  of  the  absence  of  any  obstacles  to  a  descent,  and    his 
urgent  recommendations  that  it  should  be  made,  were  disregard e<i  ; 
but  they  became  known  to  the  great  Pitt,  and  were  the  main 
reason  for  his  afterwards  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

In  1758,  Wolfe  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-genex^stl. 
on  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  in  which  Bosca^pren 
commanded  the  sea,  and  Amherst  the  land  forces.  The  brant;  oi 
the  French  fire  in  landing  before  Louisbourg  was  borne  by  the  lefl 
division  under  Wolfe^  the  attacks  by  the  centre  and  right  divisioi^ 
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being  mere  feints  to  distract  the  enemy.  The  sabsequent  opera- 
tioDs  of  the  siege  were  also,  in  a  great  measure;  conducted  by 
Wolfe;  and  it  was  an  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of  Amherst, 
that,  in  his  dispatches,  he  allowed  his  brigadier  the  full  credit  of 
the  action.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th  of  June ;  Louis- 
houig  surrendered  on  the  26th  of  July.  Wolfe  soon  afterwards 
retarned  to  England. 

Id  1759,  the  memorable  expedition  which  afterwards  shed  such 
hntre  on  the  British  arms,  was  fitted  out  against  Quebec  by  Pitt, 
who  had  resolved  to  deprive  the  French  crown^of  its  most  impor- 
tut  settlements  in  America.  The  command  of  the  sea  forces  was 
eotnuted  to  Saunders ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  (7,000 
men  indading  provincials),  to  Wolfe.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  Orleans  on  the  26th  of  June ;  the  fort  of  Niagara  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Amherst  the  day  before. 
In  August  Wolfe  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadian  peasants, 
infonning  them  that  the  forces  were  masters  of  the  river ;  while  a 
powerful  anny,  under  General  Amherst,  threatened  their  country 
irom  the  mterior ;  calling  upon  them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
dnriog  tiie  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  crowns,  and 
promising  to  protect  them  in  their  possessions  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  These  promises  he  most  faithiully  kept. 
Montcahn  had  concentrated  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  in  the 
proTinee  of  Quebec,  and  had  completed  his  fortifications  in  a 
oasterJy  manner.  The  months  of  July  and  August  were  spent  in 
repeated  unsuccessftil  attempts  to  drive  the  French  from  their 
idraotageous  poet  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci;  and  here  the 
^iglish  suffercKl  a  repulse,  on  attempting  to  effect  a  landing  in  the 
Ticinity. 

On  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  1759, 
Wolfe  bmded  his  troops  immediately  above  Quebec,  and,  favored 
bj  the  night,  ascended  the  steep  acclivities  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  which  command  that  city  from  the  west.  Montcalm, 
vfaen  he  learned  that  the  English  were  in  possession  of  these 
^ghts,  saw  at  once  that  nothing  but  a  battle  could  save  the  city ; 
Uid  he  took  his  measures  accordingly.  The  battle  was  strenuously 
^tested,  but  the  French  at  lengdi  gave  way.  The  carnage  was 
%htful;  both  sides  suffered  severely;  but,  from  all  ao- 
^aofs,  we  believe  the  French  most ;  this  is  attributed  to  some 
*-«2ligence  of  the  French  officers,  and  to  the  feebleness  of 
^r  men,  who  had  long  suffered  from  want.  Indeed,  the  French 
?^*€nnent  never  took  much  pains  to  retain  so  valuable  a  depen- 
Wj.  They  never  knew  how  precious  Canada  really  was,  until 
^^  lost  it.  But  to  return .  to  the  fight.  Both  Montcalm  and 
^<^e  fell  in  the  action,  and  their  seconds  in  command  were  both 
^eronsly  wounded,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  field  before 
^  &te  of  the  day  was  decided.    Montcahn  lingered  for  a  day  or 
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two ;  bat  the  young,  gallant  and  intrepid  Wolfe,  expired  almost 
immediately.  Tradition  and  history  have  it,  that,  while  he  laj 
wounded  on  the  field* of  battle,  the  ory,  ''They  run  V  arose  along 
the  line.  As  he  was  raised  from  the  ground  he  asked, ''  Who  nm  1" 
«  The  French/'  was  the  reply.  He  seemed  to  feel  satisfied ;  he  had 
acoomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent.  ''The 
French  V  (then  he  added)  "I  die  happy  V  And  Ming  down,  he 
instantly  expired. 

Five  days  after  the  action^  Quebec  capitulated,  and  Canada  was 
forever  lost  to  France. 

The  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwelt  upon  by  his  contem- 
poraries, was  his  ardent  and  fearless  spirit  of  enterprise.  His  skill 
as  a  disciplinarian,  however,  the  pains  he  took  to  ascertain  tbe  real 
state  of  aflGurs  at  Bochefort,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supported  the  proposal  of  a  descent^-and,  above  aU,  his  letter 
addressed  to  the  prime  minister  from  his  head  quarters  at  Mont- 
morenci,  on  the  2nd  of  September — show  that  this  quality  was 
combined  with  an  observiint  and  deliberate  mind.  Enterprise  was 
with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perfect  and  laboriously  attained  knowledge 
of  his  position. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  correspondence  of  Wolfe,  which  is 
known  to  exist,  has  not  been  given  to  the  world.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  military  men;  for  his  character  as  a  soldier  was 
almost  perfect,  though  the  field  in  which  his  talents  were  developed 
was  a  narrow  one.  The  task  of  writing  his  life  was  undertaken 
by  Southey,  and  afterwards  by  Oleig ;  but  relinguished  by  both 
from  unexplained  difficulties  which  intervened.  Michaud,  jeune, 
is  in  error  when  he  says,  in  the  "  Biographie  Universelle/'  that 
the  "  Li/e  and  Correspondence  of  Wolfe*'  was  published  at 
London  in  1827 ;  it  was  only  announced.  The  author  of  the 
article,  " Wolfe,  James,"  in  the  " Encydopsedia  Americana"  has, 
without  acknowledgment,  copied  Michaud's  sketch,  and  has 
retained  this  mistake  with  others.  The  only  correct  materials  for 
the  Life  of  Wolfe  are  contained  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
" Annual  Register"  (edited  by  Burke),  in  a  very  shallow  " Life 
of  General  James  Wolfe/' — "  attempted  according  to  the  roles  of 
eloquence," — ^by  a  writer  who  designates  himself"  J.  P.,"  published 
in  1760 ;  and  in  a  work  published  at  Montreal  a  short  time  sincei 
by  John  Lovell,  and  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bell. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  deep  impression  in  England.  The 
most  touching  instance  is  mentioned  bv  Burke.  A  little  oircum- 
stance  was  talked  of  that  time,  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  aa 
it  shows  a  fineness  of  sentiment  and  a  justness  of  thinking  in  the 
lower  kind  of  people,  which  is  |rarely  met  with  even  amongst  person 
of  education.  The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marke 
out  for  pity  by  great  and  peculiar  distress;  the  public  woui] 
pierced  her  mind  with  a  peculiar  affliction,  for  she  had  in  hii^ 
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expenenoed  the  dalafhl  Bon,  ihe  amiable  domestic  character;  whibt 
the  world  admired  the  accomplished  officer.  Within  a  few  months 
she  hadloBt  her  husband;  she  now  lost  her  son,  her  only  child. 
The  popnlace  of  the  Tillage,  where  she  lived,  unanimonsly  agreed 
to  admit  of  no  illuminations  or  fireworks,  or  any  other  sign  of 
rejoicing  whateyer,  near  her  house;  lest  they  should  seem,  by  an 
iDrtimed  triumph,  to  exult  over  her  grief.  There  was  a  justness 
in  this;  and  whoever  knows  the  people,  knows  that  they  made  no 
snail  sacrifice  on  this  occasion.  But  in  mostlj  all  other  parts  of 
the  United  Elnsdom  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  the  fall  of 
Qoebee,  nddened  though  they  were  by  the  death  of  the  conqueror. 
James  Wolfe  fell  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  at  Greenwich.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1760,  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native 
parish;  a  pnblio  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  voted  by 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1759  ;'^  a 
marble  statue  was  voted  by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts ;  a 
monument  was  erected  by  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  and,  on  its  decay, 
another  (still  standing)  was  raised  by  Sir  B.  B'TTrban,  the  then 
eommander-in-chief  ^  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  other  military 
I  in  the  oolony. 


PONTIAC. 

PoHTTAG,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians, 
who,  removing  firom  the  valley  of  the  great  river  of  that  name, 
settled  near  Michilimackinac.    An  ally  of  the  French,  he  resisted 

•la  thSm  the  mijor-general  Ib  represented  as  endeaToring  to  dose,  with  hla 
UnL  thm  wound  made  in  his  breast  while  be  is  supported  by  a  grenadier.  An 
Bind  la  Men  in  the  olonda,  holding  a  wreath  ready  to  erown  the  expiring  hero. 
Om  the  prramid  is  represented,  in  relief,  the  faithful  Highland  seijeant  who 
ttliBded  him  ;  nnd  his  sorrow  at  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  dying  master 
s  M  ratheiloally  expressed,  that  a  spectator  oan  scaroely  riew  the  sonlptare 
ttsmd/In  (he  front,  in  alto-relief,  is  depicted  the  landing  at  Quebec,  with  a 
Yw  of  the  preeipieee  which  the  troops  had  to  ascend  before  the  enemy  could  be 
H^iftfrd.     The  lofloription  is  as  follows : — 

"*  To  the  memorj  of  Jaines  Wolfe,  K^for-Oeneral  and  Oommander-in-Chief  of 
%!  BritiBh  J^mnd  Forees  on  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  who,  after  surmounting, 
b?  ifeiltcv  and  Tslonr,  all  obstacles  of  art  and  nature,  was  slain  in  the  moment 
if  ^0^  on  Oio  l»th  of  September,  1769,  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of 
iMt  BcitaiB  dedionte  this  monument." 
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the  efforts  of  the  English  to  gain  possession  of  their  forts,  after 
the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759-60.  In  June,  1763,  he  matured  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  extinction  of  English  power,  by 
the  simultaneous  capture  of  the  extensive  chain  of  forts  reaching 
from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Niagara.  Nine  forts  were  attacked  on  the 
same  day,  and  their  garrisons  either  massacred  or  dispersed.  De- 
troit was  besieged  by  Pontiac  himself;  but  the  attack  failed,  an 
Indian  woman  having  discovered  the  plot  and  revealed  it.  The 
siege  was,  nevertheless,  maintained  for  nearly  twelve  months,  until 
the  garrison  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Bradstreet.  Niagara  was  not 
attacked,  and  Pittsburg  was  saved  bv  Colonel  Boquet.  Pontiac 
afterwards  professed  friendship  for  the  English ;  but  an  English 
spy  having  discovered  in  a  speech  symptoms  of  treachery,  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  and  fled.  His  loss  was  greatly  deplored,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  and  statesmanlike 
views.  The  county  of  Pontiac  in  Lower  Canada  is  called  after 
this  renowned  chief. 


Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  SAUNDERS,  K.B. 

This  distinguished  naval  officer,  whose  name  is  allied  with  that 
of  the  ever  glorious  Wolfe,  in  the  memorable  undertaking  of  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  as  the  commander  of  the  squadron  destined  to 
act  in  connection  with  that  of  the  army,  was  descended  from  a 
good  Scottish  family ;  and  being  destined  both  by  nature  and  for- 
tune for  the  sea,  he  early  entered  into  the  navy  of  his  country. 
He  fought  his  way  onward  nobly,  mastering  every  difficulty,  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles,  until  he  finally  rose  to  the  highest  honors 
in  the  service.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gallant,  intrepid  and 
brave  officers  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  a  fact  which  is  verified  by 
his  being  one  of  Lord  Anson's  lieutenants,  and  taking  part  with 
that  highly  distinguished  nobleman  in  many  of  his  most  daring  and 
dbtinguished  actions.  Sir  Charles  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
bravery  and  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Yarmouth,  while  in 
her  command  in  1747.  This  it  was  that  gave  him  his  well-earned 
reputation,  and  ensured  the  command  of  Uie  brilliant  fleet  destined 
for  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
armaments  ever  fitted  out  in  England,  and  well  able  to  cope  with 
the  dangerous  service  in  which  it  was  employed.  It  rendered  the 
greatest  assistance  to  Wolfe  in  his  undertaking, — ^bombarded  the 
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town  and  nearly  shattered  it  to  pieces.  Every  one  must  admire 
the  lemarkable  skill  of  the  admiral  as  he  combatted  with  the 
nmneronB  dangers  which  French  ingenuity  set  forth^ — ^particularly 
then  the  fire-ships  were  dispatched  to  destroy  his  fleet.  All  must 
ifard  to  him  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
loyal  senrantB  of  his  king.  Happily  his  services  met  with  their 
reward.  His  Majesty,  in  the  following  year,  appointed  him  Lieu- 
tenaat-Qeneral  of  Marines;  in  1765,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  in  ITGO,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament.     His  death  occurred  in  December,  177^ 


BOURLAMAQUE. 

A  Brigabisr-Oeneral  of  Montcalm,  and  a  most  chivalrous 
seiner.  He  came  to  Canada  as  colonel  of  engineers.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  Carillon,  (where  he  was 
woonded),  as  well  as  at  Montmorenci,  [the  Plains  of  Abraham  and 
at  St  Foy.  He  afterwards  was  elevated  to  the  governorship  of 
Guadeloupe,  where  he  died. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BRADDOCK. 

Edward  Braddook,  a  brave  and  able,  but  unfortunate  officer, 
vho  was  conunander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America  in  * 
1755.  The  disastrous  event  which  has  made  his  name  memorable 
a  bistory,  was  owing  to  his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
ieglect  to  provide  against  surprise.  Conducting  in  person  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  he  was  attacked  on  the  8th 
Joly,  when  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  fort,  by  a  con- 
:^ed  enemy,  who  fired  upon  him  from  the  shelter  of  the  tall 
ims  and  the  surrounding  trees.  The  attempt  to  rally  the  troops 
»M  (roitless.  AH  his  officers  except,  George  Washington,  fell. 
H«  liimself  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  expired  a  few  days 
s^  at  Dunbar^  forty  miles  distant  from  the  field.  The  entire 
ij£  of  the  Britisb  was  seven  hundred  men. 

8 
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JOSEPH  FRANCIS  LAPITAU. 

A  CELEBRATED  Frenoli  ecclesiastic  and  missionary,  who  was  a 
native  of  Bonrdeauz,  and  was  employed  as  a  missionary  among 
the  savage  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  and  North  America,  daring 
the  French  occupation  of  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Europe, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "  JHcturs  dea  Sauvages  AmSHcains 
comparies  aax  Mceurs  dea  premier »  Ttenip*;"  Paris,  1734  :  4  vols. 
4to.  He  died  in  1740.  His  brother,  Peter,  also  a  Jesuit,  became 
a  celebrated  man  in  his  native  country. 


ADMIRAL  CHABLES  HOLMES, 

A  BKAVS  and  experienced  naval  commander,  who  fotght  many 
gallant  battles;  and  served  his  country  for  a  lengthened  time 
before  he  gained  a  flag.  In  1758,  he  displayed  great  skill,  tact, 
shrewdness  and  courage,  in  forcing  the  French  and  Austrian  gar- 
riBon  to  abandon  the  city  of  Embden.  For  this  he  received  many 
marks  of  royal  favor,  and  in  the  next  year,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Charles  Saunders,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval 
squadron  destined  for  the  capture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec, 
in  which  he  performed  good  service,  and  in  1760  waa  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  station  at  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in 
1761. 


BOUGAINVILLE. 

Louis  Antoine  Bougainville,  a  French  navigator,  distiu. 

fuished  for  his  maritime  discoveries.     He  was  bom  at  Paris    it 
729.     He  studied  at  the  university  with  a  view  to  practising  a1 
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the  hni,  and  was  admitted  a  couasellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  in 
1752  he  published  ^^  Traiti  du  Ccdcul  IrUigrcUy  pour  servir  de  suite 
a  C Analyse  des  Infiniments  PetUs ;"  2  vols.  4to.  In  1753,  he 
entered  as  an  adjutant  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  Picardy,  and 
he  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Chevert,  who  commanded  the 
cunp  of  Sarre-Ijouis  in  1754.  He  then  went  to  London  as  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Oa  his  return  he  rejoined  Chevert;  and  afterwards  served  in  this 
coaotry  under  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  He  was  Sent  to  France, 
ID  1756,  to  demand  reinforcements  for  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
and  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1759,  having  received  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  the  decoration  of  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  cap- 
tnre  of  Quebec  he  distinguished  himself  to  a  great  extent,  and 
afterwards  returned  home,  and  in  1761  he  was  employed  in  Gkr- 
many  as  aide-de-camp  to  M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville.  Peace  taking 
place,  he  engaged  in  the  naval  service.  In  1763,  he  was  employed 
to  make  a  settlement  at  the  Malouine  Islands,  but  this  project  was 
frustrated  in  consequence  of  their  being  ckumed  by  the  Spaniards ; 
Bougainville  was  therefore  charged  with  the  duty  of  restoring 
them  to  Spain,  for  which  purpose  he  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  from 
St.  Male,  November  15,  1766.  Having  executed  his  mission, 
he  sailed  into  the  south  seas,  and  visited  the  Society  Islands,  the 
New  Hebrides^  New  Guinea,  and  other  places ;  and  he  returned  to 
St.  Malo,  March  16,  1769,  having  enriched  geography  with  a 
^eat  number  of  discoveries.  His  relation  of  his  voyage  round 
the  world  was  published  in  1771.  He  commanded  with  distinc- 
tion ships  of  the  line  in  the  American  war;  in  17J9,  he  was 
made  a  commodore,  and  the  following  year  he  obtained  further 
promotion.  He  was  employed  to  allay  the  disturbances  at  Brest 
in  1690,  but  his  services  on  that  occasion  were  ineffectual.  At 
length  he  retired  from  professional  employment,  after  having 
served  his  country  in  the  army  and  navy  with  great  reputation, 
during  more  than  forty  years.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  geographical  section  of  the  Institute,  and  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  He  was  made  a  senator  on 
the  creation  of  that  body  by  the  state.  Hb  death  took  place 
August  31,  1811.  Commersau,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world  as  botanist,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  cenus  of 
plants,  BuganvtUsu^j  of  the  family  of  nyctogenea^  or  night-blowing 
flowers. 
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Sib  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Bart., 

A  CELEBRATED  naval  commander,  who  took  part  in  the  first  battle 
of  Quebec,  was  deputed  to  convey  ihe  news  of  tbe  surrender  of 
that  city  to  the  king,  and  on  that  occasion  his  Majesty  knighted 
him  for  the  welcome  news.  Douglas  commanded  the  fleet  at  the 
Leeward  Islands  in  1761 ;  had  a  broad  pendant  at  the  siege  of 
Martinico  in  1762 ;  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  eminent  services 
in  June,  1786 ;  and  died  in  1787. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BRADSTREET. 

John  BradstreeT;  a  major-general  in  the  British  army,  who 
fought  in  this  country  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer  in  the  first  American  war,  was  in  1746  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  St.  John's,    Newfoundland.      He  was  afterwards 
di8tinguish*ed  for  his  military  services.     It  was  thought  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  the  year  1756,  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation with   Fort   Oswego   on   Lake   Ontario.      General  Shirley 
accordingly  enlisted  forty  companies  of  boatmen,  each  consisting  of 
fifty  men,  for  transporting  stores  to  the  fort  from  Schenectady,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Bradstreet,  who  was  an  active 
and  vigilant  officer,  and  inured  to  the  hardships  to  which  the  service 
exposed  him.     In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  small 
stockaded  post,  with  twenty-five  men  at  the  carrying  place,  was  cut 
off.     It  became  necessary  to  pass  through  the  country  with  large 
squadrons  of  boats,  as  the  enemy  infested  the  passage  through  tho 
Onondaga  river.     On  his   return   from  Oswigo,  July  3,  1756^ 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  who   was  apprehensive  of  being  ambushed^ 
ordered   the    several    divisions    to    proceed   as  near    each    otheir 
as  possible.     He  was  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  boatmen 
in  the  first  division,  when,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  port  ^ 
the  enemv  rose  from  their  ambuscade  and  attacked  them.      Ho 
instantly  landed  upon  a  small  island,  and  with  but  six  men,  main^ 
tained  his  position  until  he  was  reinforced.     A  general  engagement: 
ensued,  in  which  Bradstreet  with  gallantry  rushed  upon  a  moro 
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niimeroQs  enemy  and  entirely  ronted  them,  killing  and  wnnding 
aboQt  two  hundred  men ;  his  own  loss  was  ahout  thirty.  In  the 
year  1758  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  three  thousand 
men,  on  an  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac,  which  was  planned 
by  Mmself.  He  embarked  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 
eTeiimg  of  Angnst  25th ,  landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.  On  the 
27th  it  was  surrendered  to  him.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  vast 
qnantity  of  provisions  and  merchandise,  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
piisoDers,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  fort  and  nine  armed  vessels, 
and  such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed,  were  destroyed.  In 
August,  1764^  he  advanced  with  a  considerable  force  towards  the 
Indian  country,  and  at  Presque  Isle  compelled  the  Delawares, 
Shiwnese,  and  other  Indians,  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  He  was 
appointed  major>general  May  26, 1772.  After  rendering  important 
services  to  this  country,  he  died  at  New  York,  October  21,  1774. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  PRIDEAUX. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  when  the  campaign 
f*(  1759  was  resolved  on  by  the  great  statesman,  Pitt,  four  general 
officers  were  selected  by  him  to  attack  the  country  at  four  separate 
ptrts.  Amherst  was  to  have  the  general  command,  and  assault 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu ;  Wolfe  was 
destined  to  enter  by  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  and  take  Quebec ; 
Stanwix  to  conqimer  the  French  posts  between  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie;  and  to  Prideauz  was  entrusted  the  important  command  to 
reduce  Fort  Niagara,  then  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the 
€»/antiy.  In  selecting  these  four  officers,  nearly  all  of  a  young 
a^re,  Pitt  was  actuated  by  no  influence  or  feeling  except  his  deep 
HD£«  of  the  fitness,  ability  and  merit  of  each  for  the  command  and 
aerrice  entrusted  to  them ;  and  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  calcula- 
tion,  as  history  assures  us  :  each  proved  himself  well  worthy  of 
the  confidence  that  extraordinary  man  placed  in  them.  But,  sad  to 
relate,  Wolfe,  although  having  achieved  a  brilliant  conquest,  ex- 
pired in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  did  not  live  to  receive  the 
lioQars  that  would  have  been  awarded  him  by  a  grateful  king  and 
^itiQky,  had  he;  returned  to  England.  Unhappily,  such  was  also 
rbe  fate  of  the  brave  and  gallant  Prideauz,  a  young  and  distin- 
traiahed  officer,  baring  been  born  in  the  year  1718,  |ind  descended 
from  an  old  and  time-honored  family  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
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England.  His  career  was  exoessiyelj  biiUiant.  He  early  entered 
the  army,  and  served  with  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  (now 
Grenadier  Gnards),  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
His  bravery,  skill  and  ingenuity,  were  of  such  an  elevating  character 
that  he  speedily  attained  the  high  rank  he  held  at  his  death,  and 
was  colonel  of  the  55th  Regiment. 

When  the  expedition  to  capture  Canada  was  decided  on,  he  had 
risen  for  one  so  young  to  sucn  eminence  in  his  profession  that  Pitt 
himself  selected  him  as  an  officer  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the 
command  of  one  division  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  General  Prideaux's  movement  on 
Niagara.  This  fortress,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  as  we  mentioned  before,  was  one  of  the  strongest  the  French 
possessed,  and  was  commanded  by  M.  Pouchet,  who  had  a  superior 
force  within,  but  not  sufficient  to  meet  those  of  Prideaux. 

The  British  army  effected  a  landing  on  the  7th  July,  notwith- 
standing the  harassing  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once  summoned 
Pouchet  to  surrender,  which  he  refused,  having  secretly  sent  for 
reinforcements  to  Frontenac  and  Detroit  previously.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  young  general  but  to  compel  him  to  do  so  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  and  he  opened  a  tremendous  fire  with  his 
artillery  against  the  fort.  On  the  11th  he  defeated  a  sortie,  and 
on  the  19th,  when  the  aid  arrived  from  Frontenac,  compelled  the 
schooner  which  carried  it  to  remain  out  on  the  lake,  for  fear  of  his 
artillery.  He  had  planned  a  form  of  operations,  and  was  busily 
carrying  a  portion  of  them  out,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  in  the 
trenches,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn, — the 
command  falling  on  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  second  in  command, 
who  subsequently  carried  the  fort,  following  out  the  operations 
laid  down  by  his  predecessor. 

By  the  death  of  this  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  the  king 
lost  one  of  his  best  subjects,  and  the  country  one  of  its  ablest 
soldiers  and  defenders.  His  premature  loss  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  on  those  whom  he-  left  behind  him ;  as,  independently  of  his 
high  military  character,  he  was  a  person  of  eminent  merit  both  in 
his  social  as  well  as  his  professional  life,  and  his  family  were 
bereaved  of  a  parent  before  his  children  could  well  appreciate  the 
severity  of  their  loss. 

He  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Rolt,  and  sister 
of  Sir  Edward  Bavntum  Rolt,  Bart,  R.N.,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  one  daugnter. 


AXS  FEBSOHS  OOHHSOTID  WITB  OANADA. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  STANWIX. 

John  Stanwix,  one  of  the  general  officers  selected  by  Pitt  to 
lecomp&ny  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Canada,  in  1759. 

He  had  entered  the  army  in  1706^  and  served  in  it  thirty-nine 
yean  before  lie  obtained  the  rank  of  lientenant-colonel.  He  had 
been  deputy  qoartermaster-general ;  and,  just  prior  to  his  proceed- 
ing to  America^  had  been  made  niajor-general.  To  him  was 
eotmsted  the  conquest  of  the  French  poets  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake 
Erie,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  in  1761  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
became  colonel  of  the  king's  regiment.  He  was  also  returned  to 
Parliament.  He  unfortunately  lost  his'Iife  in  1766,  on  his  passage 
from  Ireland  to  England,  and  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  many 
frieods  in  and  out  of  the  army. 


LOED  VISCOUNT  HOWE. 

In  writing  the  present  work  on  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  men 
who  have  at  any  time  been  connected  with  Canada,  we  would  be 
doing  a  grievous  wrong  and  infringing  the  object  and  rules  of  the 
vork,  were  we  to  neglect  to  insert  a  notice  of  the  above  brave, 
intrepid  and  distinguished  officer,  who  gave  up  his  life's  blood  to 
^nquer^this  colony,  and  preserve  it  to  the  king  whom  he  served  so 
Qoblj  and  so  constantly^  and  who,  in  point  of  youth  and  ability  in 
the  expedition,  was  second  only  to  the  immortal  Wolfe. 

George  Augostus  Viscount  Howe  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
£.  Scrope,  the  second  Viscount,  and  of  Sophia  Charlotte, 
Slighter  of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  of  Kielmansegge,  and  Mas- 
ter of  the  Horse  to  Oeorge  I.  He  early  entered  into  the  military 
serrice,  and  speedily  rose  to  distinction.  On  the  several  expe- 
^tioBS  sent  out  to  America  with  the  object  of  conquering  Canada 
^nm  the  French^  Lord  Howe  was  selectel  to  command  one  of  the 
^irisioDS,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  them  out,  and  for  some 
^e,  in  1757,  commanded  at  Halifax ;  but  on  Abercrombie  being  so 
iijndieioiisly  appointed  to  the  commandership-in-chief,  Howe  was 
attached  to  his  army  in  command  of  a  party,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
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speedily  have  risen  to  the  highest  honors  whiehhis  king  and  his  eoim- 
try  cotud  have  bestowed  upon  him  (haying  already  displayed  great 
courage,  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  dangerous  service  in  which  he 
was  employed),  had  not  cruel  fate  ordained  otherwise.  On  the  5ih 
July,  1758,  the  rash  Abercrombie  determined  on  assaulting  and 
taking  Fort  Ticondcrago — ^a  post  well  armed,  and  with  a  superior 
force  within  it ;  but  his  ambition  was  roused,  and  not  heeding  the 
wise  counsels  of  his  aids,  persisted  in  his  obstinate  course.  He 
failed,  and  miserably  so,  and  by  his  failure  entailed  a  heavy  loss  in 
his  ranks;  besides,  the  brave,  intrepid  and  youthful  Howe  had 
fallen,  whilst  doing  his  utmost  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  The  grief  of  all  for  this  young  officer's  loss  was 
inconsolable,  and  not  a  few  of  those  whom  he  had  commanded 
shed  bitter  and  sad  tears  over  his  early  bier,  to  think  if  he  had 
lived  what  he  would  have  been  ;  his  talents  were  of  such  a  high 
character,  and  his  services  were  held  in  such  grateful  remem- 
brance, that  monuments  were  erected  on  the  place  where  he  had  so 
gallantly  fallen,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


MARQUIS  TOWNSHEND. 

Field-Marshal,  the  Bight  Honorable  the  most  noble, 
THE  Marquis  Townshend,  was  a  distinguished  nobleman,  upon 
whom  fell  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  fall  of  Wolfe,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  third  Viscount  Townshend,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  fourth  Viscount,  in  May,  1767.  He  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1724,  and  was  godson  to  King  George  I. 

He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  and  fought 
under  George  II.  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Culloden, 
and  Laffeldt ;  and  when  the  expedition  to  Canada  under  Wolfe  was 
named,  he  was  appointed  te  command  a  division.  After  the  first 
battle  of  Abraham's  Plains  and  the  death  of  Wolfe,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  saw  it  safely  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and 
chiefly  promoted  the  capitulation  of  De  Kamsay.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England,  and  leil  the  command  in  the  able  hands  of 
General  Murray.  He  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  a  field- 
marshal  and  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards  ; 
was  also  a  privy  councillor,  high  steward  of  Tamworth,  Yar- 
mouth and  Norwich,  governor  of  Jersey,  and  master-general  of 
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the  Oidnanee.     He  abo  administered  the  goyernment  of  Ireland 
tt  JordJieotenanty  in  1767. 

His  lordship  married  twioe ;  firstly  in  1751,  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Comnton,  cmly  Bairiying  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 
Her  Isdyship  died  in  1770 ;  secondly,  in  1773,  Anne,  daughter  and 
eo>beir  of  Sir  William  Montgomery,  Baronet,  by  botii  of  whom  he 
bd  a  nnmerons  family.  His  demise  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1807. 


Hon.  ROBERT  MONCKTON. 

LISUTCNANT-GXNEBAL  THE  HONORABLE  EOBERT  MONGKTON, 

a  biare  and  distinguished  general,  who  led  one  of  the  diyi- 
sioos,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
in  1759 ;  upon  hdm  the  command  should  haye  fallen  when  Oen- 
enl  Townshend  proceeded  to  England,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
wound,  and  his  haying  to  go  to  New  York  to  a  more  genial  climate. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Oalway,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John,  second  Duke  of  Butland. 

General  Monckton  did  not  return  to  Canada,  but  became  goy- 
emor  and  commander-in-chief  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Berwick  and  Holy  Island.  His  demise  occurred  on 
tkeSidof  May,  1782. 


Hon.  JAMES  MURRAY. 

Or  all  the  men  who  haye  seryed  and  fought  for  Canada,  no  one 
^oeryes  more  highly  to  be  remembered,  or  is  more  entitled  to  our 
esteem  and  gratitude  than  the  braye  and  yalorous  general,  whose 
Baae  graoee  the  head  of  this  notice.  But  for  him  and  his  judicious, 
BiQly  and  exemplary  conduct,  Great  Britain  would  not  so  easily 
^e  obtained  possession  of  Canada. 

Genraal  Murray  was  a  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Elibank.  He 
^y  entered  into  the  senrice  of  his  country,  and  seryed  for  some 
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time  on  the  oontiiieiit  of  Europe.    On  the  expedition  being  fitted 
oat  for  the  oonqnest  of  Canada,  he  was  inolnded  in  it^  and  led  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  siege  of 
Quebeo.     In  this  high  position  he  did  mneh  to  contribute  to  the 
brilliant  victory  which  the  British  arms  aohieyed.     On   the  tak- 
ing of  Qnebec.  Wolfe  being  dead,  Monckton  wonnded,  and  the  Mar^ 
3nis  Townshend  haying  to  depart  for  England,  the  command  of 
lie  city  and  forces  was  judiciously  intrusted  to  General  Murray. 
He  accordingly  assumed  the  charge,  and  at  once  did  eTerything 
which  he  possibly  could  for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
anticipated  attack  of  General  De  L6vis.     Twelve  redoubts  and 
outposts  were  erected  around  Quebec,  and  he  laid  in  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  ensuing  winter.    These  were  all  wise  and 
prudent  measures,  and  were  no  mean  proof  of  the  skill  and  foresight 
of  the  general.     Indeed,  it  required  all  his  vigilance  to  preserve  the 
city.    The  first  days  of  spring  brought  De  L4vis  and  his  army^ 
consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  while  that  of  Murray  amounted 
onlv  to  three  thousand  five  hundred,  two-thirds  of  whom  had  been 
enroebled  with  disease.      Nevertheless,  his  gallant  and  chivalrous 
spirit  did  not  shrink  from  encountering  such  a  superior  force,  aod 
on  the  28th  of  April,  he  sallied  bravely  forth  from  the  gates  and 
ancient  battlements  of  Quebec  to  offer  the  enemy  battle.      De 
L^vis  was  encamped  and  taken  by  surprise,  but  he  speedily  formed 
his  men  in  column,  and  a  general  battle  took  place,  now  known  as 
the  ^'  Second  Battle  of  Quebec.''     This  contest  was  even  more 
fiercely  maintained  than  the  first,  and  the  raking  fire  kept  up  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  French  army  under  the  able  leadership 
of  De  L^vis,  produced  such  telling  effect,  that  Murray  ordered  a 
retreat^  carrying  with  him  all  his  wounded,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred,  but  leaving  his  guns  behind.     He  has  been  much  con- 
demned for  sacrificing  his  men,  and  attacking  such  a  large  and 
superior  force,  and  has  therefore  been  designated  <^rash"  and  ''hot- 
headed" ;  but  whoever  surveys  that  record  of  our  history  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  cannot  but  admire  the  man  and  hb  brave  and 
intrepid  conduct.      He  did  his  duty,  and  performed  it  better 
than  could  have  been  expected ;  for  he  left  eighteen  hundred  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  lost  about  three  hundred  of 
his  own  men,  his  coolness  and  self-possession  having  much  intimi- 
dated the  French.     Now,  however,  he  had  a  greater  care  entrusted 
to  him,  the  number  of  wounded,  and  the  defence  of  the  city,  with 
a  small  and  decreased  force  within  the  walls,  and  an  overwhelming 
one  without,  battering  away  at  the  devoted  walls  of  the  ancient 
oily  to  compel  him  to  capitulate.    Yet  he  lost  not  his  self-possession, 
but,  as  gallantly  and  devotedly  as  before,  took  all  measures  and 

erecautions  to  secure  the  city ;  that  waa  now  his  sole  thought — ^that 
is  sole  object ;  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.     Aid 
arrived  from  England^  and  the  French  were  compelled  to  beat  a 
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preeipitete  retreat,  while  the  gallant  Murray  still  held  Qaeheo. 
On  tie  14th  of  June  he  left  that  city  aad  proceeded  to  Montreal, 
there  to  join  Lord  Amherst  with  the  main  army,  and  to  force  the 
remniDt  of  the  French  to  capitulate,  and  thns  sever  the  connection 
of  Fnnee  with  Canada  forever.  They  sncceeded,  and  the  French 
foTces  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

Shortly  after  Murray's  return  to  Quebec,  he  was  appointed  the 
iint  goremor-general  of  the  province,  and  he  continued  in  this 
bigh  offiee  till  1767.  During  his  administration,  the  form  of 
goremment  and  the  laws  to  be  observed  in  the  new  colony  were 
promulgated;  the  many  evils  that  arose  therefrom  caused  much 
iisfnti^ction  among  the  French  people,  and  Governor  Murray  did 
^  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  discontented  feeling,  but  with  only 
partia]  saccess.  Nevertheless,  he  won  the  good  will  and  esteem  of 
tlie  whole  French  race  in  Canada,  and  lost  that  of  a  part  of  his 
ooiutiymen,  because  he  would  not  conform  to  their  prejudices 
agUDst  the  poor  natives  and  those  of  French  origin.  He  left  for 
Eogland  on  leave  of  absence ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  was 
appointed  to  a  much  better  field  for  his  talents  and  abilities,  and 
he  accordingly  resigned  his  connection  with  Canada. 

General  Murray  wad  subsequently  distinguished  for  his  pliant, 
though  unsuccessful  defence  of  Minorca,  in  1781,  against  the  Due 
^e  CrilloD,  at  the  head  of  a  large  Spanish  and  French  force.  De 
Crillon,  despairing  of  success,  endeavored  to  corrupt  the  gallant 
Scott^  and  offered  him  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  for  the 
s&rrender  of  the  fortress.  Indignant  at  the  attempt,  General 
Marraj  immediately  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  duke  : — 

«  Fort  St.  Phillip,  16th  October,  1781. 

'^When  your  brave  ancestor  was  desired  by  his  sovereign  to 
aaasBioate  Uie  Duke  de  Ouise,  he  returned  the  answer  which  you 
should  have  thought  of  when  you  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
character  of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as  illustrious  as  your  own^  or  that 
of  the  Dnke  de  Guise.  I  can  have  no  further  communication  with 
jou  bat  in  arms.  If  you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send  clothing 
for  joar  unfortunate  prisoners  in  my  possession ;  leave  it  at  a 
^istuce  to  be  taken  up  for  them,  because  I  will  admit  of  no  contact 
^  the  future,  but  such  as  is  hostile  to  the  most  inveterate  degree." 

To  this  the  Due  replied  : — 

"^  Yoor  letter  restores  each  of  us  to  our  places ;  it  confirms  in 
Be  the  high  opinion  which  I  have  always  had  of  you.  I  accept 
Jtar  last  proposal  with  pleasure." 

In  June,  1794,  he  ended  a  lone  and  honorable  career  in  the 
l^ce  of  his  country,  in  which  he  nad  risen  to  much  distinction ; 
^  perhape  not  more  than  his  services,  high  talents  and  abilities 
^iKtred.    As  a  soldier  he  stood  foremost  in  the  army,  and  had 
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won  his  way  by  his  own  merit  and  his  own  good  sword,  owing 
nothing  to  infinence.  As  a  genuine  Christian  officer,  he  was 
esteemed  by  all  good  men,  and  ever  distinguished  for  his  humanity 
and  readiness  to  relieve  the  oppressed.  * 

A  singular  incident  is  related  by  Haydyn,  in  his  **  Book  of 
Dignities"  concerning  this  good  and  honorable  man.  He  says 
that  after  his  death,  on  his  corpse  being  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
being  embalmed,  many  bullets,  by  which  he  had  been  wounded 
both  in  Qermany  and  America,  were  extracted.  His  remains  were 
privately  interred  in  Westminister  Abbey. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  GAGE. 

The  last  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  king.  He 
accompanied  General  Braddock  to  America,  and  was  present  when 
that  officer  was  killed.  In  1760  he  was  made  Governor  of  Montreal, 
and  in  1763  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America,  in  succession  to  General  Amherst.  In 
1774  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  office 
he  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his  arbitrary 
proceedings ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Provincial  Congress 
disqualified  him  from  serving  as  governor.  Soon  after  he  returned 
to  England^  where  he  died  in  1787. 


DUG  DE  LEVIS. 

Marshal  Bug  de  Levis,  although  only  <<  Chevalier  de  L^vis  " 
during  the  time  he  fought  under  Montcalm  in  this  country,  held 
the  rank  of  second  in  command.  He  was  a  most  brave  and  chival- 
rous general,  whom  Garneau  declares  superior  in  many  respects 
to  Montcalm ;  born  in  1720,  at  the  Chateau  d'Anjac  en  Langaedoc, 
the  same  birthplace  as  Levy  de  Yentadour,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
New  France  in  1625.  He  had  early  adopted  the  glorious  profession  ^ 
to  wfaioh  he  was  an  honor  and  a  credit;  be  energetically  nmi^bered 
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every  diffiealty  that  lay  in  his  way,  or  obstracted  the  fulfilment  of 
&is denre  to  beeome  apexfeot  soldier;  and  tho  result  showed  how 
well  he  had  aooompliBhed  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself. 
He  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Carillon,  where  he  commanded  the 
right  diTision ;  as  akso  at  Montmorenci,  where  the  French  repulsed 
Wolfe  in  his  endeavor  to  gain  the  fortified  camp  that  covered 
Qaehee.    He  was,  however,  absent  at  Montreal,  when  the  first  battle 
dr Quebec  was  fought ;  and  therefore,  when  Montcalm  fell,  could  not 
take  the  oommaod.     This  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the 
French,  as  they  had  no  one  in  whom  they  could  place  so  much 
eonfidenoe  as  in  their  recognized  leader,   De  L^vis;  the  army, 
consequently,  fell  into  connision,  and   the  English  gained  the 
Tietory.    At  the  second  battle  of  Quebec,'*'  which  took  place  near 
St  F07,  and  where  he  had  gathered  the  remnant  of  the  French 
army  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  wresting  Quebec  from  Murray's 
hands,  he  commanded,  and  achieved  a  victory  over  Murray ;  but 
this  so-called  victoi^  was  not  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  stOl  holding  the  city.     Be  L4vis,  elated  by  his  success,  still 
kept  near  Quebec  until  spring,  when,  on  reinforcements  arriving 
fiom  England,  he  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  Montreal ;  and 
even  there  he  would  have  held  out  against  the  English  until  the  very 
last,  had  not  De  Vaudreuil  wisely  capitulated.     He  returned  to 
France,  and  again  sought  active  service.     In  1762  we  find  him  at  the 
ItttUe  of  Johimnisbourg,  where  the  Prince  of  Cond^  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  forces  of  Prince  Ferdinand.    In  1783,  the  govern- 
ment of  Artois,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  created  him  a  French 
Marshal,  and  in  the  next  year,  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France.     He 
died  in  1787,  whilst  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  State  of  Arras 


GENERAL  SIMON  FRASER, 

Better  known  in  Canada  as  Colonel  Fraser  of  Fraser's  High 
iaaden,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  thirteenth  Lord  Lovat, 
vho  was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill,  in  1747,  for  his  participation  in 
tbe  Scotch  rising  of  1745.  Oeneral  Fraser,  in  his  earlier  days,  had 
^«eQ  himself  an  adherent  of  Charles  Edward ;  but  subsequently 
'•btoiaing  a  free  pardon,  and  the  seventy-eighth  regiment,  or  Fraser's 
Highlanders  having  been  formed  of  the  Scottish  clans,  he  joined 

*l  rvry  handsome  monnmoDi  has  been  erected  at  St  Foy,  prinoipallj  through 
tkiibrto  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Bardy,  Quebec,  to  oonunemonite  this  Wtle. 
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them  as  their  lieutenant-colonel,    bringing   with  him  into  ihe  j 
regiment  seven  hundred  of  his  clan.     They  served  at  Louisbourg,  | 
and  at  Montmorenoi  and  the  Plains,  where  their  bravery  and  gai>  i 
Ian  try  were  conspicuous ;  indeed,  the  victory  achieved  by  England 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  not  a  little  owing  to  the  hardy  High- 
land regiments  led  on  by  Colonel  Eraser.     In  1762  they  were  ' 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,   where  they  gained   fresh 
honors.     In  1782  the  General  died,  having  attained  the  high  rank 
he  held,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  gallant  offioer. 


Hon.  CHIEFJUSTICE  GREGORY. 

William  GREaoKY  was  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him ;  whether  he  came 
from  the  English  colonies  or  England,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  His 
commission  bears  date  24th  August,  1764 ;  and  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  Canaday  says  he  was  recalled  during  the  year  by  order 
of  General  Murray.  There  was  a  William  Gregory  in  1776,  an 
associate  judge  for  the  Superior  Court  in  South  Carolina,  under 
the  royal  government,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  the  same 
individual.  He  was  succeeded  here  in  the  chief-justiceship  by 
William  Hey,  September  25th,  1766. 


BARON  MESERES. 

This  literary  veteran  was  born  in  London,  15th  December, 
1731,  of  a  family  orginally  French,  but  settled  there  on  the  revooa- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  five 
brothers,  who  were  unequally  divided,  when  the  call  was  made  on 
them  for  an  avowal  of  their  religious  principles,  three  of  them  ad- 
hering to  the  Protestant  faith,  the  other  two,  the  head  of  the  fami- 
ly and  the  physician,  quitting  it  for  the  doctrines  established  by 
law :  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  three  who  thus  distinguished 
themselves  were  officers  in  the  French  king's  service.     The  baron's 
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gnndfadier  was  well  received  by  William  the  Third,  served 
Boder  him  in  Ireland,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  important  ser- 
rioes  in  Portugal ;  but  be  attained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
eolonel.  His  father  was  a  physician  in  Broad-street,  Soho,  London, 
which  residence  heqnitted  for  one  in  Rathbone-place,  occupied  by  his 
widow  after  his  decease,  then  by  his  son  John,  at  whose  death  it 
eiffle  into  the  possession  of  the  baron,  who  oat  of  term  time  used 
to  dine,  Uiongh  he  never  slept  there.  He  received  his  education  at 
Kiogston-npon-Thames,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wooddeson,  after  which 
he  became  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  of  B.A.  in  1752,  and  M.A.  1756. 

In  1752  he  obtained  the  first  classical  medal  at  the  first  institu- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
which  he  received  from  the  Chancellor  in  person  ;  the  second  being 
conferred  on  Porteus,  then  of  Christ's,  afterwards  Esquire  Bedell 
of  the  University,  and  Bishop  of  London. 

While  fellow  of  his  college  in  1758,  he  published  "  A  Duserta- 
tmonthe  NegctHve  Sign  in  Algebra  ;  containing  a  DemoMtraticn 
of  the  Ruk$  concerning  it :"  the  design  of  which  is,  to  remove 
the  difficulties  that  deter  beginners  in  Algebra  in  the  use  of  this 
sign  which  is  considered  by  the  baron  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  mark  of  the  subtraction  of  a  lesser  number  from  a  greater. 
Hence  he  denied  the  propriety  of  such  expressions  as  negative 
roots,  impossible  roots,  generation  of  equations,  &c.,  Ac,  and  would 
Derer  read  those  works  in  which  they  were  introduced.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Waring  found  him  tenacious  on  this  point ;  for  having 
presented  to  him  his  "  Miscellanea  An^xlytica  ;"  and  called  on  him 
>t  a  suitable  time  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  baron  had  not  got 
to  the  second  page  of  his  work.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  it 
vas  stated  as  the  excuse,  and  the  doctor  attempting  to  remove  it, 
vu  stopped  by  the  simple  remark,  that  in  the  first  page  an  expres- 
sion occnrred,  implying  that  the  greater  number  should  be  taken 
te  the  less.  This  was  assented  to  by  the  doctor,  and  the  baron 
^  allowing  that  such  a  process  could  ever  take  place,  there  was 
u  end  to  idl  further  discussion.  The  first  part  of  the  work  con- 
tains the  Demonstrations  of  the  several  operations  of  Addition,  &c., 
^  the  way  of  using  the  negative  sign;  the  second  part,  the  doc- 
^e  of  quadratic  and  cubic  equations. 

Prom  the  University  Mr.  Maseres  removed  to  the  Temple,  where, 
jfldne  course,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  Western 
OiTcnit  with  little  success.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  At- 
ti^ey-Oeneral  of  Quebec,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
^«y»lty  during  the  American  contest,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
^  the  province.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  made  Cursitor 
W  of  the  Exchequer,  in  August  1773,  which  office  he  filled 
^  mat  reputation  till  his  death.  He  was  ahso  on  his  return 
^  Qaebec,  agent  to  the  Protestant  settlers  there,  in  which  ca- 
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padty  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  expresaing  the  sineere 
and  hearty  thanks  of  the  eettlen  for  the  eit/s  mark  of  their  fra- 
ternal regard,  testified  towards  them  by  their  address  to  the  king 
in  their  behalf,  and  reqaesting  the  hord  Mayor,  &c.,  once  more  to 
exert  themselves,  in  order  to  recorer  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  honest  and  enterprising  subjects 
of  the  crown,  &c. 

In  1779  the  Recorder  of  London  appointed  Mr.  Maseres  bis 
deputy,  and  in  1780  the  Court  of  Common  Council  appointed  him 
senior  judge  of  the  SheriiTs  Court  in  the  city  of  London;  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1822. 

In  1784  he  took  an  active  part  with  Bishop  Horsley  and  others 
in  the  contest  in  the  Royal  Society,  occasioned  by  displacing  Dr. 
Button. 

In  1800,  the  baron  published  tracts  on  the  RetokUion  of  Af- 
fected Algebraic  EquationSy  by  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  This  volume  also  contains  Col.  Titu's  arithmetical 
problem  }  and  another  solution,  by  Wm.  Frend,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College ;  with  the  baron's  observations  on  Mr.  Raphson's 
method  of  solving  affected  equations  of  all  degrees  by  approxi- 
mation. 

It  was  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  patronage  of  Baron 
Maseres  that  the  public  are  indebtd  for  the  Rev.  John  Hellias' 
valuable  translation  of  Donna  Agnesi's  <<  InstituHoni  Anafytkhe.'* 
It  had  been  translated  many  years  before  by  the  then  late  Professor 
Colson,  the  ingenious  commentator  on  the  Fluxions  of  Newton. 
Baron  Maseres,  who  in  early  life  had  known  Cokon,  and  had  rea- 
son to  infer  from  his  coversation  that  he  had  writt^i  a  treatise  on 
the  higher  geometry,  which  he  had  never  published,  was  desirous 
of  discovering  this  MS.,  and  of  giving  it  to  the  world.  In  his 
search  he  found,  not  the  woric  he  looked  for,  but  Colson's  transla- 
tion just  mentioned;  and  after  removing  some  pecuniary  difficulties, 
which  without  such  generous  assistance  would  probably  have  for- 
ever witheld  it  from  the  world,  he  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hellins,  who  undertook  to  become  its  editor, 
and  under  whose  inspection  it  was  published  in  3  vols.^  4to.  1802 

Besides  the  publications  of  the  baron,  noticed  above,  he  is  either 
the  author  or  editor  of  the  following  : 

"  The  Eleiiic^its  of  Plane  Trigonometry y  with  a  Denseriation  on 
the  Nature  and  Fse  of  Logarithms"  1760,  8tw.  "  An  Accotmt 
of  the  proceed  in  (/H  of  the  British  and  other  Protestant  Inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  order  to  obtain  a  House  of  Asttm- 
bh/y*  1776,  8vo. — ^^  The  Canadian  Freeholder,  consistiHg  of  Dia- 
logues bettoeen  an  Englishman  anil  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Cana- 
da/* 1779,  3  vols.,  8vo. — *^  Montesquieu* s  View  of  the  English 
Constitution  translated  with  notes**  1781,  8vo.— «^%«  Principles  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities;'  1783,  1  vol.,  4to.— "  The  Moderate 
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Boomer  ;  or  a  prapo$al  to  earreet  some  abutes  m  ihepre$eni  «i- 
taUukmeiUo/the  C&tircA  o/£ngkmd/'  1791,  Svo!— "  Inquiry  nUo 
tUextaUo/hnDero/Juries,  on  trials/or  Orimtnal  Writings,'*  1792^ 
8to.— ''  Scrmtores  Logartthmid/'  1791-1807, 6  vols.  4io.— ''  James 
BtrwuQCi  Doctrine  of  Permutations  and  Combinations,  wUh  some 
other  wfidMathemaHcalTracU,"  1795,8vo.— "4M?«irf«c  to  FrencPs 
Pmc^of  AJgebra,  1799,  8yo. — ^^  Sistoriss  Anglicafite  Momh 
mesta!*  4to. — ^^  Occasional  Essays  on  various  subjects,  chiefy  His- 
toricdmd  FoHiical,"  1809,  8m—"  Ma^s  History  of  the.  Farlia- 
msU  of  England  which  began  3rd  Nov,  1640,  a  new  edition  with  a 
pnface,"  1813,  4to. — "  Three  Tracts  pubU^ed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1691,  oMd  two  tinder  the  name  of  Letters  of  General  Ludlow  to 
Edmnmd  Seymow,  and  other  persons,  a  new  edition,  with  a  pre- 
foes,*'  1813,  4to.— "  The  Irish  RebeUum  ;  or  a  History  of  the  at- 
temptt  of  the  Irish  Papists  to  extirpate  the  Protestants,  by  Sir  John 
7«ipfe,  a  new  edition  vjith  a  preface,'*  1813, 4to.—"  The  Curse  of 
Popery  and  Popish  Pains  to  the  Civil  Government  and  Protestant 
Church  of  England  ;"  reprinted  in  8m,  1807.  In  1820  he  pub- 
listed  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  James  Welwood's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
SMst  material  Ihransactions  in  England,  for  100  years  preceding 
iheBevokHonin  1688,''  8vo. 

In  1815  he  published  a  collection  of  '^  Select  Tracts  relating  to 
the  Cml  Wars  in  England,  temp.  Chae.  I  and  CromweWs  Usurpor 
^/'  2  yols.  8vo. 

Tlte  baron  also  wrote  numeronB  articles  in  the^  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  and  in  vol.  II.  of  the  ^^Arch^eologio"  ;  "  View  of  the 
hidaa  Constitutum  of  the  English  Parliament"  ;  which  produced 
w&e  obflervationa  from  Charles  Hellish,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
Mine  Tolume. 

From  the  above  list  of  publications  will  be  seen  the  general 
teaor  of  the  baron's  studies,  in  which  he  was  assiduously  engaged 
from  the  time  that  he  left  the  University.  His  great  work,  the 
''  &crqftores  Logisrithmtci,"  is  of  a  nature  from  which  no  pecuni- 
vj  advantage  was  to  be  expected,  and  his  liberality  in  presenting 
&  vpy  of  it  to  vanons  public  bodies,  and  to  individuals,  was  such, 
tbt  he  was  very  much  out  of  pocket  by  the  publication.  But  he 
mer  regarded  expense  either  as  to  his  own  works  or  those  which 
^  patronised  of  others,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  assisting 
whffts  whose  works  he  deemed  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  the 
^m.  In  this  case  it  was  common  with  him  to  take  upon  himself 
^  vhole  expense  of  printing  and  pq>er,  leaving  the  author  to 
lepaj  him  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  or  he  gave  him  the 
pnotbg  and  paper.  In  one  case  he  advanced  about  fifteen  hundred 
pooods,  of  which  he  did  not  receive  a  farthing  in  return  for  near- 
^  iventy  years.  But  perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  so  little 
>^teatiTe  to  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  yet  at  his  death  it 
Hk  modi  greater  than  he  himself  was  aware  of     His  only  guide 

10 
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was  his  banker's  books,  and  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
chambers  and  his  houses  at  Reigate  and  Rathbone-place,  and  the 
generally  heavy  article  of  printing  and  paper  for  himself  and 
others,  the  surplus  of  his  revenue  was  invested  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  without  regard  to  price,  and  he  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
matter. 

His  manner  of  life  was  uniform ;  a  great  part  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  chambers,  dining  in  the  Temple  hall  in  term  time,  at  his 
house  in  Rathbone-place  out  of  term,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  he  passed  at  Reigate,  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time, 
and  generally  had  a  friend  or  two  with  him.     Some  years  anterior 
to  this  remarkable  man's  death,  he  vested  money  in  the  three  per 
cents,  in  the  names  of  the  incumbents  of  four  parishes  adjoining 
Reigate,  in  trust,  to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  the  clergyman  who  should 
preach  an  afternoon  sermon  on  Sundays,  and  if  there  was  not  a 
sermon,  the  half  guinea  for  that  day  was  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  their  own  parishes.     The  occasion  of  his 
benefaction  was  this  :  the  late  vicar  of  Reigate  kept  a  curate,  and 
many  inhabitants  of  that  large  parish  wished  to  have  a  sermon  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon,  there  being  many  farmers  whose  servants 
could  not  attend  church  in  the  morning ;  they  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  curate,  who  accordingly  preached  an  afternoon  sermon. 
The  present  vicar  did  not  keep  a  curate,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
subscription ;  but  the  subscribers  would  not  agree  to  his  having  it,  and 
the  afternoon  service  was  discontinued.  The  trustees  have-had  several 
bpportunities  of  giving  unclaimed  half  guineas  to  their  poor.    He 
kept  a  very  hospitable  table,  at  which  most  of  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians who  visited  the  metropolis  were  at  one  time  or  other  to 
be  found.     His  great  delight  was  to  have  three  or  four  friends  with 
him,  where  every  subject  of  science,  literature  and  common  topics 
of  the  day  was  treated  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion. 
When  his  faculties  were  in  ftill  vigor,  his  conversation  was  re- 
plete with  anecdote  and  information.     No  one  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  his  country,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Csesar  to  the  present  age ;  and  when  tMs  has  been  mentioned  to 
him,  he  used  freqhently  to  attribute  it  to  the  task  he  set  upon  himself 
early  in  life,  to  read  through  with  the  utmost  attention  "  Rapines 
Hutory/*  and  to  make  occasional  use  of  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  that  work.     The  period  between  the  years  1640  and  1660  was 
particularly  impressed  on   his  memory,  and  when  he  began  to 
complain  of  its  failure,  by  referring  back  to  any  distant  event,  the 
power  of  it  was  seen  in  its  fullest  extent.     In  his  latter  days  thi^^ 
was  remarkably  observed ;  for  though  passing  events  left  no  im^ 
pression  on  his  mind,  so  much  so  that  in  the  evening  he  forgot 
that  he  had  had  a  party  at  dinner,  yet  by  leading  his  mind  properl) 
back  to  a  distant  period,  it  seemed  to  renew  its  pristine  energy. 
In  his  profession  of  the  law  the  Baron  did  not  make  a  greal 
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igsie,  uid  he  used  to  relate  with  great  good  hwnonr.hk  want  of 
soeoesB  in  the  Western  Circuit :  but  government  was  seosible  of 
his  aerrices  as  attorney-general  in  Canada — an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  dignity,  and  in  a  manner  highly  beneficial  to 
the  prorince.  Ue  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Corsitor  Baron,  more  honorary  than  profitable,  but  as  it 
made  no  great  inroads  on  his  time,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  in  a 
roatine  of  technical  details,  he  was  more  at  leisure  to  pursue  his 
laToarite  studies.  Few,  however,  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,  considered  as  a  science ;  and  in 
questions  of  great  moment  the  members  of  both  houses  have  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  of  his  judgment  and  his  superior  infor- 
mation. 

In  politics  he  vras  a  staunch  Whig,  bordering  more  on  the  Befor« 
merthan  is  supposed  to  be  suited  to  the  present  principles  of  that 
purtj.  For  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the  revolution,  and  the 
principles  which  placed  the  present  family  on  the  throne,  he  was  a 
strennous  advocate.  But  every  thing  that  led  to  the  domination  of 
the  mob,  was  his  utmost  abhorence  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  looked 
with  horror  on  the  extravagances  committed  by  the  French  in  their 
revolutionary  career.  In  all  his  views  of  reform,  he  respected  the 
ri^ts  of  the  present  generation,  conceiving  that,  what  it  derived 
from  its  predeceesors  was  not  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed  for  adven- 
turers, and  imaginary  good  to  successors,  and  too  frequentiv  for  im- 
mediate gain  to  those  who  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
robbers  and  plundeiers.  The  government  by  parliament,  appeared 
to  him  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  sound  liberty,  out  the 
innovation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  estimation  introducing 
seations  by  propagations  was  an  injudicious  measure.  He  would 
have  parliament  meet  on  a  fixed  day,  continuing  to  sit  until  all  the 
busineas  brought  before  it  was  finished,  or  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
Crown.  And  the  elections  for  members  of  parliament  were  to  be 
also  on  one  fixed  day,  to  be  concluded  in  a  few  hours  in  that  day, 
b;  the  persons  assembling  for  that  purpose  at  a  convenient  distance 
&om  their  habitations.  The  present  confujsion  at  elections  seemed 
disposed  only  to  promote  the  interest  of  agents,  and  ale-house- 
keepers, and  to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  electors  and  the  elected. 
So  different  were  his  feelings  from  those  of  the  House  of  Commons 
i&  the  case  of  libel,  that  he  considered  the  courts  of  law  as  the 
odIj  places  in  which  it  could  be  tried  ;  that  a  member  was  respon- 
sible to  the  house  only  for  the  language  he  used  within  it ;  and  he 
commissioned  a  common  friend  to  express  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  his 
^probation  of  the  pamphlet  which  occasioned  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  measures  which  it  had  produced. 
His  moderate  reform  shews  him  not  to  be  inimical  to  a  church 
establishment,  on  which  he  was  strenuous  for  one  improvement, 
Qtmely ,  that  no  clergyman  should  have  more  then  one  cure  of  souls ; 
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and  he  ooold  Bcaroely  be  brot^ht  to  believe,  that  a  buhop  eonld 
have  placed  a  oleigyman  in  possession  of  a  living,  to  hold  it  till  his 
own  son  was  of  age  to  take  it,  as  ^e  considered  the  preferments 
vested  in  them  as  sacred  trusts  to  be  administered  vrith  a  view  not 
to  their  private  interest,  but  the  advancement  of  picas  and  learned 
dcargymen. 

mth  the  most  liberal  views  of  toleration  on  religtoiu  optmons, 
not  excluding  the  deist  or  atheist  from  civil  employments,  the 
baron  was  an  anti-catholic,  and  this  sentimmit  he  nsed  to  jus- 
tify in  few  words.  It  is  a  tenet  of  the  Roman  Catholic  region  to 
bum  heretics;  and  they,  who  will  not  tolerate  others,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  possess  civil  employments,  which  may  gradually  give 
them  an  infiuence  in  the  state.  But  his  abhorrence  of  these  intol- 
lerant  sentiments,  which  he  attributed  to  them,  did  not  extend  to 
the  persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  :  for  his  house  was  open  to 
the  refugees  from  France,  where  were  to  be  seen  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  numbers  of  distinguished  deigytnen,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  atheistical  bigotry  of  t^e  times.  His  purse  and  his 
house  were  open  to  them,  and  a  member  of  the  P^lement  de  Paris, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  his  brethern, 
ibr  refusing  to  ratify  the  edict  of  that  monarch,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  to  his  successon, 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  had  the  use  at  all  times  of 
his  country  house  forliimaelf  and  ftmily. 

His  religious  creed  was  contained  in  a  very  narrow  compass, 
and  his  surviving  friends  will  never  forget  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  he  used  very  firequently  to  introduce  it.  "  There  are  three 
creeds,"  he  would  say,  ''  that  are  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian  worlds  oontradiotonr  in  several  respects  to  each  other, 
and  two  of  them  composed  by  noboby  knows  whom,  and  nobody 
knows  where.  My  creed  is  derived  from  my  Saviour,  and 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  gives 
it  a  title  to  pre-eminence.  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  in 
an  address  to  his  Father,  Christ  says,  this  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent.  This  is  my  creed,  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  Chris- 
tian world  if  it  had  been  content  with  it,  and  never  laid  down 
any  other  artides  for  a  common  fidth.  Hence,  almost  all  the 
disputes  which  set  Chrutians  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
arise  chiefly  from  scholastic  terms,  misunderstood  and  misapplied, 
he  would  confine  to  the  cloeet  of  the  learned,  convinced  that  the 
Gospel  was  proclaimed  to  the  poor  originally,  and  was  never  in- 
tended for  learned  themes  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit."  Under  the 
influence  of  this  creed  he  was  animated  with  a  sincere  piety  to- 
wards his  Maker,  when  he  served  as  a  kind  and  benevolent  father, 
and  with  unfeigned  charity  for  all  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  equM  oIirjectB  of  the  love  and  care  of  the  great  Supreme. 
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Tbe  matilieiiuilical  prindples  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  not  to  his 

tete,  and  he  ihongbt  them  Teiy  improper  for  academical  studies. 
Tbe  positions  of  this  great  anthor,  that  quantities  are  some  greater, 
and  others  less  than  nothing,  and  the  ultimate  equality  of  quantities, 
wlueh  m  no  one  period  of  their  existence  are  equal,  appeared  to  him 
the  acme  of  absurdity.  To  these  he  attributed  the  wildness  that 
oow  prevails  in  what  maybe  called  the  French  school,  which  aims 
at  geneiaBsationB,  and,  however  advantageous  it  may  sometimes  be 
to  the  mere  artisan,  is  very  unfit  to  lead  the  mind  to  true  science 
Bad  philosophy.  Huygens  and  Galileo  were,  in  his  opinion,  better 
modek  forimitationj  the  one  for  purity  of  demonstration,  the  other 
fer  explaining  philosophical  subjects  in  a  popular  manner. 

The  elassical  studies  of  his  early  years  continued  to  delight  him 
to  tbe  latest  period  of  bis  intellectual  career,  and  he  might  be  said 
to  know  Homer  by  heart ;  next  to  him,  Lucan  was  his  favorite 
author,  and  Horace  was  of  course  at  his  finger  ends.  Among 
the  modems,  Milton  held  the  highest  place,  and  from  the  three 
poets,  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Milton,  he  to  a  very  late  period  repeated 
Ug  passages  oecasionally  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  emphasis. 
With  the  works  of  the  pnilosopher  of  Malmesbury  he  was  particu- 
larij  conversant,  and  many  of  the  reproaches  on  his  memory  he 
eoQsidered  entirely  without  foundation.  French  was  the  language 
of  his  paternal  roof,  and  he  spoke  it  with  the  utmost  fluency  and 
propriety,  but  it  was  the  French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  not  of 
SKKiem  tames,  and  it  was  amusing  to  contrast  his  pronunciation 
with  that  of  the  reftigees.  He  himself  used  to  mimic  with  great 
raecesB  the  P^irisian  dialect,  which  disfigures  a  language  that  in 
itself  is  meagre,  and  made  worse  by  modern  corruptions. 

Bat  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  baron  sufficient  proofs 
are  hefore  the  public  ;  his  private  excellencies  were  confined  to  a 
inaeh  narrower  circle,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  his 
mflenble  integrity,  the  equanimity  of  his  temper,  his  sincere  piety, 
vill  long  live  in  the  memory  of  his  surviving  friends.  Not  a  par- 
title  of  pride  entered  into  his  composition,  and  a  dogmatising  spirit 
vas  his  aversion.  In  this  latter  respect  he  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.  Their  common  printer  brought 
^be  two  autbors  together  to  his  house  to  spend  the  evening,  when 
tiie  doctor  fulminated  one  of  his  severities  against  Hume  and  Vol- 
t»re,  creating  such  a  disgust  in  the  baron's  mind,  that  he  declared 
ke  wodd  never  willingly  be  again  in  that  man's  company,  and  they 
it^er  met  afterwards.  On  the  equanimity  of  his  temper  a  celehra- 
^  ehesB-pIayer  used  to  say  of  the  baron,  who  was  very  fond  of 
tbt  game,  that  he  was  the  only  person  of  his  acauaintance,  from 
^9e  ooutenanoe  it  could  not  be  discovered  whether  he  had  won 
'^kst  the  game. 

la  stature  the  baron  was  rather  below  the  average  height.  His 
km  ws  uniibnnly  plain  and  neat,  and  he  retainea  to  the  last  die 
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three-cornered  hat^  tye-wig^  and  ruffles,  and  his  manners  were  in 
correspondence  with  those  of  a  gentleman  of  the  last  age.  At  his 
table  he  always  «ud  grace  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and  a 
voice  and  countenance  denoting  thankfulness  for  all  the  blessings 
he  received.  The  table-cloth  was  not  removed,  and  on  retiring  to 
coffee,  he  in  the  same  manner  returned  thanks  to  the  great  Supreme, 
of  whom  he  never  spoke  but  with  the  utmost  reverence. 

He  died  at  his  seat,  Reigate,  Surry,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1824. 
Quanado  viUum  inveniam  pcwem  f 


COLONEL  DES  BARRES. 

Joseph  Frederic  Wallet  Des  Barreb,  an  English  military 
officer  and  hydrographer,  who  served  and  was  connected  with 
America  for  a  lengthened  period.  He  was  born  in  1722, 
and  was  the  descendant  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  a  noble 
French  family,  which  emigrated  to  England  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  received  his  education  under  the 
Bernouillis,  entered  the  royal  military  college  at  Woolwicli,  and 
was  offered  the  choice  of  a  commission  either  in  the  royal  artillery 
or  corps  of  engineers.  Preferring  immediate  active  service^  he 
embarked  in  March,  1756,  as  lieutenant  in  the  60th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  for  America,  where,  having  raised  above  three  hundred 
recruits  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Maryland,  he  was  ordered  to  form 
and  discipline  them  as  a  corps  of  field  artillery,  which  he 
commanded  until  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  royal 
train  from  England.  In  1757,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of 
volunteers  against  the  Indians  who  had  committed  depredations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady  and  other  frontier  towns, 
surprised  the  chiefs,  whom  he  made  prisoners,  and  soon  after  gained 
their  confidence  so  completely,  that  they  not  only  were  restrained 
from  further  acts  of  hostility,  but  became  useful  to  the  army,  in 
which  a  corps  of  them  continued  to  be  employed  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1758  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Louisboargy 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  landing  in  a  violent  surf, 
and  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  entrenchment,  by  which  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  army  was  greatly  facilitated.  At  this  siege  he  was  on 
a  critical  occasion  ordered  to  the  duty  of  an  engineer,  and  after  tbc 
capitulation  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  a  chart  on  a  large 
scale,  firom  papers  and  plans  obtained  there,  umich  was  found  very 
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asefbl  in  the  next  spring,  as  the  navigation  of  the  rirer  St.  Lawrence 
ffis  then  known  only  to  a  few  Canadian  pilots.  At  the  siege  of 
Qoebec  he  served  under  Wolfe  as  an  aide-ae-camp,  and  was  m&ing 
his  report  when  that  great  hero  received  his  mortal  wound,  and  fell 
djiog  in  his  arms.  By  the  sad  havoc  which  was  made  in  our  army 
m  the  campaign  of  1759  and  the  ensuing  winter,  and  in  the 
im8a<K)e88fiu  battle  fought  by  General  Murray,  28th  April,  1760, 
it  vas  reduced  to  two  thousand  men  fit  for  duty.  The  fortifications 
of  Quebee  being  in  a  dismantled  state,  the  preservation  of  what  had 
been  acquired,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  future  conquests,  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  operations  for  its  actual  defence.  The  conducting 
of  these  operations  fell  to  Des  Barres  as  directing  engineer,  and  here, 
ud  subsequently  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Jacques  Cartier  and  other 
strong  places  which  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  his  endeavors 
proved  highly  successftd.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia 
to  assbt  General  Bastile  in  making  designs  and  estimates  for  forti- 
fying Halifax.  In  1762,  'he  served  as  directing  engineer  and 
qnarter-master-general  in  the  expedition  for  retaking  Newfound- 
und,  and  was  honored  with  public  thanks,  as  having  essentially 
eootributed  to  the  recovery  of  that  island.  After  making  surveys 
of  some  of  its  principal  harbors,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  New  York, 
to  proceed  on  reconnoitering  excursions,  and  report  observations 
on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  chain  of  military  posts  through- 
oat  the  British  colonies.  In  1763  Lord  Golville  was  instructed  to 
employ  him  on  the  coast  survey  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  post  in  which 
he  continued  until  1773 ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1774, 
the  king  expressed  his  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
work  had  been  performed.  Previous  to  this,  many  of  the  fine 
harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  were  known  only  to  fishermen,  and  Sable 
Lland  was  a  terror  to  all  navigators.  The  want  of  correct  charts  of  the 
eoast  of  North  America,  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  carrying 
<m  the  American  revolutionary  war,  began  at  this  time  to  be  felt ; 
and  on  Earl  Howe  representing  the  immediate  necessity  of  their 
being  prepared,  Des  Barres  was  selected  to  adapt  the  surveys  of 
Holland,  De  Brahm,  and  others,  to  nautical  purposes.  These  he 
published  in  1777,  under  the  title  of  the  '^  Atlantic  Neptwne"  in 
tiro  large  folio  volumes.  In  1784  he  was  constituted  governor  of 
the  Isluid  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  military  command  of  that  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island ;  and  soon  after  he  commenced  building  the 
town  of  Sydney,  and  opened  and  worked  the  valuable  coal  fields  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  From  his  official  position,  he  was 
engaged  in  aiding  and  removing  the  royalists  ^om  the  United 
States  after  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed 
iestenant-govemor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Prince  Edward's 
iBbad,  being  ihen.  in  hb  eighty-second  year.  In  person  he  was 
tbfft)  and  at  the  age  of  nine^-five  lithe  and  active;  about  which 
tiaie  he  talked  of  making  the  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
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lie  allotted  two  yeajs ;  tUi  perfonned,  he  was  to  oommeBce  that  of 
Europe^  which  he  calcalated  woiild  take  three  years  more ;  after 
which  it  was  his  iDtention  to  return  to  his  native  plaoe^  and  there 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  Captain  Cook's  teacher 
in  navigation.  His  death  occurred  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
24th  October,  1824,  he  being  then  in  the  one  hundred  and  second 
year  of  his  age. 


Mb.  WILLIAM  BROWN. 

To  exclude  the  name  of  this  enterprising  and  industrious 
individual  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gilmore,  started 
the  first  printing  press  in  Canada,  would,  to  say  the  least 
be  a  gross  act  of  injustice  to  his  memory  and  to  the  Canadian  press. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  these  two  men,  except  that  they 
came  from  Philadelphia  to  Quebec  in  1763,  having  formed  the  idea 
of  starting  a  newspaper  in  this  country ;  that  innumerable  difficulties 
beset  them  in  their  arduous  undertaking,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  that  Mr.  Brown  had  to  proceed  to  England  for  the  proper  ma- 
terials— ^press,  ink  and  paper ;  but  finally  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
they  brought  out  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Qiiebee  Gazette*'  on  the 
21st  June,  1764,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers,  and  thus 
were  the  means  of  establishing  '<  a  new  and  potent  element  of  civili- 
zation." 


COLONEL  PAULUS  iEMILIUS  IRVING, 

Who  administered  the  government  of  Quebec  after  the  depar 
ture  of  Murray  in  1765,  and  until  the  arrival  of  Carleton,  was  th< 
son  of  William  Irving,  Esquire,  laird  of  Bonshaw,  Dumfries,  an^ 
bom  there  on  the  23rd  September,  1714.     He  married  Judith 

*ThiB  paper  still  exiits,  being  published  at  Quebec  bj  Meisrs.  Middleton  am 
Pawmn. 
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dangiiterof  GaptuQ  William  Westfield  of  Dover,  wlio  died  8rd  May, 
179S,  and  by  whom  he  had  issne  Paalns  jSJmilius  Irving,  who  joined 
the  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  two 
danglitera,  .£meliaSTi8annah,whomtfrried  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  in  October,  1796^  Joseph  Dacre  Appleby  Gilpin,  M.D.,  who 
was  afterwards  knighted;  and  Judith,  wno  married  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Irving  of  the  first  West  India  Regiment,  whose 
daughter,  Julia  Frances,  married  Sir  William  Ousely,  the  distin- 
guished Persian  and  oriental  antiquarian. 

Colonel  P.  JE.  Irving  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period, 
and  in  September,  1759,  was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  General 
Wolfe>  as  major  in  command  of  the  15th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
was  wounded  od  the  Phiins  of  Abraham.  On  the  30th  June, 
1765,  then  being  commander-in-chief,  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  Murray;  subsequently,  in  1771,  he  was  appointed 
lientenant-govemor  of  Guernsey,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Upnor 
Castle,  Kent.     He  died  22nd  April,  1796. 


GENERAL  LORD  DORCHESTER,  K.B. 

If  we  owe  to  Wolfe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  brilliant 
achievement  which  added  new  lustre  and  victory  to  our  arms, 
and  planted  the  ensign  of  Great  Britain  on  this  glorious  depen- 
deocy  of  the  empire,  where  he  fought  and  bled  and  sacrinced 
a  life  his  cotmtry  could  ill  spare ;  we  assuredly,  also,  owe  much 
to  those  brave  and  gallant  men  who  preserved  this  land  when 
eooquered,  through  dint  of  hard  toil,  watchful  vigilance  and  loss 
of  blood  and  life.  Yes,  we  are  confident  the  majority  of  our  readers 
till  also  coincide  with  our  feebly  expressed  opinion  that  we  are  as- 
suredly, as  tme  and  loyal  Canadians,  under  many  and  deep  obligations 
to  them,  and  in  the  category  which  history  brings  under  oar  observa- 
tion, we  are  sure  none  is  more  entitled  to  be  fondly  and  deservedly 
remembered  than  he  whose  name  heads  this  brief  and  ill-writ- 
ten notice,  and  vrhoee  life  we  may  say  was  spent  in  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  his  king  in  this  country,  and  in  anxious  thought  for  the 
»«lfiire  of  this  province. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  name  of  Dorchester  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioQed  witli  we  greatest  eulogy  and  praise,  for  the  great  services  he 
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rendered  Canada  in  the  two  capacities  in  which  he  served  her 
interests,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  as  her  governor  and  the 
preserver  of  her  high  destinies. 

Gny  Carleton,  Lord  Dorchester  (the  saviour  of  Quebec,  as  he  is 
called)  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honored  family,  which 
had  lived  in  Cornwall,   England,  five  centuries  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest.     He  was  born  about  the  year  1725,  and  being 
destined  for  the  army,  entered  its  ranks  after  completing  his  studies, 
and  speedily  made  his  way  onward  in  the  service.    He  accompanied 
Wolfe's  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was  present  at  the  first  and 
second  battles  on  Abraham's  Plains,  in  boUi  of  which  he  displayed 
such  skill  and  precision  in  commanding  the  part  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers that  he  would  rise  to  distinction  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen. 
Being,  we  believe,  specially  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  of  both 
Townshend  and  Murray,  and  having  continued  under  the  command 
of  the  latter,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.     In 
1767,  General  Murray  having  to  proceed  to  England,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  devolved  on  Carleton,  who  was  much  liked  by 
the  French  Canadians  and  the  English  (of  whom  there  were  then 
few)  generally.    In  1770,  he  proceeded  to  England  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  whilst  there,  the  celebrated  Quebec  Act  passed  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  some  ascribe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  represen- 
tations he  made  to  the  home  government  respecting  Canada,  it 
being  well  known   that  he  carried  home  a  compued   form  of 
the  French  civil  laws,  or  Cotvmes  de  Parisy  for  the  consideration  of 
the  imperial  authorities.      In  1774,  General  Carleton  returned  to 
Canada,  and  took  prompt  measures  to  carry  out  theprovisions  of  his 
new  instructions  relative  to  the  act  just  passed.     He  had,  however, 
little  time  to  think  or  act  upon  this  matter,   for  the  next  year 
the  Americans,  having  declared  their  independence,  entered  Canada 
in  large  forces,  with  the  hostile  intention  of  wresting  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  but  they  made  a  sad  mistake  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with ;  brave  and  gallant,  and  of 
chivalrous  courage,  and  yet  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed  in  the 
greatest  and  most  critical  moments,  Carleton,  although  with  but  800 
men  at  his  disposal— all  attempts  to  coax  or  coerce  the  natives  to 
assist  him  proving  fruitless — ^at  once  took  fmeasures  to  prevent 
the  meditated  attack.     On  the  17th  September,  Montgomery  with 
his  army,  amounting  to  2000,  arrived  at  Isle-aux-Noix ;  ihe  &11 
of  Chambly  and  St.  Johns  followed,  and  Carleton,  in  his  endeavor 
to  succour  the  latter,  received  a  check  from  a  part  of  the  Americans, 
near  Longueuil,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Montreal.    Here, 
anticipating  the  intention  of  Montgomery  to  take  possession  of  the 
town,  he  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  public  and  valuable  stores,  and 
left  the  city  one  wa;^,  just  as  the  American  general  was  entering 
at  the  other.    During  the  night,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
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llie  enemy,  wlio  waa  encamped  at  Sorel,  and  whose  sentinela  be 
had  to  pass  in  an  open  boat ;  this  he  aeoompliflhed  with  the  aid  of 
muffled  oan,  and  arriyed  at  Qaebec  on  the  19th  November,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  He  hastily  made  the  most  j  ndicions  arrange- 
ments in  his  power,  for  Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  advancing, 
and  expelled  from  the  city  aU  those  he  thonght  were  disaffected, 
vho  would  not  Tolxinteer  to  defend  it,  and  assist  in  strengthening 
the  works. 

The  miited  forces  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  sncceeded  in  gain- 
in^the  dty  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  after  concocting  their  plans, 
dirided  their  forces  so  as  to  attack  the  city  in  several  places ;  this 
Cirlelon,  nowise  intimidated,  became  cognisant  of,  and  on  the 
Americans  raising  the  seige,  took  renewed  measores  for  the  safety 
of  tile  place.  Oil  the  31st,  Montgomery  was  killed ;  Arnold  and 
Morgan's  fbreea  were  routed  at  first  and  captured  afterwards,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  American  army  compelled  to  retreat  to  some  distance 
from  the  city.  On  being  reinforced,  however,  during  the  winter 
they  made  a  stand  for  another  attack  on  Quebec,  but  disease  and 
fiunine  at  last  compeUed  them  to  retreat,  being  actually  chased 
towards  Sorel  by  the  gallant  Garleton.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  reinforcements  arrived  ^m  England,  he  possessed  himself  of 
Crown  Point,  and  launched  a  fine  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  which 
sfter  several  actions,  completely  annihilated  that  of  the  Americans. 
In  1777,  upon  Burgoyne  being  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
America,  Carleton,  thinking  that  he  had  been  slighted  by  the  gov- 
ernment after  his  brilliant  successes,  at  once  demanded  his  recall, 
and  proceeded  to  England.  His  suspicions,  although  well-founded, 
vere.  notwithstanding,  unjust ;  for  on  his  proceeding  to  England,  he 
W88  well  received  by  his  sovereign,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood. 

In  the  year  1782,  he  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  commaiider-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Ame- 
nca.  He  arrived  at  New  York  with  his  commission,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  he  delayed  for 
!«me  time  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  from  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  loyalists ;  but  on  Nov.  25, 1783,  he  embarked,  and  withdrew  the 
British  ships  from  America.  In  1786,  on  returning  to  England, 
ins  grateful  sovereign  was  pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Dorehester,  and  Parliament  voted  him  a  pension  of  £1000 
per  annum  during  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  two  elder 
vm }  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again 
appointed  governor-general  and  captain-general  of  Quebec,  and 
o»iunaader*in-cliief  of  the  forces  therein.  His  re-appearance  in 
CiBada  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  He 
ototinued  to  govern  the  province  until  1796,  and  during  tiiat  time 
M  mudi  towards  the  welfare  of  the  country,  partic^larly  in  ame 
iontiag  the  laws. 
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On  hu  final  denartore,  ihe  nnfeiffned  regret  thai  waa  ezjpresBecl 
was  universal,  and  many  were  the  aodresses  presented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  good  old  general,  conveying  their  heartfelt  gratitade 
for  all  that  he  had  done,  and  prayers  for  his  eternal  welfare. 

His  lordship,  although,  it  appeared,  a  very  strict  disciplinariaB 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  was  as  humane  and  kind  of  heart 
as  any  man  that  ever  breathed  ;  indeed,  his  kind  treatment  of  the 
French  Canadians  during  his  government,  and  of  the  American 
prisoners  during  the  American  war,  evinces  that  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  devoted  soldier  and  servant  of  his  country.  He 
married,  in  1772,  Lady  Maria,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Effingham,  by  whom  he  had  many  children .  His  death  oocnrred  on 
the  19th  November,  1808,  in  the  fine  old  age  of  eighty-three. 


Hon.  CHIEF-JTJSTICE  HET. 

William  Hby,  Esquire,  an  English  lawyer  of  some  distinction, 
and  a  member  of  ihe  House  of  Commons,  succeeded  Chief-Justice 
Gregory  on  his  recall.     Hb  commission  is  dated  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1766.     He  took  part  in  all  the  great  discussions  of  those 
days  relative  to  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  judiciary,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  assisted 
very  materially  in  the  government  of  the  province  and  in  guiding 
its  destinies.     Although  General  Murray  had  full  power  to  convene 
a  local  legislature,  the  Chief -Justice  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Carleton,  Maseres  and  De  Lotbini^re,  advised  him  against  it,  re- 
presenting that  the  people  were  too  illiterate,  and  not  yet  ripe  to 
so  great  and  sudden  a  share  of  liberty  and  of  legislative  power.    In 
1773,  he  proceeded  to  England  on  public  business  in  connection 
with  the  bill  '^  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  America,"  and  on  its  passage  in  1774 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  when  such  great  efforts  were  made 
to  quash  it,  he  was  examined  before  the  special  committee  appointed 
on  it,  and  the  important  evidence  which  he  and  M.  De  Lotbi- 
ni^re  gave,  may  be  ascribed  its  successful  passage.    Being  still  in 
England,  early  in  1775,  by  command  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  who  had  witnessed 
with  the  whole  English  peq>le,  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Que- 
bec act  gave,  desired  him  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  provinoial 
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ordioanoe,  to  l>e  carried  over  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor  and 
Legislative  Coancil.  By  this  draught  the  English  laws  relating  to 
kdeoi  eofpui,  and  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  likewise 
the  EDglish  laws  relating  to  commercial  matters,  were  to  be  re-es- 
tablished. Chief  Justice  Hey  arrived  at  Quebec  with  it  in  June, 
1775,  and  in  the  following  month  of  September  laid  it  before  the 
Cooneil.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  in  Ca- 
oada,  tod  shortiy  aft»r  (war  taking  place  with  America)  he  left  for 
England,  although  not  succeeded  in  his  office  until  May,  1777. 

He  had,  in  1774^  been  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
&ndwich  in  Kent;  but  vacated  his  seat  in  1776,  on  being  appoint- 
ed a  cemmiflsioner  of  customs,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill 
til]  lu8  death,  which  occurred  in  1797. 

He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was 
dioiiig  with  him  wben  the  great  seal  was  stolen  in  1785.  He  mar- 
ried, but  had  no  issue. 


ADAM  LYMBURNER,  Esq., 

i  MERCHANT  of  Qucbec,  1791,  and  a  gentleman  of  rare  endow- 
mnts  and  high  attainments^  was  principally  known  as  the  party 
elected  by  the  merchants '  and  others  of  Canada,  to  proceed  to 
Eo/Iand  and  advocate  their  rights  before  the  Imperial  Government, 
^d  for  the  admirable  and  lengthy  speech  which  he  made  on  behalf 
f  the  Canadians  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
^^^efa  has  been  considered  as  a  splendid  piece  of  argumentative 
I. do  and  rbetoricy  and  as  taking  a  sound  and  excellent  view  of  the 
iihiTs  of  this  country.  Although  Mr.  Lymburner  did  not  gain  the 
'^jtct  of  his  mission,  he  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
^:  had  brought  the  position  of  Canada  prominently  before  the 
^- me  government,  and  that  much  good  would  eventually  result 
'"^jfi  his  efforts  to  benefit  Uie  country. 

Sr.  Lymburner  returned  to  Quebec,  lived,  and,  we  believe,  died 
'Me.  He  was  a  respected  and  enterprising  gentleman,  and  was 
^  10  high  esteem  by  the  people. 
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Sib  WILLIAM  GRANT. 

Sir  William  Grant,  another  great  man  connected  witb  Gaiiad& 
during  the  time  posterior  to  the  conquest,  and  third    attorney- 

feneral  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  an   eminent  lawyer  ;  wu 
escended  ^m  the  Orants  of  Beldornie,  so  long  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.    He  was  born  in  1754,  at  Elohies,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  and  was  partly  educated 
in  the  grammar  school  of  Elgin,  irom  which  he  removed  to  the  old 
college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  completed  his  education,  and  then 
repaired  to  London,  and  entered  at  Lincoln  VInn,  where  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  kw.    His  whole  mind  was  engrossed  in  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  various  business 
of  life ;  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts,  that  at  the  a^  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  considered  competent  to  fill  the  situation  of 
attorney-general  of  this  province,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
he  quitted  England  without  having  been  called  to  the  bar.  His  com- 
mission bears  date  10th  May,  1776.    On  his  return  to  England, 
some  time  after,  he  engagea  in  practice  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  and  joined  the  home  circuit.    Being  naturally  of  a  reserved 
and  retired  turn,  he  travelled  the  circuit  for  several  years  without 
obtaining  a  single  brief;  but  happening  to  be  retained  in  some 
appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow  was  much  struck  with  his   powers  of 
argument,   and  bavins  learned  his  name,  observed  to  a  friend, 
^'  Be  not  surprised  if  Uiat  young  man  should  one  day  occupy  this 
seat."     That  this  prophetic  opinion  was  not  exactly  fulfilled,  has 
been  attributed  to  his  naving  refused  that  high  office.     He  subse- 
quently left  the  common-law  bar  and  practised  solely  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.     At  the  general  election  in  1790,  Mr.  Grant  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  powerful  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt.     He 
seldom  spoke,  and  never  but  on  questions  with  which  he  was  fully 
acquainted ;  but  his  talents  and  intelligence  were  soon  so  generally 
recognised  as  to  render  his  assistance  essentially  valuable,  and  on 
one  occasion  in  particular,  when   the  question  for  a   new   code 
of  kws  for  the  province  of   Quebec,  excited  much   discuBsion. 
Mr.  Orant's  local  information,  and   his  great  professional  skill, 
particularly  in  the  civil  law,  powerfully  strengthened  his  reasoning  *, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fox,  after  warmly  compli- 
menting him,  saluted  him  as  one  of  his  most  formidable  antagonists. 
It  was  in  1791  that  he  thus  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  debate 
relating  to  the  laws  of  Canada ;  and  in  1792  he  made  a  most  able 
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MoU  and  irgnmentatiye  speecli  in  defence  of  the  ministry  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bnssian  armament.  He  was  called  within  the  bar 
vi^  anient  of  precedence  in  1793,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appoint- 
ed a  Welsh  judge,  when  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Shafleaoory, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  bathe  was  not  re-chosen ;  however,  a  vacancy 
for  Windsor  happening  in  the  following  January,  he  was  selected  for 
tbt  borough  ;  he  was  at  that  time  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen. 
In  1796,  he  was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  Scottish  county 
of  Banff.  In  1798,  he  was  appointed  chief-jnstice  of  Chester.  In 
lTd9,  he  succeeded  Lord  Bedesdale  as  solicitor-general,  and,  as  is 
Qsoaly  obtained  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  his  promotion ;  and 
ofi  the  20th  May,  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Sir 
Pepper  Aiden  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he 
WIS  nominated  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1802,  Sir  W.  Grant  made 
a  speech  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with 
^ce.  In  Febroary,  1805,  he  supported  the  address  to  the  crown  in 
defence  of  the  war  with  Spain ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
<^po8ed  Mr.  Whitehead's  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville,  and  the 
lahseqnent  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  that  nobleman  for  his 
ooodoct  while  treasurer  of  tne  navy.  He  opposed  the  American 
interoonrBe  bill  in  1806,  and  received  the  thimks  of  a  committee 
of  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  for  his  conduct*  on  that 
oceifflon.  In  1807,  he  animadverted  at  some  length  on  the  bill 
fmght  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  alter  the  law  as  to  the  claims  of  creditors 
<>&  the  landed  property  of  their  debtors.  Sir  W.  Grant  continued 
to  represent  the  shire  of  Banff  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1^12.  Daring  a  period  of  more  than  sixteen  years  did  he  fill  the 
judieial  ehair  in  tne  Roll's  Court,  with  undiminished  ability  and 
npntation.  At  length  he  became  anxious  to  retire  while  yet  in 
fajj  posMBsion  of  his  fi^culties.  This  purpose  he  carried  into  effect 
sovards  the  dose  of  1817.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
^  lived  chiefly  at  Barton  House,  Dawlish,  the  residence  of  his 
&e£er,  the  widow  of  Admiral  Schank  :  and  at  that  place  he  died, 
Miy25,1832. 

Sir  W.  Grant  is  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Charles  Butlei^s^'Remtntscencea" 
^  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  most  perfect  model  of  judicial  eloquence  which  has  come 
»ier  the  observation  of  the  reminiscent  is  that  of  Sir  William 
'mflt.  In  hearing  him  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
•QMMtcr  given  of  Menekus  by  Homer,  or  rather  by  Pope,  that 
'He  spoke  no  more  than  jnst  the  thing  he  ought  ;*  but  Sir  William 
*>d  finch  more :  in  decompounding  and  analyzing  an  immense 
^tt  of  eonfused  and  contradictory  matter,  and  forming  clear  and 
^Bpesdonable  results,  the  insight  of  his  mind  was  infinite.  His 
Qj^fidon  of  facts  and  of  the  consequences  deducible  from  them, 
^iiBcaasion  of  former  decisions  and  shewing  their  legitimate 
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weight  and  antboritj,  and  their  real  bearing  upon  the  point  in 
quefition,  were  above  praise ;  but  the  whole  waa  done  with  such 
admirable  ease  and  simplicity,  that  while  real  judges  felt  its 
supreme  excellence,  the  herd  of  learners  believed  that  they  should 
have  done  the  same.  Never  was  the  merit  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  a  perfect  style, '  proper  words  in  proper  places/  more 
sensibly  felt  than  it  was  by  those  who  listened  to  Sir  William 
Qrant.  The  charm  of  it  was  indescribable;  its  effect  on  the 
hearers  was  that  which  Milton  describes  when  he  paints  Adam 
listening  to  the  angel  after  the  angel  had  ceased  to  speak ;  often 
and  often  has  the  reminiscent  beheld  the  bar  listening,  at  the  close 
of  a  judgment  given  by  Sir  William,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
admiration  at  what  they  had  heard,  and  the  same  regret  that  it 
was  heard  no  more/' 


GENERAL  BUEOOYNE. 

John  Bubootne,  an  English  general^  officer  and  dramatist, 
connected  wi^  this  country  in  the  former  capacity,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  entered  early  into  the  army.  In  1762, 
he  commanded  a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  the  defence  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  Spaniards  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  American  war  by  the  taking  of  Ticonderago ;  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army  to  General  Ghites  at  Saratoga. 
For  this  act  he  was  much  censured  and  condemned  by  all  the 
English  people.  He  was  elected  into  the  English  Parliament  for 
Preston,  in  Lancashire ;  but  refusing  to  return  to  America  pursuant 
to  his  convention,  was  ignominious]y  dismissed  the  service.  He 
endeavored  to  exonerate  himself,  but  without  avail,  in  some 
pamphlets  he  published  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  As  an  author 
he  is  more  distinguished  for  his  three  dramas  of  the  **  Afaid  of  the 
Oaks/*  «  Bon  Ton/'  and  ''  The  Heiress,"  all  in  the  line  of  what  is 
usually  called  genteel  comedy :  they  forming  light  and  pleasing 
specimens. 
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GENERAL  Sib  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Babt. 

This  celebrated  and  diBtingnished  military  commander,  who 
rendered  so  much  service  to  the  British  in  the  early  wars  of  this 
country,  in  subdmng  and  civilizing  the  wild  Indian  tribes  upon 
the  Mohawk,  and  in  founding  through  his  bravery  and  greatness, 
the  house  of  Johnson  of  Twickenham,  England,  was  descended 
&om  an  ancient  Irish  family  of  Smithtown,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  2715.  He  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  celebrated  naval  hero.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  K.B.,  who 
sabeequenily  adopted  him;  he  went  out  with  him  to  North 
America,  joined  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
subsequently  of  major-general  in  the  militia  of  New  York. 

Sir  Peter,  having  married  a  lady  in  New  York,  was  induced  to 
purchase  large  tracts  of  land  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  more 
interiox^parts  of  the  country,  whence  he  sent  for  his  nephew,  to  take 
tlaige  of  his  affidrs.     Young  Johnson  accordingly  took  up  his 
re»denee  upon  a  certain  tract  on  the  Mohawk,  a^ut  thirty  miles 
from  Albany,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Indians. 
He  learned  their  language;   he  studied  their  manners,  that  he 
aight  be  able  to  conciliate  their  regard ;  his  situation  upon  the 
river,  between  Albany  and  Oswego,  presented  a  fine  opportunity 
for  trade,  and  he  carried  on  a  large  traffic  with  them,  supplying 
t^em  wiUi  such  goods  as  they  needed ;  and  received  in  return, 
beaver  aad  other  skins.     At  length  he  acquired  an  influence  over 
Uiein,  which  no  other  man  ever  possessed.   In  1755,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  provincial  troops  of  New  York,  and 
laarehed  to  invest  Grown  Point,  while  Shirley  proceeded  towards 
Ontario,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  General  Johnson, 
sfter  the  defeat  of  a  detachment  under  Colonal  Williams,  which  he 
W  seat  out,  was  himself  attacked  in  his  camp  on  Lake  George, 
Mh  September,  but  as  soon  as  his  artillery  began  to  play,  the  Cana- 
^  nulitaa  and  Indians  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  swamps. 
The  French  troops  were  repulsed,  and  Baron  Dieskau,  their  general, 
ni  taken  prisoner.    The  advantage,  however,  which  was  thus 
nmed,  was  not  pursued,  and  his  conduct  in  not  proceeding  against 
-.*nmn  Point  has  been  the  subject  of  reprehension.     Even  the  sue- 
^  iii  the  battle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of  the  brave 
*'tsenl  Lyman.    But  Johnson,  who  was  wounded  in  the  engage- 
^&^t  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  repulse  of  Dieskau,  which  was 
^a^Bified  into  a  splendid  victory.     About  this  time  also,  he  was 
2F|mied  superintendant  of  Indian  affidrs  in  New  York.  In  the  year 
I'^j  he  commanded  the  provincial  troops  under  Brigadier-General 
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PrideanX;  in  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  While  directing 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  Prideauz  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a  cohom,  20th  July ;  but  Johnson  prosecuted  the  plan  which  had 
been  formed  with  judgment  and  vigor.  On  the  24th  of  July,  the 
enemy  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  which  was  defeated 
through  the  excellent  disposition  and  the  courage  of  Johnson ; 
next  day,  the  fort  was  taken,  and  about  six  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  This  event  broke  off  the  communication, 
which  the  French  intended  to  establish  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  When  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  in  June,  1760, 
to  proceed  on  the  expedition  to  Canada,  Johnson  brought  to  him 
at  tnat  place,  one  thousand  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  or  five  nations, 
which  was  the  largest  number  of  Indians  ever  seen  in  arms  at  one 
time  in  the  cause  of  England.  For  his  gallant  and  signal  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  king,  his  Majesty,  on  the  27th  November, 
1755,  was  graciously  pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  very  large  and  handsome  pension,  we  believe 
about  £5,000. 

Sir  William  died  at  his  seat  at  Johnson  Hall,  New  York,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  11th 
July,  1774 

Allen  says  of  him,  "  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  as  an 
orator ;  and  his  influence  over  the  Indians  was  not  a  little  owing  to 
the  impression  made  upon  them  by  means  of  elocution.  It  has 
been  represented  that  he  was  envious  towards  Shirley,  and  endea* 
vored  to  thwart  him  in  his  plans,  by  discouraging  the  Indians 
from  joining  him,  and  that  in  his  private  conduct  he  paid  little 
respect  to  those  laws,  the  observation  of  which  only  can  insure 
domestic  peace  and  virtue.  *        *        *        *        *       "  *         * 

'<  He  was  zealous  in  supporting  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  which 
excited  such  agitation  in  the  colonies  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  published  a  small  work  on  the  customs  and  languages 
of  the  Indians." 


MAJOR-GENERAL  Sik  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

The  only  son  and  heir  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William,  was  also 
well  known  as  a  military  commander  of  some  repute  and  a  cele- 
brated negooiator  with  the  Indians.    Having  succeeded  his  father 
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in  the  title,  he  was  also  appointed  to  the  rank  which  his  father  held^ 
Dunely,  that  of  major-general.  , 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Reyolutionary  War,  when  only 
13  yean  of  age,  he  joined  the  army  of  his  country  as  a  volunteer,  and 
fought  under  her  flag ;  and  he  persuaded  the  Mohawks  and  the  set- 
tlers on  his  large  estates  (the  latter  numbering  700)  to  come  over 
and  settle  in  Canada,  whence,  under  his  leadership,  the  Indians 
made  awful  ravages  on  the  enemy  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  in  Canada.  In 
August,  1777,  he  invested  Fort  Stanix  and  defeated  Hermiker. 
But  in  October,  1780,  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  Fox's  Mill,  at  the 
hands  of  (reneral  Van  Ransselaer. 

He  had  been  knighted  by  the  king  at  St.  James'  Palace,  Lon- 
don, on  22nd  November,  1765.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
snperintendant^general  of  Indian  affairs  in  British  North  America 
as  also  colonel-in-chief  of  the  six  battalions  of  the  militia  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  resided  at  Montreal.  He  married  in  June,  1773, 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Watts,  Esq.,  for  some  time  president  of  the 
Conncil,  New  York ;  and  by  her  he  had  issue  one  son,  William,  who 
became  colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  Waterloo. 

Sir  John's  death  occurred  at  his  seat.  Mount  Johnson,  Montreal, 
OD  the  4th  of  January  1830,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  CHAMBERS, 

BoaN  in  1747,  died  at  Rugby,  in  England,  September  28,  1829. 
He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  of  Studley 
in  Warwickshire,  at  which  place,  and  at  Tanworth  in  the  same 
^Hinty,  his  £uiiily  have  resided  on  their  own  estates  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1758, 
as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  Shrewsbury,  74  guns,  under  the 
sospioes  of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  with 
vbom  he  served  at  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  until  the 
Kmclusion  of  the  war,  in  1763. 

Dorine  the  ensuing  peace  he  served  in  the  Pretton  of  50  guns, 
^offimanded  by  Captain  Allan  Gardner,  and  bearing  the  flag  of 
W-Admiral  Parry,  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Jamaica  station: 
k  mbs^uently  joined  Commodore  Oambier  in  the  SqlliAwry^  wid 
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by  that  officer  was  made  a  lieutenant  into  the  Mtrmaui  firigafte,  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  in  1771. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Active  frigate,  one  of  the  squadron  nnder 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  destined  to  act  against  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina  ]  which  ship  had  the  honour  of  leading  her  consorts  to 
the  attack  made  on  SulliTan's  Iskuid,  June  28, 1776.  The  iictuw 
on  that  occasion  had  her  first  lieutenant  (Pike)  killed,  and  eight 
men  wounded.  From  the  AcHve  he  was  removed,  as  first  lieu* 
tenant,  into  the  Mtmtreal  frieate,  Captain  Douglas ;  and  in  June, 
1778,  he  was  nominated  to  l£e  command  of  the  flotilla  on  lake 
Champliun,  where  he  continued  till  the  peace  in  1783,  when  he  was 
sent  home  with  despatehes  firom  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  the 
military  commander-in-chief;  through  whose  recommendations  he 
was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander;  and  a 
statement  of  his  meritorious  conduct  on  many  tr3ring  occassioDS 
being  subsequently  laid  before  the  king,  he  was  rewuded  with  a 
commission  as  post-captain,  dated  15th  August  in  the  same  year. 
His  superannuation  as  a  rear-admiral  took  place  November  21, 
1806 


P.  A.  VASSEL  DE  MONVIEL. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  A.  Vassal  de  Monviel,  late  adju- 
tant-general of  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada,  was  one  of  the  few 
remaming  individuals  who  figured  in  the  most  stirring  and  memor- 
able scenes  of  the  history  of  this  province.  He  was  bom  in  1758, 
the  year  before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  arms,  and 
had  for  godfather  the  celebrated  seaman  and  soldier,  De  Bougain- 
ville. His  father,  captain  in  the  B^al  Boussillon,  was  descended 
fix>m  one  of  the  old  noble  families  of  France,  and  fell  whilst  fighting 
at  the  side  of  Montcalm  on  Abraham's  Plains;  his  grandfather  wa^ 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Caprouge  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  buried 
at  the  Qeneral  Hospital.  During  the  American  Revolution,  Mr. 
Vassal,  the  object  of  this  notice,  took  arms  in  the  army  of  Bnrgoyne, 
and  made  this  campaign  under  the  immediate  order  of  General  8t 
L^r,  and  was  of  the  besieging  party  at  Fort  Steniz.  From  that 
period,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  he  continued  in  the  British 
service,  served  in  Holland,  and  was  at  the  expedition  of  Plaitebure, 
during  the  late  war,  under  General  Prevos^  as  ad^utantf^mend, 
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ud  18  raeh  attended  the  oommander-io-ohief  during  tLe  campaign 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  He  died  at  Quebec  on  the  25th  of 
Oetober,  1843,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years,  in  the  possession  ot 
an  ineproaehable  cbaraoter  for  high  minded  honor,  integrity,  and 

loyalty. 


GENERAL  Sir  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  Bart. 

He  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Jane^  1744,  and  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bloomfield,  M.x\.,  rector  of  Hartly  and  Chalk 
io  Kent,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  His  father  origi- 
oalJy  destined  him  for  the  naval  profession,  and  sent  him  to  sea 
io  the  Cafnbjridgey  under  the  command  of  his  intimate  friend,  Sir 
Perey  Brett ;  but  as  he  entertained  a  decided  preference  for  the 
smy,  in  1758  his  father  procured  for  him  a  cadetship  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  His  abilities  and  conduct 
there,  very  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Muller,  then 
Professor  of  Artillery  and  Fortification,  who  ever[after  distinguish- 
ed him  by  bis  particular  friendship  and  regard.  In  the  unusually 
short  period  of  eleven  months,  he  obtained  his  commission,  and 
%on  after  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  bomb  vessel,  at  the  bombardment  of  Havre  de  Grace,  un- 
d^  Admiral  Rodney,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  year  joined  the 
i^  in  Qoiberon  Bay,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  engaged  in  blocka- 
diav  the  French  force  under  M.  de  Conflans. 

Io  1762  be  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  Admiral  Rodney,  and 
was  prawDt  at  the  capture  of  Martinique  and  the  Havannah,  and 
fiubeeqnently  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile.  In  1771,  he  had  the  good 
forUme  of  being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  General  Conway,  then 
aa^er-general  of  the  Ordnance,  who  appointed  him  his  aidc-de- 
esmp,  and  received  him  into  his  family  upon  terms  of  parental 
kisdiieH.  Upon  Lord  Townshend  becoming  the  master-general^ 
ht  eontlniied  him  in  the  same  appointment  till  the  year  1776,  when 
he  joined  his  company,  which  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Canada, 
ilihoBgh  tbe  situation  of  aide-de-camp  would,  according  to  the 
cstiblislied  usages  of  the  army,  have  exempted  him  from  the  ne- 
ftmtj  of  leaving  England. 

ia  a  letter  written  by  him  at  that  time,  to  a  very  near  relative  at 
d^^ae,  be  says,  ^^  General  Phillips  took  the  earliest  opportunity  afier 
37  atfxval  of  appointing  me  major-of-brigade,  a  post  exceedingly 
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eligible  in  my  situation,  as  it  puts  it  in  my  power  to  render  myself 
osefol,  though  at  the  expense  of  my  ease,  which  in  my  case  I  do 
not  in  the  least  regret ;  for  had  that  been  my  object,  I  might  have 
possibly  remiuned  at  home.  I  am  happily  attached  to  a  very 
genteel,  intelligent,  active  man,  and  as  every  detail  of  the  service 
passes  through  my  inspection,  and  my  duty  is  mv  first  and  sole  ob- 
ject in  coming  over,  I  am  'raUier  to  be  envied  than  not ;  for,  how- 
ever captivating  a  town  life  may  be  to  many,  I  declare  I  feel  greater 
pleasure  in  the  bustle  of  a  camp  than  in  the  dull  round  in  which 
I  should  have  been  involved ;  and  which  nothing  but  the  society 
of  those  I  esteem  could  give  a  relish  to/' 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Canada,  he  was  emploved  in  the  construction 
of  floating  batteries  upon  the  lakes,  which  he  had  planned  before 
he  left  England,  and  he  continued  at  the  same  time,  by  his  own 
desire,  to  do  his  regimental  duty  in  the  field,  until  upon  the  army 
going  into  winter  quarters,  he  returned  to  England. 

The  following  letter  was  written  at  that  time  by  General  Phillips 
to  the  master-general : — 

"  Camp  at  St.  John's,  17th  November,  1776. 

"  My  Lord,  —  Captain  Bloomfield,  your  Lordship's  aide-de- 
camp, having  served  the  campaign  in  Canada,  returns  to  attend 
your  lordship's  orders  in  England.  I  could  not,  in  respect  to  your 
lordship,  do  otherwise  than  mark  attention  to  this  officer,  who 
very  gallantly  as  very  properly  urged  his  desire  of  serving  with  his 
company ;  and  I  requested  of  him  to  accept  of  being  my  major-of> 
brigade  for  the  campaign.  I  have  been  sufficiently  repaid,  not 
only  by  much  personal  attention  to  me,  but  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  his  knowledge  in  his  profession.  I  will  be  free  to  hope, 
that  you  will,  my  lord,  allow  Captain  Bloomfield  to  return  to  this 
service  in  the  spring.  I  think  his  own  honor  is  concerned  in  his 
doing  so,  but  a  still  more  material  reason  may  be  given,  that  the 
king's  service  will  suffer  by  hb  absence.  I  need  say  no  more 
on  the  occasion.  Captain  Bloomfield  is  charged  with  many 
things  relative  to  this  service,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  atten- 
tion.    I  am,  &o., 

"Wm  Phillips." 

Early  in  the  following  spring  he  again  sailed  to  Canada., 
taking  out  with  him  a  gun  and  carriage,  which  he  had  constmctecl 
in  the  interval,  by  the  particular  desire  of  Sir  6^uy  Carleton  and 
General  Burgoyne,  calculated  for  the  double  purpose  of  land  and 
water  service.  He  was  actively  engaged  with  the  army  nndex^ 
General  Burgoyne,  durins  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  until  tlie 
action  which  preceded  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Saratoga, 
when  he  received  a  most  severe  wound  from  a  musket  shot  throu^lii 
the  front  part  of  his  head,  and  was  for  some  time  left  on  the  field! 
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of  battle ;  but  bis  life  was  providentially  spared,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1779y  he  Tetnmed  to  Eneland^  and  resumed  his  duties  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Townshendy  who  in  the  following  year  appointed 
bim  to  the  situation  of  inspector  of  artillery,  which  together  with 
the  inspectorship  of  the  Royal  Foundry,  he  held  until  nis  death. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  preyiously  to  this 
time,  the  construction  of  ordnance,  more  especially  of  that  intend- 
ed for  the  naval  service,  together  with  the  mode  of  its  examina- 
tion and  proof,  had  been  in  a  very  defective  state.  The  bursting 
of  a  gun,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  among  those  who  served 
it,  were  events  of  too  frequent  occurrence ;  and  a  system  of  con- 
cealing defects,  even  in  cannon  cast  in  the  Royal  Brass  Foundry, 
under  the  immediate  eyes  of  the  officers  of  government,  had  been 
pursued  to  a  great  extent,  and  till  then  escaped  detection.  It  was 
tberefore  his  first  object,  by  visiting  the  various  foundries  in  the 
kingdom^  to  ascertain  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  metal  used 
Id  £em,  and  the  supply  which  they  were  capable  of  affording.  His 
attention  was  next  directed  to  the  construction  of  ingenious  instru- 
ments which  might  apply  the  severest  test  to  the  strength  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  guns  which  were  brought  before  him,  and  he  estab- 
lished regulations  for  their  reception  into  the  service,  to  which  he 
ever  after  adhered  with  inflexible  and  persevering  firmness. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  newly  organised  system  were 
soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  in  the  year  1783,  a  new  department  was 
created  by  the  king's  warrant,  and  the  whole  of  its  duties  placed  un- 
der his  immediate  direction  as  inspector  of  artillery,  which  had  be- 
fore been  performed  at  an  immense  expense  to  the  country,  with  a 
dirided  responsibility,  and  consequently  in  a  very  inefficient  manner. 
Frum  these  causes  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  ordnance 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  beyond 
that  of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  The  substitution  of  iron  instead 
of  brass  ordnance,  rendered  practicable  by  successive  improvements 
)as  also  led  to  a  most  important  saving  in  expense,  and  the  many 
wdl  actions  which  occurred  during  the  late  wars,  as  well  as  the 
deges  of  Copenhagen  and  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  mode  of 
battering  assumed  a  rapidity  of  firing  unknown  on  former  occasions, 
abundantly  testified  the  just  confidence  of  his  brother  officers  in 
tlie  weuwns  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  last  and  most  important  millitary  service  in  which  he  was 
staged,  was  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  upon  which  occa- 
M  he  commanded  the  British  and  German  artillery,  under  the 
brl  of  Cathcart;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  res- 
{«ctiog  the  policy  of  that  expedition,  it  has  never  been  doubted 
te  its  objects  were  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  crown- 
^  vith  the  most  complete  success.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
^en  i^n  this  occasion  with  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and  the 
itaks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  3  and  in  his  answer  to  a  very 
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hsndsome  letter  from  the  master-general^  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self: — ^^  I  cannot  find  words  to  convey  mj  sentiments  of  the  most 
respeotfiil  gratitnde  for  the  very  distinguished  honor  his  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  announce  hiF  gracious  intention  of  bestowing 
upon  me^  so  much  above  any  merits  I  can  claim,  having  done  no 
more  than  my  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which  I  was  so  ably  as- 
sisted. The  beneficial  consequences  derived  from  it  to  our  coun- 
try at  this  eventful  period,  are  alone  the  source  of  the  highest 
gratification,  and  I  most  fervently  hope  and  trust,  that  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  our  exertions  will  long  secure  the  independence 
of  the  most  favored  nation  upon  earth." 

He  died  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  England,  on  the  24th  August, 
1822. 


JOSEPH  BRANT. 

Joseph  Brant,  a  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  of  pure  Mohawk 
blood,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Six  Nations.  About  the 
year  1756,  he  was  sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Dr.  Wheel- 
ing's Indian  Charity  School,  in  Connecticut.  He  there  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  employed  on  public  business.  In  1762 
he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Smith,  a  missionary.  He  visited  Eng- 
land in  1775,  where  his  attainments  in  learning  attracted  attention. 
In  the  war  he  acted  on  the  British  side,  and  destroyed  the  settle- 
ment of  Minisink,  in  Orange  County,  on  the  22nd  July,  1779.  In 
the  engagement  that  ensued,  forty-four  Americans  fell  beneath  the 
tomahawk  of  the  Indian.  The  destruction  of  the  settlement  of 
Wyoming  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Campbell,  as  well  as  by 
other  writers,  but  proofs  were  presented  to  the  poet,  in  1822,  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  Brant,  proving  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  that 
dreadfol  massacre.  He  visited  Endand  afler  the  peace.  The 
saddest  event  of  his  life  was  the  death  of  a  son,  whom  he  killed  in 
self-defeDce,  when  making  a  drunken  attempt  to  murder  him. 
He  never  recovered  from  the  sorrow  and  remorse  occasioned  by 
this  act,  and  as  an  expression  of  penitence  for  a  deed  which  was 
perhaps  unavoidable,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  British 
service,  and  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  but  Lord  Dorchester, 
the  &;overnor  of  Canada,  would  not  accept  his  resignation.  He 
translated  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Oospel  according 
to  St.  Mark,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  which  was  published  in 
London,  1787.     He  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 
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COLONEL  LE  OOMTB  DUPfii. 

This  gentleman  oommanded  the  Canadian  militia  duriog  the 
siege  of  1776-6.  He  had  first  received  a  commission  from  the 
Marqois  Duqaesne^  goyemor-general  of  Canada,  as  captain.  In 
Jone,  1755,  he  was  appointed  major,  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, fieotenant-colonel.  In  conseqnenoe  of  his  behavior  during 
the  siege,  on  the  4th  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  colonel-com« 
mandant  for  the  city  and  district  of  Qnebec,  by  Grcncral  Sir  Gny 
Carleton.  He  continued  in  this  extensive  command  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  his  conduct  deservedly  obtained  the  friend- 
ship, confidence  and  gratitade  of  all  the  militiamen  of  the  district. 
Hawkins  in  his  ''  Rehire  of  Quebec"  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote of  him,  which  occurred  in  November,  1775. 

''The  enemy  was  at  the  sates  of  the  city,  when  three 
sergeants  of  the  Canadian  militia  formed  a  conspiracy  to  admit 
the  Americans  through  a  small  wicket  near  the  powder  magazine, 
where  one  of  them  commanded  a  fi;uard.  Colonel  Dupr6  goine 
his  rounds  one  night  about  eleven  aclook,  became  suspicious,  and 
soon  discovered  this  plot,  and  communicated  it  to  Lieutenant- 
Goremor  Gramafae  ?  The  sergeants  were  secured,  and  kent  in 
prison  until  the  following  May.  They  were  then  tried,  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  city  had  been  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  Colonel 
Dapr6.  The  Americans  enraged  at  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  did 
aD  the  damage  they  could  to  the  colonel's  property.  Four 
hondred  were  quartered  at  his  house  and  land  near  Quebec,  which 
they  ruined.  At  his  seignioiy  they  destroyed  his  flour,  and  broke 
ia  pieces  his  furniture.  On  being  offered  a  grant  of  land  as  a 
leward  fi^r  his  services,  and  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  saying,  that  he  served  out  of  regard  to  his 
oonntiy  and  his  king,  and  required  no  remuneration.'' 


ADMIRAL  SCHANK. 

John  Schank,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  bom  in  Fifeshire, 
^tland,  in  1740.  He  went  to  sea  in  the  British  service  when 
jonng,  and  in  tihe  first  American  war  he  was  §Diployed  on  the  lakes 
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of  Oanada,  where  he  displayed  great  talenta  both  as  a  seaman  and 
engineer,  *  Betuming  home  on  peace  taking  place,  he  obtained 
ihe  rank  of  post  captain.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  ihe  improve- 
ment of  naval  arohiteotore,  and  in  1793  he  published  a  treatise  on 
a  method  which  he  had  invented  of  navigating  vessels  in  shallow 
water  by  means  of  sliding  keek.  He  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  ihe  society  for  the  enoouragemeni  of  naval  architecture,  and 
in  1794  he  was  nominated  agent  of  transports.  He  subsequently 
was  employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  England.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Transport 
Board,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners ;  in  1805  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  -,  and  in  1822  to  that  of  admiral  of 
the  blue.  His  death  took  place  at  Dawlish,  in  Devonshire,  in 
February,  1823.  Admiral  Schank  distinguished  himself  by  several 
ingenious  inventions,  and  he  wrote  some  works  on  ship  building. 


Hon.  peter  RUSSELL 

Of  this  gentleman,  upon  whom  devolved  the  government  of 
Canada  West,  on  the  resignation  of  Major  General  Simooe,in  1796, 
nothing  is  known  except  that  he  came  to  Canada  with  General 
Simcoe  as  inspector-general,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  that  section  of  the  province,  and  also  of  the  Ezecu* 
tive  Council;  and  subsequently  as  the  senior  member  of  that 
bodv,  took  Governor  Simcoe's  place,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
until  1799,  when  General  Hunter  arrived  as  duly  appointed  sue- 
oessor. 

During  his  administration,  several  sound  and  healthy  measures 
for  the  province  were  passed  in  the  Legislature;  and  among  these 
may  be  enumerated  the  act  incorporating  the  legal  professioii, 
and  that  for  establishing  trade  with  the  United  States. 


•He  built  at  Qnebeo,  and  oommanded  the  In/textbltf  18  gnus,  and  fougbt  ber 
agaUiat  tiie  revolted  colonies  on  Lake  Obamplain,  October,  1776.  Many  of  her 
upper  timben  were  qaipd  p^Ws  liarjngbeen  growing  in  tbeforeeta  only  ten  d.av8 
before  tlie  batUst 
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Sib  JOHN  HAMILTON,  Babt. 

Amothbb  name  wbioh  deserreB  to  be  honorably  mentioned  in 
eonnection  with  the  early  history  of  the  proyinoe,  and  whose  owner 
was  rused  to  rank  and  affluence  through  suoh  qonnectionyis  that  of 
Sir  John  Hamilton,  an  able  naval  commander,  and  who  during  the 
defence  of  Qnebec,  in  1775-6,  in  command  of  the  Lizard,  displayed 
soeh  brayery,  skill  and  energy  in  repelling  the  American  invaders, 
and  in  assisting  Sir  Quy  Oarleton  in  doing  so,  that  the  king  in  1776 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he  long 
enjoyed. 


JOSEPH  QUESNEL,  Esq,, 

A  Canadian  poet,  dramatist  and  composer,  &o.,  of  some  repute, 
WW  bom  in  France  in  1750,  and  died  at  Montred  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  1809.  He  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  from  General 
Haldimand.  In  1788  he  produced  "  Colas  et  Oolinette,  ou  le 
BaiBi  Dupi*'  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  printed  at  Quebec,  and  per- 
formed at  Montreal  in  1790 ;  '^  Lucas  et  CeciUy*  a  musical  operatta ; 
"i«  R^pubhcatTU  Fraiigau"  a  comedy.  In  1805  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  dramatic  art,  for  the  Quebec  amateurs ;  and,  at 
different  times,  several  musical  compositions,  all  of  more  or  less 
merit.  These  pieces  were  extremely  popular  with,  and  widely 
read  by  the  Frencli  Canadian  people. 

His  sons  made  some  figure  in  the  political  history  of  the  lower 
prorinec.  The  Hon.  Jules  Quesnel,  who  died  in  1842,  was  one 
of  the  chiefe  of  the  opposition  party  before  the  union,  and  became 
&  member  of  the  special  committee  ;  while  the  Hon.  F.  A. 
Qnesnel,  Q.  C,  was  a  talented  pleader  at  the  bar,  imd  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  opposed  the  union  in  1823,  and,  in  1848,  was 
Appointed  ^  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
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Sm  CHARLES  DOUGLAS, 

An  eminent  nayal  officer ;  be  was  a  native  of  Seotland  and  first 
obtained  employment  in  tbe  maratime  service  of  Holland.    This 
circumstance  operated  to  bis  disadvantage  on  entering  into  the 
Englisb  navy ;  however,  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
be  had  tbe  command  of  a  squadron  destined  to  act  in  tbe  Onlf  of 
St.  Lawrence.     His  conduct  on  that  station,  in  1776,   having 
forced  bis  way  up  that  great  river,  in  the  spring  of  tbe  year,  when 
nearly  filled  with  drifting  ice,  to  tbe  relief  of  bis  countrymen  in 
Quebec,  procured  him  honors  and  promotion.     On  the  proepeci  of 
a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  1787,  be  was  raised  to  tbe  ranlc  of  a 
rear-admiral.     He  died   in  1789.     Independent  of  bis  merit  in 
the  practice  of  tbe  more  immediate  duties  of  bis  profession,  be  de- 
serves notice  on  account  of  bis  important  improvement  in   tbe 
mode  of  firing  guns  on  board  ships,  by  means  of  lock  instead  of 
matches.     It  is  said  that  be  was  acquainted  with  six  European 
lanenages,  and  could  speak  them  correctly. 

His  grandson  is  tbe  present  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas^  6.G.B. 


COLONEL  DE  PEYSTER. 

CoLONBL  Abent  Sohuylsb  Ds  Petster,  a  name  well  known  in 
Upper  Canada,  having  been  connected  with  that  province  in 
its  in&ncy,  in  various  ways,  but  principally  in  bis  profession  as  a 
military  officer^  was  the  grandson  of  Uie  celebrated  Colonel 
Abraham  De  Peyster,  and  was  bom  in  New  York,  on  27Ui  June, 
1786.  He  entered  the  8tb  or  King's  Begiment  of  Foot  in  1755, 
served  in  various  parts  of  North  America  under  bis  uncle.  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler,  and  commanded  at  Detroit,  Micbillimackinac,  and 
various  places  in  Upper  Canada,  durine  tbe  American  revolution^ 
ary  war.  The  Indian  tribes  of  tbe  nortn-west  were  then  decidedlj 
hostile  to  the  British  Government,  but  the  judicious  measurei 
adopted  by  Colonel  De  Peyster,  tended  to  concUiate  and  finally  U 
detach  them  entirely  from  tbe  American  cause.  To  bis  influence 
over  tbe  Indians,  several  American  missionaries  and  their  fanulie 
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were,  on  one  oooasion,  indebted  for  the  preservition  of  their  lives. 
HaTmg  risen  to  the  rank  of  oolonel,  and  commanded  his  regiment 
for  many  jeats,  he  retired  to  Dumfries,  Scotland,  the  native  town 
of  his  wife;  ^here  he  resided  until  his  death.  ]>arine  the  Frenoh 
rerolation,  he  ^^  i&stnimental  in  embodying  and  training  the  Ist 
Regiment  of  Dimrfrii^  Volunteers,  of  which  Robert  Bums  was  an 
original  member,  tf e'Wiis  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Boms,  who 
addreased  to  him  one  of  his  Aigitiye  pieces,  and  with  whom  he 
once  earned  on  a  poetical  coaS^of^rsy  in  the  columns  of  the 
Dwnfrie*  Jbmmal.  He  died  as  fnil  of**honors  as  of  years,  hay- 
ing held  the  king^s  commission  upwards  of  77  years,  and  being 
i>robably  at  the  time  the  oldest  officer  in'thasieniOe)  in  November, 


HoK.  H.  T.  CBAMAHE. 

This  genUeman  administered  the  government  from  1770  to  the 
latter  part  of  1774,  during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  Sir  Ouy 
Gtrleton.  It  was  a  most  critical  time,  namely,  tne  passing  of  the 
<<  Qoebec  Act,''  and  required  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  government  to  watch  over  its  interests, — 
vhat  with  the  indignation  of  tiie  English  community  and  the 
sabdlity  of  the  English  colonists  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cframahe  performed  his  high  duties  with  great  care  and 
judieiouaness;  and  his  conduct,  on  the  occasion  of  the  English 
people  demanding  a  legislature  to  be  convened,  deserves  great 
credit.  We  believe  he  was  a  French  Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council. 


Hon.  chief-justice  LIVIUS. 

Me.  Ltvius,  the  occupant  of  this  high  office,  during  our  early 
^ly,  was  a  foreigner,  and  was  bom  abroad  about  the  year  1727. 
He  redded  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  independence 
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of  the  United  States  at  Portaiiionih,  New  Hampshixe ;  wis  a 
member  of  the  Council  under  the  Royal  Government;  but  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  act,  1778.  Of  the  membezs  of  the  Oounoil  ti  New 
Hampshire,  in  1772,  seven  were  relatives  of  the  governor. 
Having  been  left  out  of  a  comnussion  as  a  juQjtice  "ortlie  Common 
Pleas,  on  the  division  of  the  province  into  counties,  when  new 
appointments  were  made,  and  dissQQting  #rom  the  views  of  the 
ODuncil  as  to  the  disposition  of  i^eservc^  lands  in  grants  made  by  a 
foreign  governor,  Livius  wont,  ttt  £hgknd,  and  exhibited  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  several  loid  serious  charges  against  the  administra- 
tion of  which  he.-wae  a;jnember.  These  charges  were  rigidly 
investigated,  batV^^&ially  dismissed.  Livius  appears,  however, 
to  have  gained,  muolli  popularity  among  those  in  New  Hampshire, 
who  .wptaVppfKiibed  to  the  governor,  and  who  desired  his  removal  ; 
and  wa&  splinted  bv  their  influence  chief-justice  of  the  province . 
But  as  it  was  thought  that  the  appointment,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  likely  to  produce  discord,  he  was  transferred  to  that 
of  this  province,  then  called  Quebec.  His  commission  bears  date 
May  31,  1777;  and  we  believe  he  served  until  about  1786, 
when  he  retired  to  England  where  he  died  in  1795.  Sabine  says 
of  him,  '<  Livius  would  seem  a  gentleman  of  strong  feelings.^'  He 
possessed  a  handsome  fortune ;  was  educated  abroad,  but  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard  University,  in  1767. 


Sir  FREDERICK  HALDIMAND,  K.B. 

Frederick  Haldimai^I),  lieutenant-general  in  the  British 
army,  and  once  governor  of  Canada,  a  native  of  Yierdon,  County 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  was  one  of  those  heroes  who  owed  their 
elevated  dignity  solely  to  their  marked  superiority  of  talent. 

Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  serving  under  him  and 
sharing  in  his  fatigues  and  perils,  cannot  have  fsdled  to  have  made 
known  his  eminent  qualities,  and  the  preference  of  the  Eng« 
lish  nation,  who  confided  to  him  the  government  of  such  an  impor- 
tant colony  as  Canada  in  the  then  trying  and  precarious  times, 
must  justify  for  ever  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him.  He  first 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and,  prompted  by 
a  noble  ambition  to  instruct  himself  in  the  school  of  the  kin^ 
of  Prussia,  he  joined  hb  service,  where  after  about  three  years 
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lie  WIS  admitted  as  a  lieaienant  in  the  Giianb,  with  the  nmk  of 
lieutenant-eolonel. 

In  1754  he  finally  entered  the  British  army,  together  with  his 
friend  Bon^jnet,  both  with  the  rank  of  oolonel,  to  serve  in  the 
Kml  Americans,  which  had  lately  been  raised. 

The  war  of  1755,  between  France  and  England,  offered  diven 
oeeaaioDa  for  distingmshins  himself  and  developing  his  talents. 

He  distinguished  himself  most  signally  at  the  unfortunate  at- 
ta^  made  on  the  retrenchments  of  Tioondorago,  defended  by  Lien- 
tenaat-Oeneral  Montcalm,  on  the  8th  July,  1758 ;  but  where  he 
acliieTedthe  greatest  merit  was  in  the  defence  of  Oswego,  on  Lake 
QDtorio,  and  althowh  little  notice  was  then  taken  of  his  exploits, 
nereitheless,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  present  moment, 
no  more  than  those  of  Captains  Steiner,  de  Zurich,  Marc,  Provost, 
de  Oen^e,  ViuUiamoy  de  Sansconne  et  Du  Fes,  de  Meridon,  all 
experience  officers  serving  under  Colonel  Haldimand.  The  Bri- 
tish army,  who  was  preparing  to  lay  sic^  to  Niagara  in  1759,  con- 
verted Oswego  into  a  depot  for  provisions  as  well  as  of  munitions 
of  war  for  the  campaign,  and  was  confided  to  Colonel  Haldimand. 
The  govemor-genend  of  Canada,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  b^ng 
informed  of  wis,  sent  an  army  of  4000  men  under  the  onlers  of 
Chevalier  de  la  Come,  to  attack  that  poet,  defended  only  by  about 
1000  men.  The  &te  ot  the  whole  army  depended  upon  maintain- 
iog  this  position,  otherwise  the  army  besieging  Niagara  would 
not  only  bive  been  in  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  Cheva- 
lier, who  would  have  marched  directly,  but  of  finding  itself 
placed  between  cross  fires,  by  another  force  of  equal  strength,  who, 
in  concert  with  the  first,  would  have  met  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bat the  British.  Even  supposing  that  they  could  have  resisted 
thiB  double  shock,  they  would  have  remained  without  provisions, 
exposed  to  hunger,  and  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  any  Eng- 
lish habitation. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Come  on  appearing  before  Oswego  found  it 
very  well  entrenched,  Colonel  Hiddimand  being  aware  of  the  im- 
P^fftance  of  this  post,  took  the  necessary  precautions,  as  an  able  and 
intelligent  officer  ought  to  do,  and  this  led  to  his  safety,  and  that 
f/f  the  Britbh  army  at  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

The  attack  commenced  by  600  Indians,  who  extended  themselves 
partly  m  front  of  the  entrenchments.  The  chevalier  attacked  in 
column  with  his  whole  force.  He  was  repulsed  several  times,  and 
ilthongh  he  persisted,  he  was  not  more  success^l.  The  battle  lasted 
°>08t  part  of  the  day^  while  an  attack  during  the  night  was  contem- 
plated by  the  French,  who  having  passed  the  night  under  arms, 
^  chevalier  ordered  a  retreat.  The  colonel  persuaded,  as  well  as 
lusoficei8|  that  death  or  glory  must  ensue,  caused  a  second  inside 
atrenchment  to  be  made  during  the  night  as  a  last  resort.  He 
^Btaift^  his  reputation  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as  may  be 


judged  by  his  oondnoi  at  ike  aege  of  Montreal,  as  well  as  on  the 
expeditions  which  followed,  between  July  and  September,  1760, 
when  that  city  by  its  oapitolation  rendered  the  Bntiah  masters  of 
all  the  Ganadas. 

Some  writers  on  Canada  contend,  that  withont  any  knowledge  of 
the  ooontiy,  on  aooount  of  his  bebg  a  foreigner,  Twhich  was  on- 
tnte),  he  was  totally  unfit  to  govern  a  country  of  tnis  description, 
no  matt^  what  his  reputation  was  as  a  soldier.  Nevertheless,  be 
held  the  post  assigned  him  until  1785,  and  having  very  meagre 
records  of  the  time  of  his  administration,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  anything  either  to  his  credit  or  disadvantage.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  did  nothing  very  outr6  from  what  we  can  learn, 
the  time  was  occupied  principally  in  settling  the  country  with  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  the  disbanded  troqM,  and  in  making 
provision  for  their  sustenance,  until  they  should  be  enabled  to  sup> 
port  themselves. 

Smith  says  of  Haldimand: — '<  Various  have  been  the  cpinicHis 
respecting  this  gentleman's  administration.  If  we  are  to  give  cre- 
dit to  the  assertions  of  some,  his  government  was  marked  by  severity; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  represented  as  having  been 
conducted  by  a  wholesome  discipline,  necessary  at  that  time,  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the  score  of  his  being  a  fo- 
reigner, many  excuses  may  be  made  for  the  errors  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Several  actions  for  damages  for  &iae  imprisonment  were 
instituted  against  him  in  England  ;  the  persons  who  had  bden  im- 
prisoned, recovered  judgments  against  him,  which  were  paid  by 
government.'' 

He  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  Hamilton,  Esquire. 


DUCALVET. 

PiEBas  DuoALVST,  onc  who  figures  most  considerably  in  the 
political  annals,  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  under  the 
French  domination,  and  remained  in  the  country  after  the  oon^ 
quest.  Canada  was  administered  according  to  the  French  lavre 
until  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1763.  The  ensuing  year,  it  vras  ad- 
ndnistered  according  to  the  English  laws }  and  the  Ganadiaas  wer< 
removed  firom  their  offices  by  reason  of  their  religion.  Being  i 
Huguenot,  Ducalvet  did  not  share  in  this,  and  was  appointed  t 
justice  of  the  peace  and  magistrate.    His  compatriots  could  noj 
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be  admiUed  to  pnotioe  at  the  bar^  to  remedy  this  ii^jiutioe  he 
tried,  as  did  the  Intendent  Baudot  in  former  times^  to  reconcile 
the  parties.     The  tribunal  under  his  jurisdiction  was  the  soul  of 
justice,  and  this  was  denied  to  the  Canadians  every  where.    But 
it  ma  mostly  as  mover  of  the  constitution  that  Ducalret  became 
BO  celebrated.    He  declared  open  war  against  the  administratiye 
systemy  which  reigned  under  the  Legislative  Oonnoil,  and  which 
he  thought  was  infected  with  despotic  doctrines,  as  well  as  against 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  the  governor,  personally  }  he  demand- 
ed for  the  Canadians  the  rights  of  British  subjects  as  he  under* 
stood  them ;  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  constitution  in  every  respect 
like  diat  which  was  granted  in  1791,  but  without  the  university 
aad  the  regiment  of  two  battalions  clauses.     He  boldly  prosecuted 
Haldimand  in  England,  who  afterwards  incarcerated  him  for  treason, 
nterely  upon  documentary  evidence;  and  at  the  same  lime  reclaimed 
of  Benjamin   Franklin,  at  Paris,  the  payment  of  what  he  had 
ibmjahed  Congress.     He  published  in  London  the  ^^ Letter  to  the 
CanadiaM,''  and  the  ^^  Appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  State/'  addressed 
to  the  king,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament.     His  writings  are  powerful,  and  possess  »  sharp 
though  unpolished  eloquence.    The  ex-Jesuit  of  Quebec,  (Bou- 
baad)  is  beHeved  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  labors.    Ducalvet 
vent  twice  to  England ;  the  first  time  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his 
ooij  son,  bom  in  1773,  aged  10  years  ;  his  wife,  Louise  Jusseaume 
had  died  in  1774.     He  left  his  child  in  London.     He  remained  in 
Canada  from  1785  to  1786,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  month 
of  January,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  accusations  against 
Haldimand,  but  it  appears  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  foun- 
dered A  sea.     P.  Ducalvet,  the  son,  remaining  in  London,  was 
^11  living  in  1796.     It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  not  been 
thrown  overboard,  and  hi^  mother  escaped  Arom  becoming  distract- 
ed with  such  cruel  terrors,  as  were  imagined  by  M.  Barthe.    The 
vorid  will  not   pass  judgment  on  Ducalvet  in  the  same  point  of 
^ew.    Those,  whose  loyalty  to  government  is  established  beyond 
doubt,  will  be    against  him  ;  while  those  who  do  not  admire  the 
Britigh  Constitution,  or  who  deplore  the  results,  which  had  been  or 

She  derived  therefrom  in  Canada,  may  be  little  thankM  to  him ; 
>agh  they  should  remember  that  to  demand  it  he  allied  himself 
with  £e  British  of  the  colony  and  the  loyal  Americans.  Thosey 
ni  the  other  hand,  who  admire  that  form  of  government,  may  con* 
ader  ^emselves  as  indebted  to  him ;  they  will  remember  that  it 
vaB  to  obtain  this  for  them  that  he  sacrificed  his  fortune,  and  tjiat 
^  even  perished  in  furtherance  of  his  efforts  in  this  political 
>(niggle.  "  Small  in  stature^  of  good  figure,  noble  appearance,  and 
^  I  warm  heart,  he  partook  of  the  character  of  the  great  men  of 
Ime  sQd  Sparta  in  tneir  best  times ;"  so  says  one  of  his  Mends. 

14 
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HENR7  HAMILTON,  Esq. 

Thu  genUemui  beoame  lieatenant-goyernor  of  Quebeo,  on  the 
reoall  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  in  1786.  Preyions  to  his  oon- 
neotion  with  GanadAy  he  had  aerred  in  ihe  British  army,  but  had 
retired  ftom  the  service^  on  peace  being  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  Ihe  European  powers. 

He  administered  only  one  year,  but  that  year  brought  fwth  a  good 
deal  that  was  beneficial  to  the  province,  such  as  the  fint  entering 
on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  law  of  Babeoi  ChrptUj  which  gave  gen- 
eral satisfiMtion,  not  only  to  the  Bnglish,  but  also  to  the  Fruioh 
portion  of  tiie  community. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Guy  Garleton,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Dorchester,  and  came  to  goTem  Can- 
ada for  the  second  time.  He  returned  to  England,  but  shortly  af- 
terwiyds  was  appointed  eoyemor  of  Dominica,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  ability  and  integrity.  He  died  at  Antigua  in  Sep- 
tember^ 1776, 


Hon.  CHIEFJUSTICE  SMITH. 

Hon.  William  Smith  was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1728.  His  father,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  that  province,  be- 
came a  member  of  his  Majesty's  council,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Judge  Smith  left 
many  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Mr.  Smith  was  thus  descended  ^m  arespectable  family  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  his  father  perceiving  that  he  evinced  considerable  talent 
in  hifl  youth,  sent  him  early  to  a  grammar  school  at  New  York.  At 
school  he  was  an  extraordinary  proficient,  and,  when  sufficiently  in- 
iftruoted,  was  sent  to  Yale  Oollege,  at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  learning  and  assi- 
duity, that  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  a  veipr  early  age.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancienc  writers,  pattioularly  with  the 
Greek  philosophers,  whose  history  he  read  in  their  native  language, 
^hile  ne  understood  su^dent  of  tl)e  Hebrew  to  beoome  fianiluur 
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with  many  IIiiiigB  in  the  Babbinieal  learning.  He  made  the  stady 
ofdi?ini^  a  ohief  pnranity  and  those  wko  read  wliat  lie  had  writ- 
teo  on  this  important  subjecty  were  astonished  at  his  knowledge  of 
the  KriptoreSi  while  to  many  it  appeared  incredible  that  one  man 
should  hareaoqnired  in  a  few  years  such  variety  of  knowledge  in 
mstten  unocmnectod  with  his  immediate  ayooations. 

He  had  great  readiness  in  arithmetio,  was  an  ezoellentmathema- 
tidao,  and  in  medidne  was  so  well  informed,  that  several  eminent 
phjridans  of  his  native  state  have  declared  that  in  answer  to  sev- 
enl  qnestions  propounded  to  him  on  this  soienoe,  he  had  discovered 
grot  judgment,  as  well  as  minnte  knowledge;  indeed  he  under- 
stood ahnost  as  much  of  the  general  principles  of  the  healing  art 
tt  meolation  without  jiractice  could  enable  him. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  tolerant  and 
JQBt  to  those  from  whom  he  differed  most.  He  used  constantly  to 
wonhip  God  in  his  family,  performing  its  duties  always  himself. 

Having  spent  several  years  at  college,  Mr.  Smith  repaired  to  his 
nttiTe  city,  where  he  studied  law,  and  after  being  called  to  the 
htr,  he  entered  it  with  a  very  extensive  practice ;  he  was  above  the 
meaa  appetite  of  loving  money,  for  if  he  saw  a  cause  was  unjitit,  he 
voold  state  that  it  was  so,  and  if  the  litigant  parties  persisted  in  their 
respective  views,  he  would  desire  them  to  seek  another  counsellor ; 
if  he  found  the  cause  doubtflil,  he  always  advised  his  client  to  com- 
promise. When  differences  were  referred  to  him,  which  he  settled, 
he  woold  receive  no  reward,  though  offered  it  by  both  parties,  con- 
adering  himself  in  these  cases  as  a  judge ;  observing  that  '<  a  judge 
<nght  to  take  no  money.''  He  was  an  eloquent  spedcer,  remarkable 
for  the  acnmdness  of  his  law  opinions,  many  of  which  are  collected 
ttd  recorded  in  a  book  by  Chalmers,  entitled  ^^Opinunu  of  Emir 
^mhosmyen!^  He  was  tiie  intimate  Mend  of  Rooertson  the  his- 
toriiD  of  America,  and  of  many  other  literary  characters  of  that  day. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  council  as  early  as 
the  year  1769,  where  his  attendance  was  regular,  his  integrity  un- 
([oeslioiiedy  and  his  loyalty  firm  to  his  king;  and  when  the  lower- 
iag  eloads,  eaosed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  began  to  spread  over  the  con- 
tbeat,  he  saw  the  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  measure,  and 
<^up  a  plan  of  union  of  all  nis  Majesty's  colonies,  which  if  it 
had  Imn  then  adopted,  might  have  prevented  the  civil  war  that  en- 
sttd,  aad  tlie  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  in  America. 

The  direct  tax  that  was  devised  by  Parliament  in  1764,  was  the 
(ngb  (rf  the  controversy;  both  countries  resorted  to  the  constitu- 
tka  (or  aigoments  in  support  of  tenets  diametrically  opposite  to 
4(eh  other ;  on  the  part  of  America  there  was  a  claim  set  up  to  all 
^  rights  of  SngUshmen,  and  it  was  inferred  that  no  tax  could  be 
4sd  ipon  them  without  the  consent  of  their  assemblies.  Oreat  Bri- 
^  on  the  other  hand  attempted  to  justify  her  measures  by 
liButting.the  prindple,  but  denying  the  consequence;  she  con- 
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tended  thftt  Amerioa  was  ▼irtoally  repreeented  by  tlie  Oommonfl  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Smith  propoeed  a  plan  of  union  of  all  ihc  oolo- 
niea  friendly  to  the  great  whole,  and  linking  them  and  Great  Bri- 
tain together  by  the  meet  indissoluble  ties ;  aU  reqtusitions  for  aid 
and  supplies  for  general  purposes,  had  been  formerly  addressed  to 
the  several  provineial  assemblies;  it  was  now  proposed  this  should 
be  made  to  the  general  goyemment.  It  was  not,  however,  intended 
to  emancipate  the  assemblies,  but  that  there  should  be  a  lofd*liea- 
tenant  as  in  Ireland,  and  a  counoil  of  at  least  twenty-four  members, 
appointed  by  the  Grown,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of 
deputies  chosen  by  their  respective  assemblies,  to  meet  at  the  cen- 
tral province  of  New  York,  as  the  parliament  of  North  America.  To 
this  body  it  was  proposed  ail  the  royal  requisitions  for  aids  were  to 
be  made,  and  they  were  to  have  auUiority  to  grant  for  all,  to  settle 
the  quotas  for  each,  leaving  the  ways  and  means  to  their  separate 
consideration,  unless  in  case  of  default.  The  members  of  the  coun- 
dl  were  to  depend  upon  the  royal  pleasure,  but,  to  preserve  inde- 
pendency, they  were  to  be  men  of  fortune,  and  hold  theur  places 
for  life,  with  some  honorable  distinction  to  their  families,  as  a  lure 
to  prevent  the  office  falling  into  contempt. 

The  number  of  deputies  was  to  be  proportioned  to  the  oomparnr 
tive  weight  and  abilities  of  the  colonies  they  represented.  The  two 
Floridas,  Rhode  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Georgia,  to  have  five 
each  'f  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Quebec,  each 
seven ;  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  each  eleven ;  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut,  each  twelve;  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Virginia,  each  fifteen.  The  whole  house  would  thus  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  members,  a  small  number  wh^n 
the  importance  of  the  trust  was  (Considered,  but  to  be  increased 
when  the  colonies  became  more  populous  and  desired  it.  The 
Crown  to  retain  its  ancient  negative,  and  the  British  Parliament 
its  legislative  supremacy  in  all  cases  relative  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  except  in  the  matter  of  taxations  for  general  aids,  or  for 
immediate  support  of  the  American  government.  A  dignified 
government  like  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  produce  unsp^kable 
advantages  by  making  the  colonies  better  known,  and  that  it  would 
correct  the  many  disorders  that  had  crept  into  some  of  the  colo- 
nial constitutions,  dangerous  in  some  instances  to  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  their  British  creditors,  and  derogative  of  the  first 
rights  and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  most  Mendly 
to  peace  and  good  order. 

The  minister,  G.  Grenville,  approved  of  the  plan,  but  never 
brought  it  forward  in  Parliament;  and  thus  things  remained 
until  Great  Britain,  in  1775,  determined  to  tax  the  colonies 
without  their  consent.  Mr.  Smith  deeply  deplored  the  conten* 
tions  that  afterwards  took  place,  and  long  heiore  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  exerted  every  means  in  his  power  to  avert  ic. 
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Qenend  Tiyon^  ihe  governor  of  New  York^  finding  it  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  in  the  Aty^  embarked  on  bo«rd  the 
Dwehea  of  Gordon^  signifying  to  the  oonncil  that  he  woold  not 
meet  them  again  in  public  bnaineas ;  leaving  each  member 
to  retire  when  he  pleased.  Mr.  Smith  then  repaired  to  his 
ooontiy  seat  at  Haverstraw,  about  forty  miles  from  New  York.  He 
was  nol  hmg  there  before  he  was  summoned,  3rd  June,  1777,  to 
attend  the  council  of  safety  at  KingstoUi  and  being  introduced  be- 
fore them,  hetiras  asked  whether  he  considered  himself  a  subject  of 
the  Independent  States  of  America  ?  To  which  he  replied,  that  he 
did  not  conoeiye  himself  discharged  from  his  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  j  upon  which  an  order  was  immediatoly 
made  by  ihe  board,  of  the  7di  of  June,  ordering  him  to  be  confin- 
ed within  iiie  manor  of  Livingston,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  sent  into  New  York,  by  a  fiag,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Coionel  Burr,  by  order  of  Oeneral  Washington. 

Mr.  Smith  remained  at  New  York  till  the  evacuation  of  that 
city  by  the  king's  troops,  and  went  to  England  with  Sir  Guv  Garle- 
too,  the  then  oommander-in-chief.  He  there  remained  until  he  was 
^pointed  chief-justioe  of  Canada,  in  November,  1786,  and  con- 
tisoed  to  hold  that  station  until  he  died,  on  the  8rd  November, 
I7d3.  He  thus  held  his  office  as  chief-justice  for  seven  years, 
managbg  the  oourt  and  all  proceedings  in  it,  with  singular  justice. 
It  was  o&rved  by  the  whole  country,  how  much  he  raised  its  re- 
putaticn ;  and  tbose  who  held  places  and  offices  in  it,  all  declared, 
the  UDpaitiality  of  his  justice,  his  generosity,  his  vast  diUigence, 
tod  his  great  exactness  in  trials.  It  was  customary  before  hia  time, 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  brought  into  court,  in  the  custody  of  a 
party  of  soldiers;  he  disapproved  of  this,  and  established,  fertile 
fint  time,  the  appointment  of  constables,  ordering  them  to  be  pro- 
vided wiUi  their  batons  of  office,  which  has  been  continued  over 
sinee.  He  was  taken  with  a  shivering  fit  in  court,  and  it  was  sue- 
<^ed  by  an  ardent  fever,  which  no  medical  skill  could  arrest  or 
<btioy.  A  dayjbefore  his  death,  he  desired  one  of  his  children  to 
Bend  round  to  the  clergymen  of  each  communion  a  declaration  to  be 
read  in  the  several  churehes,  of  his  firm  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
^is  Saviour. 

As  a  Ohristian,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  patterns  of  the  time 
u  which  he  lived ;  and,  in  his  public  employments,  either  when  at 
^t  bar,  or  on  the  bench,  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfeetion. 
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Sib  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE. 

This  ingenious  and  energetic  traveller  and  discoyerer  was  origi- 
nally a  Canadian  merehant.  The  date  of  his  birth  b  not  known ;  bat 
he  was  a  native  of  Inverness,  and  a  traveller  of  oonsid«rable  talent 
and  perseverance,  connected  with  the  North  West  For  Oompanyi  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Gregory.  In  1789,  he  set  out  to  explore  the 
country  to  the  north,  nearly  midway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  from  a  station  at  the  head  of  the  Aihabaska  Lake. 
He  discovered  the  great  river,  which  bears  his  name,  fililing  into 
the  Polar  Sea.  He  undertook  a  second  journey  three  yean  after- 
wards, to  reach  the  Peace  River ;  he  succeeded,  and  was  ti&e  first 
European  who  ever  crossed  from  sea  to  sea,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  vast  American  continent  to  the  northward,  which  he  completed 
from  Fort  Chipiowyan  in  eleven  months. 


WILLUM  BERCZY,  Esq. 

William  Bbbozt,  a  name  well  known  in  Upper  Canada,  was 
bom  in  Saxony,  about  the  years  1747-8.  While  he  was  still  quite 
young,  his  fiither  removed  to  Vienna  with  his  fiunily.  We  find  by 
the  copy  of  a  letter,  in  hia  own  hand-writing,  dated  at  HanoTer, 
13th  February,  1792,  that  he  was  not  of  an  <<  indifferent"  family, 
well  known  in  Germany ;  that  his  father  was  employed  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  German  Empire,  and  that  others  of  his 
relations  were,  at  that  time,  and  had  been  previously,  members  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire,  and  that  his  uncle  had  been 
for  more  than  forty  years  minister  of  the  house  of  Brunswick^  at 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsio  and  Jeva,  and  was  destined  by  his  fiither  to  follow  in  bis 
path ;  but  imbued  by  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  the  ideas 
prevalent  in  those  days,  he  preferred  choosing  a  career  for  himself. 
He  left  his  home,  travelled  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  From  thence  he  went  to  Italy  and  Switser- 
land,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Charlotte  Allemand, 
whom  he  married  on  the  15th  of  December,  1786.    She  was  of 
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rapeetable  parentage  in  Switaerland,  seyeral  of  ber  paternal  uncles 
being  men  of  lettersi  of  some  oelebritji  one  of  them  a  professor  of 
the  nniyersity  of  Leyden^  and  another  a  professor  of  a  literary 
institution  at  Lansanne^  of  whom  favorable  mention  is  made  by 
the  celebrated  historian^  Gibbon,   in    his  Menwirn,     After  his 
niarriage,  he  returned  to  Italy,  from  whence,  in  the  year  1790,  he 
went  to  London,  in  Enghind,  when  his  son  William  was  bom,  6th 
Jannaiy,  1791.    Here  he  was  engaged  as  agent  by  an  association, 
of  which  Sir  William  Pultney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,)  wati  the 
prineipal,  who  were  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Oenesee 
ooonty,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  America,  to  procure  people 
fiom  Germany,  to  settle  on  those  lands.     Having  procured  a  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  in  the  year  1792,  he  set  sail  from  Hamburg  with 
about  sixty  German  families,  and  after  a  tedious  passage,  landed  them 
at  Philadelphia.     From  thence  he  was  to  convey  them  to  their  place 
of  destination,  on  the  Genesee  lands ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  the 
ooQotiy  he  bad  to  go  through  was  still  uninhabited,  he  opened  a 
viggon  road  by  the  aid  of  his  people,  of  upwards  of  one  himdred 
miles  in  length,  through  the  forests,  and  finally  established  them 
on  their  lands  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.     Differences  having 
uisen  between  .Mr.  Berczy  and  a  Mr.  Charles  Williamson,  the 
chief  agent  of  the  association,  he  felt  himself  compelled,  in  the 
year  1793,  to  institute  an  action  of  damages  against  that  agent, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Genesee  lands,  which  having  resulted  in 
his  &vor,  he  determined  to  withdraw  his  people,  and  settle  with 
them  in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  had  leamea,  Uirough  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor  of  that  province,  published  in  1792,  as 
veil  as  firom  other  sources,  that  advantageous  offers  were  made  to 
leaden  of  fiunilies  desirous  of  settling  there.     He,  in  consequence 
fonned  an  aasociation  with  some  gentlemen  at  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  emigrants  from  Germany,  if  favorable 
arrangements  oould  be  effected  with  the  Canadian  government. 
louD^iately  after  he  proceeded  to  Niagara,  in  Upper  Canada,  at 
that  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  government,  called  on  Governor 
Simooe,  to  whom  he  proposed,  not  only  to  bring  the  people  he  had 
already  at  ihe  Genesee,  but  to  introduce  a  much  larger  number 
from  Germany,  if  he  oould  get  lands  for  their  settlement,  on  such 
oonditions  as  would  indemnify  the  associations  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  their  outlay  in  carrying  out  their  project.     Having 
pitched  upon  the  townships  of  Markham,  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
of  Tork,  he  brought  his  people  from  the  Gknesee,  amounting  to 
nxly-four  fiunilies.    The  town  of  Tork,  now  Toronto,  at  that 
period,  was  scarcely  inhabited,  and  the  whole  country  back,  was  a 
flense  wilderness }  he  therefore,  had  to  find  a  way  to  convey  his 
people  and  their  effects  to  their  future  residence,  and  at  once  set 
to  nork  in  opening  the  road,  as  &r  as  Gwillimbuiy,  now  known  as 
ToQge  Street^  «id  from  thec^e  to  his  township.    As  it  may  be 
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interesting  to  some  persons  at  this  time,  to  know  who  was  the  actual 
projector  of  that  road,  we  insert  below,  a  letter  from  Mr.  (afler- 
wfldrd  Sir)  David  William  Smith,  then  acting  survejror-general, 
dated  at  York^  11th  of  October,  1794,  in  which  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Beroiy. 

''Dear  Sir. — In  order  that  yon  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
method  which  has  been  taken  in  opening  Dundas  street,  I  enclose 
to  you  Mr.  Jones's  letter  on  that  subject,  in  hopes  it  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  the  opening  of  Yonge  Street. 
(Signed)  "  D.  W.  Smith, 

Acting  Surveyor-General." 

The  survey  of  the  township  of  Mkrkham  having  been  completed 
in  May,  1795,  Mr.  Berczy  applied  for  the  government  patents  for 
his  land ;  he  was  however  put-off  at  first  by  being  told  that  his  set- 
tlers being  aliens,  could  not  yet  receive  their  deeds,  and  subsequently, 
other  reasons  were  alleged,  until,  in  the  year  1797,  all  grants  of  a 
similar  nature  were  recinded,  on  the  plea  that  the  grantees  had  not 
oomplied  with  the  conditions  of  settlement  required  by  the  govern- 
ment. Having,  in  vain,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  order, 
which  ought  not  to  have  applied  to  his  particular  case,  as  he  had  been 
the  only  one  of  the  numerous  grantees  who  had  oomplied  with  the 
conditions  of  settlement,  he,  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  year  1799,  went 
to  England,  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Imperial  Government  ^  and 
after  a  delav  of  nearly  two  years,  at  last  brought  his  business  to  a 
favorable  termination ;  but  in  this  also,  he  was  ultimately  disap- 

Sointed,  for  he  never  obtained  the  titles  to  the  lands  he  had  so 
early  bought  by  years  of  toil,  and  ereat  outlay  of  money,  not  all 
his  own,  it  is  trus,  but  all  that  he  did  possess. 

On  his  return  firom  prosecuting  his  claim  in  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  1801,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  was  unfortunately 
forced  by  stress  of  weather,  to  put  into  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  had  to  remain  until  the 
middle  of  Februaiy,  1802,  when,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-five  years, 
he  set  out  on  snow  shoes,  a  mode  of  travel  he  had  never  before 

Sracticed,  and  crossed  the  wilderness,  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  which 
e  reached  on  the  8th  of  March  following. 

His  efibrts  to  obtain  the  justice,  to  which  he  considered  himself 
entitled,  after  his  return  to  Upper  Canada,  having  failed,  he  finally 
left  that  province,  to  reside  at  Montreal,  in  the  year  1805. 

The  expenses  caused  by  his  unfortunate  undertaking,  having 
principally  &llen  on  him,  as  the  only  responsible  person  in  this 
oountry,  he  found  himself,  after  settling  with  his  creditors,  left 
without  means  of  snpport  ^  he  was  consequently  forced  to  avail 
himself  of  his  talent  for  painting,  to  earn  by  that  means  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  he  left  Montreal,  on  a  journey  to  Ne^ 
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Tork,  in  the  Iiope  of  obtaining  some  indemnification  from  his 
fbmer  associates^  in  the  land  business  already  mentioned^  some  of 
whom  were  still  living  in  that  city,  and  also  with  the  view  of 
pnblisluDg  a  statistic^  account  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  which  he  had  completed,  during  the  leisure  mo- 
ments allowed  him,  from  his  other  almost  incessant  occupations, 
f^ien  he  left  Montreal,  he  had  just  partially  recovered  from  a 
KTere  attack  of  illness,  the  seeds  of  which  he  carried  with  him 
on  his  journey,  and  from  the  e£fects  of  which,  in  the  winter  of 
1813,  he  died  at  New  York,  having  been  kindly  cared  for  by  some 
of  his  old  friends,  during  his  last  illness. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  realized  the  projects  he  had  in  view, 
by  going  to  New  York,  which  probably  failed,  owing  to  his  state  of 
il/iieaith;  nor  did  the  family  find  among  the  papers  they  recovered, 
^r  the  termination  of  the  war,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  his  work  on  the  Canadas,  which  possibly  may  have 
been  appropriated  by  some  person  unknown  to  them. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  devoted  many 
jears  of  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  countrymen  in 
Gennany,  by  removing  them  to  America,  where  they  might  enjoy 
A'eer  institutions  and  greater  liberty  than  in  their  native  land, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  hoped  to  realize  a  competence  for 
bimself;  but  who,  through  the  jealousy  and  injustice  of  some  of 
bis  fellow  creatures,  had  his  life  embittered  by  disappointment  and 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

His  son  was  the  late  Charles  Albert  Berczy,  bom  at  Niagara, 
C  W.,  22nd  August,  1794.  He  entered  the  commissariat  during 
Ae  war  of  1812,  and  rose  to  be  acting  deputy  assistant-commis- 
sBTj-general.  He  afterwards  became  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
P<)stmaster  of  Toronto,  where  he  died  in  June,  1868,  after  a  life  of 
^^s^lness  and  honor.  He  was  one  of  the  &r8t  projectors  of  the 
Northern  Railway  and  a  large  stockholder.  He  married  Miss 
Anne  Eliza  Finch,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Stace  Finch,  Esq., 
of  Greenwich,  England,  an  officer  in  the  Field  Train.  She,  with  a 
^»ge  family,  survives  him 


Sm  ALURED  CLARKE,  G.C.B. 

This  gallant  Boldier  and  gentleman,  who  administered  the  gov- 
^^mnt  of  the  proyince  of  Quebec,  as  lieutenant-governor,  from 
^'S2  to  1793,  during  the  absence  of   Lord  Dorchester,  was  a 
'  15 
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celebrated  military  commander,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest 
honors  and  distinction,  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
probably  of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  Alured  Clarke,  D.D., 
who  died  Dean  of  Exeter,  in  May  1742.  His  stay  in  Canada  was 
not  a  long  one ;  he  opened  and  closed  one  session  of  parliament, 
did  some  good  public  business,  and  that  was  all.  Smith  says  of 
him,  that  "  his  administration  was  a  mild  one,  and  his  deportment 
that  of  a  gentleman." 

Previous  to  his  connexion  with  us,  he  had  been  governor  of 
Jamaica ;  after  he  left  Canada,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
ot  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  reduced, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  kmg.  In  1795  he  proceeded  to  India, 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Madras.  In  1797,  he 
gave  up  that  command  to  take  that  of  Bengal,  as  also  the  governor- 
ship,  and  commanded  the  army  in  Lucknow,  which  deposed  the 
Nabob,  Viser  Ally,  and  placed  Sandut  Ally  on  the  musnud  of 
Oude ;  shortly  afterwards  in  September,  he  was  named  to  the  high 
and  honorable  post  of  governor-general  of  India,  and  only 
resigned  in  April  1798,  to  Lord  Mornington,  when  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
India.  This  distinguished  mark  of  honor  he  resigned  in  1801,  and 
on  returning  to  England  in  1802,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general. 
In  July,  1830,  he  was  made  a  field  marshal;  and  in  September, 
1832,  closed  a  long  and  distinguished  life,  in  the  services  of  his 
king  and  country,  aft^r  having  raised  himself  to  one  of  the 
proudest  positions  in  England. 


Hon.  JOHN  HALE. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  who  died  in  December,  1838, 
was  a  member  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Legislative  Council,  and 
receiver-general  of  that  province. 

Mr.  Hale  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distingubhed  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  was  allied  by  marriage,  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Lord  Amherst,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  who  received  the  capitulation  of  Canada,  at  Montreal,  ii: 
1760.  He  was  brother-in-law,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Earl  Analierstj 
late  governor  of  India. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  Mr.  Hale  came  to  Canada,  but  Ixi 
was  here  in  1791,  with  his  late  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward. 
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Afler  some  absence  from  Canada,  Mr.  Hale  returned  as  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces,  which  office  he  held  till  it  was  merged  in  the 
daties  of  the  commissariat.  He  purchased  from  the  De  Lanaudi^re 
frnWy,  the  seigniory  of  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Parade,  and  lived  some 
yean  at  the  domain,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  inhabitants, 
amoDget  whom  he  introduced  several  improvements.  In  1824,  he 
WM  appointed  acting  receiver-general,  which  office  he  held  till 
the  time  of  his^death,  the  duties  being  discharged  during  the  infir- 
mifies  of  his  last  illness,  by  his  son,  Jeffrey  Hale,  Esquire. 

Mr.  Hale  was  of  the  old  school,  with  the  usual  liberality  and  inde 
pendence  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  he  had  some  strong  hereditary 
feeling  about  the  e^tt^  of  a  public  officer,  which,  we  apprehend,  were 
better  securities  than  the  strictest  laws  and  superintendence  in  those 
times  when  offices  were  frequently  sought  and  obtained  through  in- 
trigne  and  popular  favor.  No  one  even  doubted  Mr.  Hale's  correct 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  situation.  He  neither  gave  nor  asked 
for  favors,  ever  prepared  and*  punctual  to  do  all  that  he  was  au^ 
thmzed  to  do,  accorcung  to  the  regular  course  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIMCOE. 

Lisutenant-Genesal  John  Graves  Simooe,  the  first  go- 
remor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  chief  instrument  in  settling  and 
establishing  that  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  of  her  Majesty's 
depeodenoies.  He  was  born  at  the  town  of  Cotterstock,  North- 
tmptonshirey  England,  in  1752,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  John 
Simeoe,  commander  of  H.  M.  S.  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  atQue- 
^  in  the  execntion  of  his  duty,  in  the  year  1769,  whilst  assist- 
ing the  ever  glorious  Wolfe  in  his  siege  of  that  city.  He  died  at 
\he  comparatively  early  age  of  45,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children  to 
laourn  and  lament  the  loss  of  <'  an  indulgent  husband,  a  tender  pa- 
feot,  and  aincere  Mend."  * 

From  a  memoir  prefixed  to  Colonel  Simcoe's  MCtUary  Joumaly 
Bartlett  &  Wilford,  New  York,  1841,  we  make  a  few  extracts  con- 
emiing  the  illustrious  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

^  Though  bred  in  the  navy,  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  excel- 
Ifnt  officer,  Captain  Simeoe  was  peculiarly  partial  to  the  military 
^ee,  and  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  valuable  treatise 

*VidB  epitaph  to  Capt*  Simcpe's  mQinoiy  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Cotterstock. 
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on  tactios  in  that  profeBsion.  The  moet  striking  oocunrence  of 
hifi  life,  aioee  however,  it  is  said  from  an  accident,  improved  in  a 
manner  pecoliar  to  genins,  and  extensive  professional  knowledge. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  earned  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  As  his  character  was 
little  known,  he  was  watched  only  to  prevent  his  escape ;  but, 
from  his  observations  in  the  voyage  to  Quebec,  and  the  little  inci- 
dental information  which  he  was  able  to  obtain,  he  constructed 
a  chart  of  that  river,  and  carried  up  General  Wolfe  to  his  famous 
attack  upon  the  Canadian  capital.  He  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, in  1743,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Upon  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng,  in  1756-7,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  court- 
martial  convened  for  that  purpose,  and  was  then  aged  forty-two 
years." 

Of  the  two  children  leil  by  Captain  Simooe,  as  a  legacy  to  the 
wide  world,  John  Graves,  was  the  elder;  and,  as  his  brother  was 
drowned  shortly  afterwards,  he  became  the  only  surviving  son. 

On  young  Simcoe  first  going  to  school  at  Exeter,  (whither  his 
mother  had  removed,)  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  ne  attracted 
considerable  notice  from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  for  his 
proficiency  in  everything  that  the  school  taught ;  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  dux  of  the  school.  Outside  as  well  as  inside,  he 
was  champion  in  all  the  manly  games  resorted  to  at  an  English 
school. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  Eton.  '  Here  he 
acquired  new  honors.  He  read  history  with  avidity,  and  was 
well  versed  in  everything  appertaining  to  the  wars  and  battdes  of 
his  country.  We  are  told,  Uiat  young  as  he  was,  he  was  bold  and 
daring  in  everything  he  took  in  hand,  and  was  formed  by  nature  to 
be  a  soldier. 

Aftier  remaining  at  Eton  a  short  time,  he  was  removed  to  Mere- 
ton  College,  Oxford.  From  college,  in  hb  nineteenth  year,  he 
entered  the  army,  either  he  or  his  guardians  having  selected  that 
glorious  profession  for  him.  He  was  appointed  to  an  ensignoy  in  the 
35th  regiment  of  the  line ;  and  as  hostilities  had  abeady  commenced 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  he  was  despatched  to  the  seat 
of  war,  to  join  his  regiment.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  took  an  active  part  afterwards,  as 
may  be  seen,  in  the  great  American  war,  when  the  American  oolo- 
nists  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  them- 
selves independent. 

Ensign  Simcoe,  having  served  some  time  as  adjutant  to  his  own 
regiment,  purchased  the  command  of  a  company  in  the  40th,  with 
which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  and  where  he  dis- 
played (although  very  young,)  his  courage  and  professional  attain- 
ments by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  day's  proceedings.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  severely  wounded  at  this  engagement. 
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Tlie  oommaiid  of  a  light  corps,  or^  as  it  is  tenaed  the  servioe  of 
a  partisan,  is  generally  eeteemed  the  best  mode  of  instruction  for 
tikose  whoaim  at  higher  stations ;  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
emplifying  professional  acquisitions,  fixes  the  habit  of  self-depen- 
deuce  hr  resources,  and  obligee  to  that  prompt  decision,  which,  in 
t^e  oommon  rotation  of  duty,  subordinate  officers  can  seldom  ex- 
lubit,  jet  without  which,  none  can  be  qualified  for  any  military 
trost  of  importance.    To  attain  this  employment  was  therefore  an 
early  object  with  Simcoe;  nor  could  he  be  diverted  from  his 
pnpose  by  the  shameful  character  of  dishonesty,  rapine,  and  false- 
hood, sapposed  to  attend  it,  at  least  by  those  who  formed  their 
judgment  on  the  conversation  of  such  omcers,  as  had  been  witnesses 
to  &B  campaigns  in  Germany.     He  had  fairer  examples  to  profit 
^m;  for  the  page  of  military  history  scarcely  details  more  spirited 
exertions,   in    this  kind  of  service,  than   what  distinguishingly 
marked  the  last  civil  commotions  in  England ;  and  Massey's  well 
^oown  saying,  "  that  he  could  not  look  upon  the  goods  of  any  Eng- 
Hskman,  as  uiose  of  an  enemy,"  delineated  the  integrity  of  the  oiti- 
KDf  and  the  honorable  policy  of  the  soldier. 

His  intimate  connexion  with  that  most  upright  and 
lealons  officer,  the  late  Admiral  Graves,  who  commanded  at 
Boston  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  services,  with  which  he 
vu  pleased  to  entrust  him,  made  him  acquainted  with  many  of 
(he  Aimerican  loyalists ;  from  them  he  soon  learned  the  practica- 
bilihr  of  raising  troops  in  the  country,  whenever  it  should  be  opened 
to  the  ^'king's  forces ;  and  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  ap- 
peared to  be  self-evident.  He,  therefore,  importuned  Admiral 
Slaves  to  ask  of  General  Gage,  that  he  might  enlist  such  negroes 
«  were  in  Boston.  With  these  he  put  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  was  then  actively  engaged  at  Rhode 
Uaod,  and  to  whom  that  colony  had  opposed  negroes ;  adding  to 
ike  admiral,  who  seemed  surprused  at  his  request,  ''  that  he  enter- 
^oed  no  doubt,  that  he  should  soon  exchange  them  for  whites." 
General  Gage,  on  the  admiral's  application,  informed  him,  that 
^«  Heroes  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  serviceable,  and 
tbt  he  had  no  other  employment  for  those  who  were  in  Boston. 

We  make  an  extract  from  the  memoir  from  which  we  have  before 
^Boted : — '*  Captain  Simcoe,  was  always  a  soldier  in  his  heart,  and 
Motive  to  every  part  of  his  duty.  He  already  saw  that  regularity 
io  the  interior  eoonomy  of  a  soldier's  life,  contributed  to  his 
health,  and  he  estimateid  the  attention  of  the  inferior  officers  by 
^«  strength  of  a  company,  or  a  regiment  in  the  field.  This  ambi- 
tion invariably  led  him  to  aspire  to  command;  and  even,  when  the 
vaj  first  landed  at  Staten  Island,  he  went  to  New  York  to  request 
tke  oommaiid  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  (a  provincial  corps,  then 
ffvly  raised,)  though  he  did  not  obtain  his  desire,  till  after  the 
^  pf  BzBiidywiiiOi  in  October;  1777.    He  knew  that  oommon 
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« 

opinion  had  imprinted  on  the  partinn  the  most  dishononble  stain, 
and  associated  the  idea  with  that  of  dishonesty,  rapine,  and  &l8o- 
hood. 

"  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  also  knew  that  the  command  of 
a  light  corps,  had  heen  considered  as  the  best  source  of  instruc- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  self-dependence  for  re- 
sources, and  of  prompt  decision,  so  peculiarly  requisite  in  trusts  of 
importance." 

The  corps  of  Rangers  claimed  all  the  attention  of  the  now 
Major-Commandant  Simcoe,  and  contributed  greatly  to  lessen  his 
paternal  fortune ;  for,  though  warmly  alive  to  the  interests  of  others, 
he  was  always  inattentive  to  his  own.  We  find  in  Rivington*s 
Royal  Gcveettey  printed  at  New  York  during  the  presence  of  the 
British  army  in  the  city,  an  advertisement  for  recruits,  somewhat 
significant  of  the  care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  equipment 
of  this  efPective  band  of  partizans.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'^  All  aspiring  heroes  have  now  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  joining  the  Queen's  Ranger  Hussars,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe. 

^'  Any  spirited  young  man  will  receive  every  encouragement,  be 
immediately  mountedon  an  elegant  horse,  and  furnished  with  cloth- 
ing, accoutrements,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  Forty  Guineas,  by  ap- 
plying to  Cornet  Spencer,  at  his  quarters.  No.  1038  Water  Street, 
or  bis  rendezvous,  Hewitt's  Tavern,  near  the  Coffee  House,  and  the 
defeat  at  Brandywine,  on  (Golden  Hill. 

"  Whoever  brings  a  recruit  shall  instantly  receive  Two  Guineas 
—  VivafU  Rex  et  Regina" 

''  The  Rangers  were  disciplined,  not  for  parade  but  for  active 
service.  They  were  never  to  march  in  slaw  time ;  were  directed 
to  fire  with  precision  and  steadiness ;  to  wield  the  bayonet  with 
force  and  effect ;  to  disperse  and  rally  with  rapidity,  in  short,  in 
the  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  corps,  its  commander 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  more  modem  tactics  of  the  French 
army." 

The  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  acquired  new  lau- 
rels, and  were  justly  celebrated,  as  was  their  leader,  for  their  seve- 
ral gallant  deeds  and  exploits.  During  the  rest  of  the  American 
war,  or  until  their  disbandment,  they  bore  ))art  in  nearly  every 
engagement,  which  took  place,  and  were  invariably  suoceasiul  in 
everything.  As  our  task  is  necessarily  restricted  by  brevity,  we 
cannot  here  enumerate  the  many  gallant  actions  which  they  per- 
formed. General  Simcoe's  Journal  supplies  everything  that  we 
have  been  compelled,  through  wan£  of  space,  to  omit. 

But  unfortunately  being  situated  at  Gloucester  Point,  opposite 
York-town,  when  the  latter  place  was  besieged  by  the  allied 
French  and  American  army,  the  Rangers,  as  well  as  the  other 
portion  of  the  English  army,  under  Lord  GomwalHs's  coBunand, 
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were  sonendered  by  that  nobleman  to  the  victorionfl  insurgentB. 
Thar  noble  commander,  ''in  ill  health/'  as  the  Journal  aays, 
"  equally  the  result  of  ezoessiv e  fatigue  from  his  arduous  services, 
aodof  vexation  at  the  inglorious  fate  of  his  cherished  soldiers/' 
was  transmitted  to  New  York  in  the  Bonetta  sloop,  which  the  British, 
in  aa  article  of  the  capitulation,  reserved  to  themselves  as  a  trans- 
port for  their  sick  and  wounded,  to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war. 
With  the  surrender  of  Gloucester  Point,  the  glorious  existence 
of  the  Bangers  terminated.  The  officers  were  afterwards  put  upon 
half  pay,  and  their  provincial  rank  retained  to  them  in  the  standing 
Brituh  army.  The  war  of  independence  virtually  ceased,  with  the 
capture  of  York-Town,  and  Colonel  Simcoe  returned  to  England, 
gKatly  &tigued  by  his  late  arduous  duties,  and  greatly  impaired  in 
his  constitution. 

The  king  received  him  in  a  manner  which  truly  showed  how 
grateful  his  Majesty  was  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered ;  and 
all  claasea  of  society  received  him  with  the  most  affectionate  regard, 
and  showed  him  every  demonstration  of  their  attachment. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state 
with  Miss  Ouillim,  a  near  relation  to  Admiral  Graves,  a  distinguished 
officer,  engaged  in  the  American  war.  Colonel  Simcoe  was  also 
elected  to  represent,  in  1790,  the  borough  of  St.  Maw's,  Cornwall, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  place  he  continued  to  represent, 
with  eaual  honor  to  himself  and  his  country  until  the  passing  of 
the  bill  dividing  the  province  of  Quebec  into  two  provinces,  to  be 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Colonel  Simcoe  was  judiciously 
selected  as  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  whither  he  proceeded 
in  1791,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  and  a  young  family. 

Upper  Canada  was  then  in  a  comparative  state  of  wilderness; 
few  were  the  settlements,  and  few  the  settlers ;  the  population  chief- 
ij  consisted^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whites,  of  Indians. 

We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves,  a  more  dismal,  or  a  more  tho- 
roughly dejected  plantation  than  was  Upper  Canada  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  Governor  Simcoe,  therefore,  had  not  much  reason 
to  think  himself  ^honored  by  the  appointment  conferred  upon  him 
kj  his  grateful  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  he  entered  upon  his  duty 
^th  a  resolute  heart.  Newark,  now  Niagara,  was  made  the  seat  of 
government :  Firstly, — Consisting  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Council,  the  former  contained  sixteen  members  only ;  and  the 
^ter  was  still  smaller,  and  a  Parliament  was  convened  so  early  as  the 
Uth  September  of  the  same  year.  Secondly,  he  appointed  an  Exe- 
cndve  Council,  composed  of  gentlemen,  who  had  accompanied  him 
oat,  and  some  who  already  resided  in  the  province.  He  had  the 
whole  country  surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  districts,  and  invited  as 
BHich  immigration  as  possible,  in  order  to  swell  the  population. 
For  this  purpose,  those  parties  who  so  nobly  adhered  to  tJie  cause 
vf  England  in  the  revolted  colonies  (now  the  United  States),  and 
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which  are  chiefly  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  United  EmpirestS; 
removed  to  Canada^  and  received  a  certain  portion  of  land^  free. 
Also  discharged  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  received  a  certain 
portion  of  land  gratuitously,  and  all  possible  means  were  employed 
to  further  the  project  of  the  governor.  When  we  see  the  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada, 
may  we  not  truly  say  that  for  these  we  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
mainly  indebted  to  that  brave  and  gaUant-hearted  soldier,  who  left 
no  ends  untried  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and  to  make  Upper  Canada  a 
valuable  and  enviable  dependency  of  the  British  government.  A 
provincial  corps  was  also  raised  bv  command  of  the  king,  and  Col- 
onel Simcoe  was  appointed  colonel  of  it.  This  corps,  he  also  called 
the  '<  Queen's  Rangers,"  after  his  old  regiment. 

In  1796,  aft;er  remaining  four  years  at  Newark,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment removed  to  York  (now  Toronto^,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
a  miserable  collection  of  shanties ;  and  this  place,  Governor  Simcoe 
determined,  should  be  the  capital  of  the  province.  He  accordingly, 
with  that  intention,  improved  the  site  and  vicinity  of  this  projected 
city  to  a  great  extent.  Roads  were  constructed,  so  that  a  p^per 
communication  should  be  kept  up  between  town  and  country.  A 
schooner  ran  weekly,  we  believe,  betweed  Newark  and  York ;  and 
couriers  were  sent  overland,  monthly,  to  Lower  Canada.  Of  course, 
the  population  increased,  and  the  young  province  began  to  consider 
itself  wealthy.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  in  his  propagations  of  the 
country's  benefit,  how  much  the  governor  had  at  heart  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province ;  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  in 
his  good  work,  and  have  seen  the  province  rise,  as  it  were  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  but  it  was  decreed  otherwise.  In  1794  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1796,  appointed 
to  be  commandant  and  governor  of  the  important  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  had  a  few  years  previously  been  wrested  from  the 
natives.  Thither  Simcoe  with  his  family  proceeded,  and  there  he 
held  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

Here,  though  he  remained  only  a  few  months,  he  greatly  endeared 
himself  by  his  kind  and  considerate  government  of  the  island,  not 
only  to  all  the  residents,  but  to  the  natives  themselves ;  and  a  con- 
temporary justly  remarks,  that  '<  short  as  was  his  stay,  he  did  more 
than  any  former  general  to  conciliate  the  native  inhabitants  to  the 
British  government." 

In  1798,  he  was  created  a  lieutenant-general ;  and  in  1801,  when 
an  invasion  of  £ngland  was  expected  by  the  French,  the  command 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth  was  entrusted  to  him.  We  do  not  hear 
of  him  again  until  1806,  when  the  last  scene  in  this  great  man's 
life  was  to  come  to  a  close. 

France  had  long  been  suspected  of  a  design  to  invade  Portugal, 
and,  the  affair  being  apparent  to  England,  public  attention  was  called 
to  the  critical  situation  of  that  country ;  and  as  Portugal  was  the 
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oolj  waimmg  ally  of  England  upon  the  continent,  means  mnat 
neoeflsarily  be  employed  to  Sfisist  her.  In  this  critical  janctarCy 
Lieuteaant-Ctenenil  Simcoe,  and  the  Earl  of  Eosselyn,  with  a 
large  staff^  were  immediately  sent  oat  to  join  the  Earl  of  St.  Vin- 
eeoty  who  wiih  his  fleet  was  in  the  Tagus ;  and  they  were  instructed 
to  openi  in  concert  with  him,  a  communication  with  the  court,  so 
Ihhk  they  would  ascertain  whether  danger  was  very  imminent, 
and  if  so,  employ  means  to  guard  against  it. 

Bat  alas !  in  such  a  glorious  undertaking,  which  probably  would 
iiave  crowned  him  with  fame  and  honors,  Simcoe  was  never  des- 
tioed  to  participate  to  any  extent.  On  the  voyage  thither,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had  to  return  to  England,  where  he  had 
odIj  landed,  when  his  erratic  and  eventful  life  was  brought  to  a 
close.  He  breathed  his  last  at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-four,  after  having  honorably  served  his 
country  during  many  years,  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  regretted 
by  all,  from  the  simple  soldier,  whom  he  had  commanded,  to  the 
friend  of  his  heart,  and  his  boon  companion. 

Geqeral  Simcoe,  previously  to  his  death,  had  been  appointed  as 
^accessor  to  Lord  Lake,  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  India; 
aod  had  bis  life  been  protracted,  we  would  no  doubt  have  heard  his 
name  spoken  of  with  th^  same  warmth,  the  same  affection,  and  the 
eame  hcmor  as  a  Clive,  a  Oough,  or  a  Clyde.  As  it  is,  although  he  may 
be  forgotten,  and  his  name  may  descend  to  obscurity  in  half  of  the  ' 
places  where  he  may  have  served  his  king  and  country,  the  name 
of  Simcoe  will  te  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  regarded 
aa  a  household  word,  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Tarleton  and  Stedman,  in  their  HUtory  of  the 
Ifuliaa^  War,  and  of  the  Queen's  Rangers.  A  dispatch  from  Sir 
Heniy  Clinton,  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  13th  May,  1780,  men- 
tions in  high  terms  Simcoe  and  the  Rangers,  saying  that  ''the 
hiatoiy  of  the  corps  under  his  command  is  a  series  of  gallant,  skilftil 
aod  successful  enterprises  against  the  enemy,  without  a  single 
Tfverse;  the  Qaeen's  Rangers  have  killed  or  taken  twice  their  own 
miinbeiB." 


,  LIEUTENANT^ENERAL  SHANK. 

David  Shank^  a  veteran  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  ap- 
puiited  lieutenant  in  the  Loyalists^  under  the  Earl  of  Punmore. 
ia  Vixginiiu    He  vras  present  at  the  defence  of  Ouyns  Islandj  ana 


iaViiginiju     ^  . 
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otber  skirmiBhes ;  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island^  August  27, 1776.  In  March,  1777,  he  received  alieutenaney 
in  the  Queen's  Rangers.  He  accompanied  General  Howe's  army  into 
New  Jersey ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Septem- 
ber 11, 1777,  when  out  of  twenty-one  officers  of  that  corps,  fourteen 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant  Shank  commanded  the  picket 
of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Oermantown,  near  Philadelplua,  on 
the  4th  October,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  check  the  column  of 
the  enemy  that  attacked  the  right  of  the  army,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Major  Wemyss,  who  at  that  time  commanded 
the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Shank  continued  with  the  army  on  its  re- 
treat from  Philadelphia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. In  October,  1778  he  succeeded  to  a  company.  After  the 
siege  of  Gharlestown  he  returned  to  New  York  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  was  engaged  in  the  skirmish  at  Springfield. 

In  August,  1779,  Captain  Shank  wafl  selected  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Simcoe  to  command  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  the  cavaliy  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  in  the  expedition 
to  Virginia,  during  which  he  was  most  actively  employed,  particu- 
larly in  a  severe  action  at  Spencer's  Ordinary. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Shank  returned  home,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1783,  the  corps  being  disbanded,  he  was  placed  on  half  pay,  on 
which  he  continued,  till  1791.  His  friend,  Colonel  Simooe,  being 
then  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  with  leave 
to  rabe  a  small  corps  of  four  hundred  rank  and  file,  he  was 
appointed  senior  officer,  and  left  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  to  raise  the  men  in  England  ;  which  being 
accomplished,  this  corps  had  leave  to  take  again  the  name  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  were  equipped  as  a  light  infantry  corps,  and 
embarked  for  Canada  in  April,  1792.  He  received  the  brevet  of 
major,  1st  March,  1794.  Major-General  Simcoe,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  left  Major  Shank  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1796.  He  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, January,  1798,  and  in  April  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  his  regiment.     He  returned  to  England  in  1799. 

From  that  time  he  continued  at  home,  in  the  expectation  of  em- 
ployment under  General  Simcoe,  until  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
Queen's  Rangers  were  reduced.  On  the  3rd  September,  1803  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Canadian  Fencibles.  He 
received  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1808,  of  major-general  1811,  and 
lieutenant-general  1821.     He  died  at  Glasgow,  16th  October,  1831 
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R16HT  Rev.  JACOB  MOUNTAIN,  D.D. 

Ths  late  Dr.  Monntain^  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
father  of  the  present  venerable  and  esteemed  prelate^  was  born  at 
Tfawaite  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  1750. 

The  famiW  was,  originally,  a  French  Protestant  one,  who  took 
refnge  in  England,  npon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
(the  name  having  been  originallv  Montaigne) ;  and  subsequently 
became  possessed  of  a  moderate  landed  property  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  father  of  his  lordship,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  bishop,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Mountain's  birth,  resided  upon 
his  estate  at  Thwaite  Hall,  in  that  county;  and  being  much  known 
and  nodced  for  his  agreeable  and  social  qualiMes,  which  introduced 
him  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  a  higher  rank  than 
his  own,  in  some  degree,  injured  hi^  property.  He  died  about 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man ; 
and  while  Dr.  Mountiun,  his  younger  son,  was  yet  au  infant ;  leav- 
ing his  widow  and  four  children  with  a  sufficient  independence^ 
although  fsLT  removed  from  wealth. 

The  bishop  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  a  good 
grammar  scliool  at  Wyndham;  and  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Norwich,  where  his  mother  then  resided.  He  was  at  first  designed 
for  bnsiness ;  and,  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  was  placed  for  a  time, 
with  Mr.  Paole,  a  merchant,  then  mayor  of  Norwich ;  but,  having 
an  utter  disinclination  to  such  pursuits,  he  abandoned  the  original 
iotention  to  resume  the  course  of  his  education,  which  was  continued 
at  Seaming  under  Mr.  Potter,  the  translator  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  pupil,  till  he  went  to  Cains  College,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow. 
He  was  well  known  at  the  university;  and,  afterwards  to  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  high  esteem  of  many  distinguished  characters,  in  the  literary, 
politico],  and  religious  world  at  that  day.  With  many  of  these  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  especially  with 
the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  unabated  friendship  he 
preserved  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1781,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Kentish,  co-heiress,  with  her 
two  sisters,  of  Little  Bardfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
by  her  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  followed  the  profession  of 
their  father ;— -the  fourth  was  the  late  Colonel  Armine  Mountain, 
C.B.,  adjutant-general  in  India,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  Queen; 
he  had  also  two  daughters.  He  was  settled  at  first,  after  his 
marriage,  in  the  living  of  St  Andrews,  Norwich.    At  the  time  of  his 
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being  selected  for  tbe  see  of  Qaebec,  he  was  ezamining-chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (afterwards  of  Winchester^  and  held  the 
livings  of  Backden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Holoeach  in  Lin- 
colnshire, having  previously  had  a  stall  in  Lincoln  cathedral ;  all 
of  which  preferments  were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  lordship. 
He  had  also  no  very  remote  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  farther 
dignity  in  the  church. 

It  was  in  1793,  that,  induced  by  the  increase  of  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  Canada,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  had  been 
recently  constituted  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  Upper 
Canada,  (which  has  continued  almost  entirely  a  Protestant  colony,) 
his  Majesty  George  III.  was  pleased  to  erect  the  Canadas  into  a 
diocese,  according  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
provision  having  been  made,  by  an  act  of  the  81st  of  his  said 
Majesty,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  as  part  of  the  same  plan, 
by  means  of  -a  reservation  of  one-seventh  of  all  the  lands  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown. 

Br.  Mountain,  having  been  appointed  to  this  new  diocese, 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  1st  November,  1793.  The  <^arge  upon 
which  he  entered,  did  not  present  a  very  encouraging  aspect. 
There  were  but  six  clergymen  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada; 
two  were  placed  at  Quebec,  and  two  at  Montreal ;  and  there  were 
only  three  in  Upper  Canada.  Out  of  the  nine,  five  were  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  for  P.  G-. ',  the  remaining  four  were  paid  by 
government.  At  Quebec,  there  was  no  church,  no  episcopal 
residence,  no  parsonage ;  yet,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  in- 
defatigable bishop  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  and  more  of  a 
larger  and  more  alarming  character.  For  thirty-two  years  did  he 
preside  over  the  Church  of  British  North  America,  and  raised  it 
m>m  nothing,  as  it  were,  to  the  high  standard  which  it  had  attained 
at  his  death.  No  obstacles  seemed  too  great  for  him  to  cope 
with,  and  no  dangers  too  formidable  for  him,  not  to  peril  for  the 
interests  of  the  church.  He  was  indeed  the  &ther  and  founder 
of  the  church  of  British  America ;  and  all  we  enjoy  ^m  its 
present  efficient  and  forward  state,  must  be,  in  a  CTeat  measure, 
ascribed  to  his  diligence,  energy,  perseverance  and  care;  to  him 
our  thanks  are  due,  iind  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  our  gratitude. 

To  give  a  true  and  accurate  conception  of  his  qualities  of  heart, 
and  his  services,  we  have  copied  an  article  from  the  GhrisHan 
Remembrancer  of  London,  published  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1825,  at  Marchmont,  near 
Quebec,  the  seat  of  the  late  General  Sir  John  Harvey,  Bart.,  deputy 
adjutant-general  of  Canada,  which  sad  event,  called  forih  the 
universal  regret  of  the  people  of  thS  province,  of  ail  shades  of 


'^  His  relations  and  friends,  indeed,  will  always  remember  htm 
with  most  reverential  affecti<m,  and  all  who  knew  him,  witii  respect. 
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The  poor  wiU  moarn  khn  as  a  benefaotor  of  no  oommon  generoeihr, 
and  <tiie  bleming  of  him  that  was  read^  to  perish^  will  mix  itself,  ' 
to  embalm  his  memory,  mth  the  sornving  attachments  of  depen- 
dents, and  the  thankfiil  recollections  of  many  whom  he  has  soothed 
in  affiction,  relieved  in  embarassment,  advised  in  perplexity,  with- 
held from  impnidenoe,  reconciled  in  estrangement  from  their 
brethem,  or  led  by  the  hand  in  the  way  of  truth.  Those  who  have 
known  him  in  public  business  of  the  province  will  acknowledge  no 
less  his  readiness  and  talent,  than  his  firmness,  his  integritv,  his 
droihire  d^dme,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  consistency  of  con- 
duct; and  those  with  whom  he  acted  in  concert  will  own,  that  there 
were  times  when  others  leaned  upon  him  in  difficulty,  borrowed 
strength  from  his  example,  and  counted  upon  him  to  preserve 
things  in  their  proper  course.  His  services  upon  some  important 
oeeaaions  as  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  both*  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  province,  have  been  most  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged by  his  Majesty's  representatives.  lu  the  former 
capacity  he  sat  frequently  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  was  a  faithful  and  laborious  servant  of  the  public 
and  of  the  orown.  He  had  latterly,  however,  retired  from  all  but 
professional  occupation,  and  long  before  he  wholly  retired,  had  a 
B^ng  dislike  to  secular  business.  With  regard  to  other  pointfl, 
he  was  eminently  a  schobir,  a  gentleman,  a  companion,  a  domestic 
guide  and  comforter ;  and  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
qnalities  which  commanded  respect  and  even  awe,  with  a  cheerfril 
a&bility,  and  often  a  playfulness,  which  threw  a  charm  about  his 
society.  He  bad  a  delicate  and  cultivated  taste,  and  excelled,  in 
early  life,  in  many  accomplishments,  which  he  had  discarded  as 
^fles  when  he  became  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Never, 
however,  was  a  character  more  perfectly  genvme :  more  absolutely 
elevated  above  all  artifice  or  pretension;  more  thoroughly  averse 
from  all  flourish  or  ostentation  in  religion,  and  for  that  reason, 
perikaps,  his  character  was  not  by  all  parties  fully  appreciated,  in 
the  day  in  which  his  lot  was  oast.  He  was  friendly,  at  the  same 
time,  both  frt>m  feeling  and  principle,  to  all  exterior  gravity  and 
deoonuB  in  sacred  things ;  and  in  his  own  public  performance  of 
the  fonctions  proper  to  the  episcopal  office,  the  commanding 
%nity  of  his  person,  the  impressive  seriousness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  £dieitous  propriety  of  his  utterance,  gave  the  utmost 
effect  and  development  to  the  beautiftil  services  of  the  church. 
In  the  pulpit,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  advan- 
ttte  of  his  fine  and  venerable  aspect,  the  grace,  the  force,  the 
aolemn  forvor  of  his  delivery, — ^tne  power  and  happy  regulation 
of  his  tones, — ^die  chaste  expressiveness  and  natural  significance 
of  lus  action,  oombined  with  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his 
naBomng,  the  nnstndied  magnificence  of  his  language,  and  that 
piety,  that  rooted  faith  in  his  Bedeemer,  which  was^  and  which 
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shewed  itself  to  be,  pregnant  with  the  impoitaaoe  of  its  suhjeot, 
and  intent  upon  conveying  the  same  feelbg  to  others, — ^made  him 
altogether  a  preacher,  who  has  never,  in  modem  times,  been  sur- 
passed." 


Rev.  JOHN  STUART,  D.D. 

This  celebrated  learned,  pions  and  zealous  divine,  who  has  been 
justly  recognized  as  the  father  and  founder  of  the  English  Church 
in  Upper  Canada,  was  a  native  of  America,  having  been  born  on 
the  24th  of  February,  1740,  at  Harrisburg,  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    His  father,  Andrew  Stuart,  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and 
most  tenacious  in  his  opinions.     The  consequence  was,  that  young 
Stuart's  determination  to  join  the  Church  of  England  gave  him 
much  .uneasiness  and  embarrassment  consequent  on  the  opinions  of 
his  father, — ^a  parent  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  love  and  vene- 
rate, but  who  did  not  yield  his  consent  to  his  son's  solicitation, 
until  several  years  had  elapsed,  after  his  son's  resolution  had  been 
taken  -,  and  even  then,  though  he  continued  to  adhere  to  that  reso- 
lution, yet  he  would  not  follow  it  out,  fearing  to  hurt  his  father's 
feelings.  Witnessing  this  self-sacrifice  on  his  son's  part,  Mr.  Stuart 
gave  his  consent  to  his  entering  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church. 
Young  Stuart  accordingly  overcame  all  the  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences of  a  sea  voyage  of  that  period,  and  proceeded  to  England 
to  be  orduned,  which  he  was,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  in  the 
full  orders  of  a  priest  in  1770.     He  entered  at  once  on  the  duties 
of  his  high  and  sacred  office  as  a  missionary  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  seven  years  in  the  full  execution 
of  the  object  of  his  being  placed  there,  viz.,  the  civilization  of 
the  wild  Indian  tribes  located  on  its  banks,  and  the  bringing  them 
within  the  fold  of  the  church.     That  he  did  his  duty  faithfully,  man- 
fully and  energetically  no  one  can  doubt;  and  numerous  author- 
ities might  be  cited  in  support  of  our  assertion.     It  was  whilst  he 
was  thus  residing  in  this  oeautiful  locality,  that  he  performed  the 
onerous  task  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Mohawk 
language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  numerous  Indian  converts,  and 
others  that  he  had  hopes  of  making.     On  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  refused  to  swear  alle^anoe  to  the  revolted 
colonies.  He  was,  with  great  personal  insult  and  ill  usage  received 
from  the  American  authorities,  compelled  to  effect  his  escape  into 
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Caoada  in  1781,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  a  chap- 
labej  in  a  provinoiai  regiment ;  but  notwithstanding  his  re^isal  to 
serve  the  States,  his  friends  (here  wished  him  to  return,  offering 
him  8  good  livingj  which  he  indignantly  refused. 

From  this  time  forth  he  remained  in  Canada ;  and  was  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  upper  province.  There  still  remain  some  traces  of 
his  connexion  with  it  in  prosecuting  his  high  and  important  duties, 
and  in  all  places  where  he  travelled,  there  was  plenty  of 
work  for  his  hands;  and  the  amount  that  he  performed  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  estimated,  not  only  because  it  benefitted  our 
fore&thers,  but  because  it  has  an  influence  over  ourselves  and  our 
destinies.  Indeed,  but  for  the  indefatigable  energy  of  this  zealous 
prelate  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  church,  at  that  early  date, 
among  the  wild  Indians  and  the  still  wilder  white  men,  and  in  civil- 
izing and  influencing  their  actions,  what  would  the  upper  province 
DOW  be  ?  At  length,  we  believe  in  1788,  he  settled  down  perma- 
nently at  Kingston  (formerly  Cataraqui,)  which  was  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  his  presence,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1811, 
and  where  his'  body  is  interred. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

Sir  J.  B.  Robinson  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  Atincih  of 
the  Colonial  Churchj  dated  August  5th,  1847,  says  : — 

'^  There  was  something  in  Dr.  Stuart's  appearance  that  could  not 
&i]  to  make  a  most  favorable  impression.  He  was  about  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height — ^not  corpulent  and  not  thin, — but  with  fine 
moscular  features,  expanded  chest,  erect  figure,  straight,  well- 
formed  limbs,  and  a  free  manly  carriage,  improved  by  a  fondness 
in  his  youth  for  athletic  exercises,  particularly  fencing. 

'*  From  my  recollection  of  him  at  this  moment,  I  should  say  that  I 
have  seen  no  one  who  came  so  fully  up  to  the  idea  one  is  led  to 
form  of  a  fine  old  Roman,  a  man  capable  of  enduring  and  defying 
anything  in  a  good  cause;  incapable — absolutely  incapable  of 
stooping  to  anything  in  the  least  degree  mean  or  unworthy. 

^'  Any  one,  who  can  speak  ftom  memory  of  the  early  days  of  King- 
ston, win  tell  you  how  much  and  how  sincerely  i3r.  Stuart  was 
Wed  and  respected  by  every  one )  how  cheerful  and  instructive 
his  society  was  ;  and  how  amusing,  from  the  infinity  of  anecdotes 
which  his  observation  and  his  excellent  memory  had  enabled  him 
to  collect^  and  keep  always  in  readiness,  to  illustrate  his  lessons, 
and  impress  more  strongly  his  good  advice,  and  the  cautions  which 
weie  onen  addressed  to  his  young  friends.'^ 
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JUDGE  THORPE. 

This  gentleman^  who  was  a  paisD^  judge  of  Upper  Oaaada  in 
1805;  and  the  shameful  manner  in  whieh  he  was  dismissed  from 
that  office  hy  Mr.  Francis  Oore,  after  only  holding  it  a  short  time, 
and  for  no  cause  whatever  for  which  he  should  be  ashamed — his 
only  object  being  to  effect  '<  the  strict  and  upright  discharge  of  his 
duty,  unawed  by  power,  uninfluenced  by  land,  and  unbiassed  by 
party,  or  prejudice/'  as  it  is  correctly  stated  in  some  of  the  histories  of 
Ganada,  was  one  of  the  most  upright  and  conscientious  men  that 
ever  breathed ;  and  had  not  Mr.  Francis  Oore  and  the  '^  Family 
Compact  Party"  taken  such  a  dislike  to  him  and  worked  his  ruin,  and 
had  he  been  adlowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way — ^he  would 
have  been  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  bench  of  Canada :  such  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  his  destiny.  A  part  of  the  people,  the  home  district 
honoring  and  respecting  his  character,  which  was  most  unlike  that 
of  many  of  the  subservient  office  holders  of  the  lieutenant-goY- 
ernor,  wished  to  return  him  as  their  representative  to  Parliament — 
he  accepted  their  invitation  to  )>e  their  candidate,  and  from  that 
day,  his  ruin  was  determined  on  by  the  government.  All  the  most 
powerful  engines  of  the  state  were  set  against  him  to  prevent  his 
return,  and  all  the  most  unscrupulous  practices  were  resorted  to. 

Governor  Oore  at  last  got  the  colonial  office  to  recall  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  England ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  bubject  of  gratification  and  gladness  to  him  afterwards,  to  see  the 
very  man  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  and  got  him  recalled 
recalled  himself;  and  in  a  suit  which  he  brought  against  Gore 
fbr  libel,  he  came  off  victorious. 

Gourlay  relates,  that  Mr.  Thorpe  was  afterwards  appointed 
chief  ^justice  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  remained  there  two  years, 
when  he  had  to  return  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Some  inhabitants  of  the  colony  having  requested  him  to  bear  home 
a  petition,  complaining  of  certain  abuses  of  power  in  that  quarter, 
he  complied ;  but  what  was  the  consequence :  For  this  simple  act, 
which  could  proceed  only  from  a  humane  and  obliging  disposition, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  appointment  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  in  age 
and  infirmitv,  and  with  a  young  family,  consigned  to  poverty  and 
nedect.  The  truth  is,  Thorpe  was  too  honest  and  upright  in  prin- 
qipie  to  b9  an  office  holder  of  that  period. 
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GENERAL  ROBERT  PRESCOTT. 

GniBRAii  RoBBBT  Prsscott  wasa  native  of  England,  where  he 
VBsboniy  in  1725.  His  fiunily  oame  from  Lancashire,  where  in  ihe 
timeof  James  IL  they  had  ahuidedestate,  which  they  lost  at  the  time 
of  theDoke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  the  snbaeanent  revolution. 
He  served  in  the  American  war,  as  well  as  his  elder  orother,  General 
William  Pireeeoti.  In  October,1798,  he  was  ordered  to  Barbadoes, 
to  take  the  command  there,  and  in  February,  1794,  he  sailed  with 
troops  to  Martinique,  where  he  landed  without  opposition.  Some 
months  were  spent  in  effecting  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
island  and  forts,  which  capitulated  on  the  22nd  March,  after  much 
opposition,  and  where  he  underwent  manv  personal  dangers  and 
privations ;  lie  was  afterwards  appointea  civil  governor  of  the 
island,  whero  his  wise  and  judicious  management  prevented  rebel- 
lion amongst  the  natives.  The  home  government,  under  Sir  G.  Grey 
and  Sir  J.  Jervis,  were  most  severe  upon  the  natives ;  and  General 
Presoott  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Majesty  Geoige  III.,  through  Lord 
Amhersty  expostulating  on  the  measures  they  adopted,  which  was 
well  reoeived;  and  hu  honest  and  upright  conduct  caused  his 
cbaracter  to  be  biehly  appreciated  at  home.  From  Martinique  he 
was  sent  to  Goadaloape,  where  he  pursued  the  same  svstem,  and  at 
tliis  time  refused  the  government  of  St.  Lucia,  which  was  offered 
lum.  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  much  at  Guadaloupe, 
be  drew  off  all  the  Britidi  troops  there,  and  sent  some  to  Antigua, 
some  to  Dominica,  and  ^e  rest  to  Martinique,  where  he  returned 
liimself.  He  suffered  much  at  this  time  from  the  &tigue  and  anxietv 
he  bad  undergone,  which  affected  his  health.  It  proved  how  much 
the  French  estimated  his  character,  that — ^had  they  effected  the 
storming  of  Fort  Mathilda,  at  Guadaloupe,  in  which  he  resided — 
express  orders  were  given  out  that  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  spare  General  Prescott's  life,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  take  the 
&te  of  war.  At  this  time  he  had  applied  for  leave  to  return  home ; 
uid,  having  received  permission  to  do  so,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1795,  he  sailed  for  England  under  a  salute  of  guns,  and  arrived  at 
Spithead,  on  the  10th  February.  On  the  10th  April,  1796,  he 
received  his  orders  and  instructions  to  relieve  Lord  I>orchester  at 
Quebec,  and  take  the  command  there ;  and  on  the  12th  he  embarked 
with  his  family  at  Portsmouth,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  18th  of 
June.  Lord  Dorchester  did  not  know  that  he  was  to  be  recalled 
until  General  Prescott  arrived  to  supersede  him.  The  former  sailed 
ibr  England  on  9th  July.    General  Prescott  immediately  com? 

17 
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menoed  hu  plan  for  strengthening  tlie  forts  of  Qaebec.  He  reeeited 
his  commission  as  governor  of  Nova  Sootia,  1797. 

He  remained  in  the  government  of  Canada,  Nova  Sootia  and  New 
Brunswick,  until  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  Lien- 
tenant-Gbyemor  Milnes  appointed  in  his  place.  The  general  then 
retomed  to  England,  and  finally  settled  at  Rose  Green,  near  Battle, 
in  Sussex,  where  he  died  in  December,  1815,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age.     He  was  buried  in  the  old  church  at  Winchelsea. 

During  his  administration,  here  nothing  of  great  importance  took 
place,  except  perhaps  the  insane  attempt  of  David  McLean  to 
tamper  with  the  loyalty  of  the  people  and  endeavour  to  take  Quebec, 
in  which  chimerical  undertaking  he  lost  his  head. 

The  governor  was  well  liked,  being  a  gentleman  of  pleasing 
manners,  much  urbanity,  and  possessed  of  a  kind  disposition  for  all. 


Hon.  chief-justice  OSGOODE. 

William  Osqoode  was  bom  in  March  1754 ;  and,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  was  admitted  as  a  commoner  of  t^hrist  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  where  he  proceeded  to  his  degrees,  and  became  M.A.  in  July, 
1777.  His  inclination  determined  him  to  the  study  of  the  law ; 
for  which  purpose  he  became  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1773,  having  been  before  admitted  at  Lincoln Vinn.  Possessing 
only  a  small  paternal  property,  b^  no  means  adequate  to  his  support, 
Mr.  Osgoode  seriously  engaged  in  the  studv  of  his  profession,  and 
with  such  success,  that  in  1779,  he  published  a  learned  and  judicious 
tract  in  4to.  entitled,  *'  Remarks  on  the  Laws  of  Descent^  and  the 
Reasons  assigned  hy  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  for  rejecting j  in  his 
Table  of  Descent^  a  paint  of  Doctrine  laid  down  by  Ptowdon,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  Hale"  When  he  had  completed  his  terms,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar;  but,  being  more  studious  of  propriety  than 
volubility  of  speech,  never  became  distinguished  as  a  pleader. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hesitation,  not  organic,  but,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  mental ;  which  led  him  frequently  to  pause  for  expres- 
sions, when  his  thoughts  were  most  stored  with  knowledge.  But 
the  accuracy  of  his  professional  information,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  coula  not  escape  notice;  and  the  new  colony  of 
Upper  Canada  having  been  established  in  1791,  Mr.  Osgoode  was 
appointed,  in  the  following  year,  to  go  out  as  chief-justice  of  that 
province ;  for  which  he  sailed  in  April  1792,  in  the  same  ship  with 
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Qdienl  Simcoei  the  lieutenant-eoTetnor.  It  was  owing  probably 
to  the  friendly  regard  of  General  Simcoei  that  the  name  of  Osgoode 
has  obtained  a  local  establislunent  in  Upper  Canada^  having  been 
oon&ned  upon  a  township  in  Dondas  oountyi  near  the  river 
Rideaa,  ana  given  to  the  seats  of  law  at  the  capital,  (TorontOi 
Canada  West) 

The  ccMiduct  of  Mr.  Oseoode  was  so  much  approved,  as  chief- 
JQstioe  of  the  new  province,  that  in  a  very  short  time  (we 
believe  in  17d4,)  he  was  advanced  to  the  same  office  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  now  Lower  Canada.  He  there  obtained 
uoivenal  esteem  and  respect  by  the  independent  steadiness  and 
finnnesB  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  by  ability  and  integrity  in  his 
jodicial  office.  But  he  became  weaiy,  after  a  time,  of  a  situation 
which  banished  him  so  far  from  the  friendships  and  connections  of 
his  early  years ;  and  in  1801,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to 
England,  on  his  official  pension.  This,  together  with  his  own 
property,  and  what  he  had  been  able  to  lay  past,  made  him  now 
completely  independent;  and,  being  determined  to  enjoy  the 
adTantages  of  that  state  without  molestation,  he  neither  sought  to 
he  elected  into  Parliament,  nor  would  accept  of  any  public  situa> 
tion. 

Having  been  disappointed,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  an  attachment 
which  he  formed  at  Quebec,  he  always  remained  unmarried ;  and 
ifter  residing  some  time  in  the  Temple,  purchased  a  noble  set  of 

nents  in  Albany  House,  where  he  died,  January  17,  1824. 
-Bre  lived,  in  the  enjoyment  of  society,  to  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  universally  esteemed,  and  never  tempted  from  his 
K8olation  of  remaining  free  from  office,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
or  three  temporary  commissions  of  a  legal  nature;  which,  from  a 
conTiction  oi  his  qualifications  and  integrity,  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  him.  In  these  he  was  joined  with  Sir  William  Grant, 
utd  other  great  ornaments  of  the  law.  The  last  of  them,  which 
was  for  examining  into  the  fees  of  office  in  the  courts  of  law, 
(in  which  he  was  united  with  the  then  accountant-general,  and 
lord  chief  biu'OD,)  was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  health  had  generally  been  good  till  within  a  few 
jearB  of  this  dme^  when  he  began  to  be  an  occasional  sufferer  from 
bi  of  the  stone.  He  did  not,  however,  die  of  that  compUint ;  but 
WS&  probably  removed  from  sufferings  much  more  acute,  by  the 
attack  which  carried  him  off,  (inflamation  of  the  luDgs.) 

His  opinions  were  independent,  but  zealously  loyal ;  nor  were 
^^J  ever  concealed,  or  the  defence  of  them  abandoned,  when 
occaaioDS  called  them  forth.  His  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
tbe  English  Constitution  sometimes  made  him  severe  in  the  reproof 
of  measures  which  he  thought  injurious  to  it ;  but  his  politeness 
^<1  good  temper  prevented  any  disagreement,  even  with  those 
whole  sentiments  were  most  opposed  to  his  own.    To  estimate  his 
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chsncier  riglitlv,  it  was,  faowever,  neoeesary  to  know  him  well ; 
his  first  approaches  bein^  cold,  amoanting  almost  to  diyness:  Bat 
no  person  admitted  to  his  intimacy  ever  failed  to  oonoeive  for  him 
that  esteem  which  his  conduct  and  conversation  always  tended  to 
augment.  He  died  in  affluent  circumstances,  the  result  of  laudable 
prudence,  without  thesmallest  taint  of  avarice,  or  illiberal  parsimony. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  lived  generously;  and  though  he  never  wasted 
his  property,  vet  he  never  spared,  either  to  himself  or  Mends,  any 
reasonable  indulgence ;  nor  was  he  ever  backward  in  Acts  of  charity 
or  benevolence.  Such  was  the  unbiassed  testimony  of  a  Mend  and 
correspondent,  attached  to  him  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  who 
with  many  others,  hunented  the  loss  of  his  society 


Hon.  justice  COCHRAN. 

Thomas  Cochran,  one  of  the  assistant  iudges  of  Upper  Ganada, 
was  a  native  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Cochran,  many  years  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  council 
in  that  province,  and  was  born  at  Halifax  in  1777.     From  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  good  sense,  amiable  dis- 
position, manliness  of  character,  and  great  attention  to  his  studies. 
He  was  always  fond  of  associating  with  persons  older  than  him- 
self, from  whose  knowledge  and  behavior  he   could  derive  im- 
provement ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  his  modest  and  well-formed  manners  were  held  up  for  the 
imitation  of  all  his  ^oung  companions.    He  received  most  of  his 
education  at  the  seminary  at  Windsor  in  that  province,  which  was 
endowed  by  George  III.,  and  established  by  a  royal  charter.    He  was 
then  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cochran,  who  was  not  related 
to  him,  but  always  particularly  fond  and  justly  proud  of  such  a 
pupily  whose  excellent  character,  grateful  affection  towards  his 
tutor,    and   rising   eminence,   were   sources   of  great  pleasure 
and   honorable  satisfaction  to  him.      Early  in  1794,  he  went 
to  Quebec,  where  he    remained    more  than   a  year,  when   he 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  without 
neglecting  his  other  studies ;  and  recommended  himself  there, 
as  at  every  other  place  of  his  residence,  to  a  numerous   and 
very  respectable  circle  of  acquaintance.    In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  Halifax,  and  sailed  for  England ;  and,    being 
intended  for  the  bar,  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's-Inn.  He  had  not 
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naehed  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  was  left  entirely  his  own  mas- 
ter, amid  the  gaiety,  the  dissipation,  and  the  powerftu  temptations  of 
I^ndon,  and  ahnoet  without  control  in  his  expenses.  But  it  was 
his  peeoliar  happiness,  at  this  critieal  period,  to  obtain,  very  deser- 
redly,  the  gooa  opinion  of  some  eminently-virtaoas  and  valuable 
friends,  in  whose  fiunilies  he  passed  most  of  his  leisure  hours,  and 
from  whose  kind  advice  and  excellent  example  he  derived  the 
mo6t  hnportant  benefit  His  respectful  affection  and  heartfelt 
gratitade  to  those  persons  would  never  have  been  diminished  in 
^e  latest  hours  of  a  long  life  ;  and  he  has  oflen  declared  that  he 
considered  the  paternal  regard  and  steady  valuable  friendship  of 
two  persons  in  particular,  the  late  Sir  Rupert  George,  and  Mr. 
hiYe  of  Lincoln  VInn,  among  the  most  distinguished  blessings  be- 
stawed  upon  him  by  a  kind  Providence.  In  loOl,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  joined  the  Chester  circuit,  to  the  members  of  which  he 
WIS  so  much  endeared,  that,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  they 
presented  him  with  a  veir  flattering  and  splendid  memorial  of  their 
affectionate  regard,  which  he  always  valued  verv  highly.  In  the 
sune  year,  in  consequence  of  the  most  honorable  testimonials  of 
hiseharacter  and  qualificatio||^,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Perhaps  he  was  the  voungest  chief-jus 
tice  known  in  the  history  of  Enghmd  or  its  colonies  ;  but  a  more 
judicious  appmntment  was  seldom  made,  as  the  event  ftdly  proved. 
6reat  care  had  been  taken  that  his  religious  principles  might  be 
well  and  early  formed }  and  he  was  always  regular  and  exemplary 
io  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  But  this  appointment 
to  a  steoation  which  he  considered  above  his  years,  and  the  death 
d*  his  fiuher,  which  happened  very  soon  after,  while  he  was  on  a 
voyage  to  America,  greatly  increased  the  impression  which  religion 
^  already  made  upon  hb  mind.  At  this  time  he  became  a 
<ieToiit  communicant,  and  continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  an 
humble,  sincere,  and  fervent  believer  in  Christ.  He  found  the 
i^d  to  which  he  was  appointed,  like  most  small  governments, 
^ded  by  little  parties ;  but  his  uniformly  kind  and  affectionate 
demeanor,  and  his  inflexible  integrity  as  a  judge  and  a  legislator, 
ukuined  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  idl  persons.  His  remo- 
val from  Oiem,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  acquaintance,  when 
^«  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant  judges  in  Upper  Canada, 
<)^easioned  great  and  universal  regret,  which  was  expressed  with 
much  genuine  feeling,  in  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him 
at  his  departure  from  the  island.  In  Canada  he  was  equally 
'cspected  and  beloved.  He  was  lost,  in  companv  with  Mr.  Gray, 
^e  solicitor-general,  by  the  wreck  of  the  government  schooner 
^pett^,  in  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  7th  October,  1804,  whilst  on  his 
*2J  to  hold  a  court  at  Newcastle.  In  the  province  of  Halifax  he 
^  nniversally  known,  and  as  universally  beloved  by  all  classes  of 
P^le.    Though  this  very  remarkable  young  man  was  called  away 
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in  the  flower  of  hb  age,  before  he  had  completed  hia  twent 
year,  it  is  a  great  oonsolation  to  reflect  that  his  short  life" 
eminently  useful,  exemplary,  and  brilliant. 


Sir  ROBERT  SHORE  MILNES,  Bart. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  lieatenant-govemor  of  the 
province  in  1799,  administered  its  government  daring  the  abeence 
of  General  Presoott,  who  was  then  governor-general,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Milnes,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield,  Enghmd,  a  magistrate 
and  depaty>lieutenant  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Shore,  of  Sheffield,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in  1746. 
In  Ae  early  portion  of  his  life  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Horse  Guards,  blue.  In  1795,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  in  1799,  lieatenant-governor  of 
Lower  Canada.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  by  patent,  dated  March 
21, 1801,  and  died  about  the  year  18S6.  He  enjoyed  two  pensions 
on  the  civil  list  of  England. 

He  continued  to  hold  office  here  unUl  1193,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  proceed  to  England.  He  did  not  return.  His 
government  was  marked  by  nothing  extraordinary;  the  ooantry 
was  calm,  the  people  contented.  With  the  latter  he  was  not  a 
popular  governor. 


Hon.  THOMAS  DUNN. 

A  MOST  enlightened,  abl&-minded  and  impartial  legislator. 
who,  on  two  occasions,  as  senior  member  of  the  hizecutive  Council 
of  Lower  Canada,  became  administrator  of  the  government  of  that 
province.  In  this  high  capacity,  be  displayed  much  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  his  relations  with  the  legislature  and  the  people^  and 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  much  judicious  foreaight. 
He  first  assumed  the  administratorship  on  the  departure  of  Sir  R. 
8.  Milnes  in  1805 ;  and  in  February  1806,  opened  the  legislatura. 
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The  United  States,  afniiiniiig  a  hostile  attitude  towards  wi,  he,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  issued  a  proclamation  prohihiting  the  exportation  of 
munitions  of  war.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  in  consequence 
of  the  preparations  for  war  making  within  the  lines,  he  ordered  a 
levy  to  be  made  of  one-fifth  of  the  militia  firom  the  ages  of  18  to 
50.  This  order  was  promptly  responded  to ;  and  he  had  occasion 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  actiyitj  displayed  by  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  unequalled  as  it  was  in  aify  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions. 

On  die  question  of  recognising  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
allowing  him  to  take  the  oath,  he  took  a  determined  stand  against 
Mr.  Ryland,  and  supported  Bishop  Plessis,  and  deemed  it  but 
oommon  justice  to  do  so.  In  the  suit  between  M.  Bertrand,  the 
carate,  and  the  parishioner,  Lavergne,  wherein  the  crown  officers, 
MesBrs.  Sewell  and  Monk,  endeayored  to  declare  the  ordinance  of 
1791  nuU,  as  contraiy  to  a  penal  statute  of  Elizabeth,  he  again  sup- 
ported the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

He  again  became  administrator  on  the  departure  of  Governor 
Craig ;  and  continued  in  office  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
in  1811.  During  the  time  he  held  office  he  permitted  Monseigneur 
Panet  to  be  elected  to  the  coadjutorship.  He  was  also  a  puisn^ 
judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Coundl,  and  a  Lower  Canadian  seignior.  He  married  in  the  country 
a  Miss  Henrietta  Guichaud. 

He  was  immensely  popular  with  the  French  Canadian  people, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  English  population. 

A  son  of  hiB,  (still  living).  Major  General  William  Dunn,  is  a 
distinguished  military  officer,  and  has  risen  to  his  present  high 
rank  after  having  seen  much  hard  service.  , 


Hon.  chief-justice  HENRY  ALCOCK. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  gentleman's  history,  beyond  his  offi- 
cial connection  with  this  country,  we  are  not  aware. 

The  first  public  situation  he  held  in  Canada  was  that  of  puisn^ 
judge  of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  section  of  the  province  he  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  ;  and  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  that  of  Lower  Canada,  at  that  time  a  far  more  impor- 
tant and  remunerative  office.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  colony  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  authorities,  he 
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did  mndk,  in  hia  high  poritioii,  to  forward  her  besl  interesla ;  and 
beoame,  in  oonsequenoey  very  popolat.  In  Lower  Canadai  as  a 
member  of  the  Executiye  Councili  he  was  not  so  suooessfiil;  for 
in  that  assemblj^  we  understand,  he  was  generally  disliked.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  bitter  invectives  used  against  him 
in  history  in  every  other  respect. 

On  the  bench,  however,  he  was  more  highly  esteemed  ;  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  notice  of  him  in  the  Quebec 
Mercury,  on  recording  his  death : — 

^'  In  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  duties,  he  evinced  the  advan- 
tages which  attend  the  forming  of  a  legal  scholar  at  the.  English 
bar ;  and  in  all  the  various  offices  which  he  filled,  he  acquitted 
himself  an  able  judge,  distinguished  by  the  most  eminent  rectitude 
and  unwearied  assiduity.  His  memory  was  retentive;  hisiudg-, 
ment  clear  and  penetrating  ;  and  so  profound  was  his  knowledge 
of  English  law>  that  the  energies  of  his  mind  cast  a  luminous  ray 
over  the  dark  and  abstruse  code  of  provincial  jurisprudence.  His 
language  was  classical  and  perspicuous ;  nor  can  those,  who  have 
heard  his  judgments,  remember  them  without  a  mixture  at  once 
of  pleasure  and  regret.  In  the  habitudes  of  private  life,  his  man- 
ners were  those,  which  are  commonly  said  to  be  peculiar  to  a  '^  plain 
English  man,"  affiible,  conciliating,  unaffected.  In  a  word,  his  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  subjects  of  this  province  ;  and  his  death  will  be  felt 
with  a  general  and  unfeigned  sorrow." 

He  died  on  the  22nd  Februaiy,  1808. 


Hon.  HERMAN  WITSIUS  RYLAND. 

To  publish  this  volume  without  giving  some  notice  of  the  above 
distinguished  man,  would  be  doing  a  palpable  wrong;  nor  can 
his  name  in  justice  be  left  out  of  the  range  of  ''  Canadian  Celebri- 
ties," among  whom  he  certainly  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  lower  province,  where  he  held  office  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  was  connected  in  an  official  capacity  with 
many  successive  governments.  Mr.  Byland  was  a  native  of  North- 
ampton, England ;  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1770.  He  entered 
the  public  service  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  as  aasist&nt 
paymaster-general  to  Qeneral  Burgoyne,  and  Lord  Gomwallis's 
forces  in  the  first  American  war,  in  which  sanguinary  stra^^gle  he 
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took  pari  notO  its  close,  on  the  eyaeuation  of  New  York,  (where  he 
rendered  important  service.)  He  accompanied  to  England,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester),  the  commander-in-chief,  and  his 
fiitiiTe  friend  and  patron.  When  Lord  Dorchester  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  British  North  America,  in  1793,  Mr.  Ry- 
land  was  induced  by  the  then  primet  minister  of  England,  to  ao- 
eompany  him  to  Canada,  as  civil  secretary,  a  post  for  which  he  was 
enunentiy  fitted  and  adapted  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that,  dur- 
ine  the  time  Lord  Dorchester  governed  this  country,  Mr.  R^hmd 
nued  its  destinies,  which  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  contradicted. 
On  Loid  Dorohester  returning  home,  Mr.  Ryland  was  appointed  to 
the  same  office,  which  he  ha^  held  under  him,  by  his  lordship's 
immediate  snocessor  and  several  succeeding  governors  ;  so  popu- 
lar, BO  highly  recomnended,  and  so  efficient  was  he  in  his  appoint- 
ment He  took  part  in  everything  that  appertained  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country ;  was  appointed  a  legislative  councillor, 
and  often  in  his  seat  in  that  body,  (although  holding  a  govern 
ment  appointment),  he  would  openly  censure  the  government  if 
thej  had  done  aught  which  he  did  not  consider  consistent  with 
the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  proceed  to  England,  on 
a  public  mission, — ihe  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  Imperial  Government  to  amend  or  suspend  the  consti- 
totion — to  render  the  government  independent  of  the  people,  by 
appropriating  towards  it  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  estates  of 
the  St.  Sulpidans  of  Montreal,  and  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and 
to  seiie  the  patronage  exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Qnebec,  to  the  cures  or  church  livings  in  his  diocese.  Although 
the  nation  was  deeply  encaged  in  war,  and  much  engaeed  other- 
wise, yet  bv  his  indemtigu>le  energv,  Mr.  Ryland  got  the  objects 
of  his  mission  taken  into  consideration  ;  and,  but  for  the  interven- 
tioD  of  the  lord  chancellor,  Bldon,  he  would  have  assuredly  suc- 
ceeded in  two  of  them.  As  it  was,  the  whole  affiur  proved  a 
^lore;  and  he  returned  to  Canada  without  gahiing  one  sinde 
pomt;  he  was,  however,  well  received,  and  no  one  ascribed  to  him 
ibe  &ilnre  of  the  government  scheme.  He  clearly  showed  how 
eminently  fitted  he  was  for  the  post  of  a  diplomatist.  The  corres- 
poodence,  which,  on  this  occasion,  passod  between  him  and  the  pub- 
tie  fonctionaries,  forms  a  pleasing  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
lixth  volume  of  Christie's  History  of  Canada.  We  may  truly 
sav  of  him  that,  had  he  been  cast  in  a  different  sphere,  where  his 
^nts  and  attainments  would  have  been  more  properly  appreci- 
^  and  directed,  he  would  have  made  his  way  onward,  and  kept 
(Ten  pace  with  his  illustrious  patron. 

He  early  assumed  an  antagonistic  attitude  against  the  French 
panadians  and  their  clergy.  As  Christie  says,  '^  The  darling  pro- 
jeetof  his  hearty  was  to  angliciie  but  by  means  compulsory  and) 
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distasiefiil  to  them,  the  Frenoh  Caoadian  people  ;  who,  haviiig  no 
wish  to  be  anglicized  by  any  means,  woold  not  be  so  <  by  oompul- 
sion.'  The  consequence  was  that  a  bitter  feeling  arose,  for  a  time, 
between  Mr.  Eyland  and  the  Canadians,  and  indeed  against  the 
government,  Mr.  R.  being  regarded  as  the  '  fountain  head '  of 
power.  Another  scheme  of  his  was  to  endeavour  to  abrogate  the 
power  of,  and  indeed  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  French  bishopsy 
contending  that  in  reality  there  was  no  bishop,  for  he  had  never 
been  recognized.  This  waa  most  unsound  reasoning ;  and  in  course, 
everything  that  he  did  to  further  his  views  proved  abortive.  But 
who  is  there  that  does  not  err  sometimes,  especially  in  reasoning 
and  argument  V 

On  Sir  Greorge  Prevoet's  accession  to  the  government,  Mr.  Rj- 
land  gave  up  his  post  as  civil  secretary,  and  retained  only  that  of 
clerk  of  the  £xecutive  Council,  also  an  important  appointment, 
which  he  held  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  at  his  seat.  Beau- 
port,  near  Quebec,  on  the  20th  July,  1838,  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr. 
Ryland  was  a  man  of  great  literary  attainments ;  and,  despite 
what  some  people  may  say  to  the  contrary,  of  good  ability.  In 
politics,  he  was  a  conservative  with  enlarged  views*  and  unmistak- 
able honesty  of  purpose  ;  and,  as  in  private  life,  no  man  was  ever 
more  beloved ;  so,  in  public  life,  no  man  in  Canada  was  ever  more 
respected  by  all  classes  of  society,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
contentions  and  heart-burnings  of  party  warfare,  which  frequently 
existed,  but  eventually  passed  away. 

His  son  is  the  present  registrar  of  Montreal. 


D.  McGregor  Rogers,  Esq.,  m.p. 

An  enlightened  legislator  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1799,  when  a 
young  man,  and  during  his  absence  m  New  England,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  second  provincial  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada, 
for  the  county  of  Prince  £dward.  In  1800  he  was  again  elected  in 
the  same  county,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  parliaments,  was 
successively  returned  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  to  which 
he  had  then  removed.  In  1816  he  declined  being  a  candidate  on 
account  of  some  unsatisfied  claims  for  services  performed  during 
the  late  war,  being  unwilling  to  trust  himself  as  a  representative  of 
the  people,  while  dependent  on  government.  In  1820,  his  claims 
having  been  satisfied,  he  was  again  eleeted,  as  he  wns  idso  in  1824, 
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but  he  died  on  tbe  day  of  his  election^  18th  July,  at  the  age  of  58. 
Beades  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  held  several  offices  of 
trust  and  emofnment,  the  dnties  of  which  he  discharged  with  credit 
to  himself,  and  to  the  satis&dion  of  all  concerned.  Id  l|is  political 
opinions,  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  British  Constiiation ;  yet 
during  the  twenty-fonr  years  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  the 
ngbti  and  interests  of  the  people  were  by  no  one  more  carefully 
wstehed  or  more  sealonsly  and  faithftilly  defended  than  by  him. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  PETER  HUNTER 

LnuTSNANT-GsifBRAL  fiuMTSB,  who  succeeded  General  Simcoe 
in  the  goyerament  of  Upper  Canada  in  1799,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  was  a 
member  of  a  yery  talented  Scotch  fiimily,  and  a  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctors  William  and  John  Hunter  of  London,  the  eminent 
writers  of  some  inyaluable  works  on  medicine.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1746,  and  like  them,  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own 
abilities  and  resources  for  his  adyancement.  Haying  entered  the 
military  seryice,  he  eyinced  considerable  talent  in  the  profession  ; 
flaw  some  hard  senrice,  and  rose  to  the  high  rank  which  he  held  at 
bis  death.  His  administration  of  the  goyemment  of  Upper  Canada 
was  marked  with  much  benefit  to  that  proyince ;  and  it  would  not 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  to  his  enlightened  polity  and  administra- 
tion of  afl^rs,  that  portion  of  Canada  is  greatly  indebted  for  many 
benefits  which  it  otherwise  would  neyer  haye  known.  He  died  at 
Quebec  on  the  21st  August,  1805,  whilst  on  a  tour  of  military 
inspection.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
English  cathedral  of  that  city,  of  which  we  giye  the  inscription  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

LlBUTSNANT-GS5SEAL  PeTEB   HuNTER, 

Lieutenant-Goyemor  of  Upper  Canada  and  Commander-in-Chief 

of  bis  Majesty's  forces  in  both  the  Canadas, 

who  died  at  Quebec,  on  the  2l8t  August,  1805, 

aged  59  years. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  seryice  of  his  king  and  country. 

Of  the  yarions  stations,  both  ciyil  aud  military,  which  he  filled, 

He  discharged  the  duties  with  spotless  integrity, 

unwearied  zeal,  and  successful  abilities. 

This  memorial  to  a  beloyed  brother,  whose 

mortal  part  rests  in  the  adjacent  place  of  burial, 

is  erected  by  John  Hunter,  M.D.,  of  London. 
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Hon.  CHIEF^TUSTICE  ELMSLEY. 

John  Elmslbt  waa  born  in  England,  Uie  year  1762 ;  he  died  at 
Montreal  on  the  29th  April,  1806.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated London  bookseller  of  that  name,  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment  in  this 
oonntrj.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  well  as  chief- 
justice,  to  which  he  was  appointed  October  13,  1802,  previous  to 
which  he  had  served  as  a  puisn6  judge  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  professional  talents  and  application,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  amiable  demeanor.  The  Quebec  Mercury  said  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death :  <<  His  private  virtues,  not  less  than  his  public 
talents,  for  both  of  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished,  will  long 
be  subjects  of  unfeigned  regret." 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  FOUCHER. 

Louis  Charles  Foucher,  a  puisn^  judee  of  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Lower  Canada,  was  born  in  1760,  and  died  26th 
of  December,  1829.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784,  and  was 
first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1796,  as  member  for  the  city  of 
Montreal.  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  solicitor -general, 
an  honor  no  doubt  well  merited  by  M.  Foucher,  else  he  could  not 
have  attained  it,  as  in  those  days  it  was  seldom  conferred  upon  a 
French  Canadian.  Subse<][uently  he  became  resident  judge  of  Three 
Rivers ;  and  in  1803,  attained  the  position  which  he  held  at  his 
death.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  brought  charges 
against  him  for  misdemeanor  and  delinquency  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions,  and  prayed  for  his  dismissal.  The  matter  was  left 
to  the  adjudication  of  tbe  Prince  Regent,  who  decided  in  his  favor, 
and  thus  he  retained  the  judgeship. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL  JOSEPH  BOUCHETTE. 

One  of  the  ablest  topographers  of  the  age.  He  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1774,  and  was  the  son  of  Commodore  Bonchette,'*'  who 
distiogaished  himself  by  an  exploit  which*  history  has  recorded,f 
and  which  is  well  known  to  have  prevented  the  threatened  surren- 
der of  the  Canadas  to  the  arms  of  America,  as  "  the  taking  Oeneral 
Cariton  (Lord  Dorchester),  which  appeared  almost  certain,  would 
We  rendered  their  fate  inevitable."  Commodore  Bouchette,  how- 
ever, landed  the  commander-in-chief  in  safety  at  Quebec,  after  es- 
caping the  most  imminent  danger  that  menaced  them  in  their 
descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  the  banks 
ofthe  river  being  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  were  bivouacked 
on  the  Acres  of  its  narrow  passes. 

As  early  as  the  year  1790,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bouchette  was  em- 
ployed as  a  draftsman  in  the  office  of  his  late  uncle,  the  Hon. 
Major  Holknd,  then  surveyor-general  of  British  North  America, 
and  subsequently  of  Lower  Canada,  after  the  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  In  1791  he  was  tempted  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  &ther,  and  in  consequence  entered  the  provincial  navy,  and 
sailed  on  the  great  Lakes  in  Upper  Canada  till  1796.  In  the 
year  1794,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he  succeeded,  through 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  to  raise  and  save  his  Majesty's  war 
ressel  Arumdaga  (the  commodore's  ship),  carrying  14  guns,  which 
Ittd  been  cast  away  in  York  (now  Toronto)  harbour,  and  totally 
abandoned  as  lost;  and  taking  the  command,  he  sailed  with  her  to 
Niagara,  where  he  was  received  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  garrison 
and  others  assembled  on  the  shores  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  rescued 
Teasel. 

This  service  elicited  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, and  "  Young  Bouchette"  was  promoted  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1794,  to  the  rank  of  second-lieutenant  in  the  provincial  navy. 

He  continued  in  the  command  of  an  armed  vessel  until  1796, 

•  «  CH»«ai]i  Boachette  eommaadi  the  nayal  force  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  i<  at  the 
Mad  ofthe  marine  eitabliahmenti,  yet  without  the  least  power  in  money  matters. 
^  gentleouui  possesses  the  ooofidenoe  both  of  Lord  Dorohester  and  Qovemor 
Snncoe.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  bat  entered  the  British  serrioe  when  Canada 
^  into  the  power  of  England.  While  Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  besieging 
Q»«bee,  Lord  Dorohester,  disgnised  as  a  Canadian,  stole  on  board  his  ship  into 
^  ei^ ;  on  which  occasion  he  displayed  much  activity,  intrepidity  and  courage, 
u  u  Dot  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Lord  Dorchester  should  bear  in  mind 
Uqi  eahwttt  serriee.  By  all  aeoounts  he  is  altogether  incorruptible,  and  an  ofR- 
^  wbo  treats  his  inlbriors  with  great  mildness  and  Justice."-*  TVoeeJt  of  <As  Dw 
^  ^  BoeU/aneanU  Lianeourt  in  North  Amerioa. 

t  Adolphns*!  mHarg  of  ih^  Smgm  ^  Ooorge  I1I» 
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during  whioh  period  he  made  surveys  of  the  most  important  har- 
bonrs  on  Lake  Ontario^  including  the  harbour  of  York,  previonB 
to  that  place  being  established  as  a  military  post  and  town  in  1793. 

The  provincial  navy  was  partially  reduced  in  1796,  and  it  was 
Lieutenant  Bouohette's  lot,  as  a  junior  <^oer  (then  command- 
ing an  armed  vessel),  to  be  included  in  the  reduction.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  illness  of  officers  who  remained  in  command, 
he  continued  on  duty  for  several  months  afterwards,  successively 
commanding  the  vessels  of  those  officers  who  were  victims  to  the 
fever  and  ague  then  so  generally  prevalent.  His  activity  meanwhile 
had  not  been  altogether'  unnoticed,  for  he  immediately  obtained 
an  unsolicited  lieutenancy  in  the  first  battallion  of  Royal  Canadian 
Volunteers  ;  tmd  having  raised  his  quota  of  men,  continued  in  that 
provincial  corps  until  its  reduction  in  1802. 

Being  known  to  possess  some  nautical  knowledge,  he  was  select- 
ed, in  1797,  to  command  an  armed  row-galley,  with  a  detachment 
of  thirty  men  of  his  regiment,  and  four  artillerymen,  to  cruise  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  order  to  detect  certain  treasonable 
practices  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Colonel  McLean,  an 
American,  at  the  former  place.  This  service  affi)rded  Colonel 
Bouchette  an  opportunity  of  conveying  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  government,  relative  to  the  soundings,  &c.,  of  the 
harbour  of  Montreal,  and  several  other  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  1800  he  was  the  officer  chosen  by  order  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  then  commander  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  to  repair  to  Halifax  with  a  detaehment 
of  his  regiment,  to  acquire  a  more  uniform  system  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  subsequently  conveying  the  same  to  his  own  regiment, 
which  he  effected  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  Canada,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

By  this  time  Major  Holland,  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  im- 
mortal Wolfe,  had  become,  through  age  and  infirmity,  in  some 
measure  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  his  laborious  office  of  sur- 
veyor-general, and  Lieutenant  Bouchette  was  in  consequence  at- 
tached to  his  department.  After  Major  Holland's  deatn  in  1803, 
he  waA  appointed  deputy  surveyor-general,  and  in  the  following 
year  received  his  Majesty's  commission  of  surveyor-general  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  thus  became  the  successor  of  his  venerable  uncle. 

During  the  Araercan  war  in  1812,  the  defenccof  Canada  seemed 
to  require  additional  strength,  and  Colonel  Bouchette  proposed  to 
levy  a  corps  to  be  called  the  Quebec  Volunteers  ;  and  at  the  eve 
of  realizing  his  project,  his  corps  (raised  by  beat  of  drum  to  the 
number  of  260  men,  rank  and  file,  in  seven  weeks,  and  then  under 
arms  doing  garrison  duty,)  was  by  a  change  of  policy,  drafted  into 
other  provincial  regiments  requiring  immediate  reinforcements. 

WiUi  the  suppression  of  the  Quebec  Volunteers,  however,  his 
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nuliftary  8«rvioe8  did  not  terminate.  He  wu  aotiyely  employed 
doiiog  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  even  ap  to  the  27th  July,  1814, 
in  (xmTeyiDg  important  despatches  from  head  qnarters  to  Major- 
General  Sir  R.  Sheaffe,  commanding  in  Upper  Canada,  with 
ooofidential  instructions,  to  report  on  the  general  defensive  state  of 
Uie  frontier,  whether  possessing  any  interesting  posts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  enemy  as  he  proceeded.  For  this  service  he  received  high 
oommendatioB  ;  and  his  views  of  the  defenceless  state  of  York, 
Qow  Toronto,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  he  taken  hy 
the  enemy,  proved  hut  too  prophetic. 

lo  November,  1813,  at  a  very  critical  juncture,  he  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  Lachine,  whither  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  aa- 
fiemble  a  considerable  force,  and  on  the  9th  that  place  became  the 
head-quarters.  He  accompanied  the  commander  of  the  forces  to 
Coteau  du  Lac,  where  he  received  important  reconnoitering  in- 
stractions.  The  American  generals,  Hampton  and  Wilkinson, 
were  at  this  period  concerting  a  junction  of  their  respective  armies  ^ 
the  one  marching  into  the  province  by  the  Chateauguay  country, 
whilst  the  other  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  Their  project  was 
&Q8tiated,  and  ended  in  a  repulse  and  precipitate  retreat  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  territory.  Colonel  Bouohettehad,  however, 
preTiously  followed  up  closely  his  instructions,  and  did  not  return 
to  Laehine  until  he  had  ascertained  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  enemy  at  the  cross-roads,  some  miles  above  McMartin's  mills, 
00  the  ftividre  suz  Raisins,  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  proceeded 
in  a  canoe  with  two  Indians  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  crossed 
over  to  the  soath  side  of  Lake  St  Francis,  near  the  Salmon  river, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  then  in  full  retreat;  being 
uncertain,  however,  whether  they  meant  to  proceed  further  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  (although  about  entering  Salmon  river),  he 
immediately  went  domi  the  Beauhamois  channel,  ascertained  the 
eoodition  and  situation  of  the  gun-boats,  and  having  put  the  forces 
00  that  linj  of  military  communication  on  their  guard,  he  repaired 
to  head-quarters  to  submit  his  report. 

On  the  17th  July,  1814,  the  govemor-in-chief  directed  that  he 
should  prooeed  to  the  frontier,  towards  La  CoUe  and  Odel  town,  to 
sketch  the  roads  leading  from  thence  into  the  province,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  who  were  stationed  at  Cham* 
plain  town.  A  detachment  of  forty  men  of  the  Voltigeurs  and 
thirty  Indians,  accompanied  him  on  this  service,  which  was  char- 
aHerixed  by  General  Heriot  as  having  been  performed  by  Colonel 
Bouchette  ^^  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  admiration  of 
theaimy/' 

In  the  month  of  August  following,  the  project  he  had  long  con- 
etiTed,  of  publishing  a  topographical  and  geographical  exhibit 
ttd  deseriptioB  of  Canada,  Mng  matured,  notvdttiatanding  the 
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▼arioiiB  oilier  objects  of  a  militaiy  character  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  attend  to,  he  sailed  from  Canada  for  England,  on  board 
the  man-of-war  Ajax,  for  the  purpose  of  personaUy  superintend- 
ing the  publication  of  his  work.  The  colonial  patronage  this  work 
received  from  the  govemor-in-chief  and  provincial  legislature 
paved  the  way  to  the  distinguished  countenance  and  auspices  under 
which  it  was  afterwards  produced  to  the  world. 

Colonel  Bouchettei  whikt  in  England,  was  nominated  sur- 
veyor-general under  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
for  establishing  the  boundary  between  his  Majest^s  posses- 
sions in  America  and  the  United  States.  After  his  appoint- 
ment, he  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  the  commissioners,  and 
the  agent  under  that  treaty,  a  project  of  operations  for  the 
year  1817,  which  he  submitted  to  the  board  at  Boston.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  commenced  his  field  operations ;  and  after 
erecting  a  monument,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  surveyor, 
at  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  whence  the  land  bounoary 
departs,  he  proceeded  in  the  establishment  of  the  due  north  line 
from  that  point,  dividing  New  Brunswick  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
to  the  highlands :  continuing,  however,  the  exploring  line,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  miles,  in  the  wilderness,  making  nu- 
merous exploring  surveys  of  the  various  rivers  intersected  in  his 
progress,  and  sketching  the  face  of  the  country,  frequently  from 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  trees,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life. 

By  these  arduous  means  he  ascertained  the  position  of  the  several 
ridges  of  highlands  stretching  westward  from  the  exploring  line, 
and  was  enabled  to  judge,  from  their  continuity  and  elevation, 
which  ridge  was  most  likely  to  become  the  boundary  between  both 
territories,  in  virtue  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  result  of  his  labors,  during  the  summer  of  1817,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  board  of  commissioners  in  extensive  and  explanatory 
plans,  sections,  and  reports,  for  which  he  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  board,  and  upon  which  the  strongest  arguments  of  his 
Majesty's  agent  were  chiefly  grounded,  in  cbuming  the  whole  extent 
of  country  north  of  Mars  Hill  ridge  of  highland,  which  ia  that 
pointed  out  by  Colonel  Bouchette  as.  the  legitimate  boundary  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  British  possessions  and  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  And  although  the  Ashburton  Treaty  has  since 
yielded  to  the  pretensions  of  the  U.  S.,  to  a  boundaiy  much  further 
north,  and  coming  within  a  few  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  line  of  boundary  pointed  out  by 
Colonel  Bouchette,  was  that  upon  which  the  British  negotiator 
should  have  insisted. 

The  ensuing  season,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  establishment  of 
the  geographical  boundary,  on  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
when  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  at  Montreal,  on  his  return 
fiwm  Burlington,  where  he  had  met  the  Board,  and  reoeived  ita 
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eDeomiiinm  for  liis  field  services  of  1817 ;  and  irom  the  eontinuance 
of  hisiUnesB  during  part  of  the  Buntmer,  the  serrico  was  performed 
bj  Mr.  Tierks,  as  his  britannio  Majesty's  astronomer. 

In  1827,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  statistics  of  Lower  Ga- 
oada,  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  devoting  himself  to 
long  and  laboiions  researches,  he  deduced  explanatory  reports  and 
tabolar  stadstical  statements  that  met  with  the  marked  approba- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  representative  in  the  colony. 

ATsilisg  himself  of  Uiese  several  tonrs  as  a  means  of  perfecting 
lus  topographical  work  on  Lower  Canada,  he  solicited  from  the 
sagnems  copies  of  the  plans  of  their  respective  y{e/«  and  setgneu- 
nety  and  was  enabled  to  compile  maps  of  the  province  still 
more  volominons  and  correct  than  the  former ;  and  desirous  of  ren- 
dering the  information  thus  acquired  as  generally  useful  as 
poBnble;  not  only  to  the  government,  but  to  the  public  in  the 
>&o&er  country  and  the  colony,  he  repaired  to  England  in 
1830,  under  the  formal  sanction  and  support  of  the  provincial 
legisUture,  and  the  approbation  of  the  executive  government,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  new  work  on  uie  topography, 
geography,  and  statistics  of  Lower  Canada,  which  grew  out  of  the 
materials  studiously  collected  during  the  previous  fifteen  years  with 
a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

Colonel  Bouchette's  public  works  were  printed  and  published 
in  England,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  rendered  them  costly 
to  the  author,  and  too  expensive  for  very  general  circulation.  His 
&Bt  woi^  appeared  in  1816,  under  the  special  auspices  of  the  Prince 
B^ent,  afterwards  George  IV .,  who  personally  took  a  warm  interest 
in  theworky  and  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  author  in  a  pri- 
▼^  audience  at  Carleton  Palace. 

Colonel  Boucbette's  second  work,  *'  The  British  dominions  in 
North  America/*  and  the  maps  which  accompanied  it,  published 
in  1831,  were  by  special  permission  dedicated  to  the  late  king, 
It^iiliam  lY.,  to  whom  the  author  had  the  honor  of  presenting  his 
vork  in  person. 

Colonel  Bouchette  at  the  periods  to  which  we  refer,  appears  to 
jttve  been  not  only  appreciated  as  an  author  of  public  works  of 
interest,  but  was  received  with  favor  and  distinction  at  court,  a 
eirenmstance  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  whose 
generous  inflnence  and  royal  protection  followed  Colonel  Bouchette 
io  e?ery  phase  of  his  career  m  England. 

Colonel  Bonehette  died  at  Montreal  on  the  9th  April  1841,  and 
WIS  boned  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  that  city.  We  cannot 
in  concluding  diis  memoir,  do  better  than  to  quote  the  following 
pittage,  taken  from  one  of  the  many  obituary  notices  of  his  death, 
vlueh  appeared  in  the  public  journals  of  the  time. 

**  For  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  and  he  honestly  and 
UthfiiUy  served  not  less  than  four  of  them,  for  his  veneration  and 
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attaohment  to  oonstitutioiial  goyernment,  and  for  the  peq^laatio& 
of  the  conneotioQ  of  his  native  Canada  with  Great  Britain,  the  late 
surveyor-general  was  also  oonspicuonsly  distinguished.  With  such 
qualities  of  hoth  the  head  and  heart — and  we  regret  that  we  can- 
not;  on  the  present  ocoasioUy  do  them  mater  justice — ^the  memory 
of  colonel  Bouchette  will  be  long  cherished  by  his  surviving  Mends, 
and  his  public  labours  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon  his  native 
country." 


Hon.  ALEXANDER  GRANT. 

This  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Peter  Russell,  being  the  senior  member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  on  General  Hunter's  death  in  1806,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled  Upper  Canada  for  one 
year. 

We  cannot  obtain  any  information  respecting  him ;  but  we  know 
that  during  the  short  time  he  was  president,  some  useful  measures 
passed  through  the  legislature. 


Hon.  CHBEFJUSTICE  SEWELL,  LL.  D, 

The  HonorabIiS  Jonathan  Sewell,  whose  name  fignrea  ia  the 
history  of  Canada  so  considerably,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  year  1766,  in  the  old  family  mansion,  which  ia 
still  standing.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar  sohool 
of  Bristol,  England,  and  migrated  to  New  Brunswick  in  1785,  and 
entered,  in  that  province,  on  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  the  office 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Judge  Ghipman.  In  1789,  he 
removed  fi:om  New  Brunswick  to  Canada,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  Quebec.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  30th 
October,  1789,  and  speedily  rose  to  distinction.  We  hear  of  him 
again  in  1793,  as  solicitor-general ;  and,  in  1795,  advocate  and 
attorney-general,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty ; 
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ako  u  bwrgess  in  tbe  Prorincial  Pariiament  for  the  royal 
borough  of  William  Henry,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for 
three  eonsecntiye  parliaments.  He  coDtinued  to  mount ''  to  the 
Bnmmit  of  the  ladder  of  &me/'  till  we  find  him,  in  1808,  chief- 
jnstice  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  president  of  the  Eze- 
oative  Council.  The  latter  office  he  resigned  in  1829,  and  the  for- 
mer in  1888.  He  was  also  appointed,  on  the  9th  Jannary,  1809, 
speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council, — an  office  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death.  His  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  Harvard  University,  without  solicitation.  This  learned 
aod  highly  respected  gentleman  died  in  Quebec,  on  November 
12, 1839,  aged  seventy-three  years.  The  wealthy  and  distinguished 
&milv  of  the  Sewelk  in  Quebec,  of  which  the  Reverend  B.  W. 
Seweu,  Sheriff  W.  Sewell,  and  Dr.  James  Sewell,  his  sons,  are 
memben,  must  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  clan. 


BISHOP  PLESSIS. 

Joseph  Ootavk  Plessis,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  occupied 
the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  seat  at  Quebec,  since  Frangois  de 
Laval  Montmorency.  M.  Plessis  was  the  first  Canadian  pontiff 
who  ever  visited  Borne,  and  the  first  ever  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  was  born  at  Mont- 
real, on  the  3rd  of  March,  1762,  and  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
according  to  Mr.  Ryland.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Quebec,  on 
the  11th  March^  1786.  From  time  to  time,  he  was  emploved  as 
professor  of  humanity,  at  the  college  of  St.  Raphael,  also  as 
secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec  and  curate  of  the  capital.  On 
the  6th  September,  1797,  he  was  created  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Denault)  and  obtained  the  royal  acceptance  through  General 
Prescott;  but  the  venerable  Pontiff,  Pius  VI.  having  been  drag- 
ged into  captivity  by  the  Sans-culottes,  after  his  death,  the  church 
remaraed  for  some  time  without  a  chief.  The  nomination  of 
Monseigneur  Plessis,  which  had  been  long  expected,  became  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Pontiff,  Pius  VII.  exalted  at  Venice,  by 
reason  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sauwarow,  afterwards  de  Melas. 
A  bull,  dated  26th  April,  1800,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Canatte 
in  Palestine,  with  the  succession  to  the  seat  at  Quebec.  He  pro- 
QOttnoed  an  oration  at  Quebec  in  1799,  being  then  only  elected  an 
tOoeatbn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  battle  of  Aboukir,    He 
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..  _j  ooDsecrated  on  the  26th  January^  1801,  and  employed  himself 
during  his  coadjatorship  in  founding  the  college  at  Nio(det,  (for 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  royd  charter)  as  well  as  primary 
schools  at  Quebec,  and  discussed  the  royal  prerogative  as  to  pation- 
age,  and  other  matters,  with  the  crown  officers.    Mr.  Ryland  has  pre- 
served a  conference  on  the  subject  between  this  prelate  and  Chief- 
Justice  Sewell,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Christie's  Canada. 
He  succeeded  Monseigneur  Denault,  and  took  possession  of  his 
seat  on  the  17th  January,  1806.    In  him  was  to  be  seen  a  pontiff 
altogether  loyal,  firm,  of  good  policy,  with  an  ability  much  needed 
in  his  relations  with  certain  rulers.    The  British  government 
hesitated  to  place  in  him  that  confidence  which  he  afterwards 
acquired.    Sir  James  Craig,  who  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  ac- 
cept honors  and  emoluments,  provided  he  would  recognise  the 
king's  supremacy,  with  regard  to  benefices,  believing  him  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  cele- 
brated Milner,  bishop  of  Castabala ;  wrote  to  the  British  ministry. 
Under  Prevost,  Plessis  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  services, 
and  triumphed,  at  least  partially,  in  the  opposition  raised  against 
the  provincial  ordinance  of  1791 ;  since  Sir  George  Prevost  ac- 
knowledged his  title  of  superintendent  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and,  at  his  reauest,  that  of  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Quebec,  based  (says  Mr.  Christie,)  on  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Bathurst,  wherein  he  appeared  to  recognise  him  as  such.     When 
Pius  YII.  was  delivered  from  captivity,  and  re-established  the 
Jesuits,  Plessis  wished  to  establish  some  at  Quebec,  and  wrote  to 
Russia  to  procure  a  friar,  fit  to  be  an  instructor  to  such  Canadians 
as  might  enter  into  that  order ;  but  this  design  did  not  succeed. 
He  was  called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  1818 ; 
and  in  this  honorable  position,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  senator.    In  1821,  when  the  majority  of  the  Leg^ative 
Council  resolved  not  to  concur  in  any  bill  from  the  Lower  House, 
relative  to  the  civil  list,  in  which  special  items  would  be  ooutais- 
ed,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  Judge  Olivier  Perrault,  dissented  there- 
from, and  declared  that  the  said  resolution  was  premature,  too 
general,  and  did  not  contain  a  precise  specification  of  the  objects 
comprised  under  the  head  of  the  civil  list.     This  indefifttigable. 
pontiff  meditated  the  erection  of  all  the  English  colonies  into  one 
ecclesiastical  province,  of  which  Quebec  should  be  the  metropolis. 
He  left  for  EngUnd  and  Rome  in  ISIO."*"     In  consideration  of 
eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  England,  daring  the 
French  revolution,  and  during  the  war  of  1812,  as  legislative 

* "  Althoagh  His  Grace,  (the  Duke  of  Eiofamond)  were  to  remain  entirely 
inactiTei  it  U  very  certain  that  neither  the  gentleman  of  the  seminary,  nor  the 
Nuncio,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  England,  will  continue  so.  The  inordinate 
funbition  of  the  qne,  apd  |he  seal  apd  bigotry  qt  both  these  parties,  nnj  assure 
jw  ef  tMi,"  S.  W.  Rnukim. 
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ooondlkff,  he  met  with  a  kind  and  hearty  reoeption  firom  Lord 
B«Uiiu»t,  wiih  whom  he  had  several  interviewsy  and  was,  we 
bdierei  his  guest  at  his  oountry  seat  Although  he  oonld  not  ob- 
tain hits  ooDsent,  to  the  appointment  of  an  archbishop  at  QnebeCi 
nor  to  that  of  bishops  for  Montreal  and  Kingston,  he  was  allowed 
district  bishops  at  Kingston,  Bed  Biver,  and  in  the  lower  pro- 
rinoe;  their  bolls  not  only  denominated  them  anziliaries,  but 
rafingans  to  the  bishop  of  Quebeo,  and  Uiey  were  thns  assimilated 
to  other  metropolitan  bishops  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  chnrohy 
before  the  title  of  archbishop  was  known.  With  respect  to  Nova 
Sootia,  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  plaoed  there  a  vicar-apostolic. 
It  was  Monadgnenr  Edmund  Bnrke,  ex-grand  vicaire  to  Plessis, 
who  conseinrated  him  in  1818,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe. 
Dorii^  his  sojourn  in  London,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Uie  oelebrated  Doctor  Poynter,  and  vicar-apostolic  of  thiKt 
capital,  who  wrote  to  him  concerning  the  difficulties  existing  in  the 
eooleriastical  administration  of  Canada,  which  letter,  the  premier- 
pastor  got  published  and  circulated.  He  returned  to  Quebeo  on 
the  16th  August,  1820,  and  was  received  with  great  demonstra- 
tions  of  respeet  and  affection  by  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  AbM  Lartique,  named  suffragan  and 
auxiliary,  for  the  dbtrict  of  Montreal,  where  Monseigneur  Hubert 
hadalraidy  tried  to  have  an  episcopal  see  erected.  He  conse- 
crated him  in  the  ancient  parochial  (mnrch  in  1821,  and  sustained 
him  in  his  diffieulties  with  the  seminary.  The  mandate  of  installa- 
doD,  issued  by  Monseigneur  Plessis,  accorded  to  the  sufiagan's 
auxiliaries  the  same  honors  as  to  himself.  The  seminary  of  St. 
Snlpice  and  the  Abb6  Ghaboyes  exhibited  some  opposition;  the 
erand-vicaTy  Cadienx  with  another,  under  the  pseudonyme 
aHospiee  Bedard,  defended  the  Pope's  letter  as  well  as  the 
mandate,  which  were  equally  attacked.  It  is  known  that  this 
ecclesiastical  quarrel  was  earned  to  a  great  length ;  and  that  the 
■me  would  have  been  worthv  of  a  Lutrin,  when  such  eminent 
laen  as  Monseigneur  Plessis,  Monseigneur  lartique,  the  Superior 
Boax  and  M.  Le  Saulnier  were  blamed.  Joseph  Octave  Plessis 
died  at  the  General  Hospital  at  Quebec,  on  the  4tn  December,  1825, 
aged  62  years  and  9  months.  He  was  buried  on  the  7th,  with  all 
die  reUgioiis  and  civil  honors;  the  troops  of  the  garrison  lining 
the  road  of  die  funeral  procession,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  following 
widi  his  staff  and  the  principal  men  of  rank  in  the  province.  His 
coffin  WW  plaeed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral,  under  the  spot 
vbere  grand  mass  is  usually  celebrated.  Hb  heart  was  deposited 
ID  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church  of  St.  Boch,  and  a 
ttonameat  of  marble  was  erected  near  it.  A  marble  tombstone 
vu  also  erected  on  the  2nd  December,  1833,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
eathedraly  above  his  tomb.  The  correspondence  of  this  prelate, 
vliidi  is  mo9i  importanti  is  preservedi  and  a  series  of  Latin  ser* 
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mons  finr  the  union  of  tbe  clergy.     Here  follows  tbe  opinion  of 
the   Gomadian  Review  (an  English  journal,)  of  this  prelate: — 
''The  death  of  the  Protestant  bishop  did  not  long  precede  that 
of  Monseigneur  Joseph  Plessis,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  tbe 
province,  who,  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  Quebec,  terminated  his 
mortal  career.     In  the  decease  of  this  prelate,  the  church  has  to 
lament  an  able,  temperate,  yet  zealous  and  inde&tigable  chief;  his 
floek  a  humane,  benevolent  and  charitable  pastor,  ever  alive  to 
their    wants,    and    prompt    to    administer, — and    the    king,    a 
tried  and  loyal  subject;  there  was,  in  short,  among  all  classes  and 
persuasions  but  one  sentiment  of  regret  for  the  loss,  and  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  this  benevolent  Christian,  and 
truly  exemplary  character.     His  remains  were  conveyed,  with  all 
the  civil  and  military  honors  from  the  General  Hospital,  where  he 
had  closed  his  life,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Dieu;  and  from 
thence,  on  the  day  of  interment,  to  the  parish  church  of  the  upper 
town,  where  he  was  interred  on  the  ri^t  of  the  altar,  in  presence 
of  the  govemor-in-chief,  and  heads  of  all  the  various  departments, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  inhabitants,  who  all  wished  to  express 
the  hi^h  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  seal,  charity  and  loyalty 
for  which  ne  was  not  more  conspicuous,  than  he  was  for  the  talents 
which  adorned  liie  high  and  important  offioe  he  had  so  ably  dis- 
charged since  1806. 


Hon.  R.  J.  UNIACKE 

Was  bom  in  1758,  and  died  on  the  25th  October  1880.  He  was 
connected  with  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  by  holding  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  from  1809  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(affcerwards  Sir)  J.  Stuart,  in  1825.  He  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  the  attorney-generalship  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  office  which  he  held 
at  his  death.  The  Royal  Ghaette  of  that  province  said  of  him  : 
''The  death  of  this  venerable  and  fiiithftil  servant  of  the  public, 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  gene- 
rally ;  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  ckdms  of  humanity,  were 
steadily  kept  in  view  by  him.  In  private  life  his  character  was 
truly  amiable ;  as  husband,  parent  and  master,  he  was  ever  kind 
and  affectionate ;  in  the  social  circle,  few  individuals  exhibited 
better  feelings,  or  the  impubes  of  a  better  heart.    By  his  oouvtry- 
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aeD  particnlarlY  his  loss  will  be  severely  feU ;  he  was  nidfoniily 
their  &iend  ana  adviser.  Indeed  ihe  province  has  sosiaiaed  a  loss 
by  his  death  not  easily  to  be  repaired.'^  Other  members  of  his 
family  have  held  important  offices  in  that  province. 


VICOMTE  DE  LEBY. 

ViooifTE  Db  Lbrt,  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  that  name 
which  have  resided  in  Canada  since  the  conqnest ;  bom  at  Qnebeo 
in  1754;  died  September  6,  1824,  near  Melon,  in  France.  He 
^tered,  early  in  life,  the  French  engineer  department  He  was  in 
several  expeditions  on  sea,  during  the  American  revolutionary  war ; 
m  present  at  the  battles  of  the  9th  and  12th  April,  1782,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence  the  islands  of  Gnadalonpe  and  Tobago. 

Lieutenant  in  the  same  corps  in  1780,  he  reached  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1788.  The  hostilities  which  commenced  in  1792,  and 
vhich  were  of  a  long  duration,  offered  frequent  occasions  for  ihe 
development  of  his  talents,  and  for  his  making  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  difficult  career  he  had  determined  to  follow. 

Qeneral  DeLery  allowed  none  of  the  numerous  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged  to  pass  without  associating  his  name  vrith 
Ae  glories  of  Kleber,  Jourdan,  and  Bemadotte ;  it  was  he  who, 
onder  these  distinguished  officers,  planned  the  works  and  agreed 
to  all  the  measures  of  attack 'and  defence,  which  facilitated  the 
different  passages  of  the  Rhine,  and  secured  the  retreat  of  the 

He  established  the  entrenched  camp  at  Dusseldorf,  fortified 
^yeaee,  conducted  ther  siege  of  Phillipsburg,  and  obtained  in 
1795,  by  his  activity  and  numerous  services,  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  chef  de  batallion  and  colonel,  and  to  that  of  general  of  brigade 
ml799. 

He  had  been  charged  with  the  draught  of  an  extensive  plan  of 
fortification  for  the  different  places  on  the  Rhine,  the  greater  part 
^  which  has  been  executed  by  his  successors,  or  by  the  officers 
c»f  the  powers  who  replaced  the  Frmioh  in  the  possession  of  that 
territory. 

Id  1805,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
^aeoompanied  Marshal  McDonald  through  the  difficult  cammigns 
of  the  Qrimm ;  he  was  also  entrusted  with  the  fortification  of  r  alma 
Kovi,  in  Venetian  Friuli,  and  was  afterwards  concerned  in  all  the 
great  batlhie  of  Qermaoy  and  Spain. 
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CtenentI  JDe  Lery,  wbb  one  of  tbe  engineer  officers  who  had  meet 
thoroughly  studied  the  connection  between  fortification  and  the 
art  of  war,  he  had  the  rare  power  of  making  command  agreeable^ 
he  knew  how  to  excite  and  direct  the  seal  of  his  officers ;  gave 
effect  to  their  ezertions;  foresaw  their  wants,  and  could  minister  to 
them  so  as  to  add  the  bonds  of  gratitude  to  those  of  duty.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfim  of  those  subordinate  to  him, 
and  was  above  paying  attention  to  his  own.  Endowed  with  ereat 
generosity  and  an  integrity  which  was  proof  against  every  trials  he 
left  no  fortune.  As  a  good  husband^  affectionate  father,  firm 
fiiend,  and  disinterested  citizen,  none  could  equal  him,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  list  of  noble  examples  which  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  worthy  &mily  which  bears  his  name. 


HENRY  BLACKSTONE,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  was  for  many  years  his  Majesty's  coroner  for 
the  district  of  Quebec,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  2nd  February, 
1825.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Blackstone,  Oie 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England.  The  superior 
talent  and  seal  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
have  not  been  surpassed ;  and  the  community  was  deprived  by  his 
death  of  an  accomplished  individual. 


CAPTAIN  R.  JULYAN,  R.N. 

Captain  R.  Jultan,  for  a  lengthened  period  harbor-master 
of  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  who  di^  in  that  city  in  1856,  was  a 
naval  officer  who  had  seen  great  service.  He  succeeded  the  late  Ad- 
miral Boxer  in  his  situation  as  harbor-master.  He  was  a  midship- 
man before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  a  lieutenant  (8rd  June, 
1799,)  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  The  following 
account  of  his  services  we  copy  ftom  the  Navy  Ligi : — ^R.  Juljan, 
mi^bhipman  of  the  Digdom,  at  the  oocupation  of  Toulon,  and  in 
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Hdham's  aotions  in  1795|  of  the  Mo$eHe  at  the  eapture  of  the 
Dotoh  Fleet  at  Saldanha  Bay,  and  of  the  Glutton  at  Copenhagen 
in  1801.  While  acting  in  command  of  the  Richmond  gun  brig, 
destroyed  in  her  boats  two  French  privateero  from  nnder  a  batteiy 
Bear  Malaga  in  1811,  and  commanded  the  naval  forces  at  the  siege 
ofTarifii. 


D.  McTAVISH,  Esq., 

A  NATIVE  of  Stratherick,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  partners  of 
Uie  North- West  Company  of  Canada.  He  was  upwards  of  twenty- 
fonr  years  employed  in  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  interior 
of  the  north  western  regions  of  America;  and  was  very  snccessful 
in  promoting  the  business  of  the  company,  and  in  securing  the 
go(xi-will  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  nations,  by  whose  chie&  he 
was  always  treated  with  the  ^eatest  respect,  and  received  on  the 
nme  footing  as '  one  of  their  own  number.  His  enterprising 
genius  led  him  to  project  and  attempt  an  expedition  across  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  con- 
nexion with  China ;  and,  after  having  escaped  innumerable  perils, 
he  and  six  of  his  companions  were  lost  near  Cape  Disappointment, 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Columbia,  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  22nd  May,  1815. 


PHILEMON  WRIGHT,  Esq., 

Appbopriatslt  called  the  '^  Father  of  the  Ottawa."  He  was 
a  native  of  Wobum,  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1760.  Mr.  Wright  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  1800, 
and  with  a  steady  perseverance,  he  determined  on  ascending  the 
river  Ottawa  in  ^uest  of  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  an  agricul- 
turist With  this  view,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  at  a  great 
uprise  of  mental  and  bodily  exertion,  for  sixty  miles  beyond  any 
preTiow  settler^  where,  finding  a  spot  adapted  for  his  purpose,  he 
obtained,  after  nuoy  effortSi  from  firovernment,  permisuon  to  MttlQ 
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upon  and  survey  the  towneliip  of  Hull,  wliere^  at  last^  his  toib 
were  rewarded,  by  seeing  a  thriving  settlement  growing  up  aronnd 
him.  In  furtherance  of  his  agrionltnral  pursuits,  he,  at  a  very 
heavy  cost,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  some  of  the  most  approved 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  thereby  contributed  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner to  promote  the  interests  of  the  settlers  in  that  section  of  the 
country.    He  was  also  the  projector  of  some  of  the  greatest  im- 

?rovements  on  th^  Ottawa.  He  died  at  Hull,  C.  E.,  on  2nd  June, 
889.  He  lefl  a  numerous  offspring,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
endeared  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection  and  esteem.  His  epitaph 
will  be  recorded  in  the  beautiful  and  prosperous  settlement  of 
Hull,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  called  Wrightstown,  which  he  com- 
menced and  lived  to  see  attain  a  degree  of  magnitude,  where  his 
name  will  be  long  remembered  with  the  highest  respect. 


COMMANDER  EOACHE.  R.N. 

John  Boache,  long  a  resident  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  a 
oommander  in  the  royal  navy;  born  in  1778;  died  at  Peterborough, 
G.  W.,  15th  August,  1848.  Few  men  had  seen  more  service  than 
this  gallant  officer;  having  entered  the  navy  early  in  the  year 
1798,  he  was  actively  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
war ;  was  engaged  with  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown ;  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  at  the  capture 
of  Le  Genereux,  La  ViUe  de  Marseilles,  and  Ouillaume  Telly  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  at  the  taking  of  E^ypt ;  blockade  of  Calais, 
Boulogne,  and  Dieppe ;  and  at  the  taking  of  the  Gape  of  Gkxxl 
Hope,  where  he  was  wounded.  His  family  still  reside  in  the 
province. 


COMMANDER  STEELE,  R.N. 

This  gallant  officer,  at  present  a  resident  of  Orillia,  C.W.,      

formerly  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  for  the  oountj 
of  Simcoe, 
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Elmes  Steele  eotered  the  navy,  in  March;  1798,  as  A.B.,  on 
board  the  Triton,  thirty-two  gnns,  Captain  John  Gore,  under  whom, 
ailer  visiting  the  Mediterranean,  he  assisted,  18th  October,  1799, 
at  the  capture  off  Gape  Finisterre,  of  the  Sania  Brtgiday  a  Spanish 
frii:ate  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  three  hundred  men,  laden  with  treasure 
to  an  enormous  amount.     In  the  course  of  1800,  he  became  mid- 
sliipman  of  the  Camhridgey  74,  flag-ship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  at 
Plymouth,  and  Atl<is,  98,  Captain  Theophilus  Jones,  attached  to 
the  Channel  fi^et ;  and  in  November,  1802,  having  left  the  AtUi$ 
in  the  preceding  May,  he  was  nominated  master's  mate  of  the 
Caroline^  36,  Captain  Benjamin  William  Page.     During  the  pas- 
sage of  that  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  placed  on  board  a  prize, 
and  sent  home.     On  his  arrival  he  joined  tne  CastoVy  32,  Captain 
Edward  Brace,  stationed  in  the  Downs.     He  was  nominated,  e^irly 
in  1805,  acting-lieutenant  pf  the  Amiable^  32,  Captain  William 
Bolton ;  was  officially  promoted  26th   March,  in  that  year ;  and 
between  August  following,  and  December,  1812,  was  employed  onT 
the  coast  of  North  America,  off  Boulogne,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  in  the  Mercury , 
28,  Captain  Charles  Pelley ;  Leopard,  60,  Captain  Salisbury  Pryce 
Humphreys ;  Glommen  sloop.  Captain  Charles  Pitchford;  Arethusa, 
38,  Captain   Robert  Mends ;  Horatio,  38,  Captain  John   Charles 
Woolcombe;  Menelaus,  38,  Captain  Sir  Peter  Parker;  and  Barfleur, 
98,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Berry.     He  was  on  board  the  Leopard,  wo 
believe,  when  she  compelled,  22nd  June,  1807,  the  United  States 
frigate  CheMtpeaJee  to  surrender,  after  an  en^gement  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  permit  the  British  to  searcn 
lier  for  deserters.     On  the  20th  March,  1809,  a  party  of  seamen 
tinder  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Steele,  who  was  then  serving  in  the 
Arethua,  destroyed  the  guns  at  Baignio,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  captured  a  vessel  there  laden  with  merino  wool;  while* 
Lieutenant  Fennel,  of  the  royal  marines,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
the  purser,  and  a  boat's  crew,  ascended  the  mountain  and  destroyed 
the  signal  posts.    He  accepted  his  present  rank  April  25, 1838     He 
is  also  a  colonel  of  the  sedentary  militia  force  for  the  county  of  Simcoe. 


ADMIRAL  BALDWIN,  R.N. 

AdmiraIi  Augustus  Baldwin,  of  Toronto,  is  an  Irishman  by 
hirth,  and  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  distinguished  states- 
miQ  whose  biography  is  to  be  found  in  this  book. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  May,  1794,  on  board  the  Trompeuse 
sloop,  Captain  John  Erskine  Pouglas,  with  whou^  \^^  continued 
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uninterniptedly  and  activoly  to  serve  on  tbe  Home  and  Halifax 
stations,  in  the  same  vessel,  and  in  the  Garland,  28,  and  Boston^ 
32,  of  which  latter  frigate  he  was  created  a  lieutenant,  28th  June, 
1800,  until  December,  1804.     He  then  joined  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
98,  bearing  the  flags  in  succession,  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  Sir  Edward  Thornborough,  and  Lord  Gambler;  and 
while  in  that  ship,  was  present  in  the  action  of  22nd  July,  1805, 
and  also  at  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  in  September,  1807.   Early 
in  January,  1808,  he  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Implacable,  74, 
Captain  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  and  on  26th  August  following,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  officially  reported  as  being  a 
most  thoroughly  deserving  officer,  for  his  conduct  in   a  gallant 
engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  with  the  Russian  74  gun  ship, 
Seumlod,  which  was  completely  silenced,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
with  the  assistance  of  the   Centaur,  74,  captured  and  burnt,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  Russian  fleet,  near  Rogerswick ;  on  which  occa- 
sion the  enemv  sustained  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  three  men, 
and  the  British  in  both  ships,  not  more  than  sixty-two.     Mr.  Bald- 
win, whose  behavior  was  rewarded  with  a  commander's  commission, 
dated  19th  September,  in  the  same  year,  did  not  however  succeed 
in  procuring  further  employment  afloat  until  7th  February,  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  t^e  Tyrian  brig,  in  which  he  served  in 
the  channel  until  posted,  1st  January,  1817.     He  accepted  the 
retirement  1st  October,  1846. 

Admiral  Baldwin  married  Augusta  Mary  Melissa,  daughter  of 
J.  M.  Jackson,  Esq. 


THOMAS  GARY,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cart  founded  and  edited  the  Quebec  Mercury  news- 
paper in  the  year  1805.  This  paper  originated  from  a  desire  to 
express  the  sentiments,  sympathies  and  predilections  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Quebec,  who,  at  that  time,  formed  a  small  but 
wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  community.  The  object 
was  that  that  section  of  the  people  should  have  a  non-official  organ 
of  their  opinions,  and  be  enabled  to  protest  against  such  acta  of 
power  as  they  objected  to,  and  to  oppose  the  writings  of  their 
adversaries  in  respect  of  politics  and  nationality  with  equal 
freedom.  Under  Mr.  Cary,  the  Mercury  at  once  became  what  it 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the  consistent  and  unswerving 
advocate  of  high  toir  and  episcopalian  principles. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  conducted  his  press  with  the 
most  dauntless  intrepidity.  His  style  was  at  once  classical,  terse 
and  vigorous ;  his  mode  of  attack — and  bQ  W9fi  ^ven  readier  ij?  ith 
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the  sword  than  witli  tbe  shield^  though  master  of  both — was,  in  the 
taste  of  his  day,  modelled  after  Junius.  But^  if  in  the  manner  he 
foIJowed  the  teachings  of  the  great  satirist,  in  the  matter  he  was 
essentially  original ;  and  his  boldness  brought  him  seyeral  times 
ioto  collision  with  the  House  of  Assembly.  Stuart,  Van  Felson, 
Papineau  and  Denis  Benjamin  Vigor,  while  leaders  of  opposition, 
were  all  subject  to  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm.  One  of  his  com- 
positions,— ^abounding  in  ironical  compliments  directed  against  the 
late  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Stuart,  who  at  that  time  led  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  while  Mr.  Gary  was  the  literary  defender  of  the 
then  Chief--Justice  Sewell  and  the  Legislative  Council, — was 
pronounced  a  libel  and  breach  of  privilege,  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
Tote  of  the  Assembly.  On  an6ther  occasion,  the  speaker's  warrant 
having  been  issued  for  his  apprehension,  he  remained  concealed 
till  the  close  of  the  session  in  a  secret  apartment  ingeniously  con- 
stmcted  in  his  residence  in  St.  Lewis  street,  now  occupied  by  the 
Honorable  Louis  Panet,  and  from  his  hiding  place  poured  forth 
his  philippics  upon  his  political  opponents,  like  a  high  tory  and 
amiable  Marat — we  say  amiable,  for  he  was  a  man  of  decided 
benevolence  of  heart.  TJnterrified  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  then 
a  much  more  formidable  personage  than  now-a-days,  the  Mercury 
0potinned  its  course;  and,  with  its  principles,  descended  from 
rather  to  son,  and  from  son  to  grandson,  of  its  first  proprietor. 

Mr.  Cary  died  in  1823.  He  was  born  in  1751,  near  Bristol, 
England,  fie  had  started  in  life  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  subsequently  tutor  to  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, including  Monseigneur  Plessis,  and  was  afterwards  admitted 
a  member  of  Uie  bar.  Mr.  Cary  was  a  highly  educated  and  very 
scholarly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of  varied  attainments,  in- 
cluding great  social  and  convivial  powers,  and  his  natural  abilities 
were  admitted  even  by  his  opponents. 

Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Thomas,  conducted  the  Mercury  for  a 
lengthened  period ;  the  other,  Joseph,  became  deputy  inspector- 
general,  a  position  from  which  he  retired  only  some  few  years  ago. 


Sib  JAMES  H.  CRAIG,  K.C.B. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable  man  was  assuredly  a  great  and 
2rdnoQs  one  ;  for,  holding  as  he  did,  the  high  post  of  governor- 
general  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  at  a  most  critical 
period  in  oar  history,  his  government  deserves  peculiar  attention. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1750,  at  Oibraltar,  where  his  father  held 
^e  appointment  of  civil  and  military  judge.     The   family  is 
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* 
higbly  respectable  and  of  Scottiflh  origin,  being  connected  with  tbe 
Craigs  of  Dalnair  and  Gostorton.     Through  his  father's  influence, 
young  Craig  entered  the  military  service  in  17§3,  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  although  comparatively  so  young,  he  possessed 
that  strong  determination  and  native  energy  of  disposition  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  his  way  to 
make  through  the  bustling  and  active  scenes  of  life,  without  any 
friend  to  assist  him  to  rise.     In  1770,  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  then  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and 
obtained  a  company  in  the  47th  Regiment,  with  which  he  went  to 
America  in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
in  which  latter  engagement  he  was  severely  wounded.      In  1776, 
he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Canada,  commanding  his  company 
in  the  action  of  Three  Rivers  ;  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from 
this  province.     In  1777,  he  was  engaged  in  the  actions  at  Ticon- 
derago  and  Hubertown,  in  the  latter  of  which  engagements  he  was 
again  severely  wounded.     Ever  in  a  position  of  honorable  danger, 
he  received  a  third  wound  in  the  action  at  Freeman's  Farm.     He 
was  engaged  at  the  disastrous  affair  at  Saratoga,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  General  Burgoyne  and  the  brave  Fraser,  (who  fell  in 
that  action)  as  a  young  officer  who  promised  to  attain  to  the  very 
height  of  tne  military  profession.     On  this  occasion  he  was  selected 
by  General  Burgoyne  to  carry  home  the  despatches,  and  was  imme- 
diately thereafter  promoted  to  a  majority  in  the  new  82nd  Regi- 
ment, which  he  accompanied  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1778  ;  to  Penobscot 
in  1779,  and  to  North  Carolina  in  1781 ;  being  engaged  in  continued 
scenes   of  active   service  during  the  whole  of  those  campaigns, 
and  generally  commanding  the  light  troops,  with  orders  to  act  upon 
his  own  discretion,  on  which  his  superiors  in  command  relied  with 
implicit  confidence.     In  a  service  or  this  kind,  the  accuracy  of  his 
intelligence,  the  fertility  ot  his  resources,  and  the  clearness  of  his 
military  judgment,  were  alike  conspicuous,  and  drew  on  him  the 
attention  of  his  sovereign,  who  noted  him  as  an  officer  of  the  high- 
est promise.     In  1794  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  in  the  reduction  and  con- 
quest of  that  most  important  settlement,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Admiral  Sir  G.  K.  Elphinstone,  and  Major-General  Clarke,  he 
attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  reputation,  and  performed 
the  signal  service  to  his  king  and  country,  of  which  the  memory 
will  be  as  lasting  as  the  national  annals.     Nor  were  his  merits  less 
conspicuous  in  the  admirable  plans  of  civil  regulation,  introduced 
by  him  into  that  hostile  quarter,  while  he  was  invested  with   the 
chief  authority,  civil  and  military,  as  governor  of  the  Cape.       He 
was  succeeded  in  that  situation  by  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  in  1707, 
who,  by  a  deputation  from  his  Majesty,  invested  General  Craig 
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widi  the  Ted  ribbon,  as  an  honorable  mark  of  bis  sovereign's  jmit 
lense  of  bis  distingnisbed  services.  Sir  James  Craig  bad  soaroely 
letarned  to  Engbind  wben  it  was  bis  Majesty's  pleasure  to  require 
his  seryices  on  tbe  staff  in  India.  On  bis  arrival  at  Madras,  be 
was  appointed  to  tbe  command  of  an  expedition  against  Manilla ; 
bnt  tbiB  not  taking  placci  be  proceeded  to  Bengal,  and  took  the 
field  service.  During  five  years  in  India,  bis  attention  and  talents 
were  unremittingly  exerted  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Indian  army,  and  to  the  promotion  of  that  harmonious  co- 
operation between  its  different  constituent  parts,  on  which  not  only 
the  mifitary  strong^,  but  tbe  civil  arrangements  of  that  portion  of 
Uie  British  empii(e  so  essentially  depend.  In  January,  1801,  Sir 
James  Craig  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
returned  to  England,  1802 ;  when  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  eastern  district,  and  remained  in  England  tiU  1805 ; 
and  then,  notwithstanding  that  his  constitution  was  much  impaired 
bj  a  long  train  of  most  active  and  &tiguing  service,  he  was  selected 
bj  bis  sovereign  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  tbe 
Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Mdta;  and 
from  tbence  to  Naples,  to  act  in  co-o]^ration  with  tbe  Bussian 
imy.  But  the  object  of  these  plans  being  firustrated  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlits,  Sir  James  withdrew  the  troops  from 
^faples  to  Messina,  in  Sicily.  During  the  whole  period  of  bis 
eommand  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  he  suffered  severely  from  that 
malady  which  terminated  his  life,  a  dropsy  which  proceeded  from 
in  organic  affection  of  tbe  liver ;  and  feeling  his  disease  sensibly 
gaining  ground,  be  returned  with  his  sovereign's  permission  to 
England  in  1806.  A  temporary  abatement  of  his  disorder  flattered 
bun  with  a  prospect  of  recovery,  and  being  himself  unable  to  recon- 
eOe  his  mind  to  a  situation  of  inactivity,  be  once  more  accepted  an 
ictiTe  command  from  the  choice  of  his  sovereign.  In  lo07,  on 
^h  threatening  appearance  of  hostilities  with  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  he  was  sent  out  to  Quebec,  as  govemor-in-ebief  of  British 
America.  Here  he  governed  the  province,  and  commanded  the 
forces  in  it,  until  bis  disease,  which  bad  made  terrible  inroads  upon 
Ui  constitution,  compelled  him  to  solicit  his  recall,  whicli  was 
gnated ;  and  be  left  this  country  on  tbe  19tb  of  June,  1811. 

But  in  alluding  to  bis  administration  of  tbe  government  of  Can- 
>da,  we  will  oniv  briefly  touch  on  tbe  most  salient  points  of  it, 
leaving  history,  in  which  bis  name  will  bold  a  high  and  distin- 
goifihed  rank,  to  speak  of  its  general  bearings.  Tbe  whole  time, 
or  nearly  all  of  it,  was  occupied  in  the  most  bitter  party  bickerings ; 
i  legislature  divided  in  nationality,  religion  and  opinion,  which, 
although  it  now  works  in  unison  throughout  the  different  depart- 
i&ents,  and  is  supposed  to  approach  perfection,  was,  at  that  day, 
m  a  most  alarming  and  refractorv  state,  at  least  in  its  main  points. 
Willi  lUp  ihe    gOT^mor   could   positively  have  done  nothing, 
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although  Bome  of  hb  own  acts  cannot  but  be  viewed  with  repre- 
hension; particularly  his  seixure  of  Le  Canadien  newspaper,  and 
confining  its  proprietor  and  writers  in  the  common  gaol.  Though 
perhaps  for  the  course  which  they* pursued,  and  the  malicious  and 
seditious  articles  which  they  promulgated,  tiiey  deserved  the  treat- 
ment they  received ;  yet  his  measures  were  decidedly  not  British 
in  principle,  and  therefore  he  was  so  far  wrong.  Then  again,  his 
refusal  to  transmit  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  in  which  they 
prayed  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  pay  the  civil  list^  was  anotber 
piece  of  &]se  government,  and  decidedly  wrong. 

We  however  must  not  be  too  severe  on  the  old  veteran's  memory, 
and  the  course  he  pursued  in  this  province.  iWoubtlessly  cannot 
but  be  Mcribed  to  nis  desire  to  benefit  the  country ;  and,  bv  wise 
and  judicious  measures,  in  his  estimation,  to  dagtxMi  unto  Canada 
and  its  people.  Indeed,  the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  intentions 
are  evinced  in  nearly  every  proclamation  which  he  issued,  and  in 
every  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Parliament,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  in  his  beautiful  proclamation  (of  which  we  give  a  part),  to 
the  people,  relative  to  the  seditious  writings  then  current  in  the 
province.  The  following  passage  conveys  to  the  reader  the  feelings 
which  actuated  him  in  the  penormance  of  his  duties.     He  said  : 

''  For  what  purpose  should  I  oppress  vou  f  Is  it  to  serve  the 
king  ?  Will  tnat  monarch,  who  during  fifty  years,  has  never  issued 
one  order  that  had  vou  for  its  object,  that  was  not  for  your  benefit 
and  happiness ;  will  he  now,  beloved,  honored,  adored  by  his  sub- 
jects, covered  with  glory,  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  accom- 
panied with  the  pravers  and  blessings  of  a  grateful  ^ple ;  will  he, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life  of  honor  and  virtue,  now  give 
orders  to  his  servants  to  oppress  his  Canadian  subjects  ?  It  is 
impossible  that  you  can  for  a  moment  believe  it.  You  will  spurn 
from  you,  with  just  indignation,  the  miscreant  who  will  suggest 
such  a  thought  to  you. 

''Is  it  for  myself,  then,  that  I  should  oppressyouf  For  what 
should  I  oppress  you  1  Is  it  from  ambition?  Wnat  can  you  giye 
me  ?  Is  it  for  power  ?  Alas !  my  good  friends !  with  a  life  ebbing 
not  slowly  to  its  period,  under  the  pressure  of  disease  acquired  in 
the  service  of  my  country,  I  look  only  to  pass,  what  it  may  please 
€k)d  to  suffer  to  remain  of  it,  in  the  comfort  of  retirement  among 
my  friends.  I  remain  among  you  only  in  obedience  to  the  oom- 
mands  of  my  kins.  What  power  can  I  wish  for?  Is  it  then  for 
wealth  that  I  womd  oppress  you  ?  Enquire  of  those  who  know  me, 
whether  I  regard  wealth ;  I  never  did^  when  I  could  enjoy  it;  it  is 
now  of  no  use  to  me;  to  the  value  of  your  country  laid  at  my  feet, 
I  would  prefer  the  consciousness  of  having,  in  a  single  instance, 
contributed  to  your  happiness  and  prosperity." 

Although  a  continual  warfare  was  kept  up  between  him  and  the 
oonnoili  tne  assembly  iod  people,  yet  the  latter  ooold  not  but 
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admbe  the  firmnesB  of  parpose  whiob  charaoteriaed  his  every 
aetioiiy  and  the  jadicionsneas  of  some  of  his  measures,  particularly 
that  one,  in  which  he  endeayoured  to  place  the  province  and  its 
people  on  their  ^uard  against  the  coming  storm  from  the  States 
This  was  eyinced  by  the  numerous  and  spontaneous  addresses  for 
his  welfiure,  which  poured  into  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  pro- 
Tinee,  during  his  short  sojourn  in  it,  and  more  particularly  on  his 
departure ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  that  occasion,  when 
tbe  horses  were  taken  from '  his  carnage,  and  they  themselves 
drew  him  to  the  king's  wharf,  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
hearty  manner,  displayoji  the  light  in  which  he  was  held.  All 
regretted  his  departure,  more  particularly  when  it  was  known  he 
was  in  such  a  fearful  state  of  sickness ;  for  it  was  feared  he  would 
not  survive  till  the  end  of  the  voyage;  yet  he  did,  and  for 
months  i^Gterwards,  his  death  taking  place  in  January,  1812. 
Christie,  in  his  Hutory  of  Canada^  thus  describes  him : 
"  He  was  of  an  agreeable  countenance,  and  impressive  presence, 
stoat  and  rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  manly  and  dignified  in 
deportment,  but  social,  polite  and  affable  ]  positive  in  his  opinions, 
and  decisive  in  his  measures.  Although  hasty  in  temper,  he  was, 
like  most  men  who  are  so,  far  from  implacable ;  and  as  we  have 
seen,  easily  reconciled  to  those  who  may  have  incurred  his  dis* 
pleasure.  Hospitable  and  princely  in  his  style  of  living,  he  was 
also  munificent  in  his  donations  to  public  institutions;  and  to 
charitable  purposes,  a  generous  patron;  and  lastly,  we  shall 
mention,  though  not  the  least  of  his  virtues,  a  friend  to  the  poor 
and  destitute,  none  of  whom  applying  at  his  threshold,  ever  went 
away  unrelieved.'' 


M.  LOUIS  BOURDAGES. 

Louis  BouBBAGSB  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  the 
lower  province  possessed.  His  name  figures  to  a  considerable 
ext^t  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  as  a  legislator,  particularly 
daring  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Oraig,  to  whom  he  was 
imposed,  conjointly  with  the  opposition  of  that  day.  He  was  the 
mend  of  Papineau  and  the  others  who  were  so  bitter  in  their 
deDunciations  of  that  gentleman's  government.  He  was  the 
d^cendant  of  an  old  French  family  of  Acadia,  who  had  to 
leave  that   country,  consequent  on  the  trouble  that  arose  relative 
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to  the  '' Alleg^oe  Oath/'  He  received  his  ednoatioii  at  Qaebeo,  ' 
and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits,  and  made  | 
several  voyages  to  the  old  country  and  elsewhere.  After  marry-  | 
ing,  he  settlM  on  the  river  Chambly  on  a  farm  which  he  culd-  i 
vated,  and  soon,  by  honorable  labor,  accumulated  a  small  fortune,  , 
and  thus  becaiue  independent.  Being  given  much  to  study,  be 
shortly  afterwards  passed  the  requisite  examination,  and  became 
a  notary  public. 

In  1804,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife's  friends,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Bichelieu,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  all  that  passed  in  the  lower  house,  particularly  the 
measures  of  the  late  Judge  Bedard,  and  those  relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  judges  from  their  seats  in  the  legislature.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Craig  administration. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  he  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  of 
militia,  and,  in  1813,  commanded  his  battalion  on  the  frontier. 
He  showed  much  zeal  in  defending  his  country,  and  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  so  much  so,  that  he  incurrred  the  dislike  of  his 
officers,  and  lost  hisjelection  shortly  afterwards.  He  was,  however, 
returned  for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  his  parly  in  the  house,  when  all  the  impor- 
tant measures  emanated  from  him.  Among  others,  will  be  found 
the  first  project  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  When  Mr.  Papineau  proceeded  to  Bngland,  to  present 
the  petition  of  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Bourdages  was  a  candidate  for 
the  speakership,  but  failed  in  being  elected.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  postmaster  of  the  province,  and, 
whilst  in  that  office,  displayed  great  activity,  and  placed  the  poet 
office  in  an  ameliorated  condition.  His  death  occurred  suddenly, 
at  St.  D^nis,  river  Chambly,  on  the  20th  January,  1835,  at  the 
moment  he  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Quebec,  to  attend  to  his^ 
lenslative  duties. 

Me  possessed  a  very  loud  and  penetrating  voice,  was  tall  and 
imposing  in  his  figure,  and  consequently,  invariably  received  atten- 
tion when  he  was  addressing  the  house.  He  was  a  most  devoted 
eitisen  and  legislator,  and  was  zealous  and  consistent  in  his  religion, 
which  was  Roman  Catholic.  So  assiduous  and  attentive  was  he 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  on  one  occasion,  whilst  he  waa 
engaged  in  a  discussion  in  the  house  he  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  pressed  to  retire  home  to  view  his 
remains  and  attend  to  his  funeral,  he  said — '^  No !  I  am  a  citizen 
before  a  father  I''  and  did  not  retire,  so  much  had  he  the  interests 
of  his  country  at  heart.  He  mourned  his  son,  but  only  after  he 
had  done  his  duty  as  a  citizen. 
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Hon.  justice  PIERRE  L.  PANET. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  member  of  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada,  who 
rose  to  be  member  of  the  Ezecatiye  Coancil  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  to  be  elevated  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal.  He  died  of  an  apopletio  fit  on 
the  3rd  December,  1812.  A  journal  of  the  day,  recording  his  de- 
mise, said  : — ^*  In  him  his  associates  on  the  bench  will  have  to 
lament  a  coadjutor  second  to  none  in  ability,  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity;  his  family,  a  parent  and  friend,  whose  character  was  their 
honor,  protection,  and  example ;  and  the  community  an  individual, 
whose  Tirtne  and  services  as  a  judge  and  member  of  the  legisla- 
tare  of  this  province,  and  whose  humanity  and  benevolence  in 
every  reladon  of  life,  have  entitled  him  to  their  highest  respect  and 
gratitude/' 


Hon.  justice  DE  BONNE. 

Ths  Honorable  P.  A.  De  Bonne,  a  celebrated  legislator  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sieur  De 
Boone  Mizelle,  a  captain  in  the  regiment  De  Cond6,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  Marquis  dela  Jonquil  re,  one  of  the  French  governors; 
vas  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1794,  as  also  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  latter  office,  he  opposed  Mr. 
Cuthbert's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  eventually  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Canadian  party  in  the  house,  and  as  such 
displayed  great  ability  as  leader  and  debater  ;  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  house  (through  the  malignity  of  the 
Craig  administration)  by  a  simjple  vote  of  its  members.  He  was 
the  only  member  of  the  judiciary  who  held  a  seat  in  the  house, 
and  was  not  re-elected  at  the  genend  election  which  ensued. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  CROOKSHANK 

Was,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  oldest  resident  of  Toronto. 
He  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1768,  and  was  of  Seottish  parentage, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  of  independence,  his 
&mily,  with  others  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  emigrated  to 
St.  John's,  New  Bnmswick.  Greneral  Simcoe,  upon  his  i^point- 
ment  to  the  governorship  of  Canada,  desired  to  have  near  him  some 
of  those  who  had  servea  with  him  in  the  war,  and  among  others 
induced  the  Hon.  Mr.  Magill  to  take  up  his  residence  here.  Mr. 
Mag^ll  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Orookshank,  and  when  he  came  to 
Toronto  in  1796,  brought  the  latter  with  him.  Mr.  Magill  was 
appointed  the  receiver-general,  and  Mr  Grookshank  received  an 
appointment  in  the  commissariat.  He  rose  to  the  post  of  deputy 
commissary-general,  which  he  held  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  1812,  when  he  retired  upon  half  pay.  He  received,  on  set- 
tling in  Toronto,  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Strachan  and  Fitzgerald,  but  still  known  as  the  Orookshank  estate. 
He  died,  21st  July,  1859.  He  was  possessed  of  large  property 
besides,  and  left  a  handsome  fortune,  to  his  only  surviving  child, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  Heward,  of  Toronto.  His  only  son  died 
some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Crookshank's  name  was  Lambert.  She 
was  of  an  American  family,  and  has  been  dead  many  years.  Mr. 
Orookshank  derived  his  title  from  the  seat  which  he  held  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  Since  the  union,  he  took  no 
part  in  politics. 


FRANgOIS  BLANCHET,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.P. 

Dr.  Blanchet  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pierre,  Bivi^re 
du  Sud,  where  his  father  was  a  proprietor  in  good  circumstances] 
cultivating  hb  own  lands.  He  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  semi* 
nary,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at  New  York,  where  he  published 
a  book  in  French  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine.  He 
finally  settled  at  Quebec  as  a  medical  practitioner ;  and  some  time 
afterwards  was  elected  by  his  native  county  to  represent  it  in  th< 
assembly.    In  contests  arising  between  the  colonial  execativefi 
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and  ihe  assembly  he  wannly  espoosed  the  popular  side,  and  was 
one  of  the  memhers  imDrisoned  in  1810.  Dtoing  the  late  Amerioan 
war,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  in  the  province.  He 
was  a  sincere  firiend  to  the  general  edncation  of  the  people,  having 
isfcroduoed  the  first  bill  for  that  purpose,  in  1814.  He  was  also 
warmly  attached  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  communica- 
tions, and  generally  throughout  his  long  career  as  a  member  of  the 
asKmbly,  he  was  animated  by  a  strong  attachment  to  his  country, 
its  eslablished  eonsftitutiion,  and  government.  He  died  at  Quebec, 
on  the  26th  June,  18d0,'in  the  fifly-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


Mr,  CHARLES  HURST. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  England,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  printing  busine^fs.  He  came  to  Canada  in  the  65th 
Begiment,  from  which  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  after  it  had 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  work  at  his  business  in  Quebec.  He 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  7th  Regiment,  or  Royal  Fusileers, 
in  the  Quebec  garrison,  then  commanded  by  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent.  When  a  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  by  some  foreigners  in  the  regiment  against  the  life  of 
the  prince,  it  accidentally  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  gave  the 
information  which  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  criminals,  who  were. 
However^  pardoned  at  the  place  of  execution,  by  the  intercession  ef 
his  Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Hurst  was  for  some  time  afterwards  a  Ser- 
jeant in  the  regiment,  and  finally  bought  his  discharge,  which  pre- 
cluded him  by  the  rules  of  the  service  from  the  pension  to  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  been  entitled.  Having  become  infirm,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Fatten,  formerly  of  the 
artillery,  and  captain  of  the  militia,  at  Valcartier,  Canada  East, 
and  for  many  years  Mr.  Hurst  was  the  only  school  master  in  the 
settlement.  He  was  possessed  of  that  manly  independence  of  mind 
which  prides  itself  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  individual 
in  whatever  rank  or  station  he  is  placed.  He  died  September, 
1^37.  In  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier,  he  was 
devoted  to  his  king  and  country,  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  and 
although  his  life  ended  in  poverty,  he  was  respected  and  esteemed 
hj  those  among  whom  he  lived,  and  died  in  the  faith  and  consola- 
tions of  a  sincere  Ohristian. 
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COMTE  JOSEPH  DE  PUISAGE. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  this  distingaialied  man  once  lived  in 
Canada,  yet  saoh  is  the  fact.  His  history  is  worth  reading ;  he  was 
descended  from  a  noble  French  family,  and  was  bom  at  Montagne, 
about  1754.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  educated  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice^  but  preferring  the  military  profession, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  as  a  sub-lieutenant  into  the  regi- 
ment of  Conti,  whence  he  removed  as  captain  into  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  He  subsequently  purchased  a  commission  in  the  Cent 
Suisses  of  the  Royal  Household,  obtaining  the  brevet  of  colonel, 
and  soon  after  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  In  1787  he  was  nominated 
a  deputy  from  the  nobility  of  Perche  to  the  States-Gkneral,  when 
he  joined  the  tiers-^tat,  after  having  signed  the  protestation  of  the 
19th  of  June,  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  always  voted 
with  the  partisans  of  political  regeneration.  In  1791  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he  had  afterwards  the  command 
of  the  national  guard  of  Fore'ux.  In  1793,  forces  having  been 
collected  in  the  northern  departments  in  order  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  Jacobins,  the  chief  command  was  given  to  General 
Wimpfen,  and  the  second  to  Gomte  de  Puisage.  Being  defeated,  a 
price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Brittany.  There  he  reorganized  the  Chouans,  formed  a  mili- 
tary council,  and  arrayed  the  whole  district  in  arms  against  the  con- 
vention. Aware  of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  foreign  aid,  the 
count  left  his  troops  under  the  command  of  M.  Cormatin,  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  continued  several  months,  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  assistance  from  the  British  ministry.  He  was  also  invested 
with  unlimited  powers  by  the  Comte  d'Artois;  and  though  on  his 
return  to  France,  he  found  that  M.  Cormartin  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  republicans,  he  triumphed  over  that  difficulty,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Bretons  to  join  the  English  and 
emigrate  troops  as  soon  as  they  should  appear  on  the  Frendi  ooasts. 
Owing  to  some  intrigues  which  took  place,  the  measures  of  the 
Comte  de  Puisage  were  counteracted,  and  the  expedition  was  di- 
verted to  the  coast  of  La  Vendue.  The  disastrous  expedition  to 
Quiberon  followed,  for  the  result  of  which  the  count,  whether 
justly  or  not,  was  generally  blamed  ;  and  finding  that  he  had  lost 
his  influence  with  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  came  to  Canada,  with  a  number  of 
French  loyalists,  where  they  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
British  government  somewhere  near  Toronto,  we  believe,  close 
where  Markham  now  stands.    But  the  peace  of  Amiena  being 
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concluded,  and  the  count  haying  reoeiyed  yery  bad  treatment  from 
some  of  the  inflnential  settlers  and  inhabitanla  of  Toronto,  he  re- 
turned to  England ;  and  with  a  yiew  to  remoye  the  odium  under 
vhich  he  labored,  he  published  Mimoirei  du  LtetU,-  OhUrcU  le  Oomte 
^  Piaaage,  qui  pourront  servir  d  VHtatoire  du  Parti  Royalute 
f^aiifati,  London,  1803-6,  5  yols,  8yo.  He  continued  to  reside 
m  £Qglaad  till  his  death,  which  took  plaoe  December  13, 1827, 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Hammersmith,  Middlesex. 


JOSEPH  WILLCOCKS,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 

Ths  name  of  a  man  who  figured  conspiououslj  in  the  annals  of 
I'Pper  Canada  during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the 
Family  Compact  Party,"  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they  perse- 
<^uted  this  man  to  death. 

I^illoooks  was  an  Irishman  of  respectable  parentage,  and  had 
^^^^ted  to  Canada  in  his  younger  d^s.  He  rose  rapidly ;  and 
»boiit  1803  had  become  sheriff  of  the  Home  District,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  in  1806,  for  yoting  against  the  wishes  of  the 
governor  at  Thorpe's  election.  He  soon  became  popular  with  the 
P^ple,  mostly  through  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  the  lieu- 
t^aint-goyernor,  Mr.  Francis  Gore,  for  libel,  and  in  which  he  was 
^oitted;  he  was  elected  to  serye  in  the  assembly,  which  speedily 
^^rost  him  into  the  Toronto  jail,  then  a  miserable  log  hut,  for 
r^^.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  affairs.  Released  from  this,  he  became, 
«t  Wilkes  in  England,  still  more  popular ;  and,  for  a  while,  was  at 
ifee  head  as  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  assembly.  In  1807,  he 
^^ffienoed  publishing  and  editing  the  Upper  Canada  Guardian  or 
frtman'g  Journal^  then  the  second  paper  in  the  upper  pro- 
^^^  whicb  he  continued,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812 
'oreed  him  to  giye  up  his  paper  and  lay  down  the  pen  for  the  musket, 
tnd  fi?ht  against  the  Americans  at  Queenston.  Still  goyernment 
^j^^  him  harshly ;  and,  at  length,  thoroughly  disheartened  and 
^^fgosted,  he  deserted  to  the  enemy,  taking  a  body  of  Canadian. 
Jailitia  oyer  with  him.  The  Americans  rewarded  his  treason  by 
'^^ung  him  a  colonel;  and  his  erratic  and  singularly  strange 
^i^r  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  where  he 
•*8  killed,  while  planting  a  guard. 
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W.  A.  THOMPSON,  Esq. 

Assistant  Commissabt-Gsneral  W.  A.  Thompson  was 
born  at  Qaebec  in  1786,  &nd  died  at  Dominioa,  18th  May,  1838. 
Mr.  Thompson  entered  the  commissariat  department  in  the  year 
1805,  and  was  the  whole  time  in  actual  service — served  during  the 
American  war  of  1812,  and  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in  October, 
1801.  He  was  a  brother  of  assistant  commissair  general,  James 
Thompson,  and  twin  brother  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Thompson 
of  Gaspd. 


COMTE  DE  DOUGLAS, 

BoBif  at  Montreal  in  1747;  died  at  Paris  in  1842.  Louis 
Archambault,  Comte  de  Douglas,  it  appears,  had  obtained  rank  in 
the  peerage  of  France  with  tbit  title.  He  had  succeeded,  in  1770, 
his  uncle,  Charles  Joseph  dc  Douglas,  Comte  et  Seignieur  de 
Montr^l,  in  France,  who,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  had  accompanied 
Charles  Edward  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cullodcn. 
Thus  the  French  Canadian  Comte  dc  Douglas,  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Europe;  and  i^ 
is  stated  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  governor  of  MontrealJ 
,  when  Canada  was  a  French  colony. 


GENERAL  Sir  GEORGE  MURRAY, 

Was  a  well  known  gallant  British  general  and  statesman  ;  aij 
had  been  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhmn 
He  was  born  at  the  family  seat  in  Perthshire,  in  1772 ;  was  educate 
at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh;  and^  hayin 
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entered  the  tirmv  in  1789,  he  euned  great  distiDction  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  elobe  for  his  military  achievements,  and  more 
especially  for  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged,  on 
several  occasions,  the  difficnlt  office  of  qnarter-master-general.  In 
1812,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-goyernor  of  Upper  Ganadiu 
but,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  he  resigned 
that  important  office,  and  joined  the  English  army  in  France.  On 
Ws  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle;  and,  in  1819,  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 
In  1823,  he  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance;  and  was 
soon  after  elected  M.P.  for  Perthshire.  In  1828,  he  took  office  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  admini- 
stration of  1834-5,  he  filled  the  office  of  master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  but  lost  his  seat  for  Perthshire.  At  the  Westminster 
election,  in  1837,  he  opposed  and  was  defeated  by  Sir  Lacy  de 
Gvans  and  Mr.  Leader.  When  the  Whigs  resigned  in  1841,  Sir 
Greorge  again  received  the  appointment  of  master-general  of  the 
Ordnance.  He  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  editor  of 
Mw%ofxrttgh's  Detpaiches,  5  vols. ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  him  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  gallant  and  sue- 
^^esgful  soldier,  and  able  minister.  He  died,  July  28,  1846, 
>ged74. 


GENERAL  Sib  GEORGE  PREVOST,  Bart. 

Tais  distingaisbed  man  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1767. 
%  his  own  merits  he  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  profession,  being 
^fst  brought  into  the  notice  of  his  sovereign  as  a  lieutenant-colonel 
|d  a  battiJion  of  the  60th  Regiment,  serving  in  the  West  Indies ; 
io  which  situation  be  distinguished  himself  at  St.  Vincent,  where 
h  was  severely  wounded  )  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
%  well  as  in  the  subsequdht  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  brigadier,  and  had  afterwards  the  govern- 
i^Qt  of  Dominica  conferred  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's 
approbation  for  his  gallant  and  successfxil  defence  of  that  island 
^ainst  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  for  his  conspi- 
^08  conduct  at  St.  Lucia;  in  1803,  he  was  created  a  baronet.. 
*^rt!y  after  his  return  to  England  from  the  West  Indies  in  1805. 
^^^  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Portsmouth,  with  command 
•jfthe  tooops  in  that  district.     In  1808  he  Was  selected  to  fill  th^ 
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important  charge  of  lieutenant-gOTemor  and  lieutenant-geDeml^ 
commaoiding  the  forces  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.     In  the 
autuoin  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  with  a  division  of  troops 
from  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  second  in  command 
npon  the  expedition  at  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Martinique. 
After  that  service  had  been  completed,  he  returned  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  Nova  Scotia  3  and  upon  the  resignation  of  General 
Sir  James  Craig,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  govemor-in-chief  and  commander  of  the  forces  in  all 
British  North  America.     He  returned  to  England  early  in  1814, 
to  answer  certain  charges  preferred  against  him,  the  investigation 
of  which  had  been  alone  prevented,  prior  to  his  decease,  by  causes 
altogether  beyond  his  control.     Sir  George   Prevost's  successful 
defence  of  the  Canadas  for  nearly  three  years,  against  a  numerous 
and  formidable  enemy,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, together  with  his  other  important  services  in  the  West  In- 
dies, will  be  long  remembered,  and  a  grateful  country  will  not  re- 
fuse to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  one,  who,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  was  a  gallant  spirit,  a  man  with  pure  hands,  and  a  most  zeal- 
ous and  devoted  servant  of  his  sovereign.'*'     The  disorder  which 
shortened  the  last  days  of  this  distinguished  officer  was  dropsy,  occa- 
sioned by  a  debilitated  constitution,  worn  down  by  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  last  conunand. 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  made  their  appearance  during  the 
journey  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  overland,  at  a  most 
inclement  season,  from   Quebec  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in 
order  to  embark  for  England  ;  to  the  exertions  of  which,  it  has 
since  appeared,  he  was  wholly  unequal ;    and  these  symptoms 
gradually  increasing  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  induced 
to  remove   from  his  seat  at  Belmont,  in   Hampshire,  to  London, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  advice ;  but  the  rapid  progress 

'Respecting  this  important  period  of  his  life,  wo  make  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Oentleman'a  Mitgazine  for  1817: — 
M*.  Urbah,  Janaary,  8, 1817. 

The  enclosed  Halifax  newspaper  oontains  some  observations,  whioh  appear  ti> 
me  to  be  so  Ulastratiye  of  the  character  and  services  of  that  inestimable  man, 
and  very  excellent,  but  much-injured  officer,  the  late  govemor-genoraJ  of  Bri> 
tish  North  America,  and  so  justly,  though  briefly,  detail  many  of  the  civil  and 
military  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  and  did  surmount^  tliat  I  trast 
you  will  agree  with  mo  in  thinking  them  highly  deserving  a  place  in  your  Atis^ 
cellany. 

Now  that  the  irritation  and  animosities  of  party-spirit  have  subsided  and 
been  buried  in  the  grave,  I  doubt  not  but  every  impartial  man  will  allow  the 
preservation  of  Canada  to  the  British  empire  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
judicious  conduct  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  the  arduous  charge  coiamltted  to 
him  by  his  sovereign. 

It  is  eertainly  ef  great  importance  that  the  fair  fame  and  well-earned  repute^ 
tion  of  military  men  should  be  cherished,  and  protected  from  the  blight  of 
flippant  or  unfounded  aspersion  ;  and  I  am  confident  you  will  be  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  so  desirable  a  purpose  by  handing  down  to  posterity,  in  yoar  widely 
oiroulated  publication,  this  just  tribute  of  an  unpr^udioed  Nova  Sooiisia  to  the 
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of  Ilia  dompkint  baffled  the  skill  of  bis  pbysicians.  He  expired 
OD  5th  of  January,  1816,  and  hi«  remains  were  deposited  on  the 
11th  January,  in  the  family  vault  at  East  Barnet,  Hertz,  attended 

n'rtMt  tad  teleato  of  his  laie  gOTernor,  which  I  am  eettain  will  be  peniBed  by 
many  with  as  mnch  saiisfaetion  and  interest  as  it  has  been  by  your  constant 
RMler.—Ai  Old  QphJ^nn. 

**  We  ham  eopied  from  the  London  (TawMef  the  posthumous  honors  bestow- 
ed apon  Sir  George  Prevost,  with  a  lively  pleasure,  in  which  we  are  sure  the 
fireit  mass  of  our  readers  will  participate.  Some  few  indeed  there  are  (and  we 
ny  it  with  pain )  whom  we  remember  pressing  nearest  to  his  person,  and  bowing 
Bwt  profouidly  at  his  levees  here,  who  altered  their  tone  prodigiously  when  the 
gnat  and  good  man  was  thought  to  be  falling.  Where  this  proceeded,  as  we 
believe  it  mostly  did,  from  a  trifling  levity  of  mind,  veering  like  a  silken  vane, 
vitb  every  wind,  it  can  only  be  an  object  for  our  pity.  But  if  there  were  any 
mewho  eoiiM  be  enemies  to  so  excellent  a  man,  we  wish  them  no  greater  pun- 
vimaA  than  the  ranklings  of  their  own  bad  hearts,  when  they  read  the  judg- 
aent  pronounced  apon  him  by  his  Prince. 

'*  for  ourselves,  as  we  profess  not  to  flatter  the  living,  so  wo  wish  to  do  justice 
to  tile  dead.  We  never  had  but  one  opinion  of  Sir  George  Prcvost,  which  we 
fittasd  upon  some  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  which  we  never  saw  reason 
to  change.  We  were  pleased  with  the  even  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  with  his 
timple  unassuming  manners,  and  his  oondeseension  to  people  of  every  rank. 
We  adBired  his  vigorous,  active^  penetrating  mind.  But  we  peculiarly  respected 
bin  for  his  probity,  his  independence,  his  justice  ;  in  short  for  principles  of 
norals  and  religion,  such  as  we  have  but  rarely  met. 

'*  Sir  George  Provost,  we  believe,  never  had  any  patron  but  his  services  and 
«hsncter.  i^ommended  by  these  alone,  he  was  selected  to  defend  us  at  a  time 
vben  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  full  confidence  that  they  would  speed- 
ilj  be  in  possession  of  Halifax.  And  some  time  after,  when  Sir  James  Craig 
M  left  Canada  in  a  state  of  irritation  little  short  of  rebellion,  '  the  Prince 
Kcgeat  (as  the  Seeretsry's  letter  expressed  it)  having  had  experience  of  his 

t "  Whitehall,  3rrf  Sepiemher, — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  taking 
ioto  his  Royal  eonsideration  the  distinguished  conduct  and  services  of  the  late 
Lienteaaat-General  Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.,  during  a  long  period  of  constant 
utiTs  employment  in  situations  of  great  trust,  both  military  and  civil,  in  the 
ftnnt  of  whioh  his  gallantry,  seal,  and  able  conduct  were  particularly  displayed 
St  the  conquest  of  the  Island  of  St  Lucia,  in  1803,  and  of  the  Island  of  Martin - 
iqot  in  1809  ;  as  also  in  suocessftilly  opposing,  with  a  small  garrison,  the  attack 
Ba<lein  1805,  by  a  nnmerons  French  force,  upon  the  Island  of  Dominica,  then 
vaderbts  government ;  and  while  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
t^  British  Provinees  in  Korth  America,  in  the  defence  of  Canada  against  the 
ivptttod  invasions  perteveringly  attempted  by  the  American  forces  during  the 
i^vsr;andh]s  Royal  Highness  being  desirous  of  evincing  in  an  especial 
BMBsr,  the  sense  which  his  Royal  Highness  entertains  of  these  services,  by  con- 
ferring on  his  family  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  Majesty's  royal  favor,  hath 
^B  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty  to  ordain,  that  the 
■vpporters  following  may  be  borne  and  used  by  Dame  Catherine  Anne  Prevost, 
^w  of  the  said  late  Lientenant-General  Sir  George  Prevost,  during  her  wi- 
dowhood, vis : — **  On  either  side  a  grenadier  of  the  loth  (or  Bedfordshire)  Regi- 
■at  of  Foot,  oaeh  supporting  a  banner,  that  on  the  dexter  side  inscribed  Wfst 
Inns,  and  that  on  the  sinister  Casaha  ;  and  that  the  said  supporters,  to- 
mher  with  the  motto,  '  Sbrtatuv  Civbbi/  may  also  be  borne  by  Sir  George 
^rerost,  Bart,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  late  lieutenant-general,  and  by  his  successors 
^  the  said  dignity  of  a  baronet ;  provided  the  same  be  first  duly  exemplified 
■''^^iag  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  reoorded  in  the  Herald's  Office.  And  his 
Hoytl  Highness  hath  been  also  pleased  to  command,  that  the  said  concession  and 
^'^eeial  mark  of  the  royal  favor  be  registered  in  his  Majesty's  College  of 
Arsks." 
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by  his  near  relations,  a  few  of  his  partioalar  friends,  and  the 
officers  who  oompoeed  his  personal  staff  in  Canada.  Sir  George 
Prevost  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major-Oeneral  Augustine  Prevost, 

talents,  both  for  oiTil  and  militaiy  affiursi'  ordered  him  to  ufome  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  most  delicate  and  difficult  gOTomment. 

"  And  certainly  no  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  reooncile  (if  that  were 
possible)  the  two  discordant  parties,  who  with  very  unequal  numbers,  but  equal 
animosity,  have  so  long  diTided,  and  still  unhappily  diride,  that  province. 
But  since  even  his  good  temper,  impartiality,  and  address  oould  effect  nothing 
like  cordial  union,  he  took  the  course  which  his  duty  plainly  required — ^to  be  of 
neither  party  ;  to  employ  men  who  had  talents  and  influence,  without  any  dis- 
tinction whether  they  were  of  French  or  Bnglish  origin,  or  whether  they  had 
been  obnoxious  or  otherwise  to  his  predecessor. 

**  This  equal  holding  of  the  balance  was  displeasing  to  the  English  party ;  but 
it  saved  the  country.  It  gained  Sir  George  tlie  entire  confidence  and  affections 
of  the  Canadians.  They  submitted  to  be  severely  trained  to  arms  ;  they  took 
his  army  bills  as  cash  ;  and  when  the  enemy  invaded  the  country,  enoouraged  by 
the  supposed  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants,  General  Wilkinson  testifies,  that 
they  met  nothing  but  the  most  determined  hostility  in  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion. And  another  general  (Hampton)  could  testify  that  he  and  his  army  were 
discomfitied  by  the  gallant  Be  Salaberry,  a  Canadian  gentleman,  at  the  head  of 
one  or  two  companies  of  Canadian  militia. 

**  In  brief,  when  this  war  broke  out,  Sir  George  was  informed  that  England 
could  neither  send  him  men  nor  money.  But,  confident  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  he  governed,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  met  the  enemy  at 
every  point  where  he  attacked,  along  a  frontier  of  eleven  hundred  miles  ;  and 
at  every  point  he  repulsed  him  with  loss  and  disgrace  ;  until  the  whole  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie  being  captured — and  captured,  beyond  all  controversy,  for  want  of  one 
hundred  seamen,  whilst  we  had  one  hundred  ships  of  war  upon  the  station — ^the 
loss  of  uppermost  Canada  inevitably  followed. 

"  Anotner  much  more  unaoconntablc  disaster  upon  the  water — ^the  defeat  of 
an  English  fleet  by  that  of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Champlain — ^rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  for  Sir  George  to  penetrate,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  into  the 
interior  of  the  United  States.  Which  being  the  case,  and  none  can  deny  it,  he 
thought  he  could  not  answer  for  blood '  unprofitably  shed '  by  assaulting  the  works 
at  Plattsburg,  which  he  assuredly  must  abandon,  if  he  succeeded,  in  less  than  a 
month.  But  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  wicked  passions  to  work.  It  was 
convenient  for  the  beaten  navy  to  devolve  the  blame  upon  the  land  service.  It 
was  delightAd  to  the  domineering  party  at  Quebec  to  be  revenged  of  the  man 
who  had  trusted  to  French  Canadians.  They  were  able  artful  men,  and  high  in 
office.  They  had  attempted  long  before  to  get  Sir  George  recalled,  by  privately 
representing  to  the  Prince  Regent  that  his  oonoiliating  system,  as  they  called  it, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  authority  of  government.  But  now  they  thought  no 
terms  need  be  kept  The  brother  of  one  of  the  highest  civil  officers — ^himself 
a  civil  officer — was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  writer  of  the  most  virulent  libels 
upon  Sir  George  that  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Herald.  That  paper,  and  the 
Acadian  litcorder,  teemed  with  calumnies  and  abuse  against  that  good  man, 
which  must  ever  be  esteemed  disgraceful  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
published  ;  and  we  believe  that  both  countries  now  think  so. 

"  We  have  not  room  in  an  article  of  this  sort  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject. 
We  shall  only  say  that  we  profess  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  not  to  follow  the 
momentary  cry  of  a  mob.  We  think  that  there  is  often  more  magnanimity  dis« 
played  in  not  fighting,  than  in  fighting ;  and  certainly  much  more  in  facing  oblo- 
quy than  in  facing  a  cannon.  The  Beralda  of  Sedition,  and  Meeordere  of  Cal- 
umnies, were  as  busy  in  the  days  of  Falnu§  as  they  have  been  in  ours.  They 
called  him  Poedagogue,  coward,  old  woman,  every  thing  ;  because  he  would  not 
fight  Just  when  they  thought  he  should.  He  bore  with  the  infamy  of  the  day, 
and  is  illustrious  to  all  posterity. 

Non  ponehat  enim  rvmortt  ante  ealutem  : 
Ergo  poetfue  wtagieque  oirt  nunc  gloria  claret. 
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vho  served  under  General  Wolfe,  and  was  aeverely  wounded  on  the 
Plaim  of  Abraham^and  who  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  first  American  war,  by  his  defence  of  Savannah. 

^  8aeii  also  was  Sir  George  Prevost  He  knew  very  well  what  use  his  ene- 
mies would  make  of  his  retreat  from  Plattsbnrg.  He  might  hare  assaulted  and 
cviwd  the  plaee  (for  we  think  it  would  hare  fallen) ;  and,  after  burying  one  or  two 
tboiuand  brave  men  in  the  diteh^retnrned  with  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  bought 
vitb  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  without  any  one  advantage  to  his 
timntrj.  He  followed  the  dictates  of  his  oonsoienoe,  and  trusted  to  the  deliberate 
rojoeof  his  eonntry  for  his  fame.    It  has  not  disappointed  him. 

"Bat  we  hasten  to  the  catastrophe.  Sir  George  Prevost  went  home  (with  an 
ttfcneu  and  by  a  route  that  exhausted  nearly  all  the  strength  he  had  left)  to 
u«ver  erery  charge  his  enemies  might  bring ;  and  when  he  arrived  he  could 
Kveelj  find  his  accuser  ;  or  whether  he  had  any.  He  pressed  for  an  investiga- 
&n,  howeTer,  before  a  proper  tribunal ;  where  he  might  vindicate  his  character 
frm  the  foul  calumnies  which  he  would  not  stoop  to  answer  in  the  country 
when  he  governed.  This  demand  was  evaded,  and  various  successive  reasons 
foaod  for  deferring  the  trial  for  a  long  and  most  distressing  period  to  him. 

**  The  government  seemed  to  wish  that  no  investigation  should  take  place, 
bdeed  the  feelings  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  public  service  seemed  to  be 
too  maeh  concerned  in  the  case.  That  of  the  militiu7  might  be  implied  from 
tb«  fa?orite  and  official  organ  of  the  commander-in-chief  giving  a  dinner  to 
Sir  George  and  his  friends  upon  his  arrival  in  London.  Whilst  that  of  the 
IMT7  wu  but  too  plainly  marked  by  the  court-martial  on  Captain  Pring,  who 
Ujooght  proper  not  only  to  try  their  own  officers,  but  to  declare  their  censure  also 
of  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 

"  Hereupon  Sir  George  reiterated  his  demand  of  a  speedy  trial ;  and  a  day 
ffu  at  lait  fixed,  and  Sir  James  Yeo  obliged  to  g^ve  in  his  formal  charges.  It 
IS  pltu  that  the  whole  must  have  turned  upon  this — *  Was  the  fleet  lost,  or  was  it 
not,  by  want  of  co-operation  of  the  land  forces  1'  On  this  point  Sir  Gheorge  was 
'cwiy,  long  ready,  to  meet  his  accusers  with  superabundant  evidence.  We  have 
not  a  doubt  but  he  would  have  been  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  sent  back  with 
A  peerage — a  well-earned  peerage,  to  his  government.  But  alas !  the  justice  and 
^«  reward  were  reserved  for  hia  athet.  His  firame,  exhausted  by  most  faithful 
^  laborious  servioes  to  his  country ;  by  a  journey  through  the  wilderness  in 
|b«  midst  of  the  winter,  to  meet  his  accusers  ;  and  by  the  sUU  more  painfbl  de^ 
Uye  of  justice^  sunk  at  last  ,*  and  he  went  to  a  tribunal  where  he  will  find  jus- 
tice. So  fell  a  great  and  good  man  ;  without  anything  to  cheer  him,  but  the 
^tnde  of  his  heart,  and  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  God  and  man. 
<^«  ve  assured  from  good  authority,  that  when  his  death  was  known  at  Quebec, 
^  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  very  persons  who  had  oppose  i  his  adminis- 
t^on  as  too  indulgent  to  the  French  Canadians. 

"  We  have  only  to  add,  that  his  lady,  after  a  few  days  of  bitter  grief,  presented  a 
jolted  memorial  to  the  minister ;  demanding  that  the  proposed  court-martial 
'■ihmld  proceed  notwithstanding  the  decease  of  her  husband ;  as  she  was  ready 
^  meet  it,  and  to  vindicate  his  fame.  After  reference  to  the  Judge  advocate  ge- 
^n\  it  was  answered,  that  such  a  request  could  not  be  complied  with  ;  but  that 
^u  Matty's  ministers  never  had  any  intention  to  throw  a  shade  on  the  name  of 
air  George  Prevost ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  shew  their  high  esteem  of  his 
^ieei  by  conferring  honors  on  his  family  ;  and  a  gentleman  was  sent  from 
ue  eeeretary's  office,  to  settle  with  her  ladyship  at  Belmont  how  &is  might  be 
^>«  nojst  agreeably  to  her  feelings.  The  issue  was  what  we  have  given  ftrom  the 
^92^  ;  and  nothing  could  be  thought  of  more  judicious.  The  Supported,  the 
Pjijper  badges  of  nobility,  give  the  honor  of  the  peerage,  without  the  rank,  to 
*bi«h  the  fortune  left  by  Sir  George  was  not  eqtial,  though  his  merits  were. 
lae  words  displayed  upon  the  banners  will  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  great 
tt4  important  services  which  Sir  (3eorge  in  his  lifetime  rendered  to  his  country. 

"The  faoU  which  we  have  stated  in  this  article  we  have  from  highly-respecta- 
ll^  correspondents,  on  whom  we  can  ftilly  rely  ;  and  we  conceived  they  would 
^  iateieiUng  to  oar  readers."-*^efilfomciii'«  Magaxine,  January,  1817. 
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Of  the  two  brothers  of  Sir  George,  the  eldest  was  a  po8t-ea|>taiA 
in  the  royal  nayy,  and  the  other  a  major-general  in  the  army.  Sir 
Oeorge  Prevost  married  in  the  year  1789,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Major-General  Phipps.  A  son  and  two  daughters  are  still  Hying, 
the  former  being  now  the  Reverend  Sir  George  Prevoat. 


MAJOIMJENERAL  Sis  ISAAC  BROCK,  K.B. 

The  renowned  General  Isaao  Brock  was  the  eighth  son  of  John 
Brock,  Esq.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Gnernsey  on  the  6th 
October,  1769,  the  year  which  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington. In  his  boyhood,  he  was  like  his  brother,  anasually  tall, 
robust  and  precocious,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for  his  extreme  gen- 
tleness. In  his  eleventh  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  following  year  finished  his  education  at  Rotterdam. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  succeeded,  by  purchase,  to  the  ensigney 
of  the  8th,  the  King's  regiment,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  his  brother,  John,  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. In  1790  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was 
quartered  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he 
obtained  an  independent  company.  Soon  after  he  exchanged  into 
the  49th,  which  was  quartered  at  Barbadocs,  and  he  remained 
there  doing  duty  until  1793,  when  he  returned  to  England  on  sick 
leave.  On  the  26th  of  June  he  purchased  his  majority.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty-eight  year,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1797,  he 
purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  49th,  and  soon  a^r  he- 
came  senior  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1799  his  regiment  embarked 
on  an  expedition  to  Holland  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  on 
its  landing,  an  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  British  lost 
about  10,000  men.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brock  distinguished  himself 
very  much  during  this  campaign ,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Egmont-of-Zce  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

Early  in  1801,  the  49th  was  again  embarked  in  the  fleet  des- 
tined for  the  Baltic,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Brock  was  the  second  in  command  of  the  land  forces  at  the  re- 
markable attaek  of  Copenhagen,  by  Lord  Nelson  on  the  2nd  April. 
The  regiment  returned  to  England  soon  afterwards,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  sailed  for  Canada. 

Some  eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  a  serious 
conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Fort  G^rge, 
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where  pari  of  the  49th  was  in  garrison.  By  the  promptitude  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brook,  however,  the  ringleaders  were  secured, 
tried  by  court  martial  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
carried  out  in  Quebec  early  in  March,  1804,  where  the  men — four 
io  ftU — were  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  garrison.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Brock  was  now  directed  to  assume  the  command  of 
Fort  George,  and  all  complaint  and  desertion  instantly  ceased,  and 
the  49th  became  one  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  line. 

Id  1805,  our  hero  was  made  full  colonel,  and  returned  in  the  " 
fall  of  the  year  to  England.  While  in  England  he  laid  before  the 
commander-in-chief  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a 
Feteran  battalion  for  Canada,  which  received  the  special  thanks  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  1806,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Guernsey,  the  political  feeling  in  the  United  States  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  and  the  colonel  returned  to  Canada. 

In  September,  1806,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  two  provinces,  and  made  Quebec  his  residence.  On  the  2nd 
Jaly,  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  brigadier.  In  1810  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Uie  upper  province,  being  replaced  at  Quebec  by  the 
Boron  de  Rottenburg.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1811,  he  was  promo- 
ted and  appointed  by  the  Prince  Kegent  to  serve  as  a  major-gene- 
ral on  the  Staff  of  North  America. 

In  this  month  Sir  James  Craig,  who  had  been  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  North  American  provinces,  embarked  for  England, 
where  he  died  some  months  after  his  arrival.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  in  September,  and 
on  the  9th  of  October,  Major  General  Brock,  in  addition  to  the 
c<)mmand  of  the  troops,  was  appointed  president  and  administra- 
tor of  the  government  in  Upper  Canada,  in  place  of  Lieutenant- 
Govemor  Gore,  who  had  returned  to  England  on  leave.  ''  At  the 
close  of  the  year,"  says  Mr.  Symons,  o^  Toronto,  in  a  pamphlet 
Utely  published  by  him  on  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  **  His 
Rojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  expressed  at  length  every  in- 
clination to  gratify  Major-General  Brock's  wishes  for  more  active 
employment  in  Europe,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  was  authorized  to 
replace  him  by  another  officer  ;  but  when  the  permission  reached 
<'«uida  earlj  in  1812.  a  war  with  the  United  States  was  evidently 
near  at  hand,  and  Major-General  Brock,  with  such  a  prospect,  was 
retsdned  both  by  honor  and  ioclination  in  the  country,  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  vigorously  to  the  adoption  of  such  precautionary 
measores  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  meet  all  future  contingencies. 
Frjm  the  first  moment  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  war  was  inevitable, 
uid  in  consequence  used  every  exertion  to  place  the  province  in  as 
respectable  a  state  of  defence  as  his  very  limited  means  would 
^ioiit.  Immediately  after  war  was  declared,  he  made  Fort 
George  his  bead-quarters,  and  superintended  the  various  defences 
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of  the  river.  He  then  went  to  York  (now  Toronto),  where  th« 
legislature  was  assembled,  and  having  dispatched  the  public  busi* 
ness,  set  out  for  Amherstburg,  on  the  6th  of  August,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  militia,  who  cheerfully  came  forward  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  taking  of  Detroit  soon  followed,  an  achievement 
which  his  energy  and  decision  crowned  with  such  unqualified  suc- 
cess, that  the  government  at  home  appointed  him  an  extra  knight 
of  the  most  honorable  order  of  the  Bath,  and  he  was  gaietted  to 
this  mark  of  his  country's  approbation,  so  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  a  soldier,  on  the  10th  of  October,  but  he  lived  not  long 
enough  to  learn  that  he  obtained  so  honorable  a  distinotion,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  have  cheered  him  in  his  last  moments. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  when  his  despatches,  accompanied  by  the 
colors  of  the  IFnited  States  4th  Regiment  reached  London,  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns  fired  a  salute,  and  in  one  short  week  afterwards 
Brock  died." 

In  a  despatch  from  Earl  Bathurst,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  following  tribute  of  respect  is 
paid  by  the  British  government  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock  : 
*'  His  Royal  •  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  fully  aware  of  the 
severe  loss  which  his  Majesty's  service  has  experienced  in  the 
death  of  Major-Gcneral  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  That  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  clouded  a  victory  of  much  greater  importance. 
His  Majesty  has  lost  in  him,  not  only  an  able  and  meritorioiis 
officer,  but  one  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  of  provincial 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  displayed  qualities  admirably 
adapted  to  dismay  the  disloyal,  to  reconcile  the  wavering,  and  to 
animate  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  against  successive  at- 
tempts of  thd  enemy  to  invade  the  province,  in  the  last  of  which 
he  ^11 ;  too  prodigal  of  that  life  of  which  his  eminent  services  had 
taught  us  to  understand  the  value.'' 

We  opine,  that  every  one  knows  the  circumstances  of  his  glori> 
ous  fall  and  death  ;  if  not,  the  splendid  monument  on  the  sacred 
heights  of  Queenston,  reddened  with  the  hero's  blood,  erected  as 
a  spontaneous  free-will  offering  to  his  memory,  by  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  British  America  generally,  can  pathetically  tell  the 
tale.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  append  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
memorable  battle  which  took  place,  and  in  which  he  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  and  honor  of  his  country  ;  and  a  more  length- 
ened account  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life  in  this  country  and 
the  war  of  1812.  We  feel  we  cannot  perform  that  duty  better, 
than  by  giving  the  able  speech  of  Sir  Allan  N.  McNab,  the  worthy 
baronet  of  Dundum,  delivered  on  the  very  spot  to  the  remaining 
survivors  and  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  party,  met  to  inaugurate  the  restored  monument 
in  1859 : 

''  My  friends,^'  said  the  gallant  baronet,  '^  we  meet  upon  the 
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umTenaiy  of  a  day  freshly  remembered  by  some  now  present,  and 
rendered  deeply  interesting  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  by 
the  erent  which  will  for  ever  associate  the  13th  October  with 
Qaeenston  Heights.     On  that  day,  forty-seven  years  ago,  was  fought 
upon  these  heights  what  is  known  in  history  and  in  your  family  tra- 
ditions as  the  ''  Battle  of  Qaeenston/'      It  was,  though  crowned 
vith  ultimate  success,  a  day  of  vicissitudes,  and  not  without  alloy. 
When  hoetilitiefl  suddenly  commenced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  year  1812,  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  mother  country  were, 
under  the  illustrious  Wellington,  engaged  in  the  sanguinary  opera- 
tions of  the  war  in  Europe ;  and  knowing  the  inability  of  the  king 
to  succor   us  with  reinforcements  adequate  to  our  defence,  the 
illustrions  Brock,  with  implicit  faith,  at  once  placed  his  reliance 
mmfy  upon  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  our  ever  faithful 
Indian  allies,  for  the  protection  of  this  part  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions.     Events  proved  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
His  first   exploit  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  which   he 
organicedy  composed  of  volunteers  from   the  militia  and  Indian 
p. amors,  and  the  few  regular  troops  at  his  disposal.     He  led  that 
expeditioii  fh>m  the  seat  of  government  to  the  capture  of  Detroit : 
and  such  was  his  imposing  i^vance,  that  the  terrified  garrison — 
the  fort — the  guns — ^and  munitions  of  war  were  all  surrendered  at 
discretion.     The  clouds  of  war  having  been  promptly  dispersed  in 
that  extremity  of  the  province,  soon  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara,  and  then  ensued  a  series  of  encounters,  in  three  succes- 
sire  years,  which  have  rendered  the  Niagara  frontier,  already  cele- 
brated for  its  mighty  cataract,  famous  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
British  empire. 

'^The  first  serious  battle  was  upon  these  heights.  In  the  early 
put  of  that  momentous  day  the  enemy  had  gained  possession  of 
the  elevated  ground,  and  the  intrepid  Brock,  regardless  of  their 
Dumbers  and  position,  made  a  too  daring  attempt  to  dislodge  them. 
While  valiantly  charging  up  the  abrupt  ascent,  at  the  head  of  a 
^tf  inferior  force,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Brock  fell — ^not  as 
Wolfe  fell — ^in  the  arms  of  Victory — for  Victory  still  hovered  in 
the  distance.  He  fell,  rather  as  Montcalm  (a  kindred  spirit)  fell 
-HQ  the  moment  of  repulse  ;  and,  like  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 
^  met  a  soldier's  death  upon  the  battle-field.  He  fell  in  the  arms 
<>f  his  ooontry,  and  they  shall  for  ever  embrace  him.  You  all 
Ww  the  sequel.  Although  the  enemy  prevailed  in  the  outset, 
^od  though  the  chivalrous  Brock  and  his  gallant  aide-de-camp 
uid  many  other  gallant  men  had  fallen,  and  although  discomfited 
^^  a  timey  jet  the  survivors,  not  dismayed  or  cast  down,  but  im- 
Hl«d  by  the  thrilling  example  of  their  late  leader,  and  burning 
to  avenge  the  fall  of  the  hero  and  his  comrades,  soon  rallied  again 
^er  the  gallant  Sir  Roger  Sheafiie,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
^iikIi  and  gathering  up  their  strength,  they  with  renewed  energy 
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reianied  to  the  oombat  and  crowned  the  day,  and  crowned  these 
heights  with  a  brilliant  rictory.     It  may,  without  ezaggeimtion 
(allowing  for  the  difference  in  numbers)  be  almost  said  of  the 
final  attack  by  the  remnant  of  the  regular  soldiers,  militiA  and 
Indian  warriors,  at  the  close  of  that  day,  as  has  been  beantiiiiUy 
said,  by  the  eloquent  Napier,  of  the  final  advance,  to  retrieTe 
the  day,  of  the  renowned  7th  and  28rd  Fusileer  Regiments  at  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  upon  the  bloody  field  of  AlbueniT-'  Nothing,' 
says  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  '  could  stop  that 
astonishing  infantry  :  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground  ; 
their  dreadfol  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation  ; 
their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke 
from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd  as,  with  a  horrid  cami^e, 
it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigor  of  the  attack,  to  the  furthest 
edge  of  the  heights.    There  the  enemy's  reserve,  mixing  with  the 
struggling  multitude,  endeavored  to  restore  the  fight,  but  only 
augmented  the  irremediable  disorder,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving 
way,  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
eighteen  hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphantly  on  the  fatal  hill/ 
The  loss  of  our  beloved  general,  at  that  early  stage  of  the  war, 
cannot  be  estimated,  nor  its  effects  described.     He  had  establifihed 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
had  become  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  single  person. 

<<  The  deep  hold  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  is  manifested  by  the  lively  interest  which,  from  the  day  of 
his  death  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  universally  taken  in   his 
cherished  memory  and  undying  fame.      This  universal  feeling  of 
respect  prompted  the  legislature,  soon  after  the  peace,  to  erect  a 
monument  on  these  heights,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  illostrioas 
dead.     It  was  done ;  and  his  remains,  with  those  of  his  steadfast 
friend,  McDonell,  reposed  beneath  the  lofty  and  imposing  pile — 
fit  emblem  of  a  people's  admiration,  reverence  and  gratitude.      Of 
its  wanton  and  malicious  spoliation  you  are  well  aware.      Let  the 
corrupt  heart  that  conceived  the  design,  and  the  coward  hand  that 
polluted  a  hero's  unguarded  shrine,  under  the  cloak  of  midnight 
darkness,  remain  in  darkness  to  the  end  of  time.      We  would  not 
give  a  further  thought  to  the  reprobate  perpetrator,  but  leave  him 
to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  mankind.     The  flame  of  indica- 
tion, which  the  dastardly  act  lit  up  throughout  Canada,  biased  oon- 
spicuously  upon  these  heights  in  the  year  1840.     We  here  saw  a 
mighty  host  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  not  only  to 
express  their  resentment  of  the  foul  offence,  but  to  show  ibrth  to 
the  world  their  lasting  veneration  for  the  departed  warriors  whosei 
tomb  had  been  thus  desecrated.     It  was  there  amidst  the  vehement 
accUmation  of  thousands,  resolved  to  re-construct,  by  private  sub-^ 
scription,  another  trophy,  more  towering  than  the  first,  in  prooll 
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thai  the  feeling  which  animated  the  Legislatore  in  1815,  and  the 
nen  of  thai  day  had  not  waned,  but  still  glowed  in  every  breaat, 
uid  to  testify  that  the  lamented  soldiers,  though  dead,  did  indeed 
liTe  in  die  hearts-  of  their  oonntrymen.  The  fmits  of  that  day's 
reaolutioa  now  covering  the  bodies  of  Brock  and  MoPonell  appear 
in  the  beaatifol  column  which  stands  before  us: — '  Estoperpetua  !* 
It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  led  to  this  result.  It  being  rightly  appre- 
hended that  the  former  monument  had  been  so  much  sh^en  thai 
it  must  soon  fall  in  fragments,  the  necessity  for  taking  steps  to  re- 
place it  became  urgent.  The  initiative  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
Joiie,  1840,  by  the  men  of  Gore,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  com- 
maod.  These  gallant  men,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  parade, 
pa«ed  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  expressing,  in  strong  terms,  their 
s<dicitade  on  this  subject.  Those  resolutions,  having  been,  by  me, 
innsmitted  through  the  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Bullock,  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Sir  George  Arthur,  were  cordially  responded 
toby  his  Excellency.  He,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  ex- 
prened  by  the  men  of  Gore,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  desired 
object,  summoned  the  militia  and  other  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Cuiada  to  assemble  on  Queenston  Heights  on  the  thirtieth  of  July 
of  the  same  year.  In  obedience  to  the  call,  a  meeting  of  many 
thousands  took  plaee  at  the  base  of  the  shattered  coluu  n,  and  there 
resolutions  were  passed,  which  I  need  not  detain  you  by  repeating. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  offerings  were  to  be  spontaneous,  and  that 
the  q>portanity  might,  without  inconvenience  to  the  contributors, 
be  extended  as  widely  as  the  inclination  prevailed,  the  amount  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  militia  was  limited  to 
one  day's  pay  of  their  respective  ranks  when  on  active  service. 

^'  SubsCTiptions  were  from  time  to  time,  received  from  thousands 
vho  were  thns  appealed  to,  and  additional  sums  were  received  from 
other  sources — among  others,  the  officers  and  men  of  several  r^i- 
Biente  of  the  Loyal  New  Brunswick  Militia  presented  their  dona- 
tions, and  expressed  in  warm  tenns  their  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Qea^ral  Brock,  and  ihmr  sympathy  with  the  object  in  contem- 
plation. Very  handsome  contributions  were  also  made  by  the 
brave  Indian  chie&  and  warriors  ;  many  of  whom  rendered  such 
90od  service  on  the  memorable  thirteenth  of  October  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  some  the  most  trying  that  occurred  during  the 
nr.  The  remittances  of  these  brave  and  faithful  warriors  were 
aeoompaoied  by  addresses  to  the  Queen's  representative,  expressive 
of  their  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  atrocioas  act  of  desecration 
which  had  rendered  their  assistance  necessary.  These  addresses 
eaanated  from  the  chiefs  of  different  tribes,  scattered  throughout 
Upper  Canada,  and  all  breathed  a  similar  feeling,  expressed  in  the 
native  eloquence  and  beauty  of  knguage  for  which  the  warrior 
ehieis  of  tne  '  red  men  of  the  forest,'  are  so  justly  celebrated. 
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Id  aoknowledgifig  their  liberal  gifts  they  were  assured  that  their 
names  should  be  honorably  associated  with  those  of  their  white 
brethren  in  this  laud&ble  undertaking,  as  their  moneT  would  be 
mingled  with  the  oommon  fund  raised  for  the  aceompUshment  of 
a  common  object.  And  it  has  been  done.  It  may  be  proper  here- 
after to  publish  the  whole  correspondence  and  proceedings  which 
ensued  idler  the  meeting  of  the  30th  of  July,  1840,  including  the 
names  of  all  the  militiamen  and  others,  through  whose  pecuniary 
aid  the  committee  was,  after  much  unavoidable  delay,  enabled  to 
commence  and  eventually  to  finish  the  structure  which  we  are 
now  assembled  formally  to  inaugurate.  But  it  would  quite  exceed 
the  limits  of  an  address  like  this,  which,  I  fear  will  prove  un- 
reasonably long,  although  restricted  to  general  observationsy  without 
entering  upon  details.  I  will,  therefore,  merely  add  that  donations 
were  received  from  gentlemen  in  England,  including  Greneral 
Brock's  brother ;  from  Lord  Aylmer,  Lord  Sydenham  and  Sir 
John  Harvey ;  from  militiamen  of  Lower  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  but  principally  from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  militia 
and  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  within  the  limits  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  monies  received  amounted  to  $50,211,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $47,944,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,267  in  hand.  De- 
signs were  called  for,  and  the  one  submitted  by  the  talented  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Thomas,'!'  was  selected.  Under  his  superintendence  the 
whole  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  by  Mr.  Worthington,'*'  the 
builder,  in  the  style  you  see.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  hope, 
that  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  skill  of  the  builder  ;  and,  associated  as  they  have  be- 
come with  the  work,  it  cannot  Ml  to  constitute  a  conspicuous  and 
lasting  proof  of  their  professional  abilities. 

'^My  friends,  this  monument  represents  a  free-will  oflferiog 
flowing  from  emotions  which  reminiscences  of  the  last  war  awaken. 
It  commemorates  the  feelings  of  the  country,  inspired  by  the  death 
of  Brock  and  the  brave  men  who  fell  with  him  on  these  heights, 
enhanced  by  the  subsequent  achievements  which,  invigorated  and 
encouraged  by  their  example,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Canada  proud- 
ly exult  in.  It  points  back  to  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  in 
former  years.  It  points  forward  to  the  deeds  which  those  scenes 
inculcate.  In  those  years  the  blood  of  our  militia  and  of  our 
valiant  Indian  allies  was  freely  shed,  and  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  the  regular  soldiers  with  whom  they  fought  and  died  side  by 
side  in  defence  of  Canada.  Yes,  with  a  spirit  and  endurance  be- 
yond all  praise,  the  three,  supporting  each  other,  maintained  the 
whole  line  of  an  extended  frontier,  and  repelled  attack  at  every 
point.  Though  sometimes  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and 
not  alwavs  able  to  at  once  dislodge  the  enemy,  yet  they  stMdily 
resbted  his  incursions  and  circumscribed  his  foothold  within  the 

*0f  Toronto,  Canada  Weit 
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narrowest  limits.     I  may  mention,  as  instances,  the  lines  of  cir- 

enmvaUation — the  cross-roads  forming  the  centre,  which  hemmed 

ID  the  enemy  in  the  town  of  Niagara  in  1813,  and  the  siege  and 

inveetment  of  Fort  Erie  in  1814.      In  the  end,  hy  indomitable 

perveyerance  and  nnflinching  courage,  every  invader  was  ezpelled| 

K  that  when  the  welcome  news  of  peace  reached  ne,  no  part  of 

our  soil,  diat  I  can  remember,  remained  in  possession    of  the 

United  States  forces.      We  had  conquered  territory   to  restore*  by 

the  terms  of  the  treaty — ^none  to  receive  back.     All  that  we  boast 

of  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  the  devoted  spirit  of  our 

men— 88  instances  of  their   prowess  let  Chateauguay,   Chrysler's 

Farm,  Ogdensburgh,  Stoney  Greek,   Fort  Niagara,    Queenston 

Heights  and  Lund/s  Lane  testify.    The  details  of  these  conflicts, 

<o  which  might  be  added  many  others,  not  less  than  fifty  in  all, 

would,  though  full  of  interest,  exceed  the  Hmits  of  this  occasion  ; 

it  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  narrate  them.      It  may,  however, 

interest  you  to  be  told  that,  on  this  frontier  the  last  shot  was  fired, 

on  Lyon's  Creek  at  Cook's  Mills,  in  the  month  of  October,  not  on 

the  I3th  but  the  19th,  in  the  year  1814.     The  echo  of  that  shot 

Buy  still  vibrate  in  the  ears  of  some  present.     It  was  providentially 

oniaioed  that  it  should  prove  a  farewell  shot ;  the  precursor  of  a 

lasting  peace  with  our  high-spirited  and   gallant  neighbours,  of 

vhom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  with  characteristic  impuhie  they 

^umly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  bravely  sustained 

it  in  many  hot  encounters.     It  is  our  mutual  interest,  and  doubtless, 

oar  mutual  inclination  and  desire,  to  live  in  the  friendly  intercourse 

^  good  fellowship  which  have  since  prevailed.     Let  no  turbu- 

leooe  disturb  the  harmony.     May  no  international  strife  ever  again 

place  us  in  a  hostile  attitude.     The  sympathy  manifested  by  that 

people  at  the   foneral  of  General  Brock,  when  his  remains  were 

first  interred  at  For«  George,  and  in  the  steps  afterwards  taken  to 

<io  honor  to  his  memory,  evinced  how  justly  they  appreciate  heroic 

(^itaracter,  and  accords  well  with  the  spirit  of  a  nation  emulous  of 

Wroie  deeds. 

My  Friends,  when  we  extol  the  gallantry  of  our  militia,  we 
<lo  them  but  half  justice,  and  do  commend  but  a  part  only  of  the 
tnerit  which  distinguished  them.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
cxposore  and  the  privations  which  (thinly  clad  and  ill  provided  as 
lasny  poor  men  were)  all  endured  during  three  long  years  of  trial. 
There  were  the  out-lying  picket ;  the  frontier  guard  ;  the  senti- 
^^h  vigilance  ;  the  midnight  patrol  ;  the  morning  watch ; — ^there 
vere  the  storms  of  the  seasons,  there  were  the  sickness  and  death. 
Add  to  this,  wives  and  children — mothers  and  sisters — ^the  aged 
iQd  infirm — ^houses  and  bams — ^the  cattle  and  the  grain — all  but 
<ie8erted,  at  the  imperative  call  to  arms  of  their  invaded  country. 
^\  required  the  highest  moral  ocfurage  to  relinquish,  as  oar  militia 
^}  their  peaoefiil  homes  when  summoned  away  by  the  loud  blasts 
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of  war.  My  friends,  I.  indalge  in  no  fietion  or  flights  of  imagina- 
tion in  these  allusions  to  harrowing  reooUections ;  they  are  reali- 
ties viyid  in  living  memory.  There  are,  Amongst  us,  those  whose 
hearts  still  bleed  at  the  remembranoe  of  those  days  so  full  of 
angoish,  glorious  though  they  were.  Let  the  historian,  then, 
when  he  narrates  the  valiant  deeds  of  our  militia,  not  omit  to  add 
that  they  were  performed  in  days  full  oi  domestic  anxiety,  dis- 

auietude  and  care,  in  all  parts  of  the  province ;  and  espeoially  on 
liis  frontier,   where    every  home  was  abandoned,  almost  every 
house  burnt  down,  and  every  farm  kid  waste,  from  the  town  of 
Niagara,  at  one  extremity,  to  Fort  Erie  at*the  other.     Let  him  re- 
cord that  the   men,  whose  brilliant  acts  he  lauds  and  holds  up  U> 
imitation,  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  toils  of  the  campaign  and 
the  violence  of  the  foe,  but,  in  tearing  themselves  from  their 
families  and  homes,  had  to  encounter  the  more  severe  and  painful 
trial  of  overcomiug  some  of  the  profoundest  and  best  affections  of 
their  nature.     It  was  in  scenes  such  as  then  occurred  that  the 
scourge  of  war  was  felt,  and  that  the  genuine  heroism  of  a  stout 
hearted  people  was  most  touchingly  displayed.     It  was  the  sublime 
of  patriotism.     By  obeying  as  they  did  the  voice  of  duty,  and 
standing  boldly  forward  in  the  foremost  ranks,  they  protected  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  need,  thev  saved  their  dwellings  frojoi  deso- 
lation, and  shielded  their  families  from  impending  dangers^  and, 
in  the  end,  they  triumphed  !     They  proved  that,  while  oar  coun- 
try is  true  to  itself,  no  foreign  power  can  ever  ride  its  destinies  or 
subjugate  its  people.    Every  drop  of  blood  shed,  every  life  lost 
in  that  eventful  struggle,  did  but  cement  more  strongly  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  and  Idelity  to  the  Crown,  and  did  but  develop 
more  and  more  that  loyal  and  martial  spirit  with  which  I  am  ever 
proud  to  proclaim  the  militia  of  Upper  Canada  have  been  always 
animated.     The  militia  of  that  day  acted  as  became  them,  and 
were  taught  by  the  graphic  teaching  of  example  how  it  would  be- 
come their  posterity  to  act,  should  (which  God  avert)  a  call  of 
like  urgency  ever  again  invoke  a  like  energy  and  devotion  in  the 
military  service  of   their  countrv.      When  we  reflect  then,  that 
the  militia  were  led  to  their  earliest  triumphs,  and  inspired  with 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  by  the  encouraging  example  of  Brock, 
that  the  example  and  influence  became,  as  it  were,  the  founidation  of 
aH  that  followed  his  untimely  death,  we  can  understand  how  it 
is  that  all  adore  his  memory. 

<<  Friends, 'this  fit  emblem  of  a  nation's  gratitude  is  now  inaugu- 
rated. We  here  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Bro^, 
and  those  who  fell  by  his  side  upon  this  battle  field,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  imperishable  memory  of  all  who  fell  in  defence  of 
Canada.  It  is  the  becoming  offering  of  an  admiring  and  grateful 
people  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  It  grandlv  illustrates  the  affection 
stead&stiy  cherished  for  the  heroic  champion  who,  in  the  dark 
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ham  of  oar  adYersity,  laid  down  hk  life  in  onr  cause.  It  is  a 
splendid  and  imposing  proof  that  half  a  century  has  not  diminished 
tbe  public  esteem  for  that  noble  man,  nor  dimmed  the  reoolleotion 
of  big  noble  actions.  It  is  a  consammptiqn  in  which  all  proudly 
exult  and  warmly  participate.  It  is  a  commemoration  of  this  anniyer- 
savyworthy  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  perpetuates  events 
tht  shall  never  be  obliterated.  It  shews  forth  the  spirit  of  this 
^y,  and  should  future  exigencies  require  it,  a  like  spirit  would  be 
aronged  half  a  century  to  come — ^yea  to  the  latest  posterity — ^by  a 
people  ever  prepared  to  evince  that  there  exists,  to  the  memory  of 
Brock,  a  monument  more  durable  than  stone,  in  the  patriot  hearts 
of  successive  generations.  Well  done,  noble  militia !  Well  done^ 
people  of  Canwia  !  Let  this  spot  be  hallowed  to  the  latest  time, 
hnored  to  the  remains  of  the  heroic  dead  !  May  they  repose  in 
peace  until  the  Judgment  morning,  when  the  sound  of  me  last 
tnunp  shall  rend  this  pillar — burst  the  tomb-~and  awaken  the 
sleepers  to  the  resurrection,  eternal  life !  One  word  more.  Would 
^  what  I  have  said  were  better  said,  and  more  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. Before  we  part,  permit  me,  in  Uie  name  of  Canada,  to  thank 
jon  for  your  voluntary  presence  here  to-day,  to  pay  these  last  ob- 
sequies at  the  shrine  of  Brock.  I  feel  that  I  may  also  thank  you, 
in  the  name  of  his  Excellency  the  Govemor-0«neral,  who  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  joined  us,  had  not  a  sad  bereavement,  which  we  all 
^kyre,  prevented  his  attendance.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  our  much  respected  and  old  friends.  Sir  John  Beverley 
Hobinson  and  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  both  of  whom  fought  at  the 
Wtle  of  Queenston,  and  the  latter  of  whom  w&s  severely  wounded  ; 
bat  I  regret  to  say  that  their  official  duties,  in  holding  the  circuit 
eonrta,  deprives  us  of  the  honor  of  their  presence,  and  them  of 
^e  gratification  it  would  have  afforded  them  to  have  attended  on 
tluB  interesting  occasion.  I  feel  that  I  may  thank  you  and  all  the 
coQ^butors  to  this  pious  work,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  for  this 
^fying  manifestation  of  loyalty.  In  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
uame  of  the  committee,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man,  I  must  heartily  thank  you,  and  all  other  contributors,  towards  a 
consummation  which  has  been  near  my  heart  for  many  years — an 
^ent  in  which  I  glory,  and  which  renders  this  to  me  one  of  the  proud- 
^  and  happiest  days  of  my  life.  And  now,  remarking  that  this 
laonumentu  pile  was  commenced,  and  has  been  finished,  in  the 
reign  of  onr  most  gracious  and  justly  beloved  queen,  Victoria,  I 
^11  dose,  by  proposing  to  you,  what  is  ever  enthusiastically 
'eeeived,  and  heartily  responded  to  by  the  loyal  militia  of  Canada: 
'HiTee  cheers  for  the  Queen — Gk>d  bless  her  V* 

The  r^ret  manifested  at  the  death  of  the  brave  and  high  souled 
^end  was  not  confined  to  Canada.  In  England  it  also  found  a 
Tent ;  and  the  Imperial  Government  appropriated  a  large  sum  of 
'^^ooey,  and  erected  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
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cathedral.  On  the  oceaaion  of  the  late  visit  of  the  heir  appaitrat 
to  the  Britiah  throne,  another  touching  incident  took  place,  which 
shewed  that  Brock  was  still  remembered.  An  obelisk  h^d  been 
erected  where  he  fell ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  the  honor  to 
lay  the  comer  stone  thereof — ^thus  paying  anpther  compliment  to 
the  illnstrions  dead.  It  was  a  princely  act,  and  will  be  long 
remembered  by  all  those  present. 


TECUMSEH. 

This  celebrated  Indian  chief  was  bom  in  1770,  and  died  October 
5,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Shawanee  warrior,  and  was  bom 
on  the  Scioto  river,  Ohio.  He  was  engaged  in  many  incursions  into 
Kentucky,  and  intercepted  many  boats  descending  the  Ohio.  It 
is  supposed  that  about  1806,  he  and  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  the 
prophet,  formed  the  project  of  uniting  all  the  western  Indians 
in  a  war  against  the  Americans.  When  General  Harrison  attacked 
and  defeated  the  prophet  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  November 
7,  1811,  Tecum  sen  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  soudi.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  he  was  an  ally  to  the  British,  with  the  rMik  of 
brigadier-general.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  at  the  second 
assault  in  July,  be  was  present,  being  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
warriors.  In  tlie  battle  of  Moravian  town,  on  the  Thames,  at 
which  Proctor  was  the  British  general,  the  American  general, 
Harrison,  had  for  his  aids  General  i'ass  and  Commodore  Perry. 
Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson  commanded  on  the  led,  and  came  into 
personal  conflict  it  is  said  with  Teonmseh.  His  horse  being  killed 
and  himself  wounded  by  three  balls  in  his  right  thigh,  and  two 
in  his  left  arm,  the  savage  chief  rushed  upon  him  with  his 
tomahawk ;  but,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  Johnson  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  In  this  battle.  Colonel  Johnson's  bivtther, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Johnson,  was  killed.  The  project  of 
uniting  all  the  western  Indians  against  the  Americans,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  execute  the  project,  display  a  savage  ener^  and 
perseverance  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  prophet  as  weU  as  the 
warrior  being  now  deceased,  such  a  combination  will  probably 
never  be  made  again.  No  one,  however,  can  fully  calculate  the  in> 
estimable  value  of  these  devoted  '*  red  men,''  led  on  by  the  brave 
Tecumseh  during  the  great  struggle  of  1812.  But  for  them,  it  is 
probable,  that  we  should  not  now  have  a  Canada ;  and  if  we  had,  we 
would  not  enjoy  the  liberty  and  privileges  which  we  poaswa  in  so 
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ouaeftt  a  degree.  King  Philip  Pontiae,  the  Ottawa  chief,  who  in 
1763,  oaptnred  Miohilimaokinao,  and  iaveeted  Detroit ;  the  Prophet 
and  Teenmaeh  may  be  regarded  aa  the  meet  remarkable  of  the 
stTige  warriors  of  America.  Hia  life  waa  written  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Onke,  1841. 


GENERAL  Sib  ROGER  H.  SHEAFPE,  Bart. 

From  what  we  can  learn  of  this  celebrated  man,  we  understand 
be  was  bom  in  Beaton,  United  States,  on  the  15th  July,  1768,  and 
was  the  third  aon  of  William  Sheaffe,  Esquire,  deputy-collector  of 
iter  Mijeiify'a  customs  at  that  port,  by  Susannah,  eldeat  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ohild,  Bsquire,  of  Boston.  His  &ther  having  died, 
£tfl  Percy,  who  had  ms  quarters  at  his  mother's  house,  evinoed  an 
itterast  in  the  lad's  welfare,  took  him  away  with  him,  and  gave  him 
a  militaiy  education,  alao  purchased  a  commission  for  him  in  the 
army,  and  ever  afterwards,  while  he  lived,  was  his  friend  and  patron. 
This  ve  take  from  the  Honorable  Lorenao  Sabines'  HUtoiy  of  the 
^mmam  LoyaiuU;  the  following  we  obtain  from  Cannon's  Huto- 
rieal  ReiSoTtU  of  the  British  Arm^. 

Sir  Bo^  Sheaffe  commenced  his  military  career  as  an  ensign, 
is  the  fifuL  Fusileers,  his  commission  being  dated  1st  May,  1778, 
in  which  regiment  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  on  the  27Ui 
December,  1780.  Lieutenant  Sheaffe  served  in  Ireland  from 
Jaavaiy,  1781,  to  May,  1787,  and  in  Canada  from  July  following 
to  September,  1797.  In  17d4,  he  was  employed  under  the  orders 
i>f  I^rd  Dorchester,  and  with  instructions  from  Lieutenant-Gover- 
Dor8iiiieoe,  on  a  pablic  mission  to  protest  against  certain  settlements 
u«de  by  the  Americuis,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  On 
the  5th  May,  1795,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
fifth  Fuaileera,  and  on  the  13th  December,  1797,  was  promoted 
^jor  in  the  eighty-first  regiment,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  lientenant-ooionel  of  the  forty-ninth  regiment,  on  the  22nd 
March,  1798. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sheaffe  served  in  Holland,  from  August  to 
No?ember,  1799 ;  in  the  Baltic  from  March  to  July,  1801 ;  and  in 
Canada  from  September,  1802,  to  October,  1811.  On  the  25th 
A.pril,  1808,  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  and  op  the 
^th  June,  1811,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
>giin  served  in  Canada,  from  the  29th  July,  1812,  to  November, 
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1818.  The  Amerioans  hayine  inyaded  Upper  Canada,  at  Queens- 
ton,  on  the  13th  October,  1812,  and  General  Brock,  oommanding 
in  the  province,  having  fidlen  in  a  eallant  efibrt,  with  an  inde- 
pendent foroe,  to  oppose  them,  Major-Oeneral  Sheaffs,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  assembled  some  regular  troops  and  militia^ 
with  a  few  Indians,  and  the  same  day  attacked  them  in  a  woody 
height,  which  they  occupied  above  the  town,  and  completely  de- 
feated them,  though  far  exceeding  his  own  followers  in  number, 
their  commander  delivering  his  sword,  and  surrendering  his 
surviving  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  important  service,  Major-General 
Sheaffe  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  dated  16th  Januaiy,  181B. 
When  the  Americans  attacked  York  (now  Toronto)  in  April,  1818, 
he  concocted  such  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  town  as  he 
thought  expedient ;  but  did  not  stay  to  assist  the  local  militia,  he 
and  his  staff  evacuating  York,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  attack  of 
the  Americans ;  for  this  he  has  been  much  condemned,  but  no 
doubt  certain  more  weighty  matters  demanded  his  attention  in 
another  part  of  the  province,  more  particularly  as  he  was  then  ad- 
ministrator of  the  government,  having  been  so  oonstitated  on 
Brock's  death. 

He  continued  to  command  in  Canada  West,  and  to  administer  its 
government,  until  June,  1813,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
De  Rottenburg.  On  quitting  the  government,  he  received  from 
the  resident  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  aa  address 
expressing  their  sense  of  ^<  that  dbplay  of  candor,  juatioe,  and 
impartiality,  which  had  marked  his  administration,  and  the  urbanity 
and  confidence  of  his  official  intercourse."  They  fiirther  acknow- 
ledge their  conviction,  that  they  owed  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
province  to  his  militiury  talents  on  the  memorable  day  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  25th  March,  1814 ;  but  the  appointment 
was  recalled  and  deferred,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  affairs 
in  Europe. 

Sir  Roger  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  on 
the  19th  July,  1821,  and  on  the  2lst  December,  1829,  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  thirty-sixth  regiment.  He  was  advanced  to*  the 
rank  of  general,  on  the  28th  June,  1828.  His  death  occurred  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  July,  1851. 

He  married  in  1810,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Coffin,  Esquire, 
of  Quebec,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  CofiELn,  iaxt., 
of  whom  W.  F.  Coffin,  Esquire,  of  Ottawa  city,  C.  W.,  is  a 
descendant,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  bat  they 
all  died  before  him,  unmarried.  Lady  Sheaffe  survived  the  gallant 
general  but  a  few  years. 
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BARON  DE  ROTTENBURG,  K.C.H. 

This  dislingaished  officer  was  appointed  major  in  Hompefich's 
SnsBan  in  1795,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  following  year ;  and 
vas  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  60th  Foot  at  the  dose 
of  1797.  He  serred  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  in  1798.  In 
the  same  year  he  formed  the  5th  battalion  of  the  60th  Redment 
bto  a  riile  corps,  and  prepared  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
exercise  of  riflemen  and  light  in&ntry,  and  their  conduct  in  the 
field ;  which,  having  been  approved  by  his  royal  highness  the  com- 
numder-in-chief,  were  published  by  authority,  and  made  general 
for  the  army. 

Baron  Be  Rottenburg  was  at  the  taking  of  Surinam  in  1799.  In 
1B05  he  received  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  bri- 
^ieNgeneral,  and  commanded  for  a  time  the  ezercidc  of  four  batta- 
HoQs  of  light  infantry,  at  the  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare,  under  Sir  David  Baird ;  but  was,  in  the  same  year,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Irish  to  the  English  staff,  and  stationed  at  Ashford 
in  Kent,  on  similar  duty.  In  1809  he  commanded  the  light  troops 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  staff 
in  Kent.  In  May,  1810,  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  in  Canadai 
Uid  took  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec ;  in  the  same 
y^r  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1812,  on 
^6  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Montreal  district;  and  in  1813  he  took  the  com- 
oa&d  of  the  troops  in  the  upper  province,  and  was  sworn  in  presi- 
dent of  Upper  Canada.  In  1812,  he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
<>(  De  Rous  r^;iment.  In  1814  and  1815,  he  commanded  the  left 
di^on  of  the  army  in  Canada,  and  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
^ber  of  the  latter  year.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1819,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  England,  on  the  24th 
^pril,  1832.  His  son  is  the  present  Baron  De  Rottenburg,  a 
^^^  of  whom  appears  in  this  work. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  PROCTOR. 

fliifSY  A.  Pbootob,  one  of  the  most  brave  and  distinguished 
^litiah  officers  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Mj  m  Wales.    He  was  born  in  the  year  1787 ',  and,  selecting 
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Uie  annv  as  his  profession^  early  joined  its  ranks,  in  which  he 
saw  maoh  service. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  American  war  with  Great  Britun, 
he  proceeded  to  this  conntoy  in  command  of  the  41st  Regiment,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  engi^ed  with  the  Americans.  He  was 
despatched  to  Amherstbarg  by  General  Brock  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  Hull,  whose  forces  he  repulsed  from  that  place,  and  defeated 
at  Brownston  ;  an  eiploit  which  contributed  much  to  the  Ml  of 
Detroit  and  the  capitulation  of  Hull*  and  the  American  army. 

He  also  opened  the  campaign  of  1818,  by  achieving  a  brilliant 
victorv  over  a  superior  force,  under  Winchester,  on  the  river  Raisin, 
for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In 
the  same  year  he  aid  some  damage  to  the  enemy's  works  at  San- 
dusky, and  only  retired  when  their  fire  was  so  fierce  and  terrific 
as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  entire  expedition. 

His  after  conduct  at  Moravian  town,  on  the  Thames,  when, 
hemmed  in  by  Harrison,  with  a  large  and  effective  army,  is  well 
worthy  of  indulgent  consideration ;  but  following  the  defeat  of  Bar- 
clay, he  was  wanted  is  a  victim,  and  fell  accordingly.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial  ]  the  court  found  that  he  had  not  retreated 
with  judgment,  and  had  not  judiciously  disposed  of  his  force, 
considering  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  his  situation;  bat  it 
further  found  that  his  personal  conduct  was  neither  defective  nor 
reproachable.  He  was,  however,  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from 
rank  and  pay  for  six  months.  He  commanded  again  during  the  war. 
General  Proctor  was  much  admired  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  viewed  by  them  as  altogether 
arbitrary  and  unmerited.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  died  at  his  seat  in  Wales,  at  the  latter 
end  of  1869. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  PLENDERLEATU. 

An  estimable  and  courageous  officer,  who  took  part  in  the  Ame 
rioan  war  of  1812.  He  had  served  in  Canada  for  some  time  prci 
vious  to  that  event,  during  which  period  he  had^  contracted  th 
friendship  and  esteem  of  i3l.  At  the  eogagement  at  Stoney  Creek 
under  Sir  John  Harvey,  his  gallantry  was  conspicuous.  He  was  ala 
engaged  at  Queenston  with  a  portion  of  his  (49th)  regiment,  and  di 
played  much  courage  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  in  many  othi 
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important  undertekings  during  hiB  stay  in  Oanadft.  He  survived 
die  w  many  years ;  but  suffered  severely  from  numerous  wounds 
which  he  had  received  during  the  struggle.  He  died^  we  believe, 
at  Clifton  near  Bristol,  England. 


MAJOKrGENERAL  JOHN  MURRAY. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  a 
jooDger  son  of  Walter  Murray,  Esq.,  of  St.  James's,  in  that  island. 
He  entered  the  service  in  his  Majesty's  37th  Regiment  in  1792. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  following  year,  the  37th  was 
amongst  the  first  of  the  British  army  sent  over  to  Ostcnd,  and  very 
shortly  after  their  landing  went  into  action.  In  one  of  the  early 
sorties  Ensign  Murray  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  face,  which 
remained  in  his  head  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  fell 
through  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in 
the  same  regiment,  and  was  aflerwards  taken  prisoner,  with  nearly 
half  of  his  corps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Waal  in  Holland,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  mistaking  from  their  dress  a  division  of  the  French 
eavatiy  for  the  British.  Being  detained  a  prisoner  for  a  length  of 
time,  on  his  release  he  was  promoted  in  the  same  regiment  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  accompanying  it  to  Gibraltar  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  obtained  his  majority  in  the  4th  Regiment ;  and  after  the  peace 
of  1802,  was  appointed  to  the  39th. 

When  the  100th  Regiment  was  raised  previous  to  1812,  he  joined 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  sent  with  them  to  British  North 
Ammca.  He  then  became  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  and  in  that  capacity  kad  the  command  of  the  urmy  in  ad- 
unee,  and  intended  to  check  the  proceedings  of  a  very  superior  force 
of  the  United  States  army,  whose  object  was  to  render  the  position 
of  the  British  untenable,  by  laying  waste  the  whole  of  the  fVontier 
of  Upper  Canada.  Colonel  Murray  marched  with  his  comparatively 
small  body  of  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  obliging  them  to  abandon 
^e  enterprise ;  and,  taking  Fort  Oeorge,  drove  them  out  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  subsequent  assault  and  capture  of  the  Fort  of  Niagara 
in  thus  mentioned  in  '*  Oeneral  Orders,"  dated  Quebec,  December 
29,1813: 

'^The  fort  oi  Niagara  was  most  gallantly  carried  by  assault  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
instant,  by  a  detachment  consisting  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Royals, 
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the  flank  companies  of  Uie  4l8ty  Uie  lOOUi  Reginient,  and  a  saall 
party  of  the  royal  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray. 
The  enemy  suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Leonard,  the  commandant,  several  officers,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners.  This  gallant  enterprise 
was  achieved  with  the  loss  on  our  part  of  veiy  few  of  our  brave 
men;  but  his  Excellency  has  to  regret  the  rail  of  Lieutenant 
Nolan  of  the  100th  Regiment,  and  that  Colonel  Murray  has  been 
wounded.  All  the  ordnance  mounted  in  the  fort,  together  with 
three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  clothing,  and  military  stores  of  every 
description,  to  a  considerable  amount,  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
His  Excellency  is  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  the  official 
details  of  this  brilliant  affair,  which  reflects  the  highest  honor 
upon  Colonel  Murray,  and  the  small  detachment  under  his 
command/' 

When,  by  the  peace,  Colonel  Murray's  services  were  no  longer 
required  in  Canada,  thinking  his  health  might  .benefit  by  a  resi- 
dence in  a  milder  climate,  he  passed  some  time  in  France  ;  but, 
having  there  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  whose  early  death  was 
the  source  of  deep  affliction  to  him,  he  returned  in  broken  health 
and  spirits  to  England ;  and  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne 
with  his  characteristic  patience  and  fortitude,  ne  died  at  Brighton, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  leaving  an  only  daughter. 


Sir  THOMAS  BLIGH  ST.  GEORGE,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 

This  brave  and  distinguished  officer  was  an  ensign  in  the  27th 
Foot,  and  removed  from  that  regiment  to  the  11th  in  1783,  and  in 
1790  he  obtained  «  lieutenancy  in  the  same.  During  that  period 
he  served  at  Gibraltar,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  months' 
leave  of  absence.  In  April,  1793^  he  embarked  with  the  troops  for 
Toulon,  and  was  present  in  all  the  actions  that  occurred,  until  the 
evacuation  of  that  place  in  December  following.  He  served  in 
1794  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Fiorensa,  Bastia,  and  Calvi,  in  Cor- 
sica ;  and  in  1795  on  the  coast  of  France.  In  November,  1794,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the  90th  Foot.  He  served  on  the 
staff  in  Portugal  from  the  latter  end  of  1796  to  1798 ;  from  1799 
to  1802  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  from  1802  to  1805  on  the  staff 
in  England  and  Ireland.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  major  in  the 
90th  Foot;  and  in  1805  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  63rd  Foot. 
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In  Maroli  1800  he  embarked  for  this  province,  haying  been  ap- 
pointed an  inspecting  fieid-offioer  of  militia  in  the  western  section 
of  ihe  oonntry,  where  he  continued  to  serve  for  some  years.  He 
commanded  at  Amherstburg,  in  the  upper  province,  when  invaded 
and  attacked  by  Qeneral  Hull ;  and  he  likewise  commanded  the 
militia  at  the  taking  of  Detroit,  in  August,  1812,  (for  which  he 
received  a  medal),  and  at  the  river  Raisin  in  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory, when  OenenJ  Winchester  was  defeated.  In  this  service  he 
lecetyed  six  severe  wounds. 

He  was  advanced  to  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  1813,  and  to  that 
of  major-general  in  1810.  He  was  nominated  a  companion  of  the 
Btth  on  the  4th  of  June,  1815  ;  a  knight  commander  of  the 
(rTielphic  order  in  January  1885 ;  and  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
bood  at  St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  18th  February  following.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  6th  November,  1887. 


COLONEL  JAMES  FITZGIBBON. 

CoLONBL  FiTZGiBBON  was  in  the  10th  and  Olst  Regiments,  and 
retired  as  a  captain  of  the  Olengarry  Fencibles,  in  1816.  Since 
^ttime  he  has  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the  1st 
Kegiment  of  Toronto  militia,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the 
militia  of  Upper  Canada.  He  served  in  the  action  near.the  Hel- 
der,  and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Egmont- 
op-Zee.  At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  he  was  in  the  Monarch,  74, 
vhich  had  210  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  afterwards,  until 
1801,  in  Lord  Nelson's  ship  the  Elqphant — the  40th  Regiment  in 
^ese  services  acting  as  marines.  Subsequently,  in  the  American 
^r  of  1812-13-14,  he  was  in  the  actions  of  stoney  Creek,  Fort 
George,  and  Mveral  others,  including  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  At 
tbe  Beaver  ]>am8,  aided  by  a  body  of  Indian  warriors,  with  only 
forty-eight  of  ihe  40th  Regiment,  he  captured  a  force  of  fdur  hun- 
dred and  fifty  infantry,  fifty  cavalry,  and  two  guns.  In  1837,  when 
^dangered  by  the  disaffected,  through  his  foresight  and  precaution- 
ary measures,  he  saved  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  received  an  award 
for  doing  so  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  which,  although  thrice 
pwsed  in  the  Council,  was  eventually  disallowed — a  present  of  a 
Taliiable  sword,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
---thanks  which  were  also  tendered  te  this  gallant  and  meritorious 
Tetenm  ofioer  for  bis  efficient  service  as  its  chief  clerk  during  an 
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interval  of  nineteen  years  in  his  mUitary  and  naval  serviee.  In 
1850,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  grateful  recognition  of  liis  ser- 
vices, created  him  a  military  knight  of  Windsor,  since  which  time 
he  has  resided  in  England. 

We  extract  from  the  London  Review  of  July,  1860,  an  autobio- 
graphical letter,  written  by  the  gallant  old  hero  and  gentleman,  as 
eveiy  Canadian  justly  considers  him : 

<<THB  HIBTOBT  OF  A  LTVl. 

''  [Wl  make  no  apology  for  inserting,  jost  as  we  received  it,  the 
following  Interesting  autobiographical  sketch  by  '<  An  Old  Soldier,'' 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  us.  We  commend  his  narrative  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  young  and  friendless,  that  they  may 
learn  how  much  a  true  and  good  man  can  do  for  himself  if  he 
will  behave  honestly — and  persevere.] 

<<  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  1860,  at  six  o'clock,  I 
rise  from  my  bed  to  commit  to  paper,  briefly  and  rapidly  as  I  can, 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  agitate  my  mind,  I  can  truly  say,  with 
the  deepest  anxiety. 

<<  I  am  in  the  eightieth  year  of  my  age,  feeble  in  body,  but  with 
mind  still  active,  and  ever  looking  intently  on  passing  events, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  social. 

<<  Present  appearances  fill  my  mind  widi  anxiety,  and  even  alarm. 
Although  living  in  retirement,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  busi- 
ness or  duties  of  any  kind,  I  cannot  refrain  from  daily  and  hourly 
reflecting  on  all  1  see  passing  around  me.  I  sometimes  reproach 
myself  for  letting  my  mind  run  thus  on  matters  over  which  I  can- 
not exercise  the  least  control.  But  this  morning,  while  yet  in  bed, 
.it  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  letter  as  1  could  write,  might  make 
a  favorable  impression  on  (he  minds  of  the  Lords  Derby,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Russell,  and  Mr.  Bright,  if  I  conveyed  a  copy  to  each, 
privately  and  anonymously. 

<<  The  speeches  delivered  everywhere,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, are,  generally,  too  exciting  and  provocative;  aggravaiiuj; 
the  passions  of  all  excitable  men  on  the  great  questions  of  religion, 
politics,  and  morals.  With  the  humbler  classes  hope  should  be 
cultivated  above  all  things.  Encouragement  should  be  the  great 
lever  to  lift  them  upwards.  It  is  a  gigantic  error,  in  any  way  or 
by  any  means,  to  degrade  them.  If  they  were  enconroged  and 
affectionately  cared  for  by  all  those  who  exercise  the  chief  control 
over  them,  they  would  almost  every  one  of  them,  be  not  only  duly; 
obedient,  but  affectionately  grateful.  Of  the  truth  oS  this  I  am 
entirely  convinced,  aftor  seventy  years  incessant  observation. 

'<  Few,  I  fear,  can  readily  imagine  that  I  could  at  Uie  age  of  ten 
begin  to  observe  and  consider  such  questions;  yet  so  it  was.  Bveii 
at  that  age  I  had  read  much,  and  although  the  books  were  inteiide4 
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for  childrea  oalyy  I  read  Uiem  with  untiring  eagerness,  and  I  soon 
became,  as  a  reader,  remarkable  among  the  peasantry — for  I  was 
the  80Q  of  an  humble  farmer.    At  that  age  some  one  told  me  that 
tlie  gentry  and  the  clergy  did  not  desire  to  have  the  people  read 
ffiucL     I  asked  ''  Why?''     '^  Because  it  makes  them  disobedient 
diildren  and  rebellious  subjects/'     Filled  with  intense  indignation, 
I  exclaimed,  ''What!  is  it  because  I  am  the  son  of  a  poor  man  that 
I  must  be  kept  bs  ignorant  as  the  cow  that  feeds  in  my  father's 
field?"    Such  were  the  precise  words  then  uttered  by  mej  and 
ever  since  I  have  closely  watched  this  great  (j^uestion,  and  my 
opportunities  have  been  countless,  and  my  positions  in  life  most 
hvorahle  for  such  observations ;  for,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  on  the  same  day,  the  25th  of 
October,  1798,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.     At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  I  was  appointed  sergeant-major,  over  the  heads  of  forty 
older  sergeants,  after  having  seen  many  battles  on  shore,  during 
tbe  year  1799,  in  Holland,  and  one  in  the  Monarchy  before  Copen- 
luigen,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801.     In  1803  I  was  appointed  to  act 
V  adjutant,  in  the  absence  of  the  adjutant ;  and  in  February,  1806^ 
I  was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy,  and  in  December  to  the  adjutancy, 
the  adjutant  having  resigned.     In  1809,  I  succeeded  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy, and  in  1813,  being  in  the  field  before  an  enemy,  I  obtained 
leave  to  resign  the  adjutancy,  that  I  might  be  eligible  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  advance  of  tiie  army,  in  command  of  a  small  detachment. 
An  ensign  and  fifty  men  were  placed  under  my  command,  with 
We  to  emploj  them  entirely  at  my  own  discretion.    I  advanced 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the  24th  I  achieved  a  service  for 
which  I  was  immediately  promoted  to  a  company  in  another  regi- 
Bient    In  1816^  the  war  being  ended,  I  was  placed  on  half  pay,  in 
a  distant  colony.*     I  was  inunediately  employed  in  the  militia  of 
tliat  colony;  was  soon  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  subse- 
quently became  ehief  clerk  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  and 
eerred  as  such  for  thirteen  years,  and  afterwards  in  the  Upper 
Honse  of  Parliament  for  six  years,  when  I  retired  on  a  pension,  on 
vhich  I  now  subsist.    As  chi^man,  I  frequently  presided  in  the 
oonrt  of  quarter  sessions,  in  which  service,  and  as  clerk  of  parlia- 
inent  for  nineteen  years,  my  experience  of  civil  life  was  extensive, 
luring  the  period  of  this  civil  service,  I  availed  myself  of  a 
tlireatened  danger  to  the  public  peace,  which  others  in  authority 
^ve  me  either  would  not,  or  could  not  forsee,  and,  in  resistance 
to  much  opposition  firom  them,  I  performed  a  service  which,  in  all 
probability,  saved  this  nation  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
Qtooey;    for  it  most  likely  prevented  a  war  with  a  neighboring 
aation.     For  this  last  service  the  Provincial  Parliamei^t  voted  nae 
tHaokfl  and  a  grant  of  money. 

*Caitada> 
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''  Why  do  I  write  so  much  of  self  ?  That  I  may  show  the  extent 
and  nature  of  my  experience^  and  the  variety  and  yalne  of  the 
opportunities  I  have  had  during  a  l^Dg  and  lahorious  life,  of  acquiring 
practical  and  real  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  many  schools,  and  i^he  schooling  which  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  accessible  to  every  reflecting  individual  of  the  working- 


'' Further  details  of  my  own  schooling  and  experience  would 
be  mos.v  instructive,  but  I  cannot  write  so  much  as  to  describe  all ; 
and  even  if  I  did,  T  fear  few  would  read  it.  Yet  I  will  state  a  few 
more  facts. 

''  I  was  taken  fVom  a  very  humble  school,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  work  on  the  farm  with  my  father  and  eldest  brother.     When  I 
enlisted  I  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a  noun. 
But  having  read  much,  I  could  write  pretty  accurately.     The  first 
evidence  I  had  of  my  own  deficiency  was  obtained  in  this  way. 
My  colonel,'*'  when  walking  up  and  down  the  orderly  room,  set  me 
to  wr?te  from  his  dictation.     On  writing  the  last  word  of  each 
sentence  dictated  by  him,  I  pronounced  that  word,  that  he  might 
proceed.     The  word  '  ascertain  *  was  one  of  those  which  I  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  ^ascertin,^  when  he  turned  round  and  said, 
^  '^  Ascertain,"  young  man  !'    I  was  startled,  and  felt  ashamed ; 
and  on  being  at  leisure,  I  went  immediately  to  a  bookseller's,  and 
purchased  a  spelling-book,  a  dictionary,  and  a  grammar — the  two 
latter  of  which  I  had  not  before  ever  even  seen.     On  looking  over 
them,  I  was  amazed  at  my  own  great  ignorance,  and  from  that  hour  I 
made  every  effort  to  educate  myself;  and  with  what  success  my 
subsequent  career  gives  some  evidence. 

'*  One  item  of  my  experience  in  the  improvement  of  the  hnman 
mind  was  the  chief  foundation  of  my  great  success  in  teaching 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  management  of  men  generally.  One 
morning,  at  early  drill,  everything  went  amiss  with  me.  I  became 
angry,  scolded,  and  even  used  my  cane,  which  was  then  flowed, 
and,  in  fact  was  too  much  used.  At  length  I  let  the  men  stand  at 
ease,  and  walked  about  in  front,  thinking  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  the  want  of  my  usual  success ;  when,  fortunately^  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  must  be  owing  to  my  own  impatient  and  angry 
temper. 

''  At  once  I  began  to  speak  gently  to  the  men,  and  promised  to 
shorten  the  time  of  drill  by  half  an  hour,  if  they  exerted  them- 
selves; after  which  all  went  well.  Often,  afterwards,  have  I  pre- 
tended to  be  angry,  and  scolded  the  men,  when,  invariably,  things 
went  amiss.  After  some  time,  an  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
treat  the  men  as  a  lady  would  her  piano — that  is,  put  them  in 
tune  (good  humor)  before  I  played  upon  them;  and  thus  I  soot] 

fThe  lamented  |f i^er«Qenerid  Bit  Isaac  Broek« 
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aflcerUdned  tbat  I  oould  readily  lead  nine  men  where  I  oonld  not 
drive  one. 

^<  Would  ihat  every  man  and  woman  liaving  power  or  authority 
over  his  or  her  brother  or  sister,  be  his  station  in  life  what  it  may, 
derioal  or  lay,  in  the  school  or  in  the  field,  in  the  nursery  or  in  the 
Idtohen,  would  treat  all  under  them  as  if  they  were  brothers  and 
asters. 

^^  Until  pride,  pasmon,  and  prejudice  be  rooted  out  from  the  mind 
of  man,'-K)r  rather,  and  far  better,  those  passions  be  prevented 
firom  entering  it  at  all,  by  early  traindng^  even  in  early  infancy^  the 
improvement  of  mankind  will  continue  to  be  slow,  as  it  hitherto 
lias  been. 

'^  The  cheap  press  is  now,  however,  exercising  a  mighty  inarease 
of  influence,  which  calls  aloud  for  the  benevolent  exertions  of  every 
lover  of  order  and  happiness,  to  guide  it  wisely.  The  efforts  that 
many  make  to  prevent  or  delay  the  increase  of  knowledge  among 
the  masses  are  producing,  and  will  more  and  more  produce,  the 
most  unhappv  results.  Let  all  rather  wisely  strive  to  guide  the 
teaching  of  this  press.  Let  the  upper  classes  be  not  so  much 
afraid  of  enlarging  the  minds  of  the  masses.  The  doctrine  of  the 
depravity  of  mankind  is  a  most  pernicious  one.  I  oever  found  any 
nuu)  80  incorrigible  as  not  to  be  more  or  less  improved  by  my  kind 
treatment  of  him.  I  havo  tried  many  hundreds  of  experimeots 
upon  refraelory  and  ill-behaved  men,  and  I  have  never  once 
entirely  failed.  But  the  kindness  must  not  be  feigned.  If  it  be 
Dot  sinoere  and  earnest,  the  perspicacity  of  even  the  most  simple 
will  soon,  more  or  less  accurately,  appreciate  its  real  character. 
Let  the  upper  classes,  including  all  who  exercise  any  control  or 
anihority  over  their  fellow-men,  act  thus  over  those  under  their 
influence,  and  they  may  confidently  reckon  on  success  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

^'  Would  to  Gk)d  that  all  parents,  teachers,  and  persons  having 
power,  command,  or  authority  over  others,  would  treat  those  others 
with  patient  and  untiring  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  great  would 
be  their  reward  in  the  lively  gratitude  and  affectionate  obedience 
they  would  surely  receive  in  return  for  such  treatment. 

"  I  emphatically  declare  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  working- 
men  have  much  more  sound  sense  and  good  feeling  than  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  them.  Let  those  qualities  be  seriously  and  bene- 
volently cultivated,  and  the  cultivators  may  as  confidently  reckon 
upon  good  results,  as  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  may  reckon  for  a 
good  harvest  after  the  application  of  good  husbandry. 

"  I  fear,  however,  that  many  who  may  read  this  paper  will  think 
its  teaching  quite  Utopian  ;  but  if  those  who  have  the  power  will 
act  as  here  suggested,  I  have  neither  fear  nor  doubt  of  very  happy 
results. 

'^  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  most  active  and  varied  life^  I  have 
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always  been  saddened  by  religious  controyersies  and  animosities. 
In  early  youth  I  endeavoured  to  select  for  myself  that  kind  of 
religion  which  would  best  sati^my  own  convictions.  I  read  the 
question  put  to  the  Saviour,  ^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  and 
tne  answer — '  Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with 
all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  yout  neighbor  as 
yourself;  upon  these  two  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  PiK)phet8.' 
'Then/  I  exclaimed,  'this  shall  be  my  religion,' — and  to  this  I 
have  hitherto  endeavored  to  adhere,  and  hope  I  shall  ever  here- 
after adhere ;  but  I  know  no  so  efficient  mode  of  cultivating  love 
to  God  as  by  the  honest  cultivation  of  love  to  my  neighbor. 
Without  this  honest  cultivation  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  hap- 
piness here,  or  hope  for  any  hereafler. — An  Old  Soldier." 


GENERAL  VINCENT. 

This  brave  and  experienced  officer,  one  of  the  most  skilful  em- 
ployed in  Canada  during  the  last  American  war,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1765,  and  was  descended  from  a  good  English  family.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign,  in  July,  1781 ;  became  lieutenant  in 
August,  1782;  captain  in  October,  1786;  major.  May,  1795;  lieut- 
enant-colonel, January,  1800;  colonel,  July,  1810;  major-general, 
JuDe,  1813;  lieutenant-general,  May,  1825;  general,  November, 
1841;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  69th,  January  2, 1886.  He  serred 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  St.  Domingo ;  was  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Helder,  and  subsequently  in  that  to  Copen- 
hagen, under  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Pall 
Mall,  London,  on  the  21st  June,  1848. 
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COLONEL  C.  M.  DE  SALABERRY,  C.B. 

The  &mily  of  De  Salaberry  is  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  the  Pays  des  Basques  (Navarre.^  The  father  of  the  subject  of 
thifl  notice  was  a  legislatiye  councillor,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
his  sovereign,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  placed  his  four  sons  in 
the  army.  The  one  here  noticed,  rose  to  great  distinction,  as 
will  be  seen ;  one  of  the  others  was  killed  at  Badajos,  and  the 
other  two  died  in  the  East  Indies,  employed  in  active  warfare. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Michel  d'Irumberry  de  Salaberry,  G.B., 
Seigneur  de  Ghambly  et  de  Beaulac,  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Bumamed  the  Canadian  L^onidas,  was  born  at  the  Manor 
House  of  Beanport,  November  19,  1778.  He  married  Demoiselle 
Hertel  de  Rouville,  and  continued,  as  is  before  stated,  to  serve  in 
the  army,  as  well  as  his  brothers.  He  served  also,  during  the  space 
of  eleven  years,  in  the  West  Indies,  under  General  Prescott.  At 
the  Beige  of  fort  Matilda,  under  Prescott,  and  at  the  evacuation 
thereof,  he  commanded  the  grenadier  company  of  the  4th  battalion 
6Uth  Regiment,  which  covered  the  retreat  with  credit  to  them- 
selves. In  1795,  he  served  at  the  conquest  of  Martinique; 
became  aid-de-campto  Major-Oeneral  de  Rottenburg  and  accom- 
panied him  in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  Circumstances  recalled 
him  to  his  country,  where  ho,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  formed  the  Volti- 
genrs,  the  organization  of  which  reflected  great  honor  upon  him ; 
lieatenant-colonel  commanding  and  superintendent  of  this  fine 
corps,  he  was  also  selected  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  of  the 
loilitia.  Attacked  at  LacoUe,  at  the  end  of  1812,  together  with  M. 
D'Eschambaulfs  advance  guard,  by  one  thousand  four  hundred 
Americans  of  General  Dearborn's  army,  he  fought  them  until 
night;  in  attempting  to  surround  him,  they  fired  against  each 
other,  which  soon  terminated  in  their  retreat ;  thus  resulted  the 
first  victory  of  De  Salaberry  and  the  Voltigeurs.  Part  of  this 
corps  participated  in  the  defeat,  no  less  humiliating  to  the  Ameri- 
can army,  at  Chrysler's  Farm.  Dearborn  and  Wilkinson  thus 
bai&ed  in  their  project  of  invasion,  there  only  remained  General 
Hampton  to  contend  with.  De  Salaberry,  in  proceeding  to  dis- 
cover his  whereabouts,  obstructed  the  road  from  Odeltown  to 
li' Acadia,  by  cutting  down  a  great  many  trees.  After  several 
Bkirmishes,  the  Americans,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  general  action 
hi  the  woods,  retired  to  a  place  called  Four  Comers.  His  ad- 
▼ersary  made  an  incursion  into  his  camp,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  Voltigeurs  and  150  Indian  warriors  of  the  tribes  of 
Wer  Canada,  and  threw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  without  anv 
loss  on  hifl  own  side.     Hampton  bebg  repulsed  on  the  Odel- 
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town  route,  resolved  wisely  to  effect  a  junolion  wiih  his  chief 

feneral,  in  taking  the  route  leading  to  Ghateaugnay,  which 
e  was  approaching,  believing  the  road  to  be  open ;  but  access 
thereto,  was  every  where  prevented  by  being  blockaded  by  field 
works.  De  Salaberry  was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  that  this 
strategic  point  was  the  road  which  Hampton  would  be  sure  to 
take  in  order  to  join  Dearborn.  The  former,  in  the  meantime, 
swept  away  the  English  pickets;  and  Major  Henry,  with  difficulty » 
resisted  them ;  when  De  Salaberry  ably  shifted  his  position,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  route  to  face  that  general.  The  Canadian 
hero,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  country  above  Chateauguay,  during  an  excursion  on  the 
American  frontier  some  weeks  before,  then  ascended  to  the  left 
of  the  bank  of  the  river  Chateauguay,  to  reach  the  other  extremity 
of  a  wood,  where  he  knew  there  was  an  excellent  position  in  a 
swamp,  intercepted  by  deep  rivulets.  On  four  of  these  he  estab- 
lished lines  of  defence  in  succession.  The  fourth  was  about  hall 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  commanded  a  ford  on  the  right  shore, 
which  was  a  very  important  point  of  defence,  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  lefl  bank.  He  caused  to  be  erected  on  each  ol 
these  lines  a  sort  of  breastwork,  which  was  extended  to  some  dis< 
tance  in  the  woods,  to  protect  his  right.  The  breastwork  on  hij 
first  line  formed  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  right  of  the  road.  Th< 
whole  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  fortifying  this  position,  so  ai 
to  force  the  enemy,  in  c^e  he  should  feel  disposed  to  make  ai 
attack  to  cross  a  large  space  of  settled  country,  and  removing  him 
self  to  a  great  distance  from  his  supplies  -,  whereas,  on  the  contrary 
the  Voltigeurs  had  everything  at  hand,  and  were  well  supplied 
more  especially,  as  on  the  second  line  after  the  Voltigeurs  aii< 
Indians,  came  the  Watte ville  regiment.  Sir  George  Prevost  wai 
on  the  third  line,  at  Caughnawaga,  with  some  troops  and  militia 
from  the  Montreal  district,  having  brought  them  down  with  hin 
from  Kingston,  to  oppose  the  junction  of  the  American  army.  D 
Salaberry  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  foregoing  arrangements.  H 
ordered  a  party  of  thirty  axemen  of  the  division  of  Beauharnois  t 
proceed  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  destroj 
ing  the  bridges  and  obstructing  the  roads.  All  the  bridges  withii 
a  league  ana  a  half  were  destroyed ;  and  a  formidable  obstructioi 
was  ^rmed  on  the  road  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  th 
first  line  of  defence,  which  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  an 
continued  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  acres  through  the  wood) 
joined  by  a  swamp  on  the  right,  almost  impassible.  The  four  lin< 
of  4efence  were  thus  completely  sheltered,  even  from  the  fire  c 
artillery.  To  this  fortified  position  so  well  selected,  and  to  tb 
heroism  displayed,  is  mainly  due  the  victory  which  8ucceede<i 
The  talents  and  abilities  of  a  commander  are  distingoished,  t 
doubt,  as  well  in  the  selection  of  a  position,  as  in  leading  an  am 
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into  and  out  of  the  field  of  battle.  Major-Oeneral  de  Watteville, 
whovisiied  DeSalaberry'scamp;  approved  of  all  his  arrangements. 
There  was  some  skirmishinfi:,  wnich  led  to  the  retreat  of  the 
workmen  and  their  escort  to  Uie  camp;  at  about  two  leagaes  above 
the  confluence  of  the  waters,  between  a  little  river  belonging  to 
the  British,  and  that  of  Chateauguay,  supported  on  the  left  by  the 
river  Chateanguay,  and,  in  front  and  on  the  right,  by  abattis, 
and  a  species  of  chevaux  de  /rise.  On  the  24th  October,  having 
made  a  large  opening  on  the  road  through  the  woods  and  swamps, 
within  a  distance  of  five  miles  of  the  Canadian  encampment,  in 
which. DeSalaberry  was  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  Yoltigeurs, 
Fencibles  and  Indian  warriors,  who  had  just  received  reinforcements 
in  a  few  companies  of  sedentary  militia ;  the  American  general 
advanced  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred 
horse,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  sending  during  the  night, 
Colonel  Purdy  to  take  possession  of  the  ford,  but  this  officer 
lost  his  way  in  the  woods.  The  next  day,  Hampton  made  an 
advance  in  person  towards  the  ahattis,  with  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  and  placed  Purdy  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  five 
hnndred  men,  to  attempt  again  to  turn  the  Canadians,  leaving  in 
reserve  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  De  Salaberry,  warned  of 
this  movement;,  by  the  fire  directed  on  his  advanced  pickets,  now 
seeing  before  him  an  enemy,  whom  he  had  on  two  former  occa- 
sioos  brought  to  the  charge,  advanced  in  front ;  and,  giving  the 
signal,  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line  of  defence, 
loving  the  second  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonell,  the 
same  who  had  taken  Ogdensburg.  The  firing  commenced  smartly 
on  both  sides,  but  badly  directed  by  the  Americans.  They  fired 
better  afterwards ;  meanwhile,  the  circumstance  of  hearing  inces- 
santly the  report  from  the  corps  at  different  intervals,  led  them  to 
believe  that  the  Canadians  were  advancing  in  great  numbers,  and 
their  ardor  began  to  weaken.  Purdy's  column  arrived  at  the  ford 
daring  the  engagement,  but  was  repulsed  and  thrown  into  disorder 
by  De  Salaberry,  who  had  directed  his  attention  to  that  particular 
spot.  Seeing  his  plan  disooncerted  by  the  defeat  of  that  division, 
the  Amerioftn  commander  ordered  a  retreat,  which  he  effected 
with  considerable  loss.  De  Salaberry  slept  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  at .  daybreak,  he  was  joined  by  Cap- 
tain de  Ronville,  his  brodier-in-law,  with  his  company  of  Yol- 
tigears,  the  Watteville  grenadiers,  together  with  a  few  of  the 
native  warriors.  On  the  28th,  he  sent  Captain  Ducharme, 
the  hero  of  Beaver  Dam,  together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors,  to  reconnoitre,  and  they  assured  him  that  the  Amen- 
^n  army  had  abandoned  their  camp  on  Piper's  road,  and  had 
rrtnmed  to  Plattsburg.  Wilkinson,  who  was  at  Cornwall,  hearing 
of  the  defeat  of  his  colleague,  retired  to  Salmon  river,  and  fortified 
Unnelf.    The    viotory   at   Ghateanguay   permitted   the   Baron 
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de  Bottenborg^  and  afterwards  Sir  Gordon  Dnunmond,  his  lucces- 
8or  in  command,  to  resume  the  oflfensive  in  Upper  Canada.  Great 
Britain  commemorated  the  Tictorj  by  causing  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck;  the  Voltigeurs  were  presented  with  colors,  ornamented 
with  devices;  and  DeSalabcrrj,  besides  the  gold  medal,  had  the 
order  of  the  Bath  conferred  upon  him,  transmitted  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent.  The 
two  houses  of  the  proyinoial  legislature  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him.  The  Voltigeurs  took  part  in  the  second  victory,  obtained  at 
Lacolle,  in  March,  1814.  pe  Salaberry  laid  down  the  sword  for  the 
pen.  He  became  a  senator;  being  called  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  1818,  at  the  same  time  as  Monseigneur  Plessis.  He  died 
at  Chambly,  on  the  26th  Februarv,  1829,  aged  51  years;  and 
was  buried  in  the  new  church  of  that  place,  which  was  erected 
in  the  room  oi  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1806.  The  late  com- 
mander, Vigor,  possessed  his  likeness,  painted  by  Dickinson,  and  en- 
graved by  Durand.  De  Sakberry  is  represented  attired  in  the  uni- 
form worn  by  the  Voltigeurs,  decorated  with  the  Chateauguay  medal, 
and  the  cross  of  the  Bath,  with  his  sword  under  his  arm.  His  family 
crest  is  also  seen.  The  escutcheon  of  our  compatriot  bears  the 
motto  becoming  to  the  par  fait  chevalier :  **  Force  d  superbe  ;  mercy 
d  fatble'*  A  medallion  representing  a  battle  in  the  woods.  On 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  reversed  is  written :  '<  Chatcfauguay,  26th 
October,  1818."  A  serpent  biting  his  tail,  symbol  of  immortality, 
encircles  the  medal.  With  respect  to  the  English  medal  of 
Chateauguay,  Britannia  is  seen  bearing  a  palm  in  hand,  crowning 
a  lion  lying  at  her  feet.  On  the  reverse  is  engraved  Chateauguay. 
De  Salaberry  would  have  become  a  great  officer  of  light  troops,  and 
even  against  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  would  certainly  have 
attained  the  first  rank. 

His  son  is  deputy  adjutant-general  of  militia  for  Lower  Canada. 


MAJOIUJENERA.L  BAYNES. 

This  veteran  officer  entered  the  army  in  May,  1783.  After 
serving  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  West  Indies,  he  oecame  aide-de- 
camp, m  1794,  to  the  late  Sir  James  Craig,  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1795,  and  also  at  the  capture  of  a 
Dutch  force  in  Saldanha  bay,  in  September  of  the  following  year. 
He  subsequently  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James^  in  the  East 
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Indies;  but  having  obtained  a  majority  in  the  76th,  he  joined  that 
corps  at  Cawnpore.  In  1803  he  returned  to  England.  In  1804  he 
was  appointed  lientenant^colonel  of  the  5th  Foot,  and  in  1805  joined 
tlie  expedition  at  Portsmouth,  nnder  Sir  James  Craig ;  who  again 
desiring  his  scrrices  as  his  first  aide-de-camp,  he  was  placed  on 
half  pay,  and  was  with  Sir  James  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Naples  and 
Sicily,  until  May,  1806,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  August, 
1807,  he  joined  the  G-lengarry  Fencibles,  and  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general to  the  forces  in  North  America,  which  appointment  he 
held  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war  of  1812,  and  many 
years  afterwards.    He  died  at  Sidmouth,  England,  in  March,  1829. 


COLONEL  NICHOL,  M.P.P. 

A  NOTICE  of  this  gallant  officer,  whose  unfortunate  death  took 
place  on  the  road  between  Stamford  and  Queenston,  in  the  night  of 
the  6th  May,  1824,  in  a  violent  storm,  when,  missing  his  way  as  it  is 
supposed,  he  drove  over  the  cliff,  and  was  precipitated  to  the  shore 
of  the  river,  where  his  body  was  found  almost  literally  dashed  to 
pieces,  may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  colonel  distinguished  him- 
^If  during  the  last  war  with  the  United  States ;  his  gallantry  was 
on  all  occasions  conspicuous,  and  his  intelligence  and  local  inform- 
ation rendered  bis  services  highly  valuable  to  the  general  officers 
nnder  whose  command  he  served,  and  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the 
army  he  Vas  universally  esteemed }  he  was  honored  with  a  gold 
medial  for  his  conduct,  at  the  capture  of  Detroit,  when  under  the 
command  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Brook,  whose  penetration  early  dis- 
covered, and  duly  appreciated  his  genius  and  intrepidity,  which 
procured  for  him^  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  well  earned  pension, 
equal  to  a  lieutenant-coloners  half  pay.  In  the  House  of  Assembly 
his  talents  were  not  less  remarkable,  and  though  frequently  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  government,  he  never  forfeited  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  Majestv's  representative.  He  was  indeed 
a  man  of  rare  endowments,  and,  in  private  life,  as  amiable  as  his 
public  character  was  brilliant. 
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CAPTAIN  F.  ROLETTE. 

An  officer  who  greatly  distingoished  himself  on  the  lakes  daring 
the  war  of  1812-13,  and  received  as  a  testimonial  of  his  eminent 
services  a  splendid  sword^  which  was  voted  to  him  by  the  le^latore 
of  Lower  Canada. 


COLONEL  SCOTT,  103rd  Rbgt. 

Colonel  Heeoxtleb  Scott,  of  Brotherton,  Sootiand,  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  1812,  and  was  killed  on  the  15th  of  Augnst, 
in  the  same  year,  by  receiving  a  mnsket  ball  in  his  breast, 
after  leading  the  103rd  Regiment  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
to  the  attack  of  Fort  Erie,  (having  carried  the  out-works 
by  assault,  and  the  fort  by  escalade.)  In  him  the  service  lost 
a  most  valuable,  active,  and  zealous  officer.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  acquire  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  militia,  and  df  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  both  provinces,  having  been  of  the  utmost 
service  in  bringing  them  forward,  placing  the  greatest  confidence 
in  them,  and  instructing  them  how  to  be  useful  in  the  defence  ot 
their  country  against  its  invaders.  His  remains  were  interred  the 
same  evening  in  the  presence  of  the  survivors  of  his  regiaaent,  at- 
tended by  the  only  three  officers  who  came  out  of  the  fort  unhurt, 
the  regiment  having  retreated  after  the  fall  of  their  leader,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Americans  having  blown  up  a  platform,  by  which 
two  hundred  brave  fellows  were  killed  or  wounded. 


CAPTAIN  BULGER. 

Captain  Bulqeb  was  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  and  came  to 
this  province  with  his  regiment  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.    He  received  bis  appointment  in  the  Royal  Newfound 
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land  regimeBt  of  foot  as  enfligOy  on  the  26tb  October,  1804, — 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  30th  July,  1806,  to  that  of 
wptsin,  28rd  February,  1815.  Captain  Bulger  served  seven  or 
oght  years  with  his  regiment  in  the  North  American  provinces, 
previoos  to  the  American  war  in  1812,  when  he  embarked  for 
Canada.  At  that  period  the  British  forces  amounted  to  only  a 
thousand  men,  with  a  ^ntier  of  almost  as  many  miles  to  guard. 
He  was  present  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  at  the  first  shot 
against  Uie  enemv.  He  was  afterwards  detached  to  the  western 
nontier  of  Canada  when  invaded  by  the  enemy,  at  which  time  the 
Brituh  tioopB  did  not  exceed  300  of  the  41st  and  Royal  Newfound- 
land regiments,  with  about  600  of  the  Upper  Canadian  militia,  and 
500  Indians  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh.  He  was 
present  at  the  final  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  invading  force,  as 
well  as  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fort,  with  33  pieces  of  cannon, 
at  Detroit,  on  the  16th  August,  1812,  for  which  action  he  received 
the  sOver  war  medal.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  force 
in  the  west,  a  portion  of  the  British  troops  were  transferred  to  the 
Ticinity  of  lAke  Ontario ;  he  proceeded  thither  also,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fall  of  1812  he  was  constantly  employed  in 
eommand  of  detachments,  and  at  times  in  armed  vessels  acting 
agunst  the  enemy.  He  was  present  at  an  engagement  under  Bri- 
0uiier-&eneral  Vincent  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagar  afrontier,  in 
December,  1812,  where  the  enemy  were  completely  routed;  their 
nnmbers  being  10,000  men,  while  that  of  the  British  force  did  not 
amoont  to  one-third. 

He  served  under  Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  the  naval  commander  on 
the  lakes,  for  a  connderable  time,  and  was  the  senior  military 
officer  appointed  to  the  squadron.  He  was  present  with  Captain 
Mnleaster,  B.N.,  when  that  officer  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemyy 
then  descending  the  St  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal.  He  was 
present  with  him  when  he  overtook  and  routed  them.  He  was 
present  and  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm,  when  the 
enemy  were  defeated  by  800  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mor- 
rison, aided  and  supported  by  Captain  Mulcaster,  with  the  flotilla 
of  enn-boats.  For  this  engagement  he  (Captain  Bulger)  received 
a  cusp.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  officers  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Michilimaokinac  in  1814;  was  present  and  took  an  able  part  in 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  schooners,  which  blockaded  that  island. 
He  commanded  the  military  portion,  and  Lieutenant  Worsley, 
E.N.,  the  nayal  portion  of  the  squadron,  which  attacked  and  gal- 
lantly captured,  by  boarding,  the  two  armed  schooners  Tiffrig  and 
Scovjnony  on  the  3rd  and  6Ui  September,  1814.  In  this  action  he 
was  neyereij  wounded,  and  for  this  exploit  he  received  the  naval 
war  medal  and  clasp.  Immediately  i^er  the  dispersion  of  the 
enemy  at  Miehilimaokinac,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  McKay  on  the  Mis- 
Biauppiy  nearly  &00  miles  distant^  in  an  open  boat,  suffering  from  an 
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unhealed  breast-wound,  which  plaoe  the  enemy  were  makine  great 
efforts  to  retake,  bat  were  prevented  by  his  active  and  judicious 
management.  His  exertions  in  the  management  of  the  Indians 
amidst  privations  and  hardships,  and  in  allaying  their  disoontents ; 
in  organizing  them  to  enconnter  the  enemy,  and  in  removing  from 
their  minds  at  the  peace,  prejudices  which  might  have  proved  de- 
trimental to  the  British  interest  in  a  future  war,  fully  indicate  that 
he  had  been  a  very  sealous  officer^  and  skilled  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  1822,  he  held  the  commission  of  governor  of  Red  River, 
and  during  his  administration  the  settlement  progressed  consider- 
ably. For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  held  the  appointment  of 
chief  examiner  of  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  oommander  of  the 
forces  in  this  command.  He  was  a  faithful  and  c<ni8oientious  friend 
in  every  station  in  life.  His  decease  took  plaoe  at  Montreal,  in 
March,  1858. 


GENERAL  Sir  G.  DRUMMOND,  G.C.B. 

The  subject  of  the  following  brief  biographical  notice,  wub  the 
youngest  child  of  Colin  Drummond,  Esquire,  of  Megginch,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  at  Quebec,  in  the  year  1771,  held 
the  appointment  of  paymaster-general  to  the  forces,  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada.  This  meritorious  servant  of  the  orown,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Drummonds,  of  Concraig  in 
Perthshire,  had  a  numerous  oflbpring,  several  of  whom  died  in  their 
infancy.  John,  his  eldest  son,  who  inherited  Megginch  castle,  ftt>m 
his  uncle,  Adam  Drummond,  married  Lady  Susan  Fane,  daughter 
of  John,  tenth  earl  of  Westmoreland.  His  son  Adam,  a  vice- 
admiral  and  knight  commander  of  the  Hanoverian  Order  of  G-uelph, 
married  Lady  Charlotte  Menzies,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  fonrth 
duke  of  Athol,  and  relict  of  Sir  John  Menzies,  of  Castle  Menzies 
in  Perthshire.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of 
John,  Lord  Hervey,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honorable  and  Right 
Reverend  Frederick  Augustus,  fourth  earl  of  Bristol,  and  biahop 
of  Derry.     Lord  Harvey  died  at  Florence,  in  1796. 

The  youngest  born  of  Mr.  Drummond's  family,  Gk>rdon,  entered 
the  army  as  an  ensign,  in  the  first  (royal)  regiment  of  foot,  on  the 
21st  September,  1789;  and,  after  serving  for  some  time  on  the  stafiP 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was  at  that  period  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-eolonel  in 
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1794,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
eighih  (king's)  regiment.  In  the  command  of  this  gallant  corps, 
he  sirred  in  Holland,  under  His  Royal  Highness,  Uie  Duke  of 
York,  where  on  all  occasions  he  became  distinguished,  not  only  for 
oool  determination,  but  for  judgment  also.  At  the  siege  of 
Min^uen  especially,  and  more  particularly  at  the  sortie  on  the 
27th  October,  1795,  his  conduct  was  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  year  1800,  after  returning  to  England,  along  with  the 
troops  irom  the  Netherlands,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drummond  pro- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  his  regiment  to  Minorca,  in  which 
island  he  was  stationed  until  the  autumn  of  1800,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Egypt,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Balph  Abercrombie,  when  he  was  present  at  the  binding  of  the 
army  on  the  8th  March,  1801,  as  well  as  at  the  subsequent  engage- 
ments of  the  13th,  the  21st,  (when  Sir  Ralph  fell  mortally  wounded) 
and  at  the  battle  of  Rhamania,  and  finally  at  the  surrender  of 
Grand  Cairo  and  Alexandria  to  the  British  army. 

The  ever  memorable  campaign  in  Egypt  being  gloriously  termi- 
nated, in  the  events  of  which  Colonel  Drummond  continued  to  sus- 
tsdn  his  high  character  as  an  officer,  the  8th  Regiment  received  or- 
ders to  proceed  to  Gibraltar,  and  here  commenced  a  friendship  be- 
tween his  Royal  Highness]  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  and  Colonel  Drum- 
mond, which  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  the  duke's  life.  In 
the  year  1806,  the  government  contemplated  sending  out  an  expe- 
dition against  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  still  remained 
in  possession  of  France,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was 
selected  to  take  the  command  of  this  force.  Major-General  Gor- 
don Drummond  being  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  troops  composing  which  assembled  at  Cork,  the  original 
plan  of  operations,  however,  being  abandoned,  the  various  regi- 
ments were  dispersed  to  different  destinations,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
proceeded  to  Jamaica,  as  governor  and  commander  of  the  forces, 
Major-General  Drummond  being  still  appointed  his  second  in  com- 
laand,  as  a  general  officer  on  the  staflf.  He  remained  in  that  island 
ontil  1808,  when  he  again  returned  to  England,  where,  shortly  af- 
terwards, be  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  William  Russell, 
Esq.,  of  Branoipith  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  not  long 
after  he  waa  appointed  to  the  staff  in  Canada,  where  he  served  untu 
1811,  in  which  year  he  once  more  revbited  England,  but  did  not 
remain  long  unemployed,  as  in  the  early  part  of  1812,  he  was 
selected  to  command  the  south-east  district  in  Ireland,  where 
his  unremitting  zeal  and  activity  were  found  eminently  useful  in 
that  disturbed  country. 

In  August  1818,  still  retaining  his  post  on  the  staff  in  Ireland, 
(having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1811),  he  received 
a  communication  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
acquaint  him  that  the  government  were  desirous  he  should  proceed  to 
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Oanada,  as  eeoond  in  oommand  to  ]jieateBmnt*Geiienl  Sir  (}«oiKe 
PrevoBt,  he  accordingly,  on  the  let  of  September,  1813^  embarked, 
with  his  staff  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  EthaiUmj  Captain  Heywood, 
for  Qnebec,  where  he  landed  on  the  3rd  of  November  foUowing. 
Withoot  delay  he  proceeded  to  take  ccmimand  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
Canada;  and  the  winter  campaign  of  1818-14  was  characteriied  by 
his  wonted  promptitude  and  activity.  On  the  19th  December,  he 
ordered  over  a  force  to  attack  Fort  Niagara,  opposite  Fort  Oeerge. 
This  strong  fortress  was  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Niaga^^ 


as  it  flows  into  Lake  Ontario ;  and  its  possession  was  deemed  of 

5  by  Lieotenant-Generai  Drumn 
was  stormed,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britiah  troops,  along 


mnch  importance  by  Lieotenant-Generai  Dmmmond.    The  place 


with  an  immense  aocumalation  of  stores,  both  naval  and  military, 
which  had  been  laid  np  there  for  security  by  the  enemy. 

The  next  operation  undertaken  by  Lieutenant^eneral  Drummond 
was  attended  with  an  equally  successAil  result.  He  entrusted  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  command  of  Major-Oeneral  Beall,  who  crossed 
over  the  river  Niagara,  two  miles  lower  down  than  Fort  Erie, 
during  the  night  of  the  80th  December,  with  a  force  scarcely 
exceeding  one  thousand  men,  and  accompanied  by  five  hundred 
Indian  warriors.  At  daybreak  on  the  81st,  the  town  of  Black  Bock 
was  stormed,  the  garrison  put  to  flight,  and  the  position  of  the 
village  of  Buffitlo  subseauently  carried. 

In  the  early  part  of  tne  month  of  Hay  1814,  a  combined  opera- 
tion was  executed  by  a  military  force  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  and  the  squadron,  commaoded 
by  Commodore  Sir  James  Teo,  on  lake  Ontario,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  destroy  the  works,  barracks,  Ac.,  at  Oswego,  as  well  as  to 
cripple  the  naval  operations  by  capturing  or  destroying  a  large 
magazine  of  ship  stores  belonging  to  the  American  flotilla  on  the 
lake.  The  success  of  this  judiciously  planned  expedition  was  com- 
plete, the  American  troops  being  routed,  the  town,  batteries,  and 
stores  captured,  and  the  damage  to  the  enemy  most  extensive. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Lieutenant^General  Drummond's 
active  mind  was  engaged,  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1814,  when 
towards  the  latter  end  of  July  he  crossed  over  from  Kingston,  where 
his  head  quarters  had  been  for  two  months  established,  to  the 
Niagara  f^ntier.  On  the  morning  of  his  landing  at  Fort  Geoi^i 
he  advanced  towards  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where,  at  a  position 
about  a  mile  from  the  cataract  called  '<  Lundy's  Lane,"  he  en- 
countered the  American  forces  commanded  by  General  Brown, 
and  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  British.  The  action  com- 
menced at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  was  maintained 
with  great  obstinacy  throughout  tiie  entire  night,  until  davbreak, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  decamped,  ana  taken 
up  a  position  behind  the  river  Ghippawa,  leaving  on  the  field  their 
dead^  and  a  considerable  number  of  their  wounded.     During  the 
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Mtion  sboitt  midnight,  €kn«ral  Dnmunoiid  reoeived  a  seveie  wound 
fiom  a  bullet  which  paased  quite  through  his  neck,  and  lodged  at  the 
opposite  side;  he  did  not,  however,  dismount  from  hb  horse,  which, 
about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  was  killbd  under  him.  The  Ameri- 
esn  generak.  Brown  and  Seott,"^  were  both  severely  wounded. 
The  severely  fought  action  of  Lundy's  Lane  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
eoDtested,  as  it  was  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  which  took  place 
during  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

On  &e  13th  of  August  foUowiug,  LieutenantrOeneral  Drummond, 
Btill  suffering  severely  from  the  wound  received  at  Lundy's  Lane, 
moved  the  troops  towards  Fort  Erie,  strongly  situated  on  the  left 
iHUik  of  the  Niagara.  This  important  post  had  been  somewhat  dis- 
creditibly  surrendered  to  the  enemy  two  months  previously,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  recapture  it  if  possible.  Accordingly  an  assault 
ms  made  on  the  entire  position,  with  the  usual  impetuouty  of 
British  wMiers ;  the  works  were  carried,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort 
actually  turned  upon  the  enemy,  when  a  magasine  of  powder  caught 
fire,  and  an  awfVil  explosion  took  place  which  destroyed  nearly  four 
hundred  men  of  the  assailing  columns,  in  possession,  as  they  were,  0£ 
the  works  and  cannon.  The  enemy  rallied,  and  availing  themselves 
of  the  panic  into  which  our  remaining  soldiers  were  thrown,  retook 
all  the  defences,  with  much  loss  certainly  to  themselves,  but  with  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life  to  the  British  troops.  As  may  well  be  imagined, 
(reneral  Drummond  was  greatly  distressed  at  this  unexpected  fail- 
ure of  his  well  organized  plans  of  operation ;  he  withdrew  the  army 
ftom  before  Port  Brie,  and  distributed  the  various  regiments  in 
eantonments  for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn,  when,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  Lieutenant-Ckneral  Sir  George  Prevost  received 
instructions  fVcmi  home  to  return  to  England;  and  Lieutenant- 
Oeoeral  Drummond  was  ordered  down  to  Quebec,  to  succeed  him  as 
eommander  of  the  forces,  and  also  as  administrator-in-chief  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Ganadas.  In  the  execution  of  these  important  trusts 
he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  judgment  and  ability  which  had 
characterised  his  conduct  through  life ;  his  unremitting  zeal  and 
integrity  of  purpose  were  displayed  to  the  solid  advantage  of  the 
colony  until  the  spring  of  1816,  when,  at  his  own  request,  and 
with  great  reluctance  on  the  piurt  of  the  home  government,  he 
was  relieved  from  his  onerous  duties  by  the  temporary  appointment 
of  Major-General  Wilson,  and  subsequently,  more  permanently  by 
Lieutenant-Gkneral  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  to  succeed  him.  The 
regret  at  his  departure  evinced  by  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
Gttiada  was  universally  expreased  in  the  numerous  addresses  pre- 
sented tolnm  DO  his  embarkation  ;  and  he  landed  at  Portamoutnin 
Jtiie,  1816,  afler  '>.u  absence  from  his  reUuives  and  friends  of  nearly 
three  years. 

*Tka  kto  o»iiimaodtt-iB-«htof  of  tiie  United  States  Army. 
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It  may  be  here  stated  that  on  the  oooaeion  of  the  eztenflion  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1815,  Lieatenant-Oeneral  Bnunmond  was 
gasetted  aa  a  knight  commander  of  that  most  honorable  order 
and  in  1817,  his  services  were  farther  graoionsly  recognised  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  conferring  upon  him  the  grand 
cross  of  that  order. 

The  public  life  of  this  truly  estimable  man  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  his  resignation  of  the  government  of  Canada.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  long  career,  he  resided  in  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness/among  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  blessed 
with  an  amiable  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  .daughter,  the  present 
Countess  of  Effingham.  His  sons,  alas !  are  both  dead,  as  is  also 
Lady  Drummond.  His  younger  son,  Russell,  was  unfortunately 
killed,  while  a  lieutenant  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  SateUitej 
serving  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  during  an  insurrection  at  Oallao,  in 
the  year  1835.  Sir  Gordon's  elder  son,  Gh>rdon,  a  colonel  in  the 
Coldstream  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  died  in  November,  1856,  his 
health  having  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  fatigues  entailed  upon 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  while  serving  in  the  Crimea,  where 
during  a  part  of  the  campaign,  including  the  final  assault  of  8ebas- 
topol,  he  commanded  the  brigade  of  Guards. 

Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  death  took  place  in  London,  where  he 
had  resided  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1854,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age 

The  various  dates  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  commissions  in 
the  army,  were  as  follows: — ^Ensign,  2l8t  September,  1789;  lieu- 
tenant, 31st  March,  1791;  captain,  31st  January,  1792;  major, 
28th  February,  1794 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  1st  March,  1794 ;  colo 
nel,  1st  January,  1798 ;  major-general,  Ist  January,  1805 ;  lieu- 
tenant-general, 4th  June,  1811 ;  general,  27th  May,  1825. 


COLONEL  MORKISON,  C.B.,  44th  Regt. 

Among  the  many  British  officers,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war  of  1812,  in  Canada,  the  name  of  Colonel  Joseph  Wan- 
ton Morrison,  of  the  89th  Regiment,  stands  pre-eminent  and  next 
to  that  of  the  gallant  and  immortal  Brock,  for  the  glory  of  his 
achievement  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1818. 
We  do  not  believe  military  histoiy  records  a  greater  victory  over 
such  unequal  odds  as  that  which  Colonel  Morrison  gained  over  the 
forces  of  General  Boyd,  U.  S.  A.,  on  that  occasion ;  and  we  have 
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lilKai  pleasitre  in  presentang  our  readera  with  the  story  of  hiB 
erratic  and  memorable  career.  Colonel  Morrison  was  bom  at  New 
lork,  May  4, 1783,  and  was  the  only  son  of  John  Morrison,  Esq., 
at  that  time  depoty-commissary-general  in  America.  He  entered 
the  army  in'  1793,  as  an  ensign  in  the  83rd  Regiment,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  84th  Regiment  in  1794.  He  did 
oot  join  either  of  the  above  corns,  being  removed  to  an  independ- 
ent company,  and  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1799  he  was  appointed 
to  the  17th  Regiment,  and  served  with  the  second  battalion 
<hrifig  the  campaign  in  Holland  of  that  year,  and  was  severely 
woiuded  at  the  close  of  the  action  of  the  2nd  October.  In  1800 
he  obtained  a  company  in  the  same  regiment,  with  which  he 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  till  the  peace  of  1802,  when  having 
purchased  a  majority,  he  was  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1804  he  was 
Appointed  an  inspecting  field  officer  of  Yeomanry  on  the  staff  in 
Ireland;  and  in  1805  exchanged  to  the  89th  Regiment,  and  served 
vith  the  second  battalion  till  1809,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a 
lienteaant-colonelcy  in  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  which  he  im- 
mediately joined  at  Trinidad.  In  1811  he  was  removed  to  his 
former  regiment,  the  89th,  and  the  following  year  embarked  with 
the  second  battalion  for  Halifax.  In  the  spring  of  1813  the  batta- 
HoQ  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada;  and  in  November  of  that  year 
Cobnel  Morrison  was  entmsted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
observation  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  American  army  under 
Hajor-Oeneral  Wilkinson,  descending  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
which  having  landed  on  the  Canadian  territory,  below  Fort  Welling- 
foD,  a  division  of  that  force  under  Brigadier-General  Boyd,  amount- 
ing to  between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  was  on  the  lltb^ 
defeated  by  the  corps  of  observation*  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  Wil- 
liamsburgh;  and  after  the  action  the  Americans  retired  to  their 
own  shores.  The  details  of  this  most  gallant  affair  are  given  in 
the  RoycU  MUUary  Calendar ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273.  et  seq.  On  this  occa- 
sion Colonel  Morrison  was  honored  with  a  medal.  He  likewise 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool. 

Id  July,  1814,  during  the  engagement  at  Lundv's  Lane,  near 
the  Falls  of  Nii^ra,  he  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  in  1816  he 
retnrned  with  his  battalion  to  England  ;  and  being  unable,  from 
the  state  of  his  wounds  in  1816,  to  join  the  first  battalion  of  the 
i^giment,  then  in  India,  he  was  once  more  placed  on  half-pay.  On 
the  12th  August,  1819,  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821  that  his  wounds 

*  This  oorpf  eonsif  tedy  According  to  the  oiBoiftl  dispatch  of  Sir  Qeorge  ProTOst, 
of  tbe  remains  of  the  49th  Regiment,  the  second  battalion  of  the  89th,  and  three 
^Qpaoiet  of  Yoltigenrs  (comprising  in  the  whole  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
ruk  md  aie),  wtth  a  dlrision  of  gnn-boats, 
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were  sofficientlj  healed  to  permit  his  retam  to  the  duties  of  active 
service,  when  he  was  immediately  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  44th  Regiment,  at  that  time  quartered  in  Ireland.  In  June 
1822,  he  embarked  with  his  regiment  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  November  following.  In  July,  1823,  the  r^ment 
was  sent  up  the  country  to  Dinapore,  from  whence  it  returned  to 
Calcutta  in  1824;  and  in  July  of  that  year  Colonel  Morrison  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south-eastern  division  of  the 
army,  with  the  local  rank  of  brieadier-general.  To  an  ardent  and  de- 
voted attachment  to  his  proi^ion,  were  united  great  military 
talent  and  prudence,  cool  determined  courage,  anxious  attention  to 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  firm  religious  principle,  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  the  sure 
consoktion  in  times  of  difficulty,  peril,  and  sickness.  Thus  he  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous  and  important  trust  which  had 
been  confided  to  him ;  and  the  following  order,  which  he  issued  to 
the  troops  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Burmese,  will  afford  the  best  exemplification  of  the  feelings 
and  temper  with  which  he  conducted  the  army  through  a  country 
beset  with  natural  obstacles  and  dangers,  hanassed  by  a  oniel  and 
relentless  foe : — 

<<  The  brigadier-general,  in  promulgating  the  first  arrangements 
for  offensive  operations,  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  his  un- 
bounded confidence,  that  every  honorable  achievement  which  seal, 
discipline,  and  valor  can  effect,  will  be  accomplished ;  and  he 
humbly  hopes  that  the  Giver  of  all  Victory  will  bless  the  united 
efforts  of  the  division,  to  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  and  the 
character  of  the  Indian  army.  He  at  the  same  time  begs  the 
troops,  when  flushed  with  success,  to  remember  that  a  vanquished 
foe  ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  and  that  mercy  shewn,  though  in  some 
instances  it  maybe  abused  (particularly  by  a  half-barbarous  people), 

et  can  never  fail  of  the  best  reward ;  while  the  example  set  must 

e  productive  of  ultimate  good." 
The  difficulties  which  the  army  had  to  encounter  on  its  march 
towards  Arracan  commenced  soon  after  quitting  Chittagong,  and 
were  of  a  nature  only  to  be  surmounted  by  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  commander,  the  steadiness,  bravery,  and  patience  of  the  troops 
under  hardships  and  privations.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  officers 
were  directed  to  disencumber  themselves  of  all  unnecessary  bag- 
gage, and  to  leave  their  horses  behind  them,  a  young  sulMaltem 
wrote  to  his  friends — ^^  You  may  imagine  how  severe  this  order 
appeared  to  be  in  a  country  like  this,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  we  have  to  scramble  our  way  over 
trackless  rocks,  and  through  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  jungles; 
but  when  the  general  condescended  to  explain  to  us  his  reasons, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  we  were  all  so  delighted  with 
him  that  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  and  there  is  not  amongst  us  one 
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who  would  not  go  with  him  to  the  world's  end."  This  anecdote 
will  shew  the  estimation  in  whioh  this  amiable  man  was  held  by 
tboB6  serving  under  him. 

It  would  extend  this  notice  to  too  great  length  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  operations  of  this  division  of  the  army ;  they  are 
reeorded  in  the  official  despatches  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 
Soifice  to  notice^  that  the  country  through  which  it  passed  was 
sometimes  mountainous  and  rocky,  only  to  be  penetrated  by  pas- 
sages formed  by  great  labor  and  perseverance,  at  an  advance  of  a 
few  short  miles  per  day ;  at  others,  through  deep  swamps,  amidst 
Qoiiom  and  pestilential  ezhaktions.  At  length,  after  having  under- 
gone sewere  and  almost  incessant  fatigue  for  several  months,  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  bring  the  Burmese  to  action,  and  after 
fbree  days  continued  fighting,  the  British  army  entered  victorious 
into  Arraoan.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  conquest  achieved, 
tkn  the  rainy  season  set  in ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  imme- 
diate provision  for  the  cantonment  of  the  troops.  This  was  no 
^  task ;  fur  the  city  being  situate  in  a  marsh,  surrounded  on 
tliree  sides  with  stupendous  hills,  was  of  all  others  a  most  unhealthy 
spot  for  Europeans.  Thus,  in  a  short  time.  General  Morrison  had 
tie  distress  to  see  his  gallant  followers  drooping  with  malignant 
sickness,  and  the  arm  of  death  spreading  desolation  around  him ; 
Us  own  health,  too,  injured  by  continual  anxiety  and  exertion. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  heart-rending  scene,  not  inaptly 
termed  "  The  Walcheren  of  India,"  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
^t  the  hospitals,  to  cheer  the  languishing  sufferer,  and  to  admi- 
nister rel^ous  consolation  to  those  whose  hope  of  continuance  in 
(his  world  was  gone.  Thus  did  he  at  the  same  moment  shew  him- 
%lf  the  victorious  general,  the  kind  commander,  and  the  Christian 
friend ;  but  neither  his  anxious  care,  or  the  best  medical  skill, 
^!^fM  stay  the  pestilence,  and  Arracan  was  destined  to  be  the  grave 
of  a  large  portion  of  ihe  flower  of  the  British  army.  After  long 
(^tending  against  the  influence  of  the  climate,  (General  Morrison 
found  his  constitution  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  command,  and  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he  soon  after 
^inUrked  for  England,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea  vovage  might  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  his  health.  This  hope,  alas!  was 
onlained  soon  to  be  destroyed ;  but  his  faith  in  the  consolations  of 
religioQ  never  forsook  him ;  and  in  humble  confidence  in  the  media- 
tion and  atonement  of  his  Saviour,  he  peacefully  resigned  his  soul 
onto  Him  who  gave  it,  soothed  by  the  aflectionate  and  endearing 
attention  of  a  wife  and  a  sister,  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  most 
tenderly  and  inviolably  attached.  He  died  at  sea,  on  board  the 
Oara  Brea  Castle,  on  the  15th  February,  1826. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  actions  of  this  brave  soldier, 
t^is  most  amiable  man.  Should  it  be  perused  by  those  who  follow 
liis  professioni  it  may  serve  to  prove  to  them  thi^  religion  and  vir« 
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tue  are  not  incompatible  with  tlie  duties  of  the  warrior,  and  that 
the  laurel-wreath  of  victory  best  adorns  the  brow  of  him  who, 
whilst  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  reposes  his  trust  and  his 
reliance  in  the  God  of  Annies. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  memoir  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General  Lord  Amherst,  who  in  ad- 
dressing Colonel  Morrison  previous  to  his  departure  from  India,  was 
pleased  thus  to  express  himself:  ''  It  is  a  melancholy  satis&ctioa 
to  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  know  not  whether  most  to  approve  of 
and  admire  the  successful  operations  by  which  you  wrested  Arracan 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fortitude  with  which  you 
supported  the  destruction  of  our  future  hopes,  by  a  dispensation 
beyond  our  control." 

Colonel  Morrison  was  married  on  the  25th  April  1809,  to  Eliss^ 
beth  Hester,  daijghter  of  the  late  Randolph  Marriott,  Esq.,  of  the 
College  Green,  Worcester,  by  whom  he  left  no  issue. 


CAPTAIN  E.  H.  BARCLAY,  B.N. 

Th£  name  of  this  naval  hero,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  this  work,  though  there  is  no  fear  of  its  passing  into 
oblivion,  while  the  history  of  America  records  the  galhmtry  of  his 
exploits,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  so  important  a  name  as  Barclay's 
is  not  to  be  found  mentioned  in  any  of  the  naval  dictionaries, 
previous  to  his  death,  while  the  services  of  innumerable  minor  and 
not  so  celebrated  men  are  published  to  the  world.  Of  Barclay  we 
hardly  know  anything,  except  that  he  had  served  with  Nelson, 
and  lost  an  arm,  we  believe  at  Trafalgar,  and  was  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  naval  forces  on 
lake  Erie,  in  May,  1813.  He  fitted  out  the  naval  armament,  which 
he  afterwards  commanded,  and  displayed  great  energy  and  activity 
against  the  enemy,  (commanded  by  Perry.) 

McMuUen,  bpeaking  of  this  portion  of  the  war  of  1812,  says : — 

<'  His  greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  to  man  his  fleet,  as 
Commodore  Yeo  could  only  spare  him  fifty  seamen.  The  rest  oi 
his  crews  had  to  be  made  up  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  soldiers, 
of  Proctor's  army,  and  eighty  Canadians ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  idle  commercial  marine,  enabled  the  enemy  to  man  their 
fleet  with  picked  seamen,  to  the  number  of  nearly  six  hundred. 
The  Americans,  too,  although  their  guns  were  fewer,  had  greatly 
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the  advantage  in  weight  of  metal,  besides  having  two  vessels  more 
than  the  British.  Snt  in  sailors  their  great  superiority  rested. 
For  these,  the  wretched  mixture  of  six  landsmen  to  one  seaman  on 
board  of  Barclay's  fleet,  even  were  they  equal  in  point  of  numbers, 
Tooid  be  no  match  whatever.* 

"  Proctor,  at  thb  period,  found  himself  seriously  embarrassed 
for  want  of  food,  and  other  supplies ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  if 
the  enemy  obtained  command  of  the  lake,  not  only  Michigan,  but 
Western  Canada  must  be  abandoned.  Barclay,  under  these  cir- 
camstances,  determined  to  do  his  best  to  succor  the  arm v ;  and, 
with  his  feeble  force  blockaded  Perry  in  Eric  harbor,  which*  he 
could  do  in  safety,  as  the  sand-bar  in  front  must  compel  the  enemy 
to  take  his  guns  out  to  cross  it.  Towards  the  end  of  August, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Long  Point  for  supplies, 
and  the  American  commodore  at  once  seized  this  opportunity  to 
put  to  sea.  The  British  commander  was  now  blockaded  in  turn  in 
Amherstburg,  and  endeavored  to  improve  his  leisure  to  advantage, 
by  training  the  soldiers  to  work  the  guns,  and  the'  Canadians  to 
handle  the  ropes.  But  his  provisions  soon  failed ;  he  must  either 
fight  or  starve ;  no  other  alternative  presented  itself.  He  accord- 
iDgly  put  to  sea  on  the  10th  September,  and  soon  met  the  enemy, 
when  a  most  obstinate  battle  ensued.  For  a  while,  the  British  had 
the  advantage,  and  Perry's  own  ship,  the  Lawrence,  was  compelled 
to  haul  down  its  colors,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  British  squadron. 
Bnt  Barclay  had  not  even  a  boat  to  take  possession  of  his  prize,  so 
defective  was  his  equipment.  The  firing  now  ceased  for  a  few 
miQUtes,  but  a  breeze  springing  up  behind  the  American  fleet| 
Pemr,  who  had  meanwhile  shifted  his  flag  to  another  vessel, 
Bkii^y  gained  the  weather-guage  of  the  principal  British  ships, 
while  Uiey,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  their  crews,  were  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  dangerous  condition.  The  result 
was,  that  aflera  desparate  engagement  of  three  hours,  during  which 
the  carnage  was  fearfnl,  the  entire  British  fleet  was  taken.  Still, 
it  did  not  surrender,  till  the  vessels  had  become  wholly  unmanage- 
^le,  nor  till  all  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  a  third  of 
their  crews  had  shared  the  same  melancholy  fate.f  The  American 
loss,  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded."J 

We  do  npt  know  whether  Barclay  served  in  Canada  afler  this; 
certain  it  was,  however,  that  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  his 
loss,  and  honorably  acduitted. 

This  gallant  oflioer  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  of  May  1837. 

^Comparative  streogth  of  the  fleets: — 

Amerieaos.        British. 

Weight  of  metal,  lbs » 92S  459 

Compliment  of  men 580  345 

tAilBon's  Hintarv  of  Europe,  New  York,  Vol.  4,  p.  467.    Barclay's  despatch  to 
<«»,  2Ud  September,  1813. 
\^mf§  detpaAoh  to  the  Honorable  W.  Jones,  American  naval  seerptaiy* 
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Sib  WILLIAM  WILLLA.MS,  K.C.B.,  K.T.S. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  40th 
Foot,  1794 ;  lieutenant  1795 ;  captain  1799 ;  major  in  the  army 
1802,  in  the  Slst  Foot,  1804 ;  lieutenanlrcolonel  in  the  60th  Foot 
1809,  and  in  the  13th,  1812.  He  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Comnna  and  Fuentes  d'Onor,  the 
sieges  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  and  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca ;  for  which  services  he  had  the  honor  of  wearing  a  cross  and 
one  clasp. 

In  1814,  he  served  in  Canada,  when  he  commanded  at  St.  John's 
at  the  posts  in  advance  on  the  Richelieu  river  -,  and  Sir  George 
Prevost,  in  his  general  orders,  expressed  ''  his  most  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  judgment,  zeal,  and  assiduity  displaved  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Williams  in  his  arrangement  for  the  defence  of  the 
important  posts  placed  under  his  immediate  command." 

Sir  William  Williams  had  license  to  accept  the  Order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  conferred  on  him  for  his  services  in  the  Penin- 
sula, March  11,  1813 ;  he  was  appointed  a  knight  comm&nder  of 
the  Bath,  on  the  enlargement  of  the  order,  January  5, 1815^  and 
was  invested  6th  August,  1830.  He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1819,  and  of  major-general  in  1830.  He  died  at  Bath,  on  17th 
June,  1832. 


GENERAL  Sir  PHINEAS  RIALL,  K.C.H. 

Sib  p.  Riall  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  92nd  Regiment 
in  January,  1794,  became  lieutenant  in  March,  captain  in  May,  and 
major  of  the  28th  Foot  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  1797  he 
was  reduced,  and  he  remained  on  half-pay  for  seven  years.  In  April, 
1804,  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  15th  Foot ;  and  on  the  1st 
January  1806,  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  He  commanded  a  bri- 
gade in  the  (expedition  against  Martinique,  and  in  that  against  the 
Saintes  in  1809,  and  in  the  attack  ana  capture  of  Oua(JUdpope  in 
January  and  Februaryi  1810.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
medal  and  clasp. 
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On  the  25th  July,  1810,  he  attained  ihe  rank  of  colonel ;  and  on 
the  27th  December  following  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  69th  Foot.  On  the  4th  Jane,  1813,  he  became  major- 
general,  and  was  thereupon  placed  on  the  staff  in  Qreat  Britain.  In 
September  following  he  was  ordered  to  Oanada,  to  take  part  in  the 
great  struggle  between  England  and  America ;  and  here  his  ser- 
rices,  particularly  on  the  Nii^ara  frontier,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Chippawa,  were  no  doubt  great,  although  he  made  many  blunders. 
On  the  18th  February,  1816,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Island  of  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1825.  In 
1881  he  was  nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the  Hanoverian 
Gnelphic  order,  and  in  1833  he  was  knighted  at  home.  In  1835 
be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  75ch  Regiment,  from  which 
be  was  removed  to  the  15th,  in  1846.  He  attained  the  full  rank  of 
general  in  1841,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  iOth  of  November,  1851. 


LIEUT.-OOLONEL  BRUYERES,  R.E. 

Kalph  Henrt  BRVTiBBS,  EsQuiRi,  licuteuant-colonel  of  royal 
engineers,  bom  1765.  Died  at  Quebec  1814.  This  meritorious 
officer  fell  a  victim  to  professional  zeuA.  He  had  returned  from  Upper 
Canada,  in  1813,  with  the  remains  of  a  disease  acquired  there ;  and 
before  his  entire  recovery,  on  learning  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara, 
he  immediately  set  out  from  Quebec,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  to  examine  the  condition,  and  if  necessary  to  improve 
tbe  works  of  that  place.  He  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey ; 
bnt  the  disease  returned  rapidly  upon  him,  and  terminated  his  life. 
However  much  such  zeal  must  command  our  admiration,  it  was  in 
this  ease,  by  such  a  consequence,  accompanied  with  the  deepest 
'^gret.  Colonel  Bruy^res  had  attained  great  eminence  in  his  pro- 
^<B80ion.  He  had  served  honorably  in  Flanders  and  Holland  ;  and 
had  been  materially  engaged  in  completing  the  fortifications  at 
^er.  He  had  projected,  and  directed  the  execution  of  almost  all 
the  fixed  defences  in  both  of  these  provinces;  and  his  remains  are 
Jiomediately  surrounded  by  many  lasting  monuments  of  his  skill  and 
ifide&tigable  labors.  To  his  merits  as  a  soldier,  a  long  residence  in 
(^ttada  enabled  him  to  add  the  title  of  a  good  citisen.  He  died 
^iversally  regretted;  and  left  as  a  consolation  to  an  afliicted 
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fiunily,  tlie  Teoollection  of  a  life  marked  tlironghoat  by  fidelity  in 
every  trust;  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  private  virtues ;  and  in  a 
eoDolvding  scene  of  extraordinary  suffering,  by  an  example  of  for- 
titude rarely  witnessed. 

He  was  interred  with  the  militaiy  honors  due  to  his  rank. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  R.  McDOUALL,  C.B., 

Anothbr  hero  of  the  last  American  war.  This  gallant  officer 
entered  the  army  31st  August^  1796 ;  became  lieutenant,  let  No- 
vember, 1797;  captain,  24th  October,  1804;  major,  24th  June, 
1813;  Ueutenant-colonel,  29th  July,  1813;  colonel,  22nd  July, 
1830 ;  and  major-general,  23rd  November,  1841.  When  in  eoui- 
mand  of  Fort  Michilimackinac,  he  successfully  defended  it  when 
attacked  by  a  very  superior  force,  August  4,  1814,  which  he  drove 
off  with  considerable  loss.  He  died  at  Stranraer,  on  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1848. 


CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  POPHAM,  R.N. 

Captain  Popham,  one  of  the  British  naval  heroes  of  1812,  was 
brother  to  the  late  Brigadier-Oeneral  Oeorge  Munro  Popham,  C.B., 
of  the  Indian  army,  and  was  bom  in  1780. 

He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Formidable  of 
98  guns,  March  12,  1795.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  !7Vti</y, 
60,  Otseau  frigate,  Victoriofts,  74,  and  Sceptre^  64;  from  which 
last  ship  he  was  providentially  absent,  either  on  duty  or  leave, 
when  she  was  wrecked  in  Table  Bay,  November  5,  1799. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1801,  Mr.  Popham,  then  belonging  to  tbe 
Zeahwiy  74,  was  upset  in  a  boat  off  North  Yarmouth,  and  not 
picked  up  until  he  had  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the  water.  Bein^ 
then  placed  too  near  a  large  fire,  his  right  leg  was  so  dreadfally 
scorched  that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed  for  upwards  of  six  months. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  October  7, 1801. 
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We  next  find  Mr.  Popham  in  the  Olory^  98,  sucoeaaively  bearing 
the  flags  of  Sir  John  Orde  and  Bear- Admiral  Charles  Stirling ; 
from  which  ship  he  was  removed  to  the  Orion^  74,  commanded  by 
Captain  Archibald  Dickson,  which  formed  part  of  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Oambier,  in  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  whence 
Lientenant  Popham  brought  home  the  Rota,  a  Danish  ^igate  of 
the  largest  class.  Daring  the  summer  of  1808  he  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  Orion'8  boats,  protecting  convoys  through  the 
Sound,  and  engaged  with  the  enemVs  flotilla.  In  1809  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Richard  J.  Strachan  to  Walcheren,  and  there  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  naval  commander-in-chief. 

In  November  1810,  La  Jeune  Louue,  a  very  fine  French  pri- 
fateer  schooner,  of  14  guns  and  thirty-five  men,  was  most  gallantly 
attacked  and  Carried  in  the  Vlia  Stroom,  by  a  party  of  volunteers, 
in  three  boats  from  the  Quebec,  under  the  command  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  Stephen  Popham,  seconded  by  Lieutenant  R.  A.  Yates. 

Lieutenant  Popham  was  made  commander,  Ist  August,  1811 ; 
and  was  sent  out  to  Canada  during  the  war,  where  he  rendered 
great  service,  on  the  6th  May,  1814 ;  when  in  the  Montreal,  of  21 
guns,  formerly  the  Royal  George,  23,  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
Oswego,  situated  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  confluence  with  Lake 
Ontario. 

On  that  occasion,  he  anchored  his  ship  in  the  most  gallant 
stjie,  sustaining  the  whole  fire  of  the  American  fort,  until  the 
storming  party  gained  the  shore.  In  this  battle,  the  Montreal  "Wtm 
set  on  fire  three  times  by  red-hot  shot;  nor  could  it  be  wholly  extin- 
guished for  nearly  three  hours  after  the  cannonading  had  ceased ; 
her  masts,  sails  and  rigging,  were  much  cut,  and  Captain  Popham 
was  severely  wounded  in  his  right  hand.     He   was   in  conse- 

?uenoe  promoted  to  post  rank,  by  commission  dated  September  29, 
814. 
He  died  at  Rhudlan,  St.  Asaph,  England,  February  25, 1842. 


Sib  JOHN  HARVEY,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H. 

Ths  greater  part  of  the  folkiwing  brief  outline  of  the  military 
services  of  the  distinguished  ofitcer,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
1^  of  this  notice,  was  originally  compiled  with  the  view  of  being 
eabodied  in  a  memoir  of  the  war,  with  the  United  States,  in  1812, 

28 
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and  the  snbseqaent  years,  in  which  Lieutenant-General  (then  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) Harvey  bore  a  conspicuons  share.  His  servioes  were 
Srincipally  with  the  division  of  the  army  on  the  Niagara,  when,  as 
epnty  adjutant-genertl,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  filled  that  post — one  of  the  highest  importance 
and  confidence— on  the  staff  of  the  several  gencoral  officers,  who, 
after  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Brock,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  through  the  command  of  that  division  of  the  army  in 
the  British  North  American  provinces.  The  original  plan  for  the 
defence  of  Upper  Canada,  was,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  origin- 
ally traced  out  by  the  deputy  adjutant-general,  and  approved  by 
the  commander  of  the  forces. 

The  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  military  career  of 
Sir  John  Harvey,  which  we  proceed  to  note,  were  gleaned  from 
papers  and  memoranda  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  of  this  imperfect  sketch,  who  has  also  availed  himself  of 
printed  despatches  and  accounts  of  operations  in  Canada,  published 
in  the  provincial  prints  at  the  time,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  dates, 
of  the  assistance  of  that  useful  ^'  tell  tale"  publication,  the  Annued 
Army  List,  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  the  major-general  was 
longer  in  the  army  than  any  officer  then  serving  in  British  North 
America,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the  late  Sir  R.  D.  Jackson, 
alone  excepted,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  short  period.  Sir  John  Harvey  was  constantly  on  foreign 
and  active  service. 

Sir  John  Harvey  was  bom  in  1778,  and  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  the  80th  Regiment,  raised  and  commanded  by  Lord 
Paget,  (aflerwards  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  whose  natural  son 
according  to  general  belief  he  was)  in  September,  1794,  and 
was  present  carrying  the  regimental  colors,  and  reoeived  the 
expression  of  the  marked  approbation  of  his  commanding  officer, 
in  a  general  action,  with  the  French  army  in  December  of  that 
year ;  he  served  during  the  winter  campaign  of  1794,  under  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland )  under  Major 
General  Welbore  Ellis  Doyle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  1795 ; 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1796,  where  he  was  presonl  at  the 
capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay ;  from  1797  to  1800, 
in  Ceylon,  the  climate  of  which  island  was  at  that  period  very 
unhealthy;  in  1800  and  1801,  in  Egypt  as  brigade-major,  under 
Sir  David  Baird )  in  1803,  regimentally  with  the  Madras  Grand 
Army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  war ;  1804-5  and  6, 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Major  General  Dowdcswell,  of  the  Guards,  with 
the  Bengal  Grand  Army,  under  the  personal  command  of  General 
Lord  Lake ;  and  in  1807  he  returned  to  England  with  an  impaired 
constitution,  having  been  unremittingly  engaged  in  serTice  foi 
fourteen  years,  twelve  of  which  were  in  tropical  climates.  In 
1808,  we  find  him  on  the  stafi"  in  England,  as  assistant  quarter 
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nittter-geDeral,  under  Lieatenant-Gcneral  Lord  Chatham,  at  Col- 
chester; and  from  1809,  to  1812,  in  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
sod  on  the  staff  of  the  adjutant-gcnerars  department  in  Ireland. 

In  Jane,  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  Major  Harvey  was  appointed 
deputy-adjatant-general  to  the  army  in  Canada,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant- colonel.  He  lost  no  time  in  coming  out  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  his  situation ;  hut  opportunities  of  passage  to  Canada 
were  not  at  that  time  frequent,  and  he  according:  ly  embarked  for 
Halifax,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  season,  and  travelled  through 
the  then  almost  onfirequented  route  from  Frodericton  to  Quebec. 

Of  Sir  John  Harvey's  distinguished  services  in  the  defence  of 
these  provinces,  we  shall  introduce  the  notice  by  stating  some 
circumstances  which  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  which  cannot 
fail  in  being  deeply  interesting  to  our  Canadian,  and  indeed  to  Sir 
our  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
John  Harvey's  friends,  that  having  been  introduced  to  Sir  George 
Prevost,  (by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
we  believe,)  as  an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  various 
ptrts  of  the  world.  His  Excellency  received  him  with  great 
sadsfaction,  having  very  few  officers  then  under  his  command 
(1812)  who  had  the  advantage  of  having  seen  much  actual  service. 
Being  about  to  visit  Upper  Canada  for  the  &rst  time,  with  a  view 
to  examine  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  commander  of  the  forces  on  the 
journey  from  Quebec  to  Fort  Erie.  At  the  latter  place,  having 
shown  him  the  immense  extent  of  exposed  frontier  to  be  guarded, 
with  the  extreme  inadequate  force  then  at  his  Excellency's  dis- 
posal, Sir  G-eorge  required  from  Colonel  Harvey  his  opinion  and 
advice,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  defence  ;  the  answer  was  brief  and 
prompt : — '<  First^  by  the  accurate  intelligence  of  the  designs  and 
movezbents  of  the  enemy,  to  be  procured  at  any  price.  And^ 
secondly,  by  a  series  of  bold,  active,  offensive  operations,  by 
which  Uie  enemy,  however  superior  in  numbers,  would  himself  be 
tbown  upon  the  defensive." 

This  advice  was  partially  and  in  every  case  (except  Sackett's 
Harbor,)  most  successfully  adopted,  and  whoever  will  look  back 
to  the  events  of  the  campaign,  of  1813,  and  1814,  in  Upper 
Canada,  will  now  see  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principle  upon  which 
that  province  was  so  successfully  defended — the  various  operations 
from  Stony  Creek  to  Chrysler's  Farm,  concluding  (in  1813,) 
with  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  American  Fort  Niagara,  the 
csptore  of  Oswego,  the  action  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  the  subsequent 
^vance  to  Fort  Erie,  in  1814,  including  the  action  at  Cook's  Mills, 
on  the  Chippawa,  the  various  enterprizes  against  Fort  Schlosser, 
Black  Creek,  Buffalo,  &c.,  &c.,  will  then  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
ttd  the  priaoipla  which  directed  all  these  operatious  will  beoom^ 
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clearly  iDtellidble — ^for  these  snccesseB  we  are  maiDlj  indebted  to 
the  military  tidents  of  this  distinguished  officer. 

In  connexion  with  the  first  important  operation  in  1818,  we 
cannot  present  our  readers  with  a  more  interesting  document  than 
the  following  extract  of  a  report  addressed  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Carmichael  8myth,  of  the  royal  engineers,  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  out  to  Canada,  in  1825,  to  obtain  information  connected  with 
the  defence  of  the  Ganadas. 

After  ^ving  as  clear  and  luminous  a  pried  of  the  mOitary 
operations  of  the  campugns  of  1812-18-14,  as  could  be  expected 
from  any  officer  not  having  had  access  to  the  confidential  papers 
connected  therewith,  Sir  0.  Smyth  says,  in  speaking  of  Stony 
Greek : — ^^^The  preservation  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  of  Kings- 
ton, may,  with  the  strictest  justice  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy  at  Stony  Greek.  The  nature  of  the  war  seems 
to  have  changed  after  that  most  manlv  and  energetic  affiiir,  and  the 
campaign  on  that  frontier  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  American 
stronghold  (Fort  Niagara,)  and  the  destruction  of  all  their  towns 
and  villages,  together  with  the  stores,  provisions,  and  ordnance, 
which  they  had  collected  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war." 

In  another  place  he  says  : — "  The  situation  of  General  Vincent's 
small  force,  was  unquestionably  very  critical — ^in  his  firont  a  very 
superior  enemy — no  support  in  his  rear,  on  which  he  could  retire — 
no  provisions,  supplies,  or  reinforcements  to  be  expected  from  York, 
(Toronto)  which  the  Americans  had  so  lately  possession  of — ^the 
Americans   apparently    masters  of  the  lake   (Ontario.)      Uader 
these  ciscumstances  Golonel  Sir  John  Harvey  proposed  a  night 
attack,  with  the  bayonet,  upon  the  enemy's  troops  in  their  firont, 
and  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Stony  Creek,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  British  position."     [The  enemy's  force  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  the  attacking  column  under  Sir  John  Harvey, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  bayonet«i.]     **  The  attack  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  J  une,  (1813,)  and  was  completely  successful, 
the  two  American  brigadiers.  Winters  and  Ghpndler,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  officers  and  men,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken.     The  American  troops  fell  back  to  the  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
and   continued  their  retreat  to  Fort  George,  calling  in  all  their 
detachments,    from  the  Chippawa,    Port  Erie,  &c.,    &o.       The 
American  troops  seem  to  have  lo6t  all  spirit  of  enterprise  during 
the  remainder  o?  tte  campaign,  after  the  afiair  of  Stonj  Greek, 
and  suffered  themselves   to  be  almost  literally  blockaded,  and 
hemmed  in  at  Forfc  George  by  very  inferior  numbers." 

For  some  years  previous  to  1841,  he  filled  the  post  of  governor 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  Newfoundland.      His  next  appointment 
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was  tliat  of  governor  of  Nova  Scotia^  in  June,  1846,  which  ha  held 
up  to  the  period  of  his  decease,  March  22, 1852.  He  received  the 
ooloiieley  of  the  50th  Foot,  on  the  3rd  December,  1844. 

Sir  John  Harvey  was  nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the 
HaooTerian  Guelphic  order  in  1824,  and  a  knight  commander  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1838. 

He  married  in  1806,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Lake,  daughter 
of  Gerard,  first  Viscount  Lake,  K.B.     She  died  in  1851. 


Sir  JAMES  LUCAS  YEO,  R.N.,  K.C.B. 

Commodore  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
the  commander  of  our  fleet  on  the  lakes,  during  the  American  war 
of  1812,  was  the  son  of  James  Yeo,  Esq.,  formerly  agent  victualler 
at  Minorca,  who  died  in  1825.     He  was  bom  at  Southampton,  in 
1782;  was  edaoated  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walters'  academy,  at  Bishop's 
Waitham,  in  Hampshire;  whence  he  embarked,  at  a  very  early 
age,  on   board   the     Windsor    CaaUe,    under  the  late    Admiral 
Cosby.    At  the  age  of  fifleen,  he  was  promoted  by  the  late  Sir 
John    Dnokworth   to  the   rank   of  lieutenant.      It  was  whilst 
holding  this  rank  he  commenced  his  more  public  and  gallant 
career :  being  fortunately  placed  under  that  most  excellent  officer. 
Captain  Frederick  Lewis  Maitland,  in  La  Latrcy  he  was  despatched 
bj  him  to  capture  the  enemy's  vessels  in  the  port  of  £1  Muros ; 
he  stormed  the  fort  in  the  most  undaunted  and  gallant  style,  and 
afterwards  sacceeded  in  bringing  out  every  vessel,  armed  and 
Qoarmed,  lying  in  the  port.     He  was  immediately  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  to  the  Ccmfiance^  one  of 
the  vessels  he  had  so  ^lantly  taken.     He  was  the  person  who 
brought  the  first  intelligence   to  England  of  the  rising  of  the 
Spaniards  against  their  Gallic  invaders,  and  the  consequent  surren- 
der of  a  part  of   the  French  army — an  event  that  gave  a  new 
unpulse  to  the  people  of  Spain  in  all  quarters,  and  at  length,  by 
the  assistaLce  of  the  British  troops  and  their  allies,  finally  drove, 
the  oppreaaive  intruders  out  of  the  kingdom.      His  subsequent 
conquest  of  Cayenne,  (for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post  captain,  and  the  Prince  regent  of  Portugal,  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  bis  favor  and  high  estimation,  conferred  upon  him  a  knight's 
oommandery  of  St.  Benito  d'Avis,  the  only  Protestant  ever  bo 
highly  hcmored);  and  the  more  gallant  exploits  and  able  services 
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on  the  lakes  of  this  proyince,  previons  to  his  death,  are  events  yet 
in  lively  rememberance,  and  rank  among  the  most  splend'd  of 
those  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by  our  gallant  navy  during  the 
war  with  America.  The  mind  of  Sir  James  was  distingaished 
for  bold  and  vigorous  enterprise,  and  never-ceasing  seal  for  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 

For  one  so  young,  he  was  exceedingly  talented  and  experienced 
in  his  arduous  profession,  and  well  deserved  the  high  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him.  His  services  in  Canada  were  great  and  gener- 
ally successful,  and  he  is  equally  with  the  band  of  heroes  who  so 
nobly  defended  this  province  from  the  aggressors,  and  to  whom  we 
owe,  perhaps,  our  existence  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  praise  for  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of 
his  exploits  in  our  behalf,  for  these,  not  a  Utile,  tended  to  intimi- 
date the  enemy  and  bring  about  an  honorable  peace. 

He  died  about  the  year  1819,  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Sir  James  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  health  when  he 
went  there,  and  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  his  life  had 
been  for  some  time  entertained  by  his  friends  and  relatives.  The 
disease  which  closed  his  mortal  existence  in  the  d6th  year  of  his 
age  (atrophy,  or  general  debility)  was  produced  by  arduous  and 
anxious  service.  He  bore  his  affliction  and  the  approach  of  death, 
with  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  his  ardent 
mind  had  formed,  with  the  highest  degree  of  fortitude;  and  in  a 
body  kept  alive  alone  by  artificial  means  for  four  or  five  days,  he 
retained  his  mental  faculties  nearly  to  his  final  dissolution.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Senuramis  frigate,  and 
interred  in  the  ground  of  the  Royal  Grarrison  Chapel,  Portsmouth, 
with  military  honors  due  to  his  rank.  All  the  officers  ofif  duty, 
belonging  to  regiments  and  corps  in  Portsmouth,  Oosport,  and 
Hilsea,  attended  the  interment. 


COMMODORE  DOWNIE,  R.N. 

This  brave  hero  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  the 
county  of  Roes,  Ireland.  At  an  early  period  of  his  youth  he  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  on  board  the  Otrce  frigate  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Camperdown.  He  acted  in  the  same  capa- 
city, for  some  time,  in  the  Melampus;  and  afterwards  in  the  ApoUo 
firigatC;  in  the  West  Indiesi  for  several  years.    In  this  station;  his 
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tuiifona  good  conduot  and  strict  attention  to  hia  duty,  received  the 
most  flattering  approbation  of  his  superiors,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  particular  notice  of  Admiral  Montague,  the  commander  of  the 
Jamaica  station,  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On 
his  return  to  England,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  had 
been  much  impaired,  his  promotion  was  confirmed  by  the  admi- 
ralty; and  in  1804,  he  was  appointed  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  to  the 
Sea-hone  frigate,  36  guns,  then  commanded  by  Honorable  Captain 
Boyle.  After  seeing  a  good  deal  of  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commodore,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet  on  the 
lakes  of  Canada  in  1812.  As  such  he  was  the  oommanding  officer 
at  the  battle  of  lake  Champlain  in  1814,  where  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed,  whilst  gallantly  fighting  the  enemy's  fleet  under  Com- 
modore McDonough.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  carpenters 
were  still  at  work  on  board  the  Confiance,  his  flae-ship,  wnen  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  a  force  greatiy  superior.  His 
Tesaels  were  also  poorly  manned,  and  he  maintained  the  fight  for  a 
long  time,  totally  unsupported  by  either  the  operations  of  the  other 
vater  or  land  forces.  He  fell  when  the  ship  and  part  of  his  crew 
were  crippled,  after  doing  the  enemy  great  damage.  Altogether 
the  annals  of  the  wars  of  our  country  do  not  present  a  more  daring 
aod  gallant  spirit  than  poor  Downie. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  DRUMMOND. 

Anothbb  of  the  '*  heroes  of  1812,"  and  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  chivalrous  soldiers,  that  his  country  ever  possessed.  Bes- 
peciing  him,  the  Gentleman' $  Magazine,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
said : — "  It  is  some  consolation  to  the  surviving  relatives,  as  well  as 
oommon  justice  to  the  memory  of  an  honorable  man,  who,  in  the 
strenuous  exertion  in  his  military  profession,  has  fallen  in  defence 
ofhis  king  and  country,  that  a  faithful  narrative  of  his  services 
should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Upon  this  laudable  princi- 
ple, we  are  gratified  in  recording,  that  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Drummond,  of  his  Majesty's  104th  Regiment,  and  quarter- 
i&aater-general,  who  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  Fort 
£ne,  in  America,  after  having  gloriously  led  the  central  column  of 
^e  fotees  to  the  attack  on  the  15th  August,  1814,  was  an  officer 
vhoBe  life  had  been  uniforml^r  marked  by  brilliant  actions.  At  St. 
Vincent,  when  a  lieutenant  m  the  2nd  West  India  Begiment,  he 
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reoeived  the  most  flattering  testimonials  firom  Lientenant-Oeneral 
Hunter^  under  whom  he  then  served.  At  the  capture  of  Surinam, 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lientenant-General  Sir  Charles  Green,  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  was  distinguished  in  his  public  despatches 
as  an  officer  of  the  greatest  promise.  In  the  year  1804,  the  commit- 
tee at  Lloyd's  voted  him  a  sword  of  one  hundred  guineas'  value,  for 
their  just  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  intrepidity,  in  animating 
by  his  example  the  crew  of  the  merchant-ship  Fortitudej  on  board 
of  which  he  was  a  passenger,  to  a  determined  and  valorous  resistance 
against  the  united  attaclra  of  two  French  privateers  off  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  thereby  successftilly  maintaining  the  lustre  of  the 
British  flag.  At  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  his  zealous  and  meritorious  conduct  was  marked  in 
the  public  despatches  as  entitling  him  to  the  highest  approbation. 
At  Chippawa,  and  subsequently  in  every  engagement,  be  invari- 
ably exhibited  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  the  soldier ;  and,  in 
private  life,  his  benevolence  and  urbanity  were  equally  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  John  Drummond,  Esquire, 
of  Keltic,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  Scotland. 


COMMODORE  PRING. 

Daniel  Prinq  entered  the  naval  service  at  an  early  age,  and, 
when  very  young,  was  a  midshipman  on  the  Jamaica  station.  In 
1801  he  served  on  board  the  RmseU  at  Copenhagen.  In  1807  he 
received  hb  lieutenant's  commission ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  war,  he  was  in  command  of  the  schooner  Paz,  on 
the  Halifiix  station.  When  Sir  George  Prevost  required  naval 
officers  to  take  charee  of  the  provincial  navy  on  the  lakes,  Lien- 
tenant  Pring  was  selected,  among  others,  by  Sir  J .  B.  Warren,  for 
those  duties.  In  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander \  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  removed  by  Commodore 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo  from  lake  Ontario,  to  serve  with  Captain 
Downie  on  lake  Champlain.  Here  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Linnet^  a  orig  of  sixteen  guns  and  about  one  hxmdred 
men.  In  this  brig,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Downie,  in  the 
Confionce,  and  in  company  with  two  ten-gun  sloops,  and  a  flotilla 
of  gun-boats,  Captain  Pring  took  part  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Plattsburg  Bay ;  in  which  engagement,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  the 
Britbh  arms,  he  signally  distinguished  himself      During    the 
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grester  port  of  the  contest,  the  Lvmeit  was  engi^ecl  with  the  Eaghy 
ftn  American  brig  of  much  Buperior  force,  mounting  twenty  heavy 
gnns  and  one  hundred  and  fttty  men,  which  yessel  he  completely 
beat  out  of  the  line.  Cooper,  in  his  ^'  Hiwiory  of  the  American 
Navy**  little  as  he  seems  inclined  to  allow  credit  to  the  British, 
TirtoaUy  admits  this  &ct.  He  says,  '^  the  Lrnnet  had  got  a  very 
eommanding  position,  and  she  was  admirably  fought.  Eventually, 
the  Idtmet  was  compelled  to  strike,  but  not  until  the  other  vessels 
of  the  sc^uadron  had  hauled  down  their  colors.  Captain  Downie, 
who  commanded  the  British  squadron,  was  killed ;  and  Commander 
Pring  was  the  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  squadron  at  the  court- 
martial  subsequently  held  at  Portsmouth,  at  which  he  was  most 
honorably  acquitted.  For  his  services,  he  was,  in  1815,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  post  captain ;  and,  on  the  26th  June,  1816,  was 
mpointed  to  a  command  on  lake  Erie.  He  was  nominated  to  the 
West  India  station,  on  the  16Ui  September,  1844,  and  early  in 
1846,  he  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  as  a  commodore  of  the  second 
class  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Imaum^  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  highly  esteemed  and 
respected,  and  where  he  unfortunately  died  of  yellow  fever,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1847.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Halfway  Tree, 
where  they  were  interred,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  dis- 
ttngnished  company  of  public  officers  and  private  inhabitants. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  CECIL  BISSHOPP. 

Ths  name  of  a  young,  brave,  and  successful  British  officer, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Colonel  Bisshopp  was  the  son  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp,  Bart.,  after- 
wards Baron  de  la  Zouche,  of  Parham,  Sussex,  England,  and  the 
descendent  of  an  ancient  and  honored  family  of  England.  He  was 
bom  in  Spring  Gardens,  London,  on  the  25th  June,  1783 ;  and  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  entered  the  military  service  in  the  Ist 
Foot  Oaards.  He  represented  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
dome  time  in  Parliament,  and  was  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Borlace  Warren  to  Russia,  and  spent  a  year  at  St. 
Petersburg,  from  whence  he  was  sent  home  with  despatches  in  1803. 
Having  served  with  distincdon  in  Flanders,  (where  he  was  aide-de- 
eamp  to  General  Qrosvenor  de  Walchen,)  and  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
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gal,  he  proceeded  to  Canada  in  1812,  uid  had  the  satisfaction  oi  at 
once  being  placed  on  active  senrice  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  which 
he  displayed  mnch  gallantry  on  several  occasions,  and  early  in  July, 
1813,  set  oat  in  comnuuid  of  an  expedition  to  rednoe  Black  Rock ; 
in  this  he  was  perfectly  successful,  all  the  enemy's  stores,  block 
houses,  barracks  and  dock-yards  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores  captured ;  but  the  gallant  Biashopp 
was  not  destined  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  undertaking ;  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Ameiicans  on  his  forces,  while  they  were  exam- 
ining the  stores;  and,  although  the  enemy  was  beaten  oflF,  it  was 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  brave  young  commander,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  and  soon  a^r  expired.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  all,  for  he  was  universally  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  was  buried  at  the  village  of  Stanford,  near  Niagara  Falls, 
where  a  monument  is  placed  over  his  remains  by  his  sorrowing 
relations,  with  these  lines  written  by  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  R. 
Wilmot  Horton,  Bart : — 

**  Stranger  whose  fearftil  steps  e'er  now  have  stood, 
Beneath  Niagara's  stupendous  flood, 
Whose  mind  with  awful  ecstasy  elate, 
Heard,  in  the  mighty  rash,  the  voice  of  fate. 
Pause  o'er  this  shrine,  where  sleeps  the  yonng,  and  brare, 
And  shed  one  gen'rous  tear  o'er  Cecil's  grave. 

On  the  tablet  to  his  memory  at  the  family  burial  place,  Parham, 
are  placed  these  lines,  written  by  Sir  James  Macdonald  : — 

"  HiB  pillow  not  of  sturdy  oak, 
His  shroud,  a  soldier's  simple  cloak. 
His  dirge,  will  sound  till  time 's  no  more, 
Niagara's  loud  and  solemn  roar. 
There  Cecil  lies — say  where  the  grave. 
More  worthy  of  a  Briton  brave." 


Sir  W.  H.  MULCASTER,  R.N.,  K.C.H. 

Another  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  our  last  war  witb 
the  United  States  is  that  of  Sir  William  Howe  Mulcaster,  C.B. 
K.C.H.,  R.T.S.,  who  afterwards  attained  great  honors,  becaiii< 
a  post  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  naval  aide-de-camp  to  tb^ 
king.  He  was  bom  in  1785,  and  died  at  Dover  on  the  2xi^ 
March,  1837. 

Sir  William  was  a  son  of  the  late  Major-General  Mulcaster,  of  tVt 
Royal  Engineers.     He  was  made  a  lieutenant  early  in  1800.      Ii 
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Jane,  1806,  when  fint  lientenant  of  the  Minerva,  be  had  the 
eomnuuid  of  two  boats,  which,  after  oanring  a  fort  of  eight  gang 
oommaoding  Finisterre  bay,  captnred  fiye  Spanish  luggers  and 
chane-muw^;  this  was  characterized  bj  Earl  St.  Vincent  as  a 
▼ay  neat  exploit,  conducted  by  an  officer  whom  he  ^*  felt  great 
pride  in  acknowledging  as  an  ^I^yc  of  his  own."  In  the  follow- 
ing month  his  lordship  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
''Another  instance  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Lieutenant  Mulcas- 
(er/'  which  was  in  a  similar  serrice,  when  a  Spanish  logger  and 
prirateer  were  captured. 

In  January,  1809,  Lieutenant  Mulcaster  served  at  the  capture  of 
Ctyenne,  as  first  of  the  Oanfiance,  22,  when  his  captain,  the  late  Sir 
J.  L.  Yao,  acknowledged  that  *^  to  my  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Molcaster,  I  feel  myself  principally  indebted  for  the  Ycry  able 
rapport  I  have  received  from  him  throughout;  though  it  was  no 
mwe  than  I  expected  from  an  officer  of  his  known  merit  in  the 
Berrice."  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  distributed  presents  to 
all  the  officers  engaged ;  to  Lieutenant  Mulcaster  his  Royal  High- 
neag  gave  a  gold  sword,  with  a  suitable  inscription ;  and  on  the  30th 
September,  1825,  Sir  William  received  his  Majesty's  permission  to 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  which  had  been  pre- 
Kuted  to  him  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  made  commander  May  13, 1809 ;  and  appointed  to  the 
Emulotu  sloop,  on  the  Halifax  station,  about  October,  1810.  He 
captnred  fAdile  letter  of  marque,  August  26,  1811,  and  the 
Gouamer,  American  privateer,  J  uly  30, 1812 ;  but  on  the  3rd  of 
Angost  following  the  Bmuhfu  was  wrecked  on  Sable  island. 

In  March,  1813,  Captain  Mulcaster  was  appointed  to  the  Princeu 
OharhUej  42,  then  building  on  lake  Ontario.  He  was  promoted 
to  post  rank  December  29  following.  On  the  6th  May,  1814,  only 
twentj-two  davB  after  the  launching  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  when  storming  Fort  Oswego,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  assigned  in  com- 
pensation a  pension  of  £300,  and  was  nominated  a  G.  B.  in  June, 
1816. 

He  married  October  13, 1814,  Sophia  Sawyer,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  hte  Colonel  Van  Corthindt. 


CAPTAIN  JENKINS, 

A  TOUNO  and  biaye  officer^  a  natiye  of  New  Bniasvioky'  and  a 
oaptain  in  the  Olengarry  Fendbles.  Ha  durtingaiBhed  himBelf  at 
the  taking  of  Ogdensborg  on  tbe  2lBt  Febnuuryi  1813^  by  his 
gallant  and  intrepid  conduot  in  leading  150  men  against  Fort  La 
Pr^ntation,  which  they  attempted  to  carry,  and  finally  Bocoeeded 
in  doing ; — not,  however,  before  the  ohivalrons  Jenkins  had  lost 
both  his  arms  by  grwe  shot,  and  sank  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood  on  the  field.  He  sorviyed  the  war  seyeral  years.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  remarkably  fine  appearanoe,  full  of  spirit  and  of  great 
brayery.    He  did  honor  to  the  loyal  proyince  of  New  Branswick. 


LIBUT.-(X)LONEL  R.  B.  HANDCOCK,  13th  Rbgt., 

Was  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  our  defenders  in  1812 ;  he  was 
bom  in  1780,  and  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  4th  May,  1854.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Matthew  Handooek,  Esq.,  deputy  master-master* 
general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  descended  ftom  the  Venerable 
Matthew  Handooek,  archdeacon  of  Kilmore,  the  son  of  William 
Handcock,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Westmeath,  a  common  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  Csstlemaine.  Haying  graduated  in  the  uniyersity  of  Dublin, 
with  distinguished  honors,  he  joined  his  regiment  in  1798,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  His  first  campaign  was  under  Sir  Ralph  ilber- 
orombie  at  the  memorable  landing  in  Egypt  in  1801,  when  he  was 
scyerely  wounded.  He  was  aflerwards  on  active  service  in  yaiioos 
parts  of  the  world  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and,  during  that 
time,  served  in  Canada  in  1812-13-14,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  command  of  LacoUe  Mill,  situated  a  tew  miles 
near  House's  Point,  and  where  on  the  30th  March,  1814,  and  with 
a  small  force  of  not  five  hundred  men,  and  those  not  of  the  best^ 
and  a  scarcity  of  ammunition,  he  successfuUy  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  held  out  against  the  attack  of  the  American  General  Wilkin- 
son, with  a  force  of  more  than  five  thousand  I  Histoir  does  not 
fbrnbh  a  brighter  victory^  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  tiban  that 
which  he  achieved  with  a  comparatively  small  lo6S|  against  a  well 
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orgamied  army,  oompoBed  of  infimti^,  oavalry  and  artillery.  They 
k^t  up  an  moessaiit  fire  on  the  null  during  the  whole  day ;  and 
at  length  were  compelled  to  abandon  an  enterprise,  from  which 
they  only  escaped  with  a  great  loss,  sustained  by  the  well  effected 
fire  of  Handcook^s  small  ftroe. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  LEONARD. 

RiCHABD  Leonard  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  54th 
Foot,  in  December,  1796,  and  became  lieutenant  in  the  February 
following.  After  serving  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
be  embarked  from  Southampton,  and  joined  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  served  the  campaign  of  1801  in  Egypt, 
and  was  assistant-engineer  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  town-major  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  in  1806 
be  obtained  a  company  in  the  New  Brunswick  regiment,  afterwards 
the  104th  Foot,  and  continued  to  hold  both  these  appointments  until 
1813,  when  he  resigned  the  former,  on  his  regiment  being  ordered 
to  Canada.  In  April  he  was  appointed  deputy-assistant-adjutant- 
general ;  and  in  that  situation  obtained  permission  to  head  his  com- 
pnyin  the  attack  made  on  Sacketfs  Harbor,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
in  which  his  company  suffered  severely,  until  he  was  himself 
wonnded. 

In  the  campaign  of  1814  he  was  again  actively  employed.  He 
bore  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  25th  of  July  at  Lundj^s  Lane,  and 
was  honorably  mentioned  in  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  despatches 
of  that  action .  In  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  on  the  l&th  of  August, 
be  was  severely  wounded,  and  disabled  from  further  service  in  the 
campaign.  He  succeeded  to  the  majority  vacated  by  the  death  of 
liientenant-Oolonel  Drummond,  who  was  killed  at  Port  Erie,  and 
serred  with  the  104th  in  Lower  Canada  until  it  was  disbanded  in 
1817.  He  subsequently  retired  *to  a  small  property  he  had  pur- 
cbaaed,  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  action  of  Lundy's  Lane  was 
foQght,  and  there  closed  his  honorable  career,  on  the  31st  October, 
1833,  universally  regretted  by  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  province. 
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COLONEL  CHEWETT. 

William  Chxwstt,  Esquire,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  2lBt 
December  1752 ;  and,  wben  about  18  yean  of  aee,  passed  his  exa- 
mination as  a  surveyor  and  draughtsman  for  the  East  Indiaservioe ; 
but  after  reoeiying  his  appointment,  he  was  attacked  with  small- 
pox, so  that  the  ship  in  which  he  should  have  gone  out  sailed  with- 
out him.  On  his  recovery  he  decided  upon  going  to  America,  and 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  1771.  On  the  20tJi  of  May,  1774,  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  surveyor-general's  office  for  the  province  of 
Quebec.  During  the  American  revolution  he  served  in  the  Quebec 
militia;  and  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  when  off  duty,  be  assisted  in 
the  engineer  department.  A^r  the  defeat  of  the  Amerioans,  he 
was  appointed  acting-paymaster  of  works  to  the  engineer's,  quarter- 
masters, and  naval  departments,  for  the  ports  of  St.  John,  Isle-aux- 
Noix,  and  the  dependencies  on  lake  Champlain,  in  which  office  be 
remained  till  1785.  In  1786  he  took  charge  of  the  distarict  of 
Luneburgh  (now  called  the  eastern  district  of  Upper  Canada),  and 
there  surveyed  lands  and  located  the  disbanded  troops  and  loyalists. 
In  1792  he  was  employed  under  Governor  Simcoe,  at  Kingston,  in 
reconstructing  the  map  of  this  province  hj  dividing  it  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  In  1802,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Surveyor- 
General  Smith,  he  was  appointea  deput^-surveyor-general,  coigointly 
with  Mr.  Ridout,  who  anerwards  received  an  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor-general, which  office  he  held  till  1832,  when  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  on  full  pay,  after  having  served  in  varions  departments  for 
upwards  of  fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Chewett  held  the  appointment  of 
colonel  of  militia  during  the  last  American  war,  and  commanded  the 
Canadian  troops  at  the  attack  on  Toronto,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
severely  injured  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder  magasine.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  allowed  to  depart  on  his 
jparole.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  and  since  hb  retirement  from 
public  service,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  24th  September, 
1849,  Mr.  Chewett  resided  at  Toronto.  Colonel  Chewett  was  a 
gentleman  of  well-known  kindness,  politeness  and  a&bility,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  FLETCHER. 

Ths  Honorable  John  Flbtohsr,  provincial  judge  of  the 
digtriot  of  St.  Franois,  Lower  Canadsi  one  of  the  justioes  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  that  district,  and  also  of  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Appeals,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
England,  in  the  year  1787,  and  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of 
Dedham,  in  Essex.  At  an  early  age,  the  subject  of  this  short 
notice,  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  St.  Paul's  school,  London,  where 
he  received  his  education.  Having  embraced  the  law  as  his 
profession,  he,  after  receiving  a  most  liberal  education,  prosecuted 
the  study  of  that  learned  profession,  and  soon  enjoyed  an  extensive 
praetice  in  London.  Before  migrating  to  Canada,  Mr.  Fletcher 
had  become  distinguished  as  an  eminent  man  of  science  in  the  great 
world  of  London,  where  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to 
the  leading  scientific  journals  of  that  city;  he  was  also  well  known 
aa  a  most  able  and  successful  lecturer.  He  arrived  in  Canada  in 
the  year  1810,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
country,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  profession,  where  his  great  forensic  powers  are  well  remem- 
bered. During  the  contest  between  the  two  great  rival  fur  com- 
panies in  the  north-west  territory,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficumes  between  them, 
and  had  the  military  rank  of  major  conferred  upon  him.  The  next 
public  poation  which  he  held,  was  that  of  cnairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions ;  which  he  resigned  upon  his  appointment  to  the  judge- 
ship of  the  district  of  St  Francis,  on  the  erection  of  the  eastern 
townships  into  a  separate  district,  in  the  year  1823.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cn^stem  of  judicature,  in  a  newly  settled  oountry,  he 
had  many  and  great  obstacles  to  contend  with,  which  his  great 
frmness  and  high  sense  of  duty  enabled  him  to  overcome.  By  the 
changes  in  the  judicature,  his  duties  were  greatly  increased, 
and  we  regret  to  learn  that  his  decease  was  in  some  measure 
hastened  by  his  anxiety  to  perform  them,  and  more  particularly  by 
his  having  presided  in  court  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  con- 
trary to  &e  advice  of  his  medical  attendant.  This  earnest  desire 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  ot 
Appeals  in  July  1844,  when  those  who  had  known  him  many  years, 
and  were  aware  of  his  advanced  age,  saw  with  pleasure  that  his 
gigantic  intellect  and  faculties  were  still  unimpaired.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  &ith  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  his 
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father  and  grand&ther  were  miniBterSy  and  he  lived  a  sioeere 
member  of  thai  eharoh^  and  a  deyoted  advooate  of  its  doctrine  and 
institutions.  He  died  at  Sherbrooke^  11th  November,  1844^ 
aged  77. 


Hon.  WnXIAM  SMITH, 

Author,  we  believe,  of  the  first  English  histoir  of  Canada. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Chief-Justice  Smith,  and  was  bom  in  June, 
1770.  He  went  to  England  from  New  York ;  was  educated  at  a 
grammar  school,  at  Kensington,  near  London,  and  came  to  Canada 
with  his  father,  in  1786.  He  was  soon  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament,  subsequently  a  master  in  chancery,  and,  in 
1814,  was  appointed  by  the  Karl  Bathurst,  then  secretary-of-state 
for  the  colonies,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  married 
Susan,  daughter  of  Admiral  Charles  Webber,  of  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  had  five  children. 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  KERR. 

Mb.  Kbbb  was  a  native  of  Leith,  the  son  of  a  highly  rospeotable 
merchant  there ;  and  having  received  his  early  education  at  the 
ezoellent  old  grammar  school  of  Leith,  and  eomj^leted  it  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  he  went  to  London  about  1785,  and  entering 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  English  bar. 
While  studying  there,  and  after  his  admission,  he  made  the 
aoqpiaintance,  and,  by  his  mental  acquirements  and  gentlemanly 
manner  and  character,  secured  the  friendship  of  several  men  who 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  the  legal  profession  ;  among 
these  were  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  and  Best,  afterwards 
Lord  Wynford,  and  Baron  McLelland  of  me  Irish  bench. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Kerr  having  married,  came  to  try  his  fortune  at 
the  Quebec  bar,  and  returning  to  England  in  1796,  to  bring  out 
his  fkmily,  he  was  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  taken  Co 
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FriDoe,  but  apeedily  exohuged ;  and  ooming  t>aek  to  Quebec  in 
n97,ieoeived  in  toe  same  year  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
Tioe-Admicahy.*  Continning  to  praotioe  at  the  bar,  he  was  in 
1B07  appointed  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench ; — 1812,  was  called 
hj  Sir  Oeorge  Provost,  to  the  Ezecntive  CSonnoil,  and  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhonsie,  in  1821,  to  the  Legislatiye  Council.  During  the 
abMsoce  of  Ghief-Jnstice  Sewell  in  England,  in  1814, 1815  and 
1816,  and  again  in  1826-7,  Mr.  Kerr  presided  as  senior  judge  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  during  the  lifter  period  as  Speaker 
of  the  Legislaliye  Council. 

In  1833,  he  proceeded  to  England  to  meet  various  firivolous  and 
zoalignant  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Assembly,  to 
which  the  then  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Stanley,  assured  him  that 
he  did  Dot  think  it  necessary  to  require  him  to  make  an  answer, 
hut  on  the  change  of  ministry  in  1834,  the  persons  who  then 
came  into  office,  not  unwilling  to  make  another  sacrifice  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  the  Assembly,  removed  him  in  October,  1834, 
^  an  offioml  mano&uvre,  first  Arom  his  situation  as  judge  of  the 
Mce^Admiralty,  then)firom  his  seat  in  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  plea 
of  a  matter  which  IumI  for  years  been  a  subject  of  correspondence 
hetween  him  and  the  government  at  home,  and  which  involved  a 
<^m  to  emoluments  whieh  those  authorities  partly  entertained,  but 
oaiher  admitted  or  refused  to  him. 

Beturning  to  Quebec,  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  ruined  in 
fortune,  and  broken  in  health  by  a  paralytic  affection,  brought  on 
hj  the  injnstiee  he  had  suffered,  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death,  5th  May,  1846. 

Mr.  Kerr  mled  the  various  public  situations  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  strict  integrity,  with  dignity  and  credit.  His  written 
judicial  decisions,  especiallv  in  the  admiralty,  and  his  other  public 
compositions,  were  marked,  by  considerable  elegance  and  vigor  of 
style.  His  manners  both  in  public  and  private  life,  were  those  of 
^  thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  any  occasional 
Uifinnity  of  temper,  the  inheritance  of  our  flesh,  was  soon  forgotten, 
hj  all  except  cankered  minds,  in  the  general  courteousness  of  his 
joaoaers  and  goodness  of  his  disposition.  He  was  a  devout  believer 
^  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  an  attached  member  of  the 
Charoh  of  England ;  and  his  daily  OMisolation,  for  some  hours  of 
^ery  day,  for  many  years  had  been  found  in  reading  the  scriptures, 
His  pandytic  affec^n  prevented  him  from  joining  in  general 
ooavenation,  though  not  from  enjoying  it  among  intimate  Mends ; 
*adh]8  chief  recreation  was  in  reading  works  of  general  literature. 
He  retained  his  faculties  in  a  great  degree,  though  diminished  by 
^ifl^ase  and  natural  decay,  to  within  a  lew  hours  of  his  death.     In 
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loB  0886  the  kindlier  doom  of  our  nature  vas  reversedi  whioh  calls 
awaj  the  aged  before  the  youDger,  and  only  jnst  four  months  before 
hifi  death,  he  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  son,  in  the  vigor  of 
mature  age,  one  of  the  most  stirring,  active  and  enterprising  men  in 
Quebee.  But  the  good  old  man  was  not  long  behind:  "in  the 
extremest  boundary  of  human  life,  without  the  throbs  of  agony,  or 
any  but  the  slow  gnidations  of  dissolution  and  decay,  and  supplied 
and  sustained  by  female  filial  piety  (that  blessea  bounden  duty) 
he  came  as  a  shock  of  corn  to  the  ground  in  his  season." 


COLONEL  C.  BARKER  TURNER,  K.H. 

Colonel  Turner  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  Waterloo.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1838,  on  particular  service,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eastern  district  in  Upper  Canada. 
He  remained  there  until  1843,  when  he  went  to  Engknd ;  bat,  in 
1845,  he  sold  out  of  the  army  and  returned  to  Canada  as  a  per- 
manent resident.  He  died  at  Toronto,  C.  W.,  in  1853.  One  of 
his  daughters  married  the  Honorable  P.  M.  Vankoughnety  the 
present  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 


HENRY  LEMESDBIER,  Esq. 

Mr.  LsiiESURiER,  the  son  of  the  late  Commissary-General 
Hiaviland  Lemesurier,  was  bom  in  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1791,  his 
&mily  having  been  possessed  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Aldemey 
for  some  generations  past,  under  royal  patent.  Following  ihe 
pursuits  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  yoar  1811,  and 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Peninsukr  campaign.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and,  when  carrying  the  colors  of  her  Majesty's  48th 
Kegiment,  in  that  engagement,  was  struck  by  a  spent  musket  ball  in 
the  abdomen,  and  wh&t  extending  his  right  arm  to  retake  the  colors, 
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it  was  earned  away  by  a  round  shot.  Being,  in  conseanence  of 
^iB  mjury,  disabled  from  following  actively  his  regimental  dnties, 
nd  yet  averse  to  abandon  the  military  profession,  he  joined,  in 
the  year  1818,  the  oommissariat  department,  and  in  that  capacity 
Berred  in  Canada  during  the  war  of  1812  with  the  United  States ; 
ud  having,  in  1818,  upon  the  proclamation  of  peace,  married  into 
one  of  the  old  French  Canadian  families,  he  retired  daring  that  year 
on  bdf-pay,  and  fixed  his  futore  residence  and  interests  m  Canada. 
He  carried  on,  fbr  many  years,  a  very  extensive  mercantile 
InimneBB  in  the  city  of  Quebec;  and  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  held  the  office  of  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  House,  and 
upon  the  resignaHon  of  the  late  Honorable  John  Stewart,  succeeded 
that  gentleman  as  master  of  the  Trinity  House ;  an  office  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
seoior  magistrate  of  the  district  of  Quebec,  had  the  honor  to  present 
md  read  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
His  Royal  Highness  to  Quebec,  in  August,  1860,  the  address  of 
Ihe  magistracy,  being  also  actively  engaged  at  the  time,  in  the 
sQccessfui  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  zeal  with  which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  received  in  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  Okroniclef  in  recording  his  death,  which  took  place 
00  the  24ih  of  Mav,  1861,  said  :— 

^To  chnoniole  the  loss  to  Quebec  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  use- 
H  and  highly  esteemed  and  respected  of  its  citizens,  is  the 
meianoholy  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  us  this  day,  as  public 
joamalists.  Mr.  Henry  Lemesurier  is  dead.  A  long  life  spent  in 
serrioe  of  his  Queen  and  country,  in  promoting  the  success  of  this 
<^ty,  and  in  upholding  the  public  interests  and  the  wel&re  of  his 
fellow  citueoBy  has  been  dosed ;  and  whilst  there  thus  passed  away 
&t>m  the  very  midst  of  us,  and  with  a  sudden  transition  from  a 
stroDg  and  hale  old  age  to  the  quiet  tomb,  one  so  highly  honored, 
there  yet  rests  to  his  friends  the  memory  of  his  well  spent  life  on 
earth,  and,  we  may  trust,  the  consolatory  hope  of  his  eternal 
h^pineas. 

"Thus  has  passed  away  a  loyal  and  devoted  subject  of  the 
Qieen,  an  energetic  citisen,  and  the  affectionate  head  of  a  family, 
jhoj  whilst  lamenting  his  loss,  have  the  firm  consolation  of  know- 
ifig  that  whilst  eagerly  considerate  of  his  public  position,  and  the 
dmies  attached  to  it,  he  deeply  felt  the  higher  responsibilities  of 
*  Christian  career,  and  at  all  times  humbly  sought  to  prenare  him- 
self for  that  moment  which  has  now  come,  and  removed  him  from 
Ae  scene  of  his  eartiily  labors.'' 


0r  OMUntAnD  041IA»EAN8| 


Sir  FREDERICK  P.  ROBINSON,  G.CB. 

Sib  F.  p.  Robinson  who  aenred  in  Canada  towards  tihe  tenni* 
naUon  of  tlie  war  of  1812,  and  was  afterwards  lieatenant-goyenior 
of  Upper  Canada  was  a  Boa  of  Colonel  Beyerley  Robinson,  of  New 
York,  and  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  a  relatiye  of  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  Bart., 
cbief-jnstice  oi  Upper  Canada,  and  a  brave  aaddistingaiahed  Brit- 
isb  officer. 

He  first  entered  tbe  military  service  in  February  1777,  as  ensign 
in  the  Loyal  American  regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  North 
.  America;  in  1778  he  removed  to  the  17th  Regiment,  and  in  1799 
to  the  60th,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  America  several  months 
during  his  connexion  with  this  regiment,  and  made  himself  conspi- 
cuous in  several  engagements.  In  1780  he  joined  the  38th,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1794.  He  served  at  the 
capture  of  the  West  India  Islands,  under  Ooaeral  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  in  that  year  including  the  siege  of  Fort  Bourbon  in  the  Is- 
land of  Martinique.  In  September,  1794,  he  gained  his  majority 
in  the  127th  Regiment,  and  in  1795  returned  home  from  the  West 
Indies.  In  May,  1796,  he  was  appointed  offioer  of  the  reoniitiDg 
service  at  Bedford,  England,  and  some  years  afterwards  filled  the 
same  situation  in  the  London  district.  While  thus  employed  he 
effected  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  recruiting  service.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  turevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  1812  we  find  him  serving  as  brigadier-general  on  the  staff  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  major-general,  and 
continued  from  that  Ume  on  the  staff  in  Spain,  until  24th  of  May, 
1814. 

He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  V ittoria ;  at  the  si^e  of 
Sebastian  where  he  was  wounded ;  and  at  the  actions  conneetodwith 
the  passage  of  the  Nive,  for  ^ich  he  received  a  medal  and  two  clasps. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Feninsular  war,  he  proceeded  to  Canada 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  upper  province,  and  on 
the  1st  July,  1815,  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  devolved  upon 
him.  This  he  held  until  1816,  when  Mr.  Francis  Gore  returned 
from  England.  He  shortly  after  removed  to  t^e  West  Indies,  where 
he  took  command  of  the  ti^ps.  On  the  2nd  January,  1815,  he  was 
nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  tiie  Bath.  He 
continued  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Leeward  Islands  until 
July,  1821. 

In  1825  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  1827  he  became  colonel  of  the  59th  Regiment,  and  in  1838  was 


nominated  a  knight  grand  oross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In 
1840  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  89th  Regiment,  and  in  1841  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  His  decease  occurred  at  Brighton 
oa  the  Ist  January,  1852. 


8iB  DAVID  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Bart. 

Hs  was  born  on  the  4th  September  1764,  and  was  the  only  child 
of  John  Smith,  Esquire,  sometime  of  Salisbury,  lieutenant-coioDel  of 
the  fifth  Foot,  who  died  commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Niagara, 
Canada  West,  in  1795,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Waylen, 
Esquire,  of  Rowde  Hill  and  Devises,  county  Wiltshire.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  his  father's  regiment,  in  which 
He  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  Afterwards,  be  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Upper  Canada,  with  precedence  as  deputy- 
jndge-advocate  }  and  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  lands,  also 
one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Six  Nations,  and  one  of  the  Executive 
Coancil,  and  of  the  committee  for  administering  the  government 
in  the  governor's  absence;  a  member  of  the  three  first  Canadian 
Parliaments,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  two  of 
them.  For  these  public  services  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
patent,  dated  August  80, 1821. 

The  consummate  ability  with  which  he  for  a  long  period  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  Buke  of  Northumberland  in  the 
^aty  of  Northumberland,  is  well-known ;  the  kindness  and  warm- 
hearted generosity  of  his  character,  united  with  the  manners  of  a 
high-minded  English  gentleman,  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remem- 
hered  with  deep  regret  both  in  Upper  Canada  and  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Alnwick,  where  he  last  resided  in  England,  where  his 
ileath  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  May,  1837,  caused  a  blank 
Dot  readily  filled. 

Sir  David  Smith  was  twice  married;  first,  on  the  Brd  November, 
1788,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  O'Reilly,  of  Ballykibhrist, 
«nin^  Longford,  B8<|uire,  and  by  that  lady,  who  died  in  1798,  he 
had  issue  eight  children,  three  of  whom  died  Toung;  one  son 
Bftvid  WiHiam,  of  H.  M.'s  fHgate  Spartwif  was  killed  at  QuibenHi 
IB  1811 ;  and  three  daughters  survive,  Mary  Elisabeth,  married  in 
IBUtoCharles  Tyler,  E8q.,and  Sarah  and  Ann.  Sir  David  married 
seowidly,  in  1803,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Tyler,  Esq.,  of 
'MbcSj  banker^  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Hannah. 


8S8  noftmoB  ow  cBUBmA.nD  oahamaM) 


Rev.  PIERRE  GIBERT. 

This  pious  prelate,  who  was  curate  of  St.  Michel  d'Yamaska, 
was  no  orainaiy  man.  He  was  a  native  of  Nonnandy,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  expatriate  himself  in  the  early  period  of  &e  French 
revolntion,  when  almost  all  his  brethren  of  the  clergy  were 
expelled  from  France.  He  had  been,  for  abont  thirty  years  pro- 
Tionsly  to  his  decease,  which  took  place  at  St.  Michel  d' Yamaska 
on  the  3l8t  July,  1824,  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  where  he  was 
held  in  estimation,  not  merely  by  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
belonging  to  his  own  ohnrch,  but  the  amenity  and  cheermlness  of 
his  manners,  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  freedom  from 
illiberal  prejudice,  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  persons  of  every 
religions  persuasion. 

At  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  various 
charitable  institutions  of  the  lower  province. 


Hon.  Sir  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Mb.  Chief-Justice  Campbell,  whom  the  present  honored 
chief-justice  of  Upper  Canada  succeeded  in  1829,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  very  great  attainments  and  capacity.  He  originally  had 
served  in  the  army  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  had  foucht 
during  the  American  revolutionary  war.  •  Having  obtained  his 
discharge,  he  went,  after  the  peace  of  1788,  to  reside  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  although  (we  believe)  he  never  studied,  yet  there  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Subsequently  he  resided  in  Cape  Breton 
(which  island  then  possessed  a  government  of  its  own),  and  here 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  We  do  not  know  when  he  went  to  Upper  Canada ;  but 
in  1811,  he  was  appointed  a  puisn^  judge  there ;  and  in  1825,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Powell,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
chief-justiceship,  a  post  which  he  held  until  July,  1829,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  his  advanced  vears  and  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  an  honor  which 
he  survived  only  a  few  years. 


AHs  aaeoua  ooniMtBD  with  oahaiha. 


Sib  JOHN  COPE  SHERBROOKE,  G.C.B. 

OsNi&Ai.  Shxrbbooks,  who  suoceeded  Oeaeral  Sir  Gordon 
Dmmmond  in  the  goyernment  of  Canada,  in  1816,  was  a  military 
commander  of  some  repnte,  and  bad  seen  some  service.  He  was 
the  yoimgest  brother  of  W.  Sherbrooke,  Esq.,  of  Ozton,  and  of 
ColoDel  Cope,  of  Sherwood  Lodge,  Notts.  He  dbtinraished 
himself  in  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
1797.  He  afterwards  served  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  early  oam- 
piign  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Previously  to  his  connection 
with  Canada,  he  administered  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  as 
history  tells  ns,  ''  with  much  tact  and  dezteri^." 

He  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  a  most  critical  period 
of  the  countiy, — ^namely,  t^t  in  which  the  farmers  of  Lower 
Canada  suffered  the  total  loss  of  their  wheat  crop.  The  wise  and 
prudent  course  adopted  by  Sir  John  in  this  instance,  secured  for 
him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  He  took  the  responsibilitv  of 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  farmers  the  sum  of  £14,216  to 
seeore  them  from  destitution,  and  to  assist  them  in  laying 
down  another  crop.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  not  only 
released  him  from  the  responsibility  which  he  had  taken  on  him- 
self, but  voted  an  additional  sum  of  £35,500  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  to  loan  to  industrious  and  deserving  fiurmers. 

He  took  a  bold  and  determined  stand  in  the  matter  of  Judges 
Sewell  and  Monk;  and,  when  advised  by  the  home  government 
to  support  those  gentlemen,  plainly  replied  that  it  would  be 
hopeless,  and  strongly  advised  the  impeachment  to.  be  tried  before 
the  Privy  Council.  To  his  resolute,  manly  and  open  conduct  in 
this  instance  must  be  ascribed  the  result. 

During  his  administration,  he  also  effected  the  entrance  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  ex^ffido  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive 
Coimcil )  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Imperial  Government  was 
aononnced,  that  it  accepted  the  Canadian  government's  offer  to 
<iefray  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List. 

Sir  John  governed  the  province  from  1816  to  1818 ;  and  on 
iu^coant  of  ill  health,  but  principally  from  dislike  of  the  station, 
he  requested  his  recall.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  country  on  the 
^ih  August,  carrying  with  him  the  best  wishes  and  regards  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada.  Prior  to  his  depar- 
ture, numerous  addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  different 
sections  of  die  country,  all  breathing  alike  the  warmest  sentiments 
^  good  will  and  prayers  for  his  future  wel&re. 


SMO  8KBS0HBS  OF  OIUHaATlD  CAHAnUKS, 

He  retarned  home,  but  did  not  leave  the  militaiy  aervioey  as,  in 
May,  1825,  we  perceive  lie  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  general 
HiB  death  oocarred  on  the  14th  of  Febmary,  1830,  at  ClavertoD; 
Nottinghamshire. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

Ws  DOW  present  to  our  readers,  a  brief  notioe  of  the  memorable 
life  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Smith,  administrator  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Uppor  Canada,  one  of  the  distinguished  United  Empire 
loyalists,  an  early  pioneer  of  the  vast  and  beautiftil  country  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  owes  much  of  its  present  position  to  the 
energy  and  seal  displayed  by  Mr.  Smith.  This  gentleman  himself, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  member  of  the  '<  Family  Compact/'  or 
any  other  party,  from  a  quiet  citizen  of  York,  the  then  capital, 
was  raised  to  a  seat  in  the  Council ;  and  from  that  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  country.  He  was  administrator  of  the  government 
of  the  upper  province,  a  post  which  he  held  with  distinguished 
ability,  from  1817  to  1818,  and  again  in  1820,  on  the  respective 
resignations  of  Francis  Gore,  Esquire,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
the  lieutenant-governors.  In  his  high  office  he  displayed  more 
than  ordinary  wisdom  and  effieienoy. 

His  decease  took  place  at  his  residence,  Toronto,  on  20th  October, 
1826.  He  was  universally  r^retted,  as  he  had  been  esteemed  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  western  capital,  and  by  numerous 
Mends  in  the  upper  province. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  large  family  of  seven  dai^hters  and  two  sons, 
most  of  whom  are  still  living.  We  give  an  extract  from  an  Upper 
Canada  paper,  published  soon  afler  Mr.  Smith's  death.  Believing 
thlat  it  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  his  many  friends,  and 
admirers,  we  reproduce  it : — 

*'  The  late  Honorable  Samuel  Smith  was  one  of  that  patriotic 
band  who,  having  preserved  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign 
inviolate  during  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  at  the  close 
of  the  contest  songht  an  asylum  in  this  province,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  gracious  king,  in  whose  cause  they  sacrificed  their 
all.  The  example  of  such  men  deserves  an  honorable  record,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  associates  in 
arms,  throughout  the  province,  if  we  attempt  to  give  a  summary 
of  an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
on  Sunday  last,  at  York,  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Phillips,  the 
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sabstance  of  which^  we  think  we  are  coireot  in  quoting  aa  fol- 
lows :— 

"'It  affords  ns  much  pleasure,  to  recapitulate  his  virtues  as  a 
soldier,  a  senator,  a  fiither,  and  a  friend.  His  youthful  blood  was 
8hed  in  our  country's  cause,  and  he  nobly  withstood  the  mad  career 
of  rebellion,  to  maintain  the  standard  of  British  glory.  His 
condaet  in  the  high  and  distinguished  office  of  administrator  of 
the  goyemment  of  this  province  was  marked  with  undeviating 
reetitade,  evincing  on  all  occasions,  a  firm  attachment  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  He  was  a  zealous 
sapporter  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  British  empire,  and 
a  bright  ornament  of  our  protestant  church.  Paternal  affection 
and  solicitude,  were  conspicuous  in  his  domestic  relations^  and  as  a 
friend,  the  individual  feelings  of  those  who  knew  him  from  his 
ytmth,  many  of  whom  are  here  present,  who  were  his  fellow 
sssoeiates  in  the  arduous  cause,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  will  bear 
testimony  to  his  extreme  kindness  and  amiable  disposition.  As  a 
CItrisdan,  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  pious  resolutions,  were 
Danifested  by  his  walking  humbly  with  his  Gtod/  " 


DUKE  OP  RICHMOND,  K.G. 

Charlsb  Gordon  Lbnnox,  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of 
Mareh,  and  Baron  of  Sittrington  in  the  peerage  of  England ;  Duke 
of  Lennox,  Earl  of  Darnley  and  Baron  Methuen  in  the  peerage  of 
SeotUnd,  and  Duke  d'Aubigny  in  France,  was  the  only  son  of 
iiientenant-Oeneral  Lord  George  Henry  Lennox,  by  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  having  been  born  in 
1764.  His  grace  succeeded  General  Sherbrooke  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1819.  He  had  previously 
yd  the  high  and  distinguished  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
io  Hrbieh  he  had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  that  dis- 
^ted  country. 

His  administration  of  the  government  here  was  not  of  a  pro- 
longed nature ;  but  during  the  short  time  he  held  the  reins  of  power, 
be  did  much  to  shew  the  determined  and  energetic  nature  of  his 
ckvacter;  more  particularly  on  the  occasion  when  the  legislature, 
Having  refused  to  grant  any  supplies  to  defray  the  civil  list,  he 
<ifew  OD  the  receiver-general  on  nis  own  responsibility.  Death  cut 
Bbort  the  career  of  this  great  man,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1820, 
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daring  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Upper  Canada,  singalarly  enoagli 
through  the  bite  of  a  tame  foz^  not  suspected  to  be  in  a  rabid  state, 
with  wbicb  he  was  amusing  himself.  His  demise  oeoiirred  at  a 
village  on  the  Ottawa,  called  after  himself;  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Quebec,  and  buried  in  the  English  cathedral  of  that 
ancient  city. 

His  grace  had  married  in  1789,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  fimrth 
Duke  of  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  progeny. 

The  original  letter,  which  we  produce,  describing  the  manner  of 
his  death,  was  written  by  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  may  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers : — 

'^  Quebec,  September  6. — ^You  will  learn  from  the  Quebec  papers 
the  melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond :  but  nothwithstanding  what  you  will  observe  in  them,  it  is 
affirmed  a  case  of  hydrophobia  was  the  cause  of  this  sad  catastrophe, 
and  it  is  asserted  to  have  originated  from  the  bite  of  a  fox  on  €kt<t 
28th  of  June.  His  grace  having  left  this  place  about  the  24th  of 
June  on  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Canadas,  after  his  aniral 
at  William  Henry,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  up  the  river, 
whilst  walking  about  the  village  with  his  little  dog  Blucher,  met  a 
fox  about  the  place,  with  which  the  dog  appeared  sociable,  and 
they  entered  into  play  together.  His  grace  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  expressed  something  like  a  wish  tnat  the  fox  should  be  pur- 
chased. Accordingly,  the  hint  was  attended  to  by  a  servant 
belonging  to  the  suite,  who  purchased  the  fox  the  same  night. 
Next  morning  Sir  C.  Saxton,  seeing  the  fox  tied  to  a  tent  pitched 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants,  and  apparently  much  irri- 
tated from  his  restrained  situation  under  a  scorching  sun,  desired 
that  the  animal  might  be  removed  somewhere  into  the  shade. 
He  was  then  fixed  to  a  wicket-gate  in  front  of  the  house.  His 
grace,  on  coming  out  in  the  morning,  observing  the  fox,  whicli  he 
knew  to  be  the  same  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  went  up  to  him, 
saying,  '  Is  this  you,  my  little  fellow  V  and  on  offering  to  put  out 
his  hand  to  caress  the  fox,  Sir  Charles  Saxton  touched  the  duke  on 
the  shoulder  to  prevent  it,  apprising  his  grace  at  the  same  time  of 
the  irritation  of  the  fox,  and  that  he  might  bite.  '  No,  no,'  said 
his  grace,  '  the  little  fellow  will  not  bite  me !'  and  patting  out  his 
hand,  the  fox  snapped  and  made  three  scratches  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  which  drew  blood.  His  grace,  quickly  drawing  it  back, 
said,  '  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  bite  very  hard.'  The  next  morning, 
his  grace  found  an  uneasy  sensation  in  his  shoulder ;  but  nothing 
further  occurred  till  near  returning  from  his  tour ;  when  at  the 
new  back  settlement  of  Perth,  on  the  22nd  or  28rd  of  August,  after 
having  returned  from  walking,  his  grace  desired  his  servant  to 
make  two  glasses  of  wine  and  water  for  himself  and  Major  Bowles. 
As  soon  as  the  duke  took  the  wine  and  water,  he  obscarved  to  the 
major  that  he  felt  a  strange  sensation  on  drinking  it.    On  the  way 
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from  Perih  towards  the  Ottawa  riTer,  some  of  the  attendants 
obaerred  his  irritability,  and  extreme  aversion  to  water  on  crossing 
the  smallest  streamlets  in  the  woods ;  and  they  could  scaruely  get 
him  along.  On  his  approaching  a  small  hut  on  the  Ottawa  river, 
lather  than  go  into  a  house  close  to  the  river,  he  turned  short  and 
lan  into  a  barn ;  at  another  time  he  ran  from  them  into  the  woods, 
as  if  to  shun  ihe  sight  of  water.  His  disorder  was  now  rapidly 
increasing;  but  on  his  arrival  within  six  miles  this  side  of  the  new- 
nained  place  Richmond,  after  su£Fering  most  excrueiating  torments, 
he  died,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  28th  of  August." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Montreal  Herald  of  that 
day: — 

'*  In  public  life  he  was  steady,  firm,  and  decisive  in  his  measures, 
fie  was  accessible  to  all  who  chose  to  prefer  their  complaints  to 
him ;  and  when  he  was  compelled  to  refuse  their  prayers,  he 
aaxiously  studied  to  convey  that  refusal  in  terms  the  least  unpleas- 
iag  to  the  feelings  of  the  applicant.  In  private  life  his  a&ble 
condescension  was  gratifying  to  all  around  him ;  and  although  he 
could  descend  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the  domestic  circle,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  that  native  dignity  which  repelled  improper 
liberties,  and  checked  the  forward,  in  early  life,  "devoted  from 
choice  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  evinced  that  most  valuable  of 
all  qualities  in  an  officer,  the  power  of  securing  the  attachment  of 
those  under  him.  And  when  he  afterwards  came  to  be  employed 
in  the  more  difficult  and  complex  duties  of  a  ruler,  he  performed 
die  office  so  as  to  secure  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  ardent  attachment  of  those  people  over  whom 
he  was  placed.  A  striking  instance  of  this  was  evinced  in  his 
appointment  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  At  a  time  when  con- 
tending parties,  and  discontented  individuals  distracted  the  public 
mind  in  that  country,  his  grace's  behavior  soon  produced  the 
happiest  result.  His  affable  condescension  pleased  all  parties;  his 
confidence  gained  their  esteem ;  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
chief  aim  of  his  administration  was  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and 
promote  their  happiness.  At  the  present  time,  though  twelve 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  appointment  to  that  office,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  Ireland,  still 
continues  to  be  celebrated  in  that  country  with  the  warmest 
^thusiasm  and  most  gratifying  recollection  of  the  event.  And 
this  we  consider  a  higher  tribute  to  his  memory  than  'storied  urn 
or  monumental  epitaph  ^  can  ever  perpetuate." 

It  was  resolved  by  the  mi^istrates  at  Montreal,  in  consequence 
of  the  deaih  of  this  lamented  nobleman,  that  the  public  should  be 
requested  to  wear  mourning  thirty  days. 
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Sir  peregrine  MAITLAND,  G.C.B. 

Sib  Pebiorini  Maitlamd  was  born  at  Longparisb  Honae, 
in  Hammihire,  in  1777.  He  was  the  aon  of  Thomas  MaiUand, 
Esq.,  of  Shrabe  Hall,  in  the  New  Forest,  by  Miss  Sewar,  dandier 
of  George  Dewar,  Esq.,  and  nieoe  to  Brownlow,  last  Duke  of 
Ancaster. 

He  entered  the  army  June  25,1792,  as  ensign  in  the  Ist  Guards, 
and  was  promoted  to  ueutenant  and  oaptain,  April  30, 1794.  He 
served  the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  was  present  in  the  seTeral 
actions ;  and  also  at  Ostend  in  1798.  He  saoceeded  toa  compiuiy, 
June  25, 1803,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-oolonel.  In  1808  and 
1809  he  was  employed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
action  of  Lugo,  and  at  Conuna,  for  which  he  receivMl  the  silver 
war  medal.  He  was  also  in  the  expedition  of  the  latter  year  to 
the  Scheldt.  He  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  Janaaiy  1, 
1812.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nive  he  commanded  the  first  brigade 
of  Guards,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal.  He  became  a 
major-general,  June  4,  1814 ;  and  at  Waterloo  commanded  the 
first  British  brigade  of  the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  second 
and  third  battalions  of  the  Ist  Foot  Guards.  On  the  22nd  June, 
1815,  he  was  nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath;  and 
for  his  services  at  Waterloo  he  also  received  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Russian  order  of  Wladimir,  and  the  third  class  of  the  order 
of  Wilhehn  of  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1818,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  accompanied  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  to 
Canada.  On  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  he  administered  the 
government  of  Lower  Canada  until  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Balhousie,  the  governor-general;  nothing  extraordinary  marked 
his  administration  of  ajSairs.  He  was  afterwards  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1830,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general;  and  on  the  19th  July,  1834,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  76ih  Foot. 

He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  armv  on 
the  17th  April,  1836 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Jasper  Nioolls 
in  December,  1838 ;  and  from  December  1843  to  September,  1846, 
he  was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape  of  G<K)d 
Hope. 

He  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  76th  to  that  of  the 
17th  Foot  on  the  2nd  January,  1843. 
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In  Movember,  1846|  he  attained  the  fiill  rank  of  general ;  and 
in  1852  he  was  nominated  a  knieht  grand  cross  of  the  Bath. 

He  died  in  London  on  the  30th  May^  1854. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  twice  married :  first;  in  1803,  to  the 
Honorable  Lonisa  Grofton,  third  daughter  of  Anne,  Baroness 
Grofion,  and  Sir  Edward  Crofton,  Baronet,  M.P.  for  the  County 
Rosoommon.  She  died  in  1805.  He  married,  secondly,  October 
9, 1815,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  second  daughter  of  Charles,  fourth 
Ikke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox. 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  PIERRE  BEDARD. 

This  celebrated  Canadian  politician,  was  born  at  Quebec,  in 
1763.  He  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
native  Canadians  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Canada,  as  also  one  of  the 
first  members  of  its  Legislative  Assembly,  wherein  he  became 
leader  of  the  opposition  party  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
James  Craig.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Le  Canadien  news- 
paper, and  was  incarcerated  by  the  government  for  admitting  into 
its  pages  some  violent  political  articles  reflectingon  the  conduct 
of  the  governor-general  and  the  executive.  He  remained  in 
confinement,  and  demanded  a  trial,  so  as  to  exonerate  himself  from 
tHe  charges  preferred  against  him,  although  at  perfect  liberty  to 
leave  his  imprisonment;  he,  however,  tarnished  his  patriotism, 
ty  accepting,  as  the  gift  of  the  government  which  had  persecuted 
him,  the  post  of  a  district  judgeship ;  and,  in  consequence,  became 
extremely  unpopular  with  his  party.  He,  however,  filled  his 
appointment  long  and  ably,  and  with  much  advantage  to  the  public. 

His  death  occurred  in  1827.  He  preserved  down  to  his  last  ill- 
ness an  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  which,  united  to  his  warm  and  dis- 
interested patriotism,  and  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners,  so  often 
found  combined  with  genius,  formed  the  basis  of  a  character,  whose 
pnblic  and  private  worth  is  rarely  surpassed. 
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BOB£ET  GOUBLAY,  Esq. 

Ws  eztiiot  from  McMnUen  this  brief  aoeowit  of  this  revArksble 
man's  career,  (more  partiouhurly  in  this  oountrj^,)  which  formB  one 
of  the  vilest  pases  in  our  history,  and  is  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  the  then  lientenant-Koyemor,  Mr.  Francis  Grore. 

''While  the  incipient  seeds  of  discontent  and  agitation  were  thus 
(referring  to  some  violent  act  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  1817) 
being  firmly  planted  in  the  commnnity,  Robert  Gbnrlay,  destined  to 
figure  somewhat  prominently  in  the  affiurs  of  this  country  for  a 
short  time,  came  out  in  the  month  of  Jdv.  Attracted  hither  by 
Brock ville,  he  was  sued  for  another  libel  in  the  same  petition,  but  was 
again  honorably  acquitted;  and,  having  now  twice  defeated  thegOT- 
emment,  was,  apparently,  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  quite  a  popular 
personage.     But  his  elevation  had  been  too  rapid  to  be  laating. 

''  On  the  12th  of  October,  the  Legislature  was  opened  by  the 
lieutenant-governor,  with  a  short  speech,  one  paragraph  of  which 
was  levelled  at  Mr.  Gourlay.  '  In  the  course  of  your  investiga- 
tion,' said  Sir  Peregrine,  'you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  jofit 
indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  excite  di^ 
content,  and  to  organize  sedition.  Should  it  appear  to  you,  that 
a  convention  of  delegates  cannot  exist,  without  danger  to  ^e 
constitution,  in  framing  a  law  of  prevention,  your  dispassionate 
wisdom  will  be  careful  uiat  it  shall  not  unwarily  trespass  on  the 
sacred  right  of  the  subject  to  seek  a  redress  of  his  grievances  by 
petition.' 

"  The  Assembly  were  as  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  convention 
as  the  government,  and  regarded  the  movement  as  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  parliamentary  representation,  and  a  censure  on 
their  body.  The  term  convention,  too,  was  an  American  phrase, 
which  smacked  of  republicanism,  and  of  itself  alarmed  the  mem- 
bers. '  We  remember,'  said  they,  in  an  address  to  the  governor, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  'That  this  favored  land  was  assigned  tcour 
fathers  as  a  retreat  for  suffering  loyalty,  and  not  as  a  sanctuary  for 
sedition.  We  lament  that  the  designs  of  one  factious  individual 
(Gourlay),  should  have  succeeded  in  drawing  into  the  support  of 
his  vile  machinations,  so  many  honest  men  and  loyal  subjects  of 
his  Majesty.'  Not  a  word  was  breathed  about  grievances,  or  the 
condition  of  the  province;  the  convention  had  ul  that  business  to 
itself.  The  Assembly  were  now  prepared  to  pass  any  measure  the 
executive  might  recommend,  and  to  put  their  ban,  if  neoeasary, 
upon  the  unlucky  Oourlay.  On  the  28th  of  October,  Jonas  Jones, 
01  BrockviUe,  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  the  Aiture  assembli^ 
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of  ooBTeiitioiuiy  uider  the  head  of  <  An  ad  for  prerentii^  oertain 
meetinga  withu  this  proTinoe/  whioh  was  duly  passed  into  kw^ 
twelve  oat  of  a  house  of  thirteen  voting  for  it."^ 

''The  extrome  position  taken  by  the  Legislatare,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  ^  Family  Gompaet,'  ptodnced  a  re-aotioii  against  Mr.  Gourlayi 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  persons  were  led  to 
brieve  that  he  was  really  a  seditions  and  disloval  pemon  ;  still, 
ooiutdeiing  himself  perfeotly  safe,  and  not  a  Httle  elated  at  the 
nidden  impMrtanee  he  had  acquired  as  the  Canadian  Gobbetty  he 
resolved  to  settle  permanently  in  the  province  as  a  land^igent. 
Bat  the  ezeoutive  detormined  they  should  not  be  so  easily  foiled. 
Am  assembly  man,  of  the  name  of  Isaac  Swaiae,  was  found  base 
eDoagh  to  swear,  that  Mr.  Gourlay  had  not  been  a  resident  of  the 
province  for  six  months,  and  was  a  seditious  person.  He  thus 
came  under  the  ban  of  a  statute,  passed  in  1804,  levelled  against 
foreigners,  and  was  served  with  an  order,  on  the  2l8t  of  December, 
to  quit  the  country  before  the  new  year.  He  disobeyed  this  order ; 
was  arrested,  and  incarcerated  in  Niagara  jail|  to  die  great  indig- 
nation of  hiis  friends,  still  very  numerous.  By  a  writ  of  habea$ 
^f^rpHs,  he  was  brought  before  Chief-Justice  Powell,  at  Toronto, 
in  February;  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  him  his  liberty  by 
bail,  and  remanded  him  to  prison. 

'^  In  June,  the  Legislature  again  assembled.  In  his  opening 
speech,  the  governor  stated  he  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Crown,  to  grant  lands  to  the  militia;  but  that  he  would  take  the 
responsibility  on  himself  of  refusing  them  to  the  members  of  the 
recent  convention.  It  was  anxiously  expected  that  the  Assembly 
would  evince  its  disapprobation  of  this  part  of  the  address.  After 
a  long  debate  it  was  endorsed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Upper  House  concurred  in  language  the  most  direct  and 
submissive. 

"  This  conduct  afforded  afresh  grievance-text  to  Mr.  Qourlay,  and 
he  hurled  anathemas  from  his  cell  against  the  executive,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Niagara  Spectator,  This  led  to  his  being 
refbsed  every  indulgence,  for  some  time,  till  his  health  completely 
failed.  His  long  confinement,  there  being  only  one  gaol  delivery 
in  the  year,  had  almost  rendered  him  insane;  and,  when  brought 
to  trial  at  the  Niagara  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  he  was  nearly 
nnoonscions  of  the  entire  proceedings.  He  was  indicted  for  merely 
refiiaing  to  obey  the  order  to  quit  the  province,  which  the  act 
already  alluded  to  made  a  misdemean<Hr,  and  not  for  sedition ;  was 
foaiid  guilty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  compelled  to  retire  imme- 
diately into  the  United  States,  whence  he  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded  to  England.t 

*Tliii  law  was  repealed  two  yean  afberwardfl,  Chief-Justice  Robinson  alone 
To««d  egainst  ite  repeal, 
ttfr.  Gkmrbij  pablished  his  work  on  GauuU  in  1823.    It  eontaina  a  large 
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'<  Booh  WB8  the  terminatioii  of  Mr.  Gtourlay's  oonfteotkiii  with 
Canada.  Whatever  may  have  been  hb  firalts  or  his  ftlliea,  he 
meant  well  at  all  events;  and,  at  the  present  day,  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  of  the  treatment  he  met  with ;  to  wit,  that  it 
was  most  unjust,  unoonstitutional,  and  despotio,  and  refieeCs  indeli- 
ble disgrace  on  the  pablic  men  who  gave  it  the  sanction  of  iheir 
authority.  The  people  of  Canada  have  reason  to  thank  Providence 
such  an  occurrence  cannot  again  disgrace  their  country,  and,  that 
the  sway  of  the  oligarchy,  who  permitted  it,  has  long  since  passed 
away,  never  to  return.''  * 

Mr.  Gourlay  married,  only  a  few  years  since,  (about  1858),  a 
lady  belonging  to  Woodstock,  G.  W.,  where  he  was  then  residing, 
he  being  then  some  seventy  odd  years  of  age.  He  lives  now,  in 
Edinburgh,  ScotUnd. 


EARL  OP  DALHOUSIE,  G.C.B. 

General  George,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  one  of  the  gover- 
nor generals  of  Canada,  was  the  ninth  earl  of  that  ancient  and 
time  honored  house;  he  was  bom  in  1770,  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estate  on  the  death  of  bis  father  in  November,  1787.  In  the 
month  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  the  army,  having  pur- 
chased a  cornetcy  in  the  3rd  Dragoo^  Guards,  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  by  raising,  as  was  not  uncommon 
at  that  day,  an  independent  company,  commanded  by  himself.  In 
1791,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the  2nd  battalion 
Royals,  and  immediately  joined  the  corps,  then  doing  duty  at 
Gibraltar;  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  quickly  followed, 
and  in  1792  was  obtained,  by  purchase,  in  the  2Dd  Foot,  with 
which  he  proceeded  in  command  to  Martinique ;  and  in  August, 
1794,  succeeded  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  regiment. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  England,  having  been 
severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  numerous  sanguinary  affairs  which 

amount  of  very  useful  matter  touching  this  provinoe;  but  the  bad  arrangoment 
renders  it  less  raluable  than  it  should  be*  In  1882,  he  beeame  temporarily 
insane.  Mr.  Gourlay  was  in  Canada  a  few  years  sincoi  but  returned  back  again 
to  Scotland.  While  in  prison  in  Canada,  he  proposed  a  tax  on  wild  land,  as  a 
oheok  to  speculators — a  plan  soon  after  earried  into  effect,  and  adrocated  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe.  Vide  Niagara  Speetator, 
24th  June,  1819. 

In  England,  he  was  subsequently  imprisoned,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  for 
Striking  Lord  Brougham  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hones  of  Commons. 
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took  pbee  betiraen  the  British  fatees  and  the  Frenoh  republican 
troops  and  brigands  in  that  island.  In  1798,  liis  lordship  served 
in  Ireland,  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  and  in  1799,  embarked  on 
the  ezpedition*to  the  Holder,  and  was  present  in  all  the  actions  of 
that  campaign.  His  lordship  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in 
Janoary,  1800,  his  services  during  that  year  were  first  under  Gkn* 
eral  Maitland  before  Belleisle,  whence  he  joined  the  foroe  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abererombie,  at  Minorca,  and  proceeded  with  that  army 
to  Egypt,  where  he  participated  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  21st 
If  arch.  On  this  expedition  his  lordship  commanded  the  detach- 
ment sent  against  the  forts  of  Aboukir  and  Rosetta,  whence  he 
advanced  to  Cairo.  In  1802,  the  Barl  of  Dalhousie  was  again  in  gar- 
rison at  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general on  the  staff  in  Scotland.  He  remained  in  this  situa- 
tum  till  April,  1805,  when  he  was  included  in  the  promotion  that 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  as  major-general. 

His  knrdship  now  remained  at  home  for  some  time,  and  in  this 
year  he  noarried  Christian,  only  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  of  Charles 
Brown,  Esquire,  of  Coalston,  Mid-Lothian.  During  this  interval 
ofrepoee  from  his  professional  labors,  Lord  Dalhousie  attended  to 
the  superintendence  of  his  &mily  estate,  which  by  judicious  man« 
agement  he  greatly  improved ;  for  though  he  entered  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  and  was,  as  has  been  shown,  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  active  service,  he  had  not  neglected  to  study  more  peaoe- 
M  arts,  and  was  esteemed  a  scientific  and  successftil  agriculturist 
amongst  the  best  of  farmers.  His  fondness,  indeed,  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits  never  forsook  him,  and  it  was  familiarly  said  that 
his  lordship  was  most  judicious  in  his  view  of  ground  whether  he 
looked  at  it  as  a  farmer  or  a  general. 

In  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  England,  where  he 
remained  for  a  short  period,  when  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt ;  was  first  with  the  reserve  uoder  Sir  John  Hope, 
and  afterwards  in  command  at  Flushing.  On  the  termination  of  that 
ill-fated  expedition,  in  which  as  fine  and  well  appointed  an  army 
as  ever  left  England,  was  almost  annihilated  bv  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
army  on  the  Peninsula,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
several  of  the  most  important  actions ;  and  was  mentioned  with 
honor  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  particularly  for  his  conduct  at 
Vittoria,  and  in  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  received  also  the 
rqmted  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  for  his  distinguished 
services,  particularly  at  Waterloo,  and  obtained  a  medal  and  a 
clasp  for  these  battles.  At  Toulouse,  Lord  Dalhousie  again  rendered 
oonspioaoos  services,  and  near  St.  Andrew  de  Ouhuc,  drove  the 
French  general,  L'Huillier,  so  hard,  that  upwards  of  three  hundred 
vnaoners  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  seventh  division  commanded  by 
Uslordbhip. 
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This  brief  record  of  some  of  the  militair  serrioeB  rendered  to 
hiB  country  by  the  noble  and  gallant  earl,  u  principally  drawn 
from  the  Royal  MiUtary  Calendar, 

When  the  army  entered  France,  Lord  Dalhonsie  commanded  at 
Bonrdeaux,  where  the  strict  discipline  he  maintained  amongst  the 
troops,  flnshed  as  they  were  by  hard  won  Tietories,  and  the  protec- 
tion he  afforded  to  the  inhabitants,  rendered  him  justly  popular. 
The  authorities  of  that  city,  touched  by  his  noble  conduct,  presented 
his  lordship  with  a  handsome  gold-mounted  sword,  having  on  the 
guard  a  suitable  inscription,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
generous  conduct  towaras  them. 

On  the  18th  July,  his  lordship  was  ereated  an  English  baron ;  he 
had  before  sat  in  the  Lords  as  one  of  the  representatiye  peers  of 
Scotland.  In  1816,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  command- 
ing in  Noya  Scotia,  whence,  on  the  unfortunate  death  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Richmond,  his  lordship  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  goyemor- 
in-chief,  and  commander  of  the  forces  of  British  North  America, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  Canada  and  assume  the  government  until 
1820.  He  retained  this  high  station — ^with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  months,  during  which  his  lordship  was 
absent  on  leave,  in  England — till  1828. 

Of  the  political  events  of  his  government,  or  the  correctness  of 
his  views,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  speak — ^they  forming  such  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  history  of  Canada.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  concessionary  and  conciliatory  policy  pursued  by 
the  successors  of  this  noble  and  venerated  peer,  far  from  produc- 
ing the  harmony  which  it  was  fondly  but  inconsiderately  hoped 
would  arise  from  the  indulffence  shown  by  the  mother  country 
towards  the  dissatisfied  in  tne  colony  of  Lower  Canada,  led  to 
a  crisb  which  would,  in  all  human  probability^  have  been  avoided 
had  his  successors  in  office  been  instructed  to  pursue  the  manly 
and  energetic  steps  of  this  honest  and  high-minded  governor. 

On  his  return  from  Canada  after  a  short  interval,  Lord  Dalhonsie 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies,  in  which 
important  command,  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  military  commands 
in  the  colonies,  he  rendered  himsellf  generally  beloved  and  respected. 
Unhappily  his  health  was  much  impaired,  and  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  not  to  enjoy  repose  after  his  long  and  varied  ser- 
vices, but  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  a  life,  whose  best  days  had 
been  devoted  to  his  country,  with  a  shattered  constitution  and 
frequent  and  severe  suffering,  from  which  at  length,  it  pleased  the 
Alxnighty  to  release  him  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  noble,  honorable  and  usefiil  career,  worthy  his  high  rank  and 
illustrious  ancestry.  His  death  took  place  at  his  seat,  Dalhonsie 
Castle,  Scotknd,  on  the  21st  March,  1838. 

In  his  politics,  the  Earl  of  Dalhonsie  was  through  life  a  staunch 
oonservative,  but  was  not  so  bigoted  in  his  politim  opinions  as  to 
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allow  diam  to  inierfer^with  hiB*  private  firiendahips;  he  remained 
on  terms  of  intimaov  with  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  with 
the  party  to  which  his  lordship  was  constantly  and  oonscientioosly 
opposed.  In  private  life  the  lamented  earl  was  a  warm  friend  and 
a  kind  patron,  and  though  his  fortune  was  by  no  means  large,  vet 
by  a  system  of  liberal  economy  he  was  always  enabled  to  indulffe 
his  beneficent  propensities  in  donations  and  subscriptions  to  works 
of  public  improvement — ^to  institutions  for  the  relief  of  his  su£fering 
fellow  creataresi  and  in  acts  of  private  charity;  to  these  his  lordship 
was  always  found  a  cheerful  contributor. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhonsie  was  a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of 
the  26th  Regiment  of  Foot  He  was  also  captain-general  of  the 
Boval  Company  of  Archers  or  Queen's  Body  Guard  of  Scotland, 
and  was  governor  of  the  Roval  Bank  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  no 
nobleman  enioyed  a  higher  degree  of  estimation  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen of  all  classes.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates 
by  James,  Lord  Bamsay,  who  was  his  lordship's  youngest  son,  and 
who  died  in  1860.  His  elder  brother,  George  Lord  Bamsay,  died 
after  his  return  from  India,  where  he  had  served  in  the  26th 
Redment,  and  on  the  stafif  of  his  noble  father,  of  adisease  contracted 
in  fliat  clunate.    The  second  son,  Charles,  died  at  an  early  age. 


M.  ABB±  LOUIS  J.  DESJARDINS. 

M.  I>XBJA&DIN8,  a  native  of  Beaugency  in  France,  and  brother 
of  the  late  Abb6  Desjardins,  the  arcndeacon  of  Ste.  Genevieve  of 
Paris,  was  one  of  the  numerous  victims  who  were  forced  by  the 
French  revolution  to  seek  an  asvlum  on  foreign  shores.  He  and 
his  companions  narrowly  escapea  the  blow  of  the  republican  aze  : 
the  instrument  destined  to  peiform  his  execution,  being  sharpened 
under  his  eyes. 

Wearied  of  awaiting  in  England  the  termination  of  the  storms 
which  afflicted  his  country,  M.  Desjardins  determined  to  come  to 
Canada,  where  he  arrived  in  1794,  and  where  the  last  fifty-four 
years  of  his  life  glided  away;  first  as  vicar  to  the  curacy  of  Quebec ; 
afterwards  as  missionary  at  Carleton,  in  Chaleurs  Bay,  and  amooe 
the  Miomac  Indians  of  Bistigouche,  whose  language  he  acquired. 
He  then  removed  to  Quebec,  where  he  supplied  the  place  of  his 
Grace  the  late  Bishop  Plessis,  in  the  duties  of  his  curaov ;  and 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  lilies  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  till 
(he  year  1836. 
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By  reawm  of  his  constantly  inoreasing  infinnities,  M.  Dwjardins 
was  foroed  at  this  period  to  renonnoe  his  employment.  His  tetire- 
ment,  sanctified  by  the  meditation  of  eternal  years,  shed  new  Instre 
on  the  yirtnes  of  this  excellent  ecclesiastic ;  especially  his  noble 
devotion  in  the  sufferings  which  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb. 
He  died  in  1848. 

M.  TAbb^  Desjardins  always  knew  how  to  honor  the  sacred 
ftmctions  of  the  ministry,  by  imposing  gravity,  great  regularity  of 
life,  and  a  seal  which  the  nosts  of  age  could  not  cool.  He  knew 
too,  in  the  different  stations  of  life,  how  to  conquer  by  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  esteem  and 
benevolence  of  all  classes  of  society. 

A  calm  death,  because  without  remorse — ^the  death  of  the  just — 
crowned  a  long  life  and  an  honorable  career. 


Hon.  CHRISTOPHER  Wn)MER,  M.D.,  M.L.C. 

This  gentleman  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  formerly  staff  surgeon  attached  to  the  Fourteenth  Light 
Dragoons.  He  served  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  and  held  the  medal  with  five  clasps  : — ^vis.^  for  Yittoria, 
Salamanca,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Busaco,  and  Talavera.  He  came  to 
Canada  during  the  late  American  war,  and  resided  here  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  May,  1858. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Dr.  Widmer  secured 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-legislators,  by  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
performance  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  position.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  on  the  15th  of  August,  1843, 
under  a  writ  of  summons  from  the  crown.  Although  be  never 
prominently  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  great  measures,  he 
was  always  regarded  in  the  council  chamber  with  unfeigned 
respect,  and  by  the  public  with  a  degree  of  confidence  warranted 
by  his  integrity.  A  feeling  tribute  to  his  worth  was  paid  by  the 
Honorable  John  Ross,  in  the  Council,  on  the  day  that  his  death  was 
announced,  and  that  body  adjourned  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their 
deceased  colleague. 

Dr.  Widmer  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  was  always  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  measures 
calculated  to  ensure  a  just  administration  of  its  local  affairs.  He 
died  within  a  few  days  of  his  78th  year,  and  was  in  the  full  exercise 
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of  luB  fimiHies  up  to  Ae  night  preoeding  Us  detttfi.  Aa  a 
medieal  man,  few  men  have  b^n  more  ardently  devoted  to  the 
profiaskm  he  adorned.  His  general  aflUbilitv  and  friendly  dis- 
position seonred  for  him  the  sincere  regard  of  the  yonnger 
meabers  of  the  profeasion ;  whilst  his  long  tried  skill  seonied 
him  the  highest  position  in  the  estimation  of  all  olasses  of  the 
eonunnnity. 


Hon.  Mb-  CHIEP-JUSTICE  REID. 

The  Honobablk  James  Reid  filled  the  judieial  offioe  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Oonrt  of  Queen's  Bench,  Lower  Canada,  for 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years ;  fifteen  of  which,  he  presided  as 
ehief-justiee,  and  his  administration  of  its  functions  during  that 
long  period  shed  a  lusire  alike  upon  the  tribunal  and  the  judge. 

Mr.  Reid  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1794,  after  a  pro- 
fessional career  marked  by  untiring  industry  and  honorable  con- 
duct; he  was,  in  May,  1807,  raised  to  the  bench,  as  one  of  the 
pnisn^  judges,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  unsullied 
dignity,  as  an  upright,  impartial,  and  laborious  judge. 

In  the  year,  1823,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  chief-justice, 
and  presided  as  such  on  the  bench,  until  the  year  1838,  when  the 
weight  of  declining  years  warned  him  to  sees  that  repose  which 
befitted  his  advanced  age,  and  to  enjoy  the  leisure  to  which  by  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  he  had  become  honorably  entitled,  and  he 
resigned  his  office.  In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  labors,  he 
was  admired  for  his  integrity,  firmness,  and  unconquerable  indus- 
try. After  relinquishing  ofBoe,  Mr.  Reid  and  his  family  visited 
Europe,  and  while  in  England,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  offer- 
ed to  him  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  approbation  of  his  long  and  valu- 
able services ;  but  a  long  life  of  public  service,  and  a  conscientious 
and  faithful  discharge  of  public  duty,  had  secured  to  him  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  rank  beyond 
the  records  of  the  Herald's  office,  or  the  fugitive  honors  of  a  title, 
and  he  declined  accepting  it. 

As  a  judge,  no  man  ever  possessed  more  general  respect  and 
public  confidence  during  his  judicial  career,  and  well  did  he  de- 
serve it ;  for  no  man  ever  devoted  himself  more  conscientiouslv, 
with  more  scrupulous  fidelity  and  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  pubhc 
duties.    His  judgments  were  admirable  for  perspicuity  of  state- 
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ment,  oonoueness  and  olearnen*  wiUumt  being  eloqves^  in  man- 
ner they  had  the  fUl  efbet  of  the  beat  eloqaenoe.  He  poeBeased 
a  patience  which  no  prolixity  could  exhaust,  an  eqnaninutjr  which 
nothing  could  distract.  He  had  much  moderation^  unitM  with 
great  tonness.  His  integrity  waa  inflexible ;  hie  principles  un- 
compromising. 

His  professional  learning  was  extensive.  It  was  the  judieial  ac- 
cumulation of  fifty  years  steady  deyotion  to  the  science,  as  well  as 
practice  of  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Reid  always  entertained  the 
loftiest  notions  of  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  profesnony  and 
(while  sitting  on  the  bench)  endeavored  on  all  occasions,  to  diSuse 
among  the  members  of  the  bar,  a  deep  sense  of  its  impcntanoe  and 


lis  public  life  was  marked  by  a  most  consistent  and  unifiNrm 
course.  Amidst  the  frenr^  of  party  spirit  and  political  oontro- 
yersies,'  w&ich  unhappily  onen  a^tated  the  public  mind  during  his 
official  life,  he  always  stood  with  a  steady  inflexibiK^.  To  no 
court  did  he  ever  truckle ;  to  no  party  did  he  CTer  bend.  Li  pn- 
▼ate  life  he  was  benevolent,  charitable,  kind,  and  hospitable.  His 
virtue  was  stem  and  inflexible,  adjusted,  indeed,  rather  to  the 
vigorous  standard  of  ancient  monJity,  than  the  less  ekvaited  max- 
ims of  the  modem  code.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  he  left 
behind  him  an  example  which  many  of  his  profession  may  endea- 
vor to  imitate,  but  very  few  can  hope  to  excel. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  BY,  R.R 

Some  notice  of  this  celebrated  officer,  with  whose  name  is  con- 
nected, some  of  the  greatest  en^neering  works  in  the  province, 
and  the  founding  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  flourishing  city  of 
Ottawa,  soon  to  be  the  capital  of  Canada,  may  prove  interesting  to 
a  majority  of  our  readers. 

From  the  meagre  materials  at  our  disposal,  we  learn  that  Oolonel 
By  was  bora  about  the  year  1T80.  His  father  held  a  subordinate 
capacity  in  the  household  of  George  III. ;  and  it  was  through  his 
influence,  that  his  son  was  appointed  to  the  honorable  corps,  in 
which  he  afterwards  so  distinguished  himself.  He  first  came  to 
Canada  in  the  year  1800,  when  a  lieutenant,  under  the  command 
of  Captain,  subsequently  Oeneral  Nicoll,  R.E. ;  and  shortly  after 

•See  the  OMe  of  Joieph  Fieher,  in  the  AiMrJean  Jwritt,  p.  297. 
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Ui  airival)  was  entnuled  widi  the  oonurtraolioii  of  the  boat  oanal, 
>t  theCnoadeB  above  Montreal,  which  he  auooeflsfully  aeoomplished. 
Oa  his  completiDg  ihia  undertaking,  he  returned  to  QuebeCi  and 
nperintended  (he  building  Qf  the  four  martello  towers  outside 
the  walls  of  Quebec;  and  at  this  time  he  also  got  up  the  celebrated 
model  of  that  city,  which  was  conyeyed  to  England,  and  submitted 
to  the  Duke  of  W  ellington  fox  inspeetion. 

In  1811,  Colonel  By  proceeded  to  England,  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  governor.  Sir  James  Oraig ;  and  again  returned 
in  1826,  for  the  express  purpose  of  constructing  the  Rideau 
anal ;  n  work,  which  the  imperial  government  was  resolved  to  cany 
out,  BO  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  the  Americans,  there 
might  be  another  route,  besides  the  St  Lawrence,  for  the  oonvev- 
anee  of  stares  and  troops  to  Kingston,  as  this  enterprise  in  1812 
was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danser.  From  the  ^^  Records 
of  the  JRoyai  Engineert"  London,  we  find  that,  excepting  a  partial 
sorvey  made  of  the  line  of  operations,  by  Oaptain  Jebb,  in  1816, 
the  whole  work  entirely  owes  its  origination  and  completion  to  the 
iagenui^  and  skill  of  By,  who,  overcoming  all  obstacles  and 
dMenhies,  at  last  fiurly  accomplished  what  had  been  entrusted  to 
him ;  and  had  the  sati^GMtion  of  seeing  one  of  the  greatest  works 
in  the  province  fully  carried  out  and  set  in  operation.  It  was 
during  the  time  that  the  Bideau  was  building,  that  the  first  huts 
were  raised  by  him  on  the  present  site  of  what  is  now  Ottawa 
city,  which  even  unto  this  day  b  known  as  Bytown. 

But  some  irregularities  or  mismanagement  in  the  pecuniary 
affiurs  of  the  canal  having  arisen,  and  being  attributed  to  him,  in 
August  1882,  he  proceeded  to  England  to  vindicate  his  conduct; 
but  there,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  reception  which  he  merited, 
he  received  nothing  but  reproaches ;  and  this  treatment  acting  on 
a  naturally  weak  constitution,  finally  caused  his  death.  Many 
affirm  that  he  really  died  of  a  broken  heart,  having  looked  forward 
to  receiving  some  royal  mark  of  &vor  or  honor  for  his  successful 
exertions  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  which  alone  is  a  mighty 
evidence  of  his  promssional  skill  and  assiduity. 

He  had  marned  twice ;  his  second  wife  was  a  lady  of  high 
oonnections,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married,  we  believe,  Lord 
Ashbumham.  All  have  now  paraed  away,  and  the  name  of  By  is 
all  that  is  left  of  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he  did  his 
iutj  fiuthftdly,  and  sacrificed  himself  to  his  seal  in  the  service  of 
his  soverwgn. 


2M  sExtaam  or  cmaamMamt  cur AsvxAn, 


Hon.  and  Right  Ret,  CHAS.  J-  STEWART. 

The  name  of  this  traly  exeellent  and  devoted  senruit  of  Christ 
in  Canada,  who  sneoeeded  the  first  Bishop  Mountain  in  the  see  of 
Qnehec,  deserves  the  hivheet  pkoe  that  can  be  accorded  to  it  in 
^e  annals  of  the  Chan&  of  England,  and  in  the  heartt*  of  the 
English  people  of  this  province. 

Often  as  we  witness  the  wonderful  efforts  made  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  in  its  behalf  and  in  the  behalf  of  its  people,  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  of  a  character  of  such  self-«aenficing, 
devout,  pious  and  holy  prinraples,  as  those  held  by  the  li^ 
hanentoa  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Bred  as  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ghdloway,  in  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury  that  appertain  to  a  scion  of  a  noble  house,  brought  up 
amidst  all  the  temptations  and  haiards  which  beset  the  path  of 
the  young  and  noble,  in  their  progress  through  college  and  the 
university,  (and  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  highest  places  in 
the  many  worldly  employments  held  forth  to  the  sons  of  the  aris* 
tocratic  families  of  England),  he  passed  through  the  two  first  ordeals 
unscathed }  and  pure  and  spotless  in  character,  through  no  worldly 
motives  except  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  he  entered  the 
ministry  as  a  meek  servant  and  instrument  of  God.  With 
such  purposes  in  view  he  came  to  this  country,  and  endured  direst 
privations  as'  a  missionary,  passing  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  without  perhaps,  nn  those  days,  many  years 
1^),  a  prospect  of  a  shelter  for  his  heaa,  or  a  bed  for  his  wearied 
body;  and,  even  when  raised  to  the  high  and  important  office  as 
head  of  the  church  of  this  province,  when  age  and  sickness  had 
crept  upon  him,  he  continued  in  the  good  work,  going  from  one 
place  to  another,  never  wearied,  never  heedftil  of  his  own  health, 
but  all  intent  on  the  welfare  of  his  flock  and  people ;  until  finally, 
a  not  venr  strong* constitution  was  undermined,  and  death  closed 
his  earthly  labors.  Beyond  doubt  he  has  met  with  his  reward,  for 
seldom  did  mortal  ever  strive,  work,  suffer  and  endure  more  to 
the  service  of  his  Divine  Master  than  did  the  cealons  and  upright 
Bishop  Stewart. 

Bishop  Stewart  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gnlloway,  and 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  April,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  Gallo- 
way House,  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  by  a  private  tutor,  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  enter  Oxford,  and  here  he  graduated  as  M.A., 
in  1799,  and  was  aft^erwards  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  that  of  Orton  Longueville  and  Botolph  Bridge, 
near  Peterborough,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years;  and  shoitly 


ifterwardfl,  lumne  offered  himself  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Goepel,  he  was  appointed  to  the  mission  of  St.  Armand, 
in  the  Eastern  Townships.  Here  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a 
church ;  and  the  first  service  which  he  held,  was  performed  in  a  room 
"in  the  village  inn.  Bat  he  soon  boilt  a  ohnreh  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  it  might  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to  mention  that  daring  the  time 
he  was  in  Canada,  he  q>ent  the  whole  of  his  private  fcwtane  in  the 
senriee  of  the  choreh  and  in  assuming  the  poor  and  distressed.  He 
lemuied  in  the  Eastern  Townships  until  1819,  when  he  was 
appointed  visiting  missionaiy  in  the  diocese  of  Qaebec.  Ihixing 
the  time  he  remained  in  the  Eastern  Townshi|9B,  he  did  moch  good 
to  the  oBuse  he  served;  and  promoted  tiie  ereotioa  (tf  many  chnrehes 
in  different  parts  of  the  oonntry.  In  his  new  position,  a  wider 
field  and  &  larger  scope  was  opened  for  his  exertions.  The  diocese 
then  inelnded  the  v4iole  of  Canada;  and  this  estensive  space  of 
ooontry  had  to  be  toaversed  by  the  valiant  missionary  in  days 
when  these  did  not  exist  any  of  me  eomfiirts  and  conveniences  which 
cbaracteriae  modem  Canada.  In  1817,  he  was  honored  with  the 
degvee  of  Pootor  of  IMvinity,  fifom  Ozfcnrd. 

He  ecmtiatted  in  his  offioe  of  visiting  missionary  until  the  year 
1825,  when  Bishop  Mountain  died,  and  Doctor  Stewart  was  nomi*- 
nated  to  the  vacant  see.  He  aecordingly  proceeded  to  England ; 
and,  Oft  '1st  January,  1826,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in 
Iiunbeth  Palace,  by  Archbishop  Sutton,  assisted  by  numerous 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church.  In  the  fdkwing  May,  Bishop 
Stewart  returned  to  Canada,  and  was  installed  in  the  Cathedral  <2f 
Quebec.  It  were  almost  superiuoos  to  proceed  iVirtiber  in  detail- 
ing hie  histeiy ;  his  eourse  continued  much  the  same  all  thnmgh 
his  life.  He  was  a  most  aealons  servant  and  wridier  of  Christ,  a 
noble  dinntereated  being,  endowed  with  rich  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  a  mouth  that  spoke  no  guile.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  July,  18S7,  at  London,  in  England,  whither  he  had 
proceeded  throng  extreme  ill-health;  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
fiunily  vault  at  Seasal  Green.  His  decease  occasioned  de^  and 
universal  regret  in  Canada.  We  may  say  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  metime  in  this  country,  and  devoted  it  entirely  to 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  made  several  visits  to 
Eng^d,  which  were  always  desfined  for  some  good  object  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church.  To  his  inde&tigable  efforts  in  its  behalf 
may  be  truly  ascribed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  its  present  high  and 
important  standing. 
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Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  WILLIS. 

John  Walpolx  Willis^  the  sabjeot  of  tUa  brief  iMtioe, 
wbO)  to  the  shame  of  the  <<  Funily  Compaet"  pasty  of  Upper 
Canada,  reoeiyed  such  base  and  unprincipled  treatment  ttt  their 
hands,  for  no  reason  but  beoauae  he  aid  hk  duty  well,  waaaii  Bng> 
lish  lawyer  of  great  legal  ability  and  knowledge  ;  and  also  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  goodness  and  amid[)ility  of  character.  La  (^to- 
ber,  1827,  he  had  been  raised  from  the  Engliah  bar  to  the  beneh 
of  Upper  Canada,  aa  one  of  the  puian^  judges.  In  Una  high 
o£Biee  he  displayed  great  judgment,  and  aa  accurate  accfnaintanoe 
with  his  official  duties,  and  was  considered  an  honor  to  the  bench 
(heretofore  not  in  yery  high  repute)  not  only  for  his  talents  and 
meritB  as  a  lawyer,  but  for  his  extremely  excellent  disposition,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  the  dignity  and  impartiality 
of  the  court,  by  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  by  refusing  to  join  himself  to  any  party  whateyer.  Such  a 
man  was  not  in  fayor  with  the  <»nnipotent  power  that  ruled  the 
upper  proyinoe ;  and  a  strong  dislike  was  taken  against  him.  To 
such  a  length  was  this  mean  inyeteraoy  carried  by  the  lieutenants 
goyemor,  Sir  Per^;rine  Maitland,  that  on  die  first  occasion  he 
could  get  a  plausible  charge  against  him,  he  dismissed  him  from  the 
bench.  The  alleged  reason  of  this^dismissal  was,  that  Judge  Willis, 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior,  and  the  other  puisn^  j^g®>  had 
refosed  to  go  on  with  the  business  ot  the  court  by  himself  at  term 
time;  a  reason  of  so  strong  a  nature  that,  on  his  appealing  to  the 
home  goyemment  against  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland's  abitnury  and 
self-willed  act,  he  was  sustained  in  what  he  had  done,  and 
appointed  to  a  judgeship  at  Demerara.  We  belieye  he  died  in 
England. 


Rev.  JAMES  MAGRATH,  M.A. 

This  celebrated  diyine  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1766.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  for  many  years 
rector  of  the  township  of  Toronto,  preyiously  reotpr  of  Shankill, 
diocese  of  Leighlin,  and  formerly  of  Castlerea,  Boaeomaion.  Dur- 
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iog  Ab  Jiiah  Rebellicm)  in  1798,  he  was  onnte  of  Killenvey, 
eooitiy  of  Boflooniinon,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  of  his  exertions  in  dis- 
coreiing  what  was  oalled  the  shocking  conspiracy,  the  then  seo- 
reterj-of-state  for  Ireland  authorised  him  to  offer  any  reward  he 
thought  neoessary,  in  order  to  procare  further  information  regard- 
ing that  treasonable  design.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  well- 
timed  and  loyal  services,  Mr.  Mag^h  was  presented  by  the  then 
hfdrlieatenimt  of  Ireland,  Maroms  Gomwallis,  with  the  living  of 
8t  KiU,  county  of  Kilkenny.  He  held  commissions  of  the  peace 
for  aev0ii  counties,  and  was  deputy-governor  of  the  county  of  Ros- 
QODUBoa.  In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Magrath  arrived  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  the  Credit,  which 
he  hM  tul  ihe  period  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  Jun^  1851.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
he  f«r  HMUiy  years  officiated  at  Hurontario  church,  on  the  Centre 
Road.  Mr.  Magrath  was  the  senior  missionary,  and  the  oldest 
Aagyman  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto.  His  family  still  remain  in 
theioaTiDoe. 


LORD  SEATON,  G.CB.,  G,C.H.,  G.C.M.G. 

It  must  assuredly  be  a  subject  of  pride  and  gratification  to 
Canadians,  that  this  great  and  illustrious  man  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  connected  wi3i  this  province,  and  governed  its  destfnies 
in  the  most  critical  yean  of  its  existence  ;  and  we  may  confidently 
rely  that  a  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  is  retained  of  the 
brave  old  hero  and  conqueror,  who  encountered  and  overcame  many 
dangers  to  preserve  this  valuable  dependency  to  his  royal  mistress, 
and  to  the  British  nation.  To  Lord  Beaton  essentially  belongs  the 
oedit,  pride  and  honour  of  overcoming  the  rebellion  of  1837-8. 
Thebiwraphy  of  Sir  John  Colbome,  a  name  by  which  he  was  best 
known  here,  seeing  that  it  was  while  he  possessed  that  plain  desig- 
nation, that  he  fought  in  our  cause,  and  won  the  honors  which  he 
BOW  so  gallaatly  wears ;  the  biography  of  this  great  man  might  be 
written  in  letteis'of  gold. 

The  noble  lord,  we  understand,  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
neeived  his  education  at  Winchester  coll^.  Being  destined  for 
the  British  amy,  as  eariy  as  1794,  he  entered  the  service  as  an 
eoaoi,  but  we  are  unable  to  learn  in  what  corps.  Those  were 
Ae^fs  of  ievoe  and  bloody  wair&re;  aod  young  OMbome  had  hard<» 
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ly  been  in  his  regiment  Stb  yeara,  before  Iub  aident,  bnve  and  vi* 
gonnie  spirit  for  aetion  was  Mlj  gratified.  He  was  sent  oat  to 
north  Holland  in  the  eampaign  of  1790,  served  in  Egypt  in  1801, 
and  with  the  British  and  knssiui  troops  employed  on  the  Neapoli- 
tan frontier  in  1805;  also  in  Siotly  and  Calabria,  in  the  oampasgn  of 
1806,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida.  Haying  obtained 
promotion  for  these  serviees,  he  beoame,  in  the  same  year,  military 
secretary  to  General  Fox,  oommander  of  the  forces  in  Sicily  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Moore,  in 
Sicily,  Sweden  and  Portugal ;  and  in  Spain  in  the  campaign  of 
1808-9,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Coranna.  Constantly 
oecnpied,  he  joined  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  in  1809  in 
Spain,  at  Jaraoejo  ;  and  was  sent  to  La  Manoha  to  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  present  at  the  baitle  of 
Ocana.  He  had  now  reoeived  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
being  appointed  to  a  lieutenant-coloneW;  and  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  division  in  the  oanEpasna  of 
1810-11,  and  was  detached  in  command  of  the  brigade  to 
Castel  Branco,  to  observe  the  movements  of  Gkneral  ^synier's 
corps  d'arm^  on  the  ^ntier  of  Portugal.  At  the  battle  of  Bns- 
aoo  he  commanded  a  brigade;  and,  also  on  the  retreat  to  the 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  With  this  brigade  he  occupied  outside 
the  Lines,  the  town  of  Alhandra,  and  the  advanced  posts  near 
Yilla-Franca,  during  the  time  the  army  was  in  ihis'positbn,  and 
afterwards  when  Massena  retired  from  the  ftont  of  the  Lines.  He 
crossed  the  Tagns,  and  had  charge  of  the  posts  on  that  river  oppo- 
site the  French  corps  at  the  confluenoe  of  die  Zesere,  UU  ike 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  Massena.  He  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  inftntry  and  cavalrv,  at  the  combat  of  Oampo  Mayor 
in  Portugal ;  and  was  detaohed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  force 
of  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  orders  to  drive  baek  the  Freook  out- 
posts during  the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  1811.  He  also  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Albuhera.  In  1812,  on  the  investment 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  commanded  the  force  of  the  light  division 
which  stormed  the  redoubt  of  San  Francisco,  on  Uie  greater  Teson, 
and  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  on  the  assault  on  the  fortress  and 
town ;  in  this  action  he  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1813  he  com- 
manded the  2nd  br^ade  of  the  light  division,  at  the  attack  on 
the  French  position,  and  entrenclied  camp  on  the  heights  of  Vera, 
at  the  battles  of  the  NiveUe  and  the  Nive,  and  during  the  opaa- 
tions  of  .the  campaign  in  the  Basque  Pyrenees.  He  led  the  attack 
of  the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  on  Marshal  Soult's  position,  at  the 
battle  of  Orthes  in  1814 ;  also  in  the  same  year  he  oommanded  the 
2nd  brigade  of  the  light  division  -at  the  combats  of  Vie  Bigorre 
and  Tarbes,  and  the  52nd  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  After  thoM 
gallant  exploits,  he  was  appointed  cokmel  and  Prince  Regent's  aide- 
ae<amp,  aad  military  aaoreliary  to  the  Prinee  of  Oinm|gp,cammiinder- 
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in-ohMf  of  the  BMA  foroes  in  tlie  Netherlaads.  In  1815,  he 
WB8  preaeni  ui  the  meni<Nrable  battle  of  WaterloOi  in  oommand  of 
h»  <4d  regiment  the  52nd,  and  commanded  a  brigade  on  the  march 
to  Paris.  Thie,  we  believe,  was  his  last  action  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  His  conne  had  been  a  brilliant  one,  and  he  was  decked 
with  the  honors  of  a  knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal, 
of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  of  St.  George  of  Russia. 

He  sabeeqnently  became  Uentenant-govemor  of  Guernsey  ;  in 
1825,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general ;  and  in  1829,  he  first  came 
to  Oaaadnas lieuteDant^ovemor of  Upper  Canada;  which  portion 
of  his  eventful  life  most  concerns  us;  and  therefore  we  will  be 
mote  ezpMoit  in  speaking  of  it,  than  of  the  other  portions  of  his 
oareer.  Sir  J<An  enter^  into  the  gubernatorial  functions  at  an  ex- 
tremely distracted  period,  baring  succeeded  Sir  Peregrine  Mut- 
land,  wiio  was  glad  to  leave  the  countary  and  the  discontents  in  it. 
The  reform  party  was  strong,  and  so  was  Mackensie,  who  already 
had  given  evident  signs  of  what  ultimately  he  projected— a  rebel- 
lion ;  nevertheless,  Sir  John  viewed  all  these  things  with  a  calm 
and  steady  attention,  and  supported  the  '<  Family  Compact  Party,'' 
a  portion  of  whom  composed  his  ministry.  He  feared  not  ike  talk 
of  the  oppomtionists — he  had  ofben  &ced  worse  music  than  that. 
The  oonrse  of  action,  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  pro- 
duced among  the  reform  ranks  great  discontent,  which  his  refusal 
to  fibemte  the  libeller  Collins  heightened.  Havine  overcome  these 
difficulties,  the  genend  made  a  tour  through  Canada,  and  was 
the  reoipient  of  many  warm  and  affectionate  addresses .  fit>m  the 
ishabftants  on  his  way.  He  continued  to  govern  the  upper  pro- 
vince until  1835,  when  he  solicited  his  recall,  which  was  acceded 
to.  During  his  administration  were  passed  numerous  measures  of 
reform,  &e.  This  epoch  was  also  marked  by  the  openmg  of  the 
WeUaad  and  Bldeau  canals,  the  former  the  only  direct  route  to  the 
wsstem  lakes  and  states ;  by  the  passing  of  the  act  which  made  the 
judges  independent  of  the  Crown ;  by  the  origination  of  what  is  now 
called  the  great  conservative  party ;  and  by  the  entrance  into  the 
political  arena  of  Robert  Baldwin.  Sir  John  Colbome's  successor, 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  arrived  in  January,  1826 ;  and  Sir  John 
was  at  New  York,  and  about  to  sail  for  £urope,  when  he  received 
a  disMtch  appointing  him  commander-jn-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Canada.  He  consequently  returned,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Qoebeo,  the  capitu  of  the  lower  province ;  and  adopted  such 
prompt  measures  fo?  the  defence  of  the  ooontry  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  demanded.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebelnon  he 
was  IbUhf  prepared.  Although  not  immediately  successful  in  sub- 
duing Wolfred  Nelson,  he  made  ample  amends  by  his  heroic  and 
judicious  conduct  in  eztiDguishing  the  flame  in  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry,  taking  the  field  himself  in  person  in  several  engagements; 
and  nuurohing  on  the  rebels  In  this  wise  Papineau  was  com- 
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pelled  to  retremty  as  aim  was  Wolfred  Nebon  and  aU  otfien;  Mid 
when  Robert,  his  brother  presented  himselfi  ho  was  totally  routed 
bv  the  able  regular  and  nulitia  forces  onder  Colbome's  oommand. 
On  the  reoall  of  Lord  Oosford,  he  was  i^pointed  temporarily  gov- 
ernor-general of  British  North  America^  which  high  office  he  va- 
cated on  Lord  Durham's  arrival,  and  was  appointed  to  it  ag»in  on 
that  nobleman's  departure  in  1838.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
high  official  and  arduous  state  duties,  he  contrived  to  do  all  the 
work  appertaining  to  both  offices,  and  was  always  suoccssfiil  in 
what  he  did.  No  one  can  too  highly  estimate  his  great  services  to 
this  country.  He  has  been  condemned  by  some  for  executing  the 
twelve  rebels  in  Montreal ;  but  we  feel  confident,  that  were  such 
persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case^  ihey  would  not  blame 
the  old  veteran.  Leniency  had  been  too  often  extended  to  the 
fanatics  who  fimcied  they  could  conquer  this  fair  province ;  they 
were  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  aod  there  was  no  alternative, 
but  for  Sir  John  Golbome  to  carnr  its  decision  into  effeoU  It 
was  his  duty,  and  like  the  great  '<  Lron  Duke"  he  never  flinched 
from  that.  Sir  John  continued  to  administer  the  gOYom- 
ment  until  1839,  when  he  earnestly  solicited  his  reoall,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  repose  from  his  f;reat  labors.  The  Honorable 
Charles  Poulett  Thompson  was  appomted  his  successor,  and  arrived 
at  Quebec  to  relieve  nim  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  23rd  October,  Sir  John  sailed  for  Enghnd ;  but, 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  received  the  most  flattering  addresses 
from  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  expressed  a  heartfelt  regret  at 
his  leaving  the  country.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  new  lumors 
awaited  him  from  a  mteful  sovereign  and  nation.  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  and  mstinguished  services,  he  was  created  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Lord  Seaton;  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath,  of  Hanover,  of  St.  Michael  and  of  St  George ; 
was  created  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  by  act 
of  parliament.  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-^nend, 
and  in  1854,  general,  as  lUso  colonel  of  the  2nd  Life  Gua^s.  In 
1860,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  rank  and  honor  in  the  British 
service,  that  of  a  field-marshal. 

Since  his  connection  with  Canada,  Lord  Seaton  held  the  l^gh 
and  important  office  of  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  has  been  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  a  post 
which  he  vacated  some  time  since. 

Lord  Seaton  married  in  1814,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Yonge,  Esq.,  of  Puslinch,  Devon,  by  whom  he  has  a  large  family. 


AHT>  FUUlONS  CM>lfK]fiCTII>  WITH  CANADA. 


mm.  HENRY  JOHN  BOULTON, 

Thv  fiunily  of  Bonlton  is  one  of  the  best  in  Upper  Canada. 
Aeeording  to  Burke,  it  is  descended  from  Henry  Bonlton,  Esqnire,  • 
of  Mouhon,  in  the  oonnty  of  Lincoln,  England. 

The  ftther  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  (Honorable  D'Arcy 
Bonlton)  was  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Upper  Canada.  He  married 
EHzabetii,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Mr.  Sergeant  James  Forster, 
(sergeant-at-law)  by  Susannah  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Strange,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  settled  at  Toronto,  Canada  West. 

The  Honorable  Henry  J.  Boulton  was  the  second  son  by  that  mar- 
riage, and  was  bom  in  1790,  in  Little  Holland  house,  Kensin^n, 
which  his  father  rented  of  Ix)rd  Holland,  and  where  his  sister.  Lady 
Mary  Fox,  afterwards  resided  for  many  years.  He  studied  his  pro- 
feanoBul  course  in  its  yarious  branches  in  Lincoln's-Inn  and  the  Mid- 
dle Temnple,  of  which  latter  society  he  is  still  a  member,  haying  been 
there  called  to  the  bar.  He  commenced  practice  in  Upper  Canada 
ID  Miehaefanas  term  1816,  and  was  appointed  solicitor-general  about 
eighteen  months  afterwards.  In  1829  he  became  attorney-general, 
and  was  dected  to  represent  Niagara  in  the  then  ensuing  parliament, 
of  which  the  journals  will  best  indicate  his  parliamentary  career, 
which  was  always  closely  connected  with  the  liberal  school.  When 
elected,  although  filling  that  high  office,  he  nobly  told  his  constituents 
from  the  hustings,  that  in  his  office  he  should  steadfastly  discharge 
the  importantduties  deyolying  upon  him  in  his  official  character;  but 
in  the  house  he  should  fearlessly  represent  their  interest  and  those 
of  the  people,  as  if  he  held  no  such  office  under  the  crown.  In  fol- 
lowing that  course  the  then  colonial  secretary  took  offence  at  some 
of  Mr  Boulton's  yotes ;  and  the  latter  without  being  asked  for  any 
explanation,  was  one  morning  in  May  1888,  arbitrarly  remoyed 
fo>m  offioe ;  and  another  gentleman  was  sent  out  from  England  to 
fill  hi8  place.  We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  no  opinion  giyen  by 
Mr.  Boulton  officially  to  the  goyernment,  either  as  attorney  or 
solicitor-general,  was  oyer  successfully  impugned  during  a  period 
of  about  fifteen  years. 

In  oottsecruence  of  his  remoyal,  Mr.  Boulton  thought  it  right  to 
proceed  to  England  to  yindicate  himself  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  so  sa^sfiod  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and 
although  he  oould  not  restore  him  to  the  office  he  had  disposed  of, 
as  his  successor  had  sailed  firom  Liyerpool  for  Canada,  and  he  was 
in  no  way  answerable  for  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Boulton  had 
reoeiyedy  yet  at  his  first  interyiew  he  said  he  would  giye  Mr. 
Boulton  anything  then  at  his  disposal. 


964  aaarons  ov  <nuHUsiD  oak amahsi 

The  oluef-jiifltieeship  of  Newfeandknd  became  TBoaati  wiih  a 
salary  of  £1200  steriing  per  annom,  and  Mr.  Boolton  being  offered 
accepted  it,  and  repaired  thither  in  theantomn  of  1888.  Hefoand 
everything  connected  with  the  administration  of  jwtice  there  in 
the  utmost  state  of  confusion.  There  was  no  regular  system  of 
procednrei  no  definite  praotioe  in  the  Snpreme  Oourt,  althongh  it 
possessed  the  powers  (tf  all  the  oonxts  of  law  and  equity  in  £ng- 
Iand|  with  admiraky  jurisdiction  as  wdl.  Having  been  well 
grounded  in  his  profession  as  a  student  in  London,  and  in  a  very 
Bucoessfol  practice  in  Canada,  imiHroved  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
to  fit  him  for  the  highest  ju<Ucial  position,  he  fimnd  no  diScuky 
in  correcting  the  abuses,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  island  from 
the  earliest  times,  when  captains  in  the  navy  began  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  there,  which  eust<Hns  Mr.  Boulton's  immediate  prede- 
cessor had  failed  to  oorreot. 

After  having  administered  the  \xw  for  five  years  in  Newfound- 
land, to  the  highest  satisfaetion  of  aU  the  intelugent  portion  of  the 
population,  and  even  of  the  humblest  suitor,  he  was«again  removed 
through  the  influence  of  Daniel  O'Connell  withaweakgovernmeot, 
who  required  his  support.  It  is  true  he  was  heard  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  who  most  honorably  acquitted  him  of 
every  charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  at  the  same 
time  recommending  that  he  should  not  return  to  Newfoundland  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  indiscretion,  but  refusing  to  inform  him  of 
any  one  fact  or  circumstance  oonstitutbg  such  indiaaretion ;  and 
he  has  no  more  knowledge  than  tho  reader  of  the  cause  of  his 
removal,  except  that  O'Connell  urged  it  at  the  instance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

On  Mr.  Boulton's  return  to  Canada  inl888yheagain  repreaented 
Niagara,  and  subsequently  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  parliament, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  Some 
time  since  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  now  qmetly 
resides  at  HoUand  house,  Toronto. 


JOHN  GALT,  Esq., 

A  British  author  of  some  distinction,  the  friend  of  Byron, 
and  other  distinguished  literary  celebrities,  and  the  &thec  of  the 
Honorable  A.  T.  Qalt,  the  celebrated  ministw  of  finanee  of  Canada. 
He  was  born  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotlaad,  2nd,  May  1779|  and 
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ifter  flpending  some  yesn  in  merttuiiQe  life,  he  began  to  slody  law 
at  LuMolnVInn,  London,  but  in  1809,  set  out  on  a  tonr  of  nearly 
three  years  in  Southern  Enrope,  and  the  Mediterranean,  publishing 
die  reaidtB  of  his  observations  on  hiB  return,  in  two  books  of 
traveb.    He  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  with  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  in  ihe  Levant,  he  strove  to  introduce  British 
goods  into  the  ooolinent,  by  way  <tf  Turkey,  in  d^anoe  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.    He  next  produced  a  volume  of  dramatic 
pieeeBy  which  was  followed  by  lives  of  Beojamin  West  and  Cardinal 
Woolsey,  a  tragedy  entitled  the  ^<  Jjopeal/'  acted  in  Edinbui^h, 
hr  a  few  nights,  and  the  <<  JSIarth^[make/'  a  novel  in  three  volumes. 
These  wovka,  written  in  the  intervals  of  various  oonmiercial  under- 
tikii^,  made  some  impression  upon  the  public;  but  his  ^^  Ayrtkire 
LegfUeeg"  which  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  '^  BiackwoocTi 
Magazme"  in  18^21,  unexpectedly  turned  the  whole  popular 
Ude  in  his  favor.     Within  the  next  three  years  appeared  the 
'^  Annal9  of  the  Parigh"  generally  esteemed  his  best  work,  written 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  but  then  rejected  by  the  publishers ;  the 
"Jhwfoti"  which  he  prdPerred;  the  "  SteambocU"  "  Sir  Andrew 
WyKe/'  the  ^' Gathering  of  the  West/'  the  ^'IkUair  ^'Ringham  GU- 
haze,  the  '^Spaemfe,"  ''Rothlan"  and  the  ^^Laat  of  the  Latrds,"  all 
noveb  of  Scottish  life,  and  all  eminently  successful.     The  character 
of  Leddy  Grippyin  in  the*^  IhUait'  was  a  special  favorite  with  Byron. 
It  was  in  1826,  that  he  came  to  Canada,  as  commissioner  of  the 
Ctnadft  Land  Company,  an  association  in  which  he  took  great 
mterest,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to  advance ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  to  his  inde&tigable  energy  and  ability,  may  be  in 
part  ascribed  the    present  high  position  the  .company    enjoys. 
Indeed  we  know  of  hardly  any  one  who  did  so  much  for  it  as 
BIr.  Q«lt.     During  his  stay  in  Canada,  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  upper  province,  and  in  colonising  and  settling  it;  and  the 
oonntry  m  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  best  improvements 
both  on  land  and  water  it  possesses.     H^  founded  the  town  of 
Guelph,  in  the  county  of  Wellington,  Canada  West;  and  the  town 
of  Gait,  is  named  after  him.      But  differences  having  ariseo 
betwe^i  him  and  the  company,  he  resigned  his  position  in  its 
KTvice,  and  returned  to  England  in  1829,  where  shortly  afterwards 
he  took  advantage  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act     He  returned  to 
his  litorary  labors  with  renewed  sest  and  energy,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  "his  life,  produced  a  number  of  works,  principally 
novels  and  miscellanies,  some  of  which  range  high  in  the  estimation 
of  literary  men,  and  belong  to  what  is  called  the  '^stendard'^ 
aeries  of  English  literature.     The  "  Life  of  Lord  Byron"  and  the 
^^AuiobiographyofJohn  GaUj*  (two  volumes)  appeared  in  1833,  and 
next  year  the  f^ Literary  Lifeand  MitceUanieM  of  John  GaU/'  (three 
Telmnes.)     Among  his  noveb,  ^^  Laurie  Todd"  which  a.ppeared  in 
18^,  depleting  and  relating  his  experiences  in  the  new  world,  is 
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one  of  the  best  '<  The  &nUkmH»m/'  <<  Bogie  Oorhei^'*  '<  Siatd^ 
Buxton,"  the  ''Member/'  the  ^Radical;'  '^  Ehen  Erskme;'  and 
the  "  Lo$t  CkSd"  were  reoeived  veiy  fiiTombly. 

His  decease  oconred  at  Oreenoek,  Scotland,  on  the  11th  April, 
1889.  He  died  after  fourteen  strokes  of  paralysis,  having  dietated 
oompositions  long  after  loosing  the  use  of  every  limb.  The 
fiioility  with  which  he  wrote  is  attested  by  the  £urt,  that  notwith- 
standing many  years  of  his  life  were  snrrendered  to  bminefls 
porsnits,  he  published  forty-foor  works,  of  which  twenty-lbar  were 
novels,  many  in  three  volumes. 

He  was  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  and  liked  by  all  that  ever 
came  in  contact  with  him;  his  conversation  rich,  spariclingand 
witty,  made  him  generally  admired,  and  a  fiivorite  in  every  circle. 
His  business  capacities  were  great,  and  he  had  formed  some  of  the 
grandest  schemes  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  appertaining 
to  England,  that  was  ever  known. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  KEMPT,  G.C.B. 

StR  James  Kempt  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1765.  He  was 
the  son  of  Oavin  Kempt,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  and  of  Botl^  Hill, 
near  Southampton,  by  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Walker,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  101st  Foot, 
March  31,  1783 ;  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  the  18th  August, 
1784,  and  placed  on  half-pay  at  the  reduction  of  the  regiment  in 
the  safaie  year.  On  tte  30th  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  the  113th  Foot,  which  regiment  he  assisted  in  raising,  and 
served  with  it  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  18th  September,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  that  corps.  From  June,  1796; 
to  February,  1797,  he  served  as  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  recruit' 
ing  service  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Sir  Ralph  Abe^rombie,  then 
commanding  the  forces  in  that  country.  In  the  same  vear  he 
accompanied  Sir  Ralph  on  the  expedition  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  present  in  several  actions,  and  returning  with  the  despatches 
announcing  the  victory  at  the  Helder,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  August  28,  1799.  In  June,  1800,  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Ralph  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  military  secretary,  as 
well  as  aide-de-camp,  and  he  continued  with  him  until  his  death 
at  Alexandria.     He  then  served  in  the  same  situalioii  with  his 
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saoeeBBor,  Lord  Hntobinson,  and  was  present  in  all  the  battles  in  . 
Egypt,  and  at  the  oaptore  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Id  April,  1803,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-oamp  to  Sir  David 
Dinidas;  on  the  9th  July  following  to  a  majority  in  the  66th ;  and 
OD  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  to  alieatenant-ooloneloy  in  the  SlstL 

In  1806,  he  embarked  with  bis  regiment  at  Plymouth,  and  went 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Sir  James  Craig.  In  the  expedition 
to  Ni^es,  he  eommanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  In  1806 
be  went  to  Calabria,  and  commanded  the  light  brigade  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Maida. 

In  November,  1807,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master-general  of 
the  forces  in  North  Ameriea. 

On  the  8th  March,  1809,  he  was  appointed  aide^le-oamp  to  the 
king,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

On  the  4tb  November,  1811,  he  received  the  local  rank  of  major- 
general  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  At  the  siege  of  Badajos,  he  com- 
manded the  attack  on  Fort  Picurina,  and  the  brigade  which  led 
the  attack  and  carried  the  castle  of  Badajos  by  escalade,  when  he 
vaB  severely  wounded.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  light 
division  at  Vittpria,  the  attack  on  the  heights  of  Vera,  at  Nivelle, 
Nive,  Orthes,  Toulouse,  and  in  several  other  minor  engagements. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army,  January  1, 
1812.  On  the  4th  November,  1813,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
commandant  in  the  60th  foot.  He  subsequently  served  on  the 
staff  in  America,  and  in  Flanders,  where  he  commanded  the  8th 
British  brigade  in  the  5th  division,  consisting  of  the  28th,  32nd, 
79th,  and  96ih  regiments.  At  the  enlargement  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath^  in  January,  1815,  he  was  nominated  a  knight  commander ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  grand  cross,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pioton,  who  was  killed  on  the  same  glorious  field.  His 
KTvices  were  also  acknowledged  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Eoflsia,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  their  respective  orders  of  Maria 
Thertaa,  St.  Gkorge  of  the  third  class,  and  Wilhelm  of  the  third 
claas.  He  was  nominated  a  grand  cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Ouel- 
phic  order  in  1816. 

Sir  James  Kempt  was  next  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Fort  William;  from  which  he  was  removed  to  act  in  the  like  capa- 
fity  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  12th  August,  1819.  On  the  12th  July 
in  the  same  year  he  was  moved  to  the  command  of  the  81st  Foot. 
In  1820  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  as  governor  of  Nova 
Sootia;  and  on  the  10th  July,  1828,  he  followed  the  same  noble- 
nun  in  the  government  of  Canada,  which  he  held  for  more  than 
two  years.  W  hen  he  arrived  at  Quebec,  he  found  the  country 
In  a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  legislature  and  executive 
l>aag  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ;  but  after  he  had  held  the 
gOTanment  for  two  months,  these  feuds  subsided,  and  he  left  it  in 
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perfect  tniM|«illi<y,  and  to  the  regret  of  all.  On  hiad^artne  he 
was  presented  widi  oomplimentary  addrMMS  by  all  the  pnblic 
bodies. 

Immediately  on  his  retain  to  Bnglaiid  ftom  Canada,  Sir  JamoB 
K^mpt  was  appointed  mastorf;enenu  of  ^e  ordnanoe,  on  the  30th 
November,  1880 ;  die  oAoe  of  Hentenant-^neral  of  the  ordnanee 
being  therenpon  abolished.  On  thb  oeeaaum  he  was  swoni  in  a 
privy  connoulor ;  and  h^  oontinned  master-general  until  Deoenber, 
1884. 

Sir  James  Kempt  attained  the  rank  of  lientenant-generai  in  the 
army  on  the  27th  May,  1825 ;  and  the  fnll  rank  of  genenl  on  the 
23rd  November,  1841.  He  was  removed  to  the  oolcneloy  of  the 
40th  Foot  on  the  8th  January,  1829 ;  to  that  of  the  2nd  Foot  on  the 
28rd  December,  1834;  and  to  that  of  the  let  Royals  on  the  7th 
Aogost,  1846. 

He  died  at  London,  England,  on  the  20Ui  Deoenber,  1855. 


Hon.  J.  H.  DUNN. 

Ma.  Dunn  came  to  this  country  in  1820,  having  been  appointed 
receiver-general  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  of  Upper  Canada,  which  offices  he  held  until  the  union  of 
the  provinces.  He  died  in  London,  England^  on  the  2l8t  April, 
1854. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  ALEX.  McDONELL,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  our  present  memoir  was  born  at  G-len  Urquhart, 
on  the  borders  of  Loehness,  Scotland,  in  the  1769.  He  was  of  the 
fkmily  of  Glengarry,  and  manifested,  from  his  eailiest  years,  that 
deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  his  countrymen  for  which  he  was, 
through  lif^  proverbial.  The  heroie  highknders,  who  had  left 
the  States  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  fought  their  way 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrenee--endiiiing  every  ooooeivable 


hrnnm  hom  hmiger,  thinti  weatheri  want  cf  Bleep,  and  fatigue*^ 
settled  in  varioiu  parts  of  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  then  a 
dense  and  unthreaded  forest-  They  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  on  the  Bay  of  Qoinie,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
LawTOsee,  called  the  Johnstown  Distoriot,  and  in  the  Kastern  Dis- 
tiiet,  in  the  counties  of  Glengarry  and  Stormont.  These  virtuous 
royaliBts,  having  sncoeeded  in  their  formidable  undertaking,  wrote 
to  thmr  0uffmng  kindred  at  home ;  and  many  voluntarily  joined 
them,  on  account  of  the  statements  which  they  were  receiving  from 
time  to  time.  Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  consolidation  of 
the  smali  fiurms  took  place  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  a  great 
extent,  camnng  incredible  distress  to  the  dispossessed  tenants. 
Owing  to  the  restrictions  then  existing  to  emigration,  the  virtuous 
bishop  obtained  occupation  for  these  men,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  thousand,  in  the  manufactories  at  Glasgow,  accompanying  them 
himself  as  their  chaplain  and  guide.  Not  long  afler  this,  from  the 
depresaed  state  of  tnule,  these  men  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
menty  and  the  bishop  then  gave  proof  of  that  innate  and  intense 
loyalty  which  he  so  often  exerted  in  after-life.  He  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  king  to  rabe  a  Catholic  regiment,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  chaplain,  and  which  was  the  first  raised  in  the  British 
dominions  since  the  period  of  the  reformation.  In  1798,  this 
regiment  perftnrmed  most  efficient  service  in  Ireland  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion:  on  the  one  hand,  firmly  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Crown ;  on  the  other,  restraining  the  excesses  of  a 
fimatic  yeomanry.  By  their  combined  loyalty,  good  feeling,  and 
prudence,  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  terrified  inhabitants  to 
return  to  their  habitations  and  occupations ;  restoring  harmony, 
tranquillity,  and  peace.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802, 
this  regiment  was  bisbanded,  and  again  were  these  intrepid  high- 
landers  once  more  reduced  to  want.  It  then  occurred  to  Uie  bishop 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  obtain  land  for  their  settlement  in 
Canada,  where  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  already  secured  their 
independence;  accordingly,  he  made  a  representation  to  the  premier, 
Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr.  Addington,  who,  feeling  great  admiration 
of  theae  noble  but  suffering  men,  offered  the  most  tempting  condi- 
tions to  induce  them  to  go  to  Trinidad,  just  then  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  objection  Mr.  Addington  had  to  their 
settleraent  in  Canada,  was  the  apprehension  diat  the  British  govern- 
ment held  that  colony  by  a  slender  tie.  Disregarding  equally  the 
apprehensions  of  Mr.  Addington,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  away  in  Canada,  and  the  splendid  offer  of  land,  and  slaves, 
&c.,  &C.,  in  Trinidad,  the  bishop  at  once  dedined  taking  Uiem  to  a 
oolony  with  a  climate  so  unsuited  to  the  highlanders  as  that  of 
Trinidad.  Again  and  again  did  he  urge  the  measure  of  emigra- 
tion to  Canada ;  and  at  length  succeeded,  in  1803,  in  obtainmg 
for  emy  one  of  the  late  Glengsrry  regiment  who  chose  to  go  to 
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Canadiiy  a  ^rant  of  200  acres  of  land.  BiiScaltieB,  diaeoiingeiiieQtB, 
and  impediments  met  him  at  every  step ;  at  length,  daring  the 
years  1803  and  1804,  he  saooeeded  in  lus  object,  and  planted  on 
that  soil  a  population  who  have  become  independent,  and  who  have 
defended  the  Britbh  power  against  inward  assault  and  outward 
aggression.  The  bishop  by  his  perseverance  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  his  settlers  patent  deeds  for  160,000  acres  of  land.  When  the 
United  States  declared  war  againt  Great  Britain  in  1811 — although 
the  British  government  were  fully  occupied  in  Europe^— and 
the  Americans  vainly  imagined  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
most  easy  of  execution;  when,  Dr.  Eustis,  the  secretary  of 
war  of  the  United  States,  said :  ^^  We  can  take  the  Canadas 
without  soldiers;  we  have  only  to  send  officers  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  people,  (two-thirds  of  them  American  settlers,) 
disaffected  towards  their  own  government,  will  rally  round 
our  standard ;" — and  when  Mr.  Henry  Clay  said,  <<  It  is  quite 
absurd  to  suppose  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  our  enterprise 
against  the  enem/s  provinces.  Wo  have  the  Canadas  as  much 
under  our  command  as  Great  Britain  has  the  ocean;  and  the  way 
to  conquer  her  on  the  ocean,  is  to  drive  her  from  the  land.  I  am 
not  for  stopping  at  Quebec,  or  any  where  else ;  but  I  would  take  the 
whole  continent  from  them,  and  ask  them  no  favors.  Her  fleets 
cannot  rendesvous  at  Halifax  as  now ;  and  having  no  place  of 
resort  in  the  north,  cannot  infest  our  coast  as  they  have  lately 
done.  It  is  as  easy  to  conquer  them  on  land,  as  their  whole  navy 
would  conquer  ours  on  the  ocean.  We  must  take  the  continent 
from  them :  I  wish  never  to  see  a  peace  till  we  do.  God  has  given 
us  the  power  and  the  means — ^we  are  criminal  if  we  do  not  use  them. 
If  we  get  the  continent,  she  must  allow  us  the  freedom  of  the  aea.'' 
Entertaining  these  principles,  and  acting  on  these  convictions, 
Canada  was  invaded ;  the  bishop,  then  Mr.  McDonell,  formed  a 
Glengarry  fencible  regiment,  which,  with  the  two  militia  regiments 
nused  in  the  eastern  district,  consisting  principally  of  Scotchmen, 
were  inspirited  by  the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  venerable  subject 
of  our  memoir,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  field  of  action,  and 
who,  not  only  defended  their  own  shores,  but  carried  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  battle,  in  taking 
the  important  post  of  Ogdensburgh,  with  a  quantity  of  artillery, 
ammunition  and  other  stores.  For  these,  and  other  eminent 
services,  rendered  to  the  government.  Earl  Bathurst,  secretary  of 
state  to  the  colonies,  suggested  that  Mr.  McDonell,  who  was  to  be 
consecrated  bishop,  should  be  a  diocesan  bishop,  and  consented  that 
his  title  should  be  that  of  Kingston,  to  whicn  was  also  added  a 
salary  of  £400,  afterwards  augmented  to  £600  per  annum. 

Thus  was  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic  rewarded ;  first  made  the  first 
Catholic  chaplain  since  the  reformation;  secondly, received  the 
thanks  of  the  Prince  Begent  for  his  efficient  services;  and  thirdly, 
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conseenled  first  diocesan  Cathofio  bishop  in  the  British  dominions 
sinee  the  reformation.  His  consecration  took  place  at  Montreal,  in 
1826.  By  virtne  of  authority  vested  in  him,  he  established  a 
Highland  Society  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  elected  president  of 
it.  Seeing  the  indispensable  necessity  of  encouraging  a  large  and 
systematic  emigration  from  the  Highlands,  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  his  suffering  fellow-countrymen  in  Scotland,  and,  as  a  security 
and  benefit  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada ;  and,  being  also  desi- 
rous of  establishing  a  college  for  the  domestic  education  of  the 
priesthood  in  that  province,  and  having  some  arrangements  to  make 
respecting  the  future  government  of  his  diocese,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1889,  with  his  nephew;  having  secured  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  his  ^end  and  companion.  Dr.  Rolph  of 
Ancaster,  in  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  of  emigration.  He  arriv- 
ed at  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  August^  and  having  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  renuuned  on  business  a  few  weeks,  he  visited 
the  romantic  glens  of  his  nativity  and  childhood;  was  present  at 
the  great  northern  meeting  and  cattle-show  at  Inverness,  in  Octo- 
ber, and  then  crossed  over  to  Ireland.  Between  Clonmell  and 
Waterford  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  laid  him  up  some  weeks  at 
Carlow  and  Clongowes  Wood,  and  afterwards  at  Dublin.  Having 
recovered  sufficiently  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  warm-hearted,  excel- 
lent, and  most  hospitable  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  Oosford^  at  his 
mansion,  county  Armagh,  he  was  so  recruited  that  he  re-crossed  to 
Scotland  from  Belfast^  and  was  on  his  way  to  London,  to  concert 
measuree  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Dr.  Bolph  having  attended  the  great  meeting  of  noolemen 
and  proprietors  at  the  Hopetown  Room,  Edinburgh,  on  January 
10th,  1840,  at  which  the  measure  was  to  be  discussed.  He  reached 
the  house  of  his  former  schoolfellow,  the  B«v.  Mr.Reed,  at  Dumfries, 
on  the  11th,  intending  to  remain  there  a  few  days,  to  recruit  before 
starting  for  London.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  awoke, 
exprescied  himself  chilly,  and  immediately  expired.  He  was  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  In  every  relation  of  life,  as  subject,  prelate, 
relative,  and  friend,  he  was  a  model  of  everything  valuable.  To  his 
sovereign  he  brought  the  warm  and  hearty  homage  of  a  sincere, 
enthusiastic,  unconditional  allegiance,  and  the  most  invincible, 
Uttoompromising  loyalty ;  as  prelate,  he  was  kind,  attentive,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests,  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  clergy ;  as  a 
relative,  his  attachment  was  unbounded,  and  his  death  created 
an  aching  void  to  hundreds  of  sorrowing  relatives,  whom  he  coun- 
selled by  his  advice,  assisted  with  his  means,  and  protected  by  his 
influence ;  as  a  friend,  he  was  sincere,  enthusiastic,  and  unchang- 
ing in  hia  attachments.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  liberality  of  his 
views  and  the  inexpressible  benignity  of  disposition,  that  all  creeds 
and  chases  united  in  admiration  of  his  character,  respect  for  him^ 
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and  oongregated  together  to  bid  him  fiurewell,  as  be  left  the  shores 
of  ih<^  St.  Lawrence;  on  that  voyage  which  proved  bat  the  prelude 
to  that  long  and  last  one,  from  which  there  is  no  return. 


EARL  OF  SELKIRK. 

The  Kiqht  Honorable  Thomas,  Eael  of  Selkirk,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  bom  in  1774,  died 
at  Pan,  in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1820.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  (all  of  whom 
attained  to  manhood)  of  Bunlmr,  4th  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  died  in 
1799.  In  the  latter  end  of  1807,  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  Wedderbum  GoWille,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  who 
became  Earl  of  Selkirk,  bom  in  1809,  and  two  daughters.  Her 
ladyship  accompanied  .  the  earl  to  North  America,  and  afterwards 
to  France,  and  continued  with  painful  and  unwearied  assidaity  to 
adminbter,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  those  kind  and  soothing 
attentions  which  wealth  can  neither  purchase  nor  reward. 

Few  men  were  possessed  of  higher  powers  of  mind,  or  capable  of 
applying  them  with  more  indefatigable  perseverance.  His  "  Treati$e 
on  .EmigrcUion"  has  long  been  considered  as  a  standard  work,  and  as 
having  exhausted  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the  science 
of  political  economy.  His  lordship  was  also  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  some  other  literary  productions,  all 
of  them  remarkable  for  the  enlargement  and  liberality  of  their 
views,  the  luminous  perspicuity  of  their  statements,  and  that  severe 
and  patient  spirit  of  induction  which  delights  in  the  pursuit,  and  is 
generally  euccessful  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

His  gentle  and  condescending  manners  wound  themselves  round 
the  hearts  of  those  admitted  to  his  society,  and  conciliated  an  at- 
tachment which  every  fresh  interview  served  to  confirm.  With 
those  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  sweet 
relations  of  domestic  society,  his  lordship  lived  in  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  endearment.  Indeed,  seldom  had  there  existed  a 
fimiily,  the  members  of  which  were  more  tenderly  at^tached  to  each 
other  than  that  of  which  his  lordship  was  the  head  ;  and  few  families 
experienced  a  more  severe  succession  of  those  trials,  by  whieh  the 
Almighty  chastens  the  hearts  and  disciplines  the  virtues  of  his 
creatures. 

His  lordship  was  oninently  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  every 
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aoeial  and  private  duly.  He  was  a  oonriderate  and  indulgent  laad^ 
lord,  ^  kind  and  gracious  master ;  to  the  poor  a  generous  ben^ 
&ctor,  and  of  every  public  improvement  a  judicious  and  liberal 
patron. 

The  latter  years  of  the  life  of  this  true  nobleman  were  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  colony  in  the  western  parts 
of  Canada  which  has  since  risen  to  the  important  settlements  of 
Bed  River,  &c.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  mvorite  object,  he  had 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  unexpected  and  formidable  cha- 
racter. With  these,  however,  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  con- 
tend; as,  to  the  counsels  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  and  an 
immoveable  firmness  of  purpose,  he  added  the  most  complete  habits 
of  business  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  affiurs.  The  obstructions  he 
met  with  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to  increased  exertion,  and 
after  an  arduous  struggle  with  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  had 
arrayed  itself  against  him,  and  which  would  long  ere  nis  death  have 
subdued  any  other  adversary,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
he  had  finally  succeeded  in  founding  an  indnstrious  and  thriving 
community.  It  has  now  struck  deep  root  in  the  soil ;  and  is  com- 
petent^ from  its  own  internal  resources,  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  those  remote  and  boundless 
regions. 

His  lordship,  besides  his  work  on  emisration,  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  ooottish  Peerage,  and  the  following  tracts : — "  Speech 
m  the  Howe  of  Jjordsj  August  10, 1807,  on  the  defence  of  the 
Country f^'  8vo ;  ''  Observations  ou  the  present  state  of  the  High- 
lands,'* 8vo,  1805,  2nd  edit.  1806;  "  On  the  necessity  of  a  more 
t^ectwd  system  of  national  defence,"  8vo.  1808 ;  "  A  letter  to  John 
Cartwright,  Esguvre,  on parUamewtary  reform"  8vo. 


Major-general  dunn. 

Hajob-Gsneral  William  Dunn,  a  son  of  the  late  Honorable 
Thomas  Dunn,  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  native  Canadian. 

He  entered  the  army  on  the  22nd  December,  1803,  and  by  1857, 
had  risen  to  the  rank  he  holds,  when  he  retired  upon  full  pay,  and 
resides  in  England.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  and 
arduous  service,  beginning  in  1805,  he  served  the  campaign  in  Italy; 
battle  of  Haida,  and  capture  of  Scylla  Castle,  in  1806,  expeditioa 
to  Egypt,  in  1807,  including  the  attack  on  Alexandria  and  Rosetta, 
and  battle  of  El  Hamety  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
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lAer  being  exohftBged,  lie  took  part  in  die  defiance  of  Sqik  Oastle, 
in  1808.  He  went  through  the  Peninsula  campaigns  of  18ilO-ll, 
including  the  operations  before  Giudad  RodrigO)  operationB 
between  the  Agnada  and  Almeidia,  battles  of  the  Goa,  Buasco,  and 
Albuhera,  and  the  actions  at  Usaqre,  and  Aldea  de  Ponte,  at  which 
last  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  groin^  by  a  musket  ball,  whioh 
remains  uneztraeted.  Major^eneral  Dunn,  also  served  in  1814  in 
his  native  country  during  the  American  war,  including  the  taking 
of  Moose  Island,  and  occupation  of  Gastine.  He  nas  the  war 
medal,  with  three  clasps,  for  Maida,  Buaaoo,  and  Albuhera. 


COMMANDER  ALLEYN,  R.N. 

RiOHABD  Israel  Alletn,  father  of  the  Hon.  Gharles  AUeyn, 
provincial  secretary,  (a  notice  of  whom  appears  in  this  book,  and 
which  see  for  lineage  of  family,  &c.,)  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  having 
been  born  in  the  coun^  Gork,  in  the  year  1782.  He  entered 
the  navy,  in  October,  1795,  as  first  cbura  volunteer,  on  board  the 
Marlborough,  seventy-four,  Gaptains  Henry  Nichols,  and  Joseph 
Ellison,  on  the  channel  station,  where,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  West  Indies,  he  afterwards  served,  as  midshipman  in  the 
Boadteea,  thirty-eight,  Gaptain  Richard  Goodwin  Heats ;  (Jormorant 
twenty-four,  CJaptain  Honorable  Gourtney  Boyle;  Haerlem,  and 
A/ricatnef  both  commanded  by  Gaptain  George  Burlton ;  Texel, 
sixty-four,  Gaptain  Richard  Incledon ;  and  Thniraire,  ninety-eight, 
flag-ship  of  Rear-Admiral  George  Gampbcll;  and  the  Sp^tf, 
commanded  by  Lord  Gechrane.  While  in  the  Cormorant^  he  was 
wrecked,  we  believe,  off  Damietta,  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  20th  May, 
1800.  On  23rd  June,  1802,  he  became  acting-lieutenant  of  the 
Syren  frigate,  Gaptain  John  Wentworth  Loring;  and,  on  the 
paying  off  of  that  vessel,  was  confirmed,  by  commission,  dated  13th 
October,  in  the  same  year.  His  subsequent  appointments  were, 
on  the  Home  and  North  American  stations,  to  UEgyptxenne^  forty- 
four,  Gaptains  Hon.  Gharles  Elphinstone  Fleeming,  and  Hon. 
Gharles  Paget ;  Greicenif  thirty-six,  Gaptain  James  GartJien ;  Bkkdy- 
mwny  forty,  Gaptains  Hon.  Thomas  Bladen  Gapel,  and  Sir  William 
Bolton ;  Abercromby,  seventy-four,  Gaptain  William  Gharles  Fahie ; 
the  Endymion  and  BoUpuTy  thirty-six,  Gaptain  Hon.  Josceline 
Percy.  Mr.  AUeyn  was  in  Sir  R.  Galder's  action,  off  Gape  Einis- 
terre  in  July  1805.  He  served  for  several  years  as  first-lieutenant, 
previously  to  whidi,  on  the  evening  of  8th  March,  1806,  he  had  com- 
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maoded  tbe  boats  of  L'EgypHenne,  in  oonjanction  with  Lieutenant 
Philip  Cosby  Handfield,  at  the  ontting  out,  under  an  incessant 
fire  from  two  batteries,  of  the  French  frigate-bnilt  privateer  L^Aldde, 
pierced  for  thirty-four  guns,  and  moored  to  the  beach,  in  the 
harbor  of  Mures,  in  Spain.  Having  been  unemployed  since  June, 
1814,  at  which  period  he  invalided  from  the  ffottpur,  Mr.  Alleyn 
accepted  the  rauK  he  now  holds,  20th  April,  1835. 

He  is  deputy  master  of  the  Trinity  House,  Quebec,  and  is  the 
re|»re8entative  of  Bdward  Alleyn,  founder  of  Dulurch  College. 


Hon.  JACOB  ^MILIUS  IRVING,  M.L.C. 

A  ifiifBEB  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  province.  Mr. 
IrriDg  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1797.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  ^milius  Irving, 
Esqnire,  of  Ironshore,  Jamaica,  and  of  Liverpool,  who  was  the 
Depnew  of  tbe  Colonel  P.  JE.  Irving,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

He  entered  tbe  13th  Light  Dragoons  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
with  that  regiment  through  the  Waterloo  campaign,  having  been 
wounded  in  tbe  action  of  the  18tb  of  June,  1815.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  presented  with  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  town  of 
Liverpool,  for  gallant  conduct  and  services  during  tbe  war. 

On  tbe  10th  December,  1821,  he  married  Catherine  Diana, 
daughter  of  Sir  Jere  Homfray  of  Landaff  House,  Glamorganshire,  by 
whom  (who  died  23rd  January,  1858)  he  left  issue  a  femily,  one 
of  whom  is  jffi.  Irving,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Hamilton,  U.  W. 

In  1834,  be  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada,  and,  in  1837,  aided  in 
suppressing  tbe  rebellion  on  tbe  Niagara  frontier.  Upon  the 
iDtit)duction  of  the  municipal  system,  when  tbe  office  of  warden 
was  an  appointment  by  the  Crown,  be  was  selected  as  first  warden 
for  the  district  of  Simcoe. 

In  1843,  be  was  called  to  tbe  Legislative  Council,  and  as  a 
prominent  member  of  tbe  liberal  party,  warmly  supported  the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  partv,  in  their  strugde  with  Lord  Metcalfe. 
He  died  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  tbe  7th  October,  1856. 
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Hon.  colonel  WELLS. 

LisuTKNANT-OOLONXL  JosBPH  WxLLS ;  born  in  1757 ;  died  at 
Dayenport,  near  Toronto^  C  W.,  iu  1853.  He  entered  the  army 
in  Jannaiy,  1798,  by  purphaee,  in  the  Scotch  Brigade.  In  March 
following,  he  waa  promoted  to  a  lieatenanoy  in  the  43rd,  joined 
them  in  the  West  Indies  in  1800,  and  on  their  retnm  home,  was 
appointed  adjutant.  In  1804  he  purchased  his  company;  he 
obtained,  in  1811,  his  majority ,.aQd  in  1814,  a  lieutenant-coloneloy. 
In  1815,  oonseqaent  on  all  second  battalions  being  about  to  be 
reduced,  he  ezcluuiged  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pearson,  as  inspec- 
ting field  officer  in  Canada,  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  six 
months  afterwards,  was  placed  on  half  pay.  He  held  a  seat  in  the 
Legislatiye  Council,  preyious  to  the  union. 


CAPTAIN  ECCLES. 

Captain  Eoolis  resided  in  Toronto  for  many  years,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  an  upright  and  indepen- 
dent citisen  and  a  warm  hearted  friend.  Captain  Eccles  was  bom  in 
1776,  and  entered  the  army  in  1802  as  ensign  in  the  Cist  Regiment. 
He  was  with  Wellington  through  the  entire  Peninsular  campaign, 
and  losing  his  arm  in  the  battlefield,  he  retired  on  his  hard-earned 
laurels,  and  settled  down  in  Wales,  where  he  married.  In  1830, 
Captain  Eccles  remoyed  to  Somersetshire,  near  the  city  of  Bath, 
and  in  1835  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Canada;  he  resided  in 
Niagara  from  1835  to  1841,  when  he  remoyed  to  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Captain  Eccles  took  an  aotiye  interest  in  political  matters,  on 
the  lioeral  side.  In  the  great  reform  bill  moyement  of  1832,  he 
was  chairman  of  Mr.  Brigstock's  election  committee  in  the  famous 
contest  for  Somersetshire,  when  his  candidate  was  triumphantly 
returned.  In  "  the  troubles  of  1837,^'  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  Tolunteers,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  the  '<  loyal  side."  On 
the  arriyal  of  Lord  Durham  in  Canada,  Captain  Eccles  was  sent 
for  and  consulted  as  to  the  most  fitting  measures  of  redress,  and  we 
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befieve  lie  contributed  largely  to  the  material  of  Lord  Durham's 
famotu  report.  In  the  yarions  parliamentary  elections  for 
Toronto,  Captain  Eocles  took  sn  active  share,  and  his  great  ace 
did  not  prevent  his  being  chairman  of  Mr.  Brown's  committee  in  the 
well  contested  election  between  that  gentleman  and  the  Honorable 
J.  H.  Cameron,  Q.  0.,  in  1858.  He  was  also  chairman  and  spokes- 
man of  the  committee  of  citizens  who,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  presented  an  address  to  the  governor-general,  Sir  £.  W. 
Head,  signed  by  nearly  4,000  of  the  people  of  Toronto,  praying 
for  a  change  of  ministry,  and  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion 
will  be  long  remembered.  His  death  occurred  late  in  the  year  of 
1858. 

Captain  Eocles  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family,  among 
whom  are  Mr.  Henry  Eccles,  the  eminent  Queen's  counsel,  and 
Mr.  William  Eccles,  barrister,  of  St.  Catharines. 


Hon.  JAMES  BABY. 

James  Baby  was  bom  at  Detroit,  in  1762.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  colony,  and  it  is  noble.  His  father  had 
removed  froia  Lower  Canada  to  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit 
before  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  where  in  addition  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lands,  he  was  connected  with  the  fur  trade,  at  that  time 
&nd  for  many  years  afler,  the  great  staple  of  the  country.  James 
waa  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Quebec,  and 
retamed  to  the  paternal  roof  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
family  had  ever  been  distinguished  (and  indeed,  all  the  higher 
French  families)  for  their  adherence  to  the  British  Crown ;  and  to 
this  more  than  any  other  cause,  are  we  to  attribute  the  conduct  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  during  the  American  war.  Being  a  great 
fatorite  with  his  father,  James  was  permitted  to  make  an  ezcur- 
sioo  to  Europe,  before  engaging  steadily  in  business;  and  after 
spending  some  time,  principally  in  England,  he  rejoined  his  family. 

Unfortunately  the  limits  assigned  by  treaty  to  the  United  States^ 
embraced  within  it  the  larger  portion  of  his  father's  property ;  and 
the  fiunily  attachment  to  the  British  government  being  well 
bown,  they  were  looked  upon  with  little  &vor  by  the  American 
population,  and  found  it  necessary,  after  much  loss  and  disappoint- 
nient,  to  remove  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  Detroit,  which  con* 
stitatcB  the  boundary  of  Upper  Canada.    When  the  province  of 
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Quebec  was  divided  into  two  distinot  goyernments,  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  the  subject  of  this  notice  became  an  executive 
and  legislative  connoillor  of  the  fonner,  and  continued  in  the 
regular  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  high  and  important  duties  of 
these  eminent  stations  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  England,  he  became  extensively  con- 
cerned in  the  fur  trade,  and  other  commercial  pursuits;  but  war 
with  the  United  States  having  broken  out,  all  business  was  sud- 
denly and  completely  stopped  by  a  hostile  invasion.  Previous  to 
ihiSy  he  liad  experienced  very  serious  losses  in  his  commercial 
dealings,  and  also  in  the  erection  of  mills  on  the  property  still 
retained  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  relieve  him 
from  all  such  difficulties,  and  enable  him  to  attend  to  his  farm  and 
orchard,  and  his  promising  family.  The  sudden  war,  an9  the  ca- 
lamities which  it  occasioned  him,  were  not  the  only  evils  which 
befel  him.  About  the  same  time  he  lost  an  affectionate  wife, 
leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  very  young. 

To  this  lady,  a  woman  of  excellent  name,  unblemished  worth, 
and  attentive  to  every  conjueal  and  domestic  duty,  he  had  been 
married  several  years,  and  in  ner  society  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
happiness.  Her  death  gave  him  a  great  shock;  nor  did  he  perhaps 
ever  wholly  recover  irom  the  blow,  for  there  were  memento  when 
he  felt  the  loss,  even  to  the  last,  most  deeply,  and  he  never  mar- 
ried again.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Baby  appeared  to  blast  his  hopes, 
and  derange  his  purposes,  and  to  throw  him  as  it  were  adrift  on 
the  ocean  of  life. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  him 
under  his  heavy  bereavement,  for  he  was  immediately  called  to 
active  service.  He  commanded  the  militia  of  the  western  district, 
and  performed  many  services  highly  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  province.  The  people  were  anxious  to  win  his  &vor;  they 
had  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  at  his 
request  their  provisions,  their  cattle,  and  personal  services  were 
ever  ready  to  support  the  king's  forces  in  making  head  against 
the  enemy.  When  it  was  in  contemplation  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  western  part  of  the  province,  he  sent  his  children  to 
Quebec ;  and  when  this  event  took  place,  he  found  his  health  so 
much  impaired  by  fatigue  and  privation,  and  the  grief  which  still 
oonaumed  him,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  and  to  retire  to  Lower  Canada.  There  he  remained 
with  his  children  till  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  but  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  been  some  time  at 
Sandwich  that  his  strength  and  energy  returned. 

His  merits  had  been  so  conspicuous  during  the  war — ^his  services 
so  disinterested — ^his  losses  and  privation  so  great,  that  sovemment 
was  anions  to  confer  upon  him  some  mm  of  apprdbation,  and 
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knowing  that  his  meaaB  bad  been  nmoh  impured  by  the  aaorifioes 
be  bad  made,  it  waa  determined  to  confer  upon  him  the  first  offioe 
that  became  yacant,  if  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  As  if  to  meet 
these  views,  the  office  of  inspector-eeneraly  a  place  of  great 
responsibility,  was  in  a  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
and  was  immediately  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Baby.  The  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  York,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  never  was  there  the  slightest  shadow  of 
complaint — a  &ct,  the  more  remariubl^,  as  he  had  to  check  eveiy 
other  office  in  the  province,  and  to  pronounce  in  a  variety  of  qnes- 
tions,  in  which  numbers  were  deeply  interested,  but  such  was  the 
public  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  honor,  that  not  a  murmur 
was  ever  heard. 

As  a  member  of  both  councils  he  displayed  the  most  uncompro- 
mising probity,  and  no  influence  could  induce  him  to  giye  up  an 
epinion,  which,  after  mature  examination,  he  concluded  to  be  right. 

This  estimable  man's  death  oocured  at  York,  now  Toronto,  on 
the  19th  February,  1833,  after  a  s^ort  but  severe  •  illness,  deeply 
itgretted  by  all  shades  and  classes  of  society  in  the  western  capital. 

There  was  a  primitive  simplicity  in  Mr.  baby's  character,  i^ich 
idded  to  his  polished  manners  and  benignity  of  disposition,  threw 
a  moral  beauty  around  him,  which  is  very  seldom  beheld.  His 
favorite  amusements  partook  largely  of  this  simplicity. 

His  external  accomplishments  and  manners  were  highly  adapted 
to  win  affection  and  esteem.  To  an  address  peculiarly  engaging, 
from  its  dignity,  urbanity  and  ease,  was  united  a  cordiality  and 
kindness  of  deportment  wnich  induced  one  to  desire  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

In  his  social  intercourse  he  was  an  universal  favorite,  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper  and  innocence  of  his  heart  opened  the 
affection  of  all  in  his  favor.  It  was  not  that  he  was  distinguished 
for  bis  coUoquial  powers,  for  he  was  by  no  means  the  leader  in  con- 
Tenation,  but  there  was  the  polish  of  the  moat  refined  manners, 
ripened  by  innate  benevolence,  which  made  him  so  acceptable  in  all 
companies,  that  those  only  who  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  him 
often  in  society,  could  form  a  just  conception  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  presenee.  But  highly  as  this  excellent  man  was  to  be  admired 
ud  loved  for  his  engaging  manners  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the 
exalted  qualities  which  dignified  his  moral  nature  are  still  more 
worthy  of  approbation.  These  were  the  gems  which  shed  around 
bis  character  that  lustre  which  made  him  so  great  a  fiiivorite.  A 
Btrict  probity  and  inviolable  love  of  truth  were  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  his  moral  virtues.  From  these  his  conduct  derived 
such  a  purity  and  elevation,  as  could  only  spring  from  a  mind  in 
which  Uie  finest  sensibilities  of  virtue  had  ever  remained  uncon- 
^uninated  by  the  consciousness  of  dishonor.  To  transmit  this 
precious  inheritance  to  his  children  by  precept  and  example  was 
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the  principftl  study  of  his  life,  and  to  secure  to  ibem  Hhe  pen&a- 
neut  enjoyment  of  this  valuable  deposit,  he  labored  unceasinglj 
to  inculcate  that  which  he  truly  deemed  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue — ^the  principle  of  religion.  His  family  still  reside  in  the 
province. 


Rev.  JOHN  HOLMES. 

Mb.  Holmes  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  of 
a  Protestant  family,  in  1709.  He  was  studying  for  the  ministry 
in  the  Wesleyan  church,  when  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  then  went  to  the  Montreal  college,  where  he  entered 
the  highest  class,  that  of  philosophy,  and  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  was  a  professor  for  some 
time  in  the  Nicolet  college,  and,  after  taking  priest's  orders  was 
appointed  vicar,  or  assistant  to  the  Cur^  of  Berthier,  which  parish 
he  left  for  a  mission  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  He  entered  the 
seminary  of  Quebec,  as  a  professor  in  1828,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  this  institution.  Striking  origi- 
nality and  great  talent,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  professor's 
chair,  attracted  much  attention  towards  the  young  priest,  and  he 
immediately  became  extremely  popular.  He  was  appointeddirector 
of  the  studies  in  the  minor  seminaiy,  and  among  the  principal 
reforms,  he  at  once  introduced  into  the  svstem  of  teachings  were : 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  had  never  previously  been 
attempteid;  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  junior  classes  on  an 
improved  principle,  that  of  history  by  means  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  professor,  an  outline  of  which  the  pupils  were  required  to 
give  in  writing  at  the  meeting  following  each  lecture;  also, 
Algebra  and  the  elements  of  eeometry,  in  the  junior  classes ;  a 
greater  development  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  higher  classes,  and  the  cultivation  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  of  drawing,  which  had  previously  been 
much  neglected. 

He  created  a  considerable  sensation  by  the  introduction  of 
dramatic  performances,  music  and  dialogue,  in  public  examinations, 
thus  rendering  them  more  attractive  and  entertaining,  contrasting 
most  strikingly  with  the  cold  and  formal  plaidoyers  which  up  to 
his  time  had  been  the  only  relief  and  compensation  afforded  to 
either  the  pupils  or  the  public,  for  the  length  and  tedionsness  of 
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ordinaxy  soiiool  exhibitions.  The  other  colleges,  and  even  ihe 
eomnum  schools,  adopted  the  same  practice }  but  latterly  it  became 
neeesaaiy  to  check  it  as  it  in  some  measure  trespassed  beyond  its 
proper  Imdts. 

Eveiy  thing  that  could  be  done  to  create  emulation  among  the 
Btudentsand  to  enliyen  and  pleasantly  diversify  the  monotony  of  a 
college  life  was  studiously  and  succesBfally  attended  to  by  the 
new  pTincipal.  During  play  hours  in  the  long  winter  evenings  he 
gave  lectures,  which  were  more  sought  after,  even  by  the  youngest 
pupils,  than  any  other  kind  of  recreation.  He  accompanied  them 
py  illustrations  with  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  experiments 
in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  but  no  seasoning  was  more 
ftceeptable  than  the  many  humorous  and  interesting  anecdotes 
wldoh  he  would  from  time  to  time  introduce  in  those  l^tures. 

On  a  holiday  he  would  take  out  the  pupils  on  some  botanical  or 
minendogical  excursion,  which  was  always  enlivened  by  a  few 
good  stories,  and  crowned  by  a  littie  feast,  the  whole  being  con- 
ducted in  that  mysterious  and  almost  surreptitious  manner  which  is 
sodianning  in  the  eyes  of  youth.  His  mildness  and  indulgence, 
combined  with  the  peculiar  faculty  which  he  possessed  to  a  great 
extent  of  captivating  the  minds  of  children,  and  leading  them 
gently  to  the  most  d^cult  points  of  science,  endeared  him  to  aU 
nis  papilBy  who  have  never  forgotten  the  many  pleasant  hours  thej 
passed  with  him  in  those  days,  that  may  be  odled,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  ihe  history  of  colleges. 

His  great  partialitf  for  the  stody  of  geography,  which  he  used 
to  say,  comprises,  if  well  understood,  almost  every  other  study, 
iaducMsd  him  to  compile  a  treatise  in  SVench,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  and  most  entertaining  elementary  book  ever  pub- 
lished CD  that  subject.*  A  work  of  this  nature  was  then  mudi  * 
required,  there  being  at  the  time  nothing  within  the  reach  of  the 
French  Oanadmn  youth  but  dry  and  incomplete  treatises,  which, 
beaides  being  unreadable,  contained  inaccurate  notions  as  ta 
America  in  general,  and  to  our  own  oountry  in  particular. 

In  that  work  the  most  minute  attention  has  been  paid  to  all 
relating  to  our  continent,  and  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  the  book  having  been  compiled  from  extracts  from  the  best 
mthors,  and  being  written  in  a  very  attractive  and  beautiful 
style,  was  perhaps  the  very  best  work  on  geography  extant  before 
Hodgin's  geography  appeared. 

It  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  we  believe  also  into 
German,  and  has  now  reached  its  fifth  Canadian  edition,f  each 
bebg  brought  up  to  date  in  point  of  statistics  and  of  legislation. 

*  Nowvel  abrigS  de  giogrQphi€  modems,  wuioi  iTnn  appemdiee  et  d'un  ahrigi 
^  i^ographie  aaeried  l'u$ag$  de  lajeune$§e,  Qaebeo  1832.  Neilstn  A  CowaHi 
300  pages  in  Vimo, 
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In  1886|  Mr.  Holmes  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bnrope  by  the 
provincial  goyemment,  to  procure  teacliers  for  ihe  normal  school, 
at  that  time  intended  to  he  opened  in  Lower  Canada.  He  was 
also  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  normal  schools  in 
seyeral  conntries^  and  to  prooore  books,  apparatus,  and  eoUeo&ns 
of  natural  history  for  the  new  institution.    He  returned  the  next 

Sar  with  Mr.  Regnaud,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
r.  Guisot,  then  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Findlater  who  had  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  training  schools 
of  Scotland.  They  opened  a  normal  school  at  Montreal,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrecdon  and  of  the  suspension  of  the  eon- 
stitution,  it  had  to  be  giyen  up,  and  Mr  Findlater  went  back  to 
Scotland.  Mr  Begnaud  found  employment  here  as  asurreyor, 
and  deliyered  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Jacques  Gartier 
normal  school,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  fidlnre  of  the  first 
undertaking. 

In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy,  Mr.  Holmes  was  considered  by  many  men  of  soienoe, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  as  a  person  or  superior  ability 
and  attainments,  and  was  treatGd  with  the  highest  r^ard.  He 
also  took  the  opportunity  during  his  journey  of  purchasing  for 
the  seminaries  of  Quebec,  of  Ste.  Anne,  and  of  Nicolet,  philosophical 
instruments  and  collections  of  mineralogy,  which  still  do  honor  to 
those  seyeral  institutions. 

A  few  years  after  his  return,  Mr.  Holmes  met  with  one  of  those 
terrible  family  afflictions  which  are  so  disastrous  to  the  public  career 
of  all  men  of  feeling.  From  that  day  he  withdrew  by  degrees  from 
the  prominent  position  he  used  to  occupy  in  the  directaon  of  the 
seminary,  appeared  seldom  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  where  his 
presence  always  used  to  attract  great  crowds  of  hearers, -till  finding 
that  his  health  was  considerably  impaired,  he  retired  to  Lorette, 
where  he  cUed  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  68.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  re-appeared  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  delivered,  during 
Lent,  a  series  of  sermons  which  were  published,  and  are  hi^ly  es- 
teemed in  Canada  and  abroad.* 

*ConfSreneeM  de  Notre-JDame  de  Quibee,  par  M,  VAbhi  Jean  Holme$,  Qa6beCj 
A.  COt€  et  eie.,  1850.    160  pages,  8yo. 
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CfflEFJUSTICE  Sir  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Bart. 

Chisf^Justios  Bobinson  is  jastly  r^ajrded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  that  Upper  Canada  has  prodaoed.  liTen  those  who,  when  he 
was  a  poUiieiany  differed  from  him  in  polities,  eenerally  admitted 
that  his  talents  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  we  ooontry  which 
gave  him  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Robinson^  Em}.,  a 
Bdlkih  officer  who  seryed  in  the  rerolntionary  war  of  the  United 
States,  and  afterwards  resided  in  New  Brunswick.  The  subject  of 
this  notioe  was  bom  at  Berthier,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  26th  July, 
1791,  his  &ther  having  accompanied  lieatenant-Govemor  Simooe  to 
Canada,  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Sir  John  Beverley 
R«>biDSon's  recollections  go  back  to  the  time  when  Upper  Canada 
had  a  population  of  only  thirty  thousand  souls.  In  those  days  the 
province  could  not  boast  the  means  of  superior  education  which  it 
possesses  at  present ;  and  the  present  chief-justioe  may  be  esteemed 
fortunate  in  having  found  so  at>le^a  preceptor  as  the  present  bishop 
of  Toronto,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Canadian  career,  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth  at  Kingston,  and  afterwards  at 
the  then  village  of  Cornwall,  Upper  Canada.  Having  gone  through 
the  necessary  educational  course,  young  Bobinson  entered  as  a  law 
student;  ana  whilst  in  that  capacity,  served  as  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  ror  one  session,  and  on  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  attained  the  high  position  of  attorney-general  for 
Upper  Canada  at  the  early  age  of  twenty«one,  a  post  which  he  held 
only  texnporarily,  however,  until  the  release  from  a  French  prison 
of  the  Honorable  IVArcy  Boulton,  in  1815,  who  was  appointed 
actual  attorney-general.  Mr.  Bobinson  then  accepted  the  office  of 
solicitor-genend,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  1818 ;  when,  Mr. 
Boulton  beine  elevated  to  a  judgeship,  he  was  again  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, but  Uiis  time  permanency.  He  has  now  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  no  less  than  forty-six  years.  He  was  eighteen 
yean  in  the  legislature,  serving  about  an  equal  length  of  time  in 
each  chamber.  Although  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  in  1829, 
his  career  as  a  legislator  did  not  end  till  the  le^lative  council  was 
re-modelled  under  the  re-union  act  of  1840.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  three  successive  governors:  Sir  Perigrine  Maitland, 
Sir  John  Colbbme,  and  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  The  thanks 
of  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  were  voted  to  him  for  the  part 
he  took  in  adjusting  the  financial  difficulties  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  He  never  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  bis  good  fortune  to  be  hon- 
ored with  the  express  approbation  of  his  sovereign  on  at  least  one 
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oeoarion^  and  his  public  oondaot  repei^ly  elicited  the  approbfttion 
of  colonial  secretaries.  On  one  occasion  he  appealed  to  the  diree 
governors  whose  names  hare  been  mentioned,  and  who  were  then 
all  living  in  England,  to  bear  him  witness  that  their  approbation 
had  not  been  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  his  opinions  or  tiie  sur- 
render of  his  judgment. 

Belonging  to  one  of  the  few  prominent  families,  who,  having 
fbttght  nnder  the  British  flag  in  the  Ammcan  war  of  ind^n- 
dence,  took  np  thdr  residence  in  Upper  Oanada,  his  loyalty,  as  he 
himself  said  of  the  United  Empire  loyaliAts,  was  of  no  aombtfiil 
origin.  These  persons,  it  is  now  no  treason  to  say,  sometimes  made 
too  miMh  of  this  oircomstaoce,  and  put  forth  too  extravagant  daims 
on  account  of  thm  loyalty.  Sir  J.  Beverley  Robinson  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  depend  altogether  upon  an  hereditary  obim  to 
superior  loyalty ;  when  die  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  a 
company  of  one  hundred  volunteers  who  followed  Sir  Isaac  ]%rock 
in  the  expedition  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Detroit.  Dnriag  the 
whole  of  his  political  career,  he  wasiaentified  with  the  small  official 
party  known  as  the  "  Family  Compact."  They  defended  the  oli- 
garchical system  with  a  seal  fully  proportioned  to  the  interest  they 
had  in  maintaining  it;  and  opposed  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government  as  if  it  had  been  an  overtried  project,  under  whieh  Bri- 
tish interests  were  sure  to  suffer  destruction.  They  opposed  Lord 
Durham's  mission  as  high  commissioner;  and  the  chief-justice, 
then  dothed  with  the  judicial  ermine,  cdicially  condemned  the 
report  of  that  nobleman  on  the  affiurs  of  Canada.  If  he  erred  in 
this  particular — ^if  time  has  proved  that  responsible  government 
was  not  pregnant  with  the  danger  that  he  supposed  it  was,  but  proved 
on  the  contrary  the  very  thing  suited  to  Canada,  this  much  may 
at  least  be  said,  that  he  only  shared  the  error  of  the  entire  official 
party  in  the  province ;  that  his  error  was  the  error  of  the  times  and 
of  a  party,  and  that  party  systematically  sustained  by  the  Britis'ii 
Crown. 

As  attorney-general,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  some  prosecu- 
tions against  the  press  for  alleged  libels  of  a  political  nature.  The 
pubUshers  of  the  OoionM  Advocate  and  the  Freeman,  published  in 
Toronto,  and  of  the  Merald,  published  in  Kingston,  were  all  prose- 
cuted for  political  libels.  Collins,  who  was  literally  and  praotieaUy 
editor,  printer,  and  publisher  of  tiie  Freeman,  was  condemned  to 
two  yeurs*  imprisonment.  This  was  for  a  libel  upon  the  attorney- 
general  himself,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  whom  he  charged  with 
having  displayed  '^native  malignanc/'  in  condu6ting  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  former  trial,  as  well  as  with  having  uttered  an  open,  pal- 
pable falsehood.  The  chief-justice  seems  to  have  seen  the  follj  of 
these  prosecutions^  for  he  afterwards  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed 
libels  upon  himself  of  a  far  more  damaging  nature,  of  whioh  the 
i<dkiwing  is  a  speoimen  >**^<  Mr.  OhieM^ustice  Bobinson  may  thank 
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hk  glaiB  ihat  lie  was  a  legisktor  of  Upper  instewl  of  Lower  Oaaada, 
when  be  told  the  home  goyemm^Kt  m  his  reoeat  oommnnieation 
of  the  27th  Ma,y,  1828,  that  any  dimatifl&otion  with  the  {Hresent 
system  of  condnctiDg  oriminal  proeeontions  in  the  ooorta  of  oyer 
and  ien&iner  waa  then  oonfined  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of 
Aflflembly  and  others  of  his  fellow  members — a  very  few  individ- 
iials  in  the  Assembly,  whose  opposition  to  eyery  arrangement  and 
iastitntion  of  the  government  is  vefy  indisonminating/'  This 
reference  pointed  to  the  oase  of  Mr.  Ghristiey  who  was  expelled  the 
legisUture  of  Lower  Canada  on  the  oharee  of  beine  a  spy  npon  its 
actions.  But  this  sort  of  charge,  as  we  have  stated,  the  chief-jos- 
^ce  came  to  despise,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  the  publisher  as 
he  had  Collins  of  the  Freenum^  he  passed  it  over  in  silence. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Robinson  resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general  to 
aooept  that  of  chief-justice.  It  was  doubtful,  however,  whether  he 
oonld  legally  pass  directly  from  the  one  office  to  the  other;  and  to  get 
over  the  difficulty,  he  accepted  an  intermediate  office  for  a  few  days 
—that  of  registrar  of  the  county  of  Kent.  His  appointment  to  the 
chief-justiceship  bears  date  July  15,  1829,  in  which  office  he  suc- 
oeeded  Sir  William  Campbell,  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Boulton  succeeded  him  in  the  attorney-generalship,  and  Mr. 
flagerman  succeeded  Mr.  Boulton  in  the  solicitor-generalship. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  James  Buchanan  Macaulay  was  made  judge 
of  the  same  court,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Willis,  who  had  been  removed 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The  law  required  that  three 
jadges  should  sit  in  banco  to  hear  applications  for  appeal.  A  case 
came  up  with  which  one  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood, 
was  mixed  up,  and  therefore  he  could  not  act.  Another  of  the 
jadges  was  absent;  and,  instead  of  three  judges,  which  the  law 
required  to  hear  appHoations  for  appeal  in  hanco^  there  was  only  one 
left.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Justice  Willis  refused  to 
act  The  government  censured  and  suspended  him  at  first,  and 
filially  removed  him  for  refusing  to  act  in  a  case  where  the  law  ren- 
dered him  incapable.    Mr.  Macaubiy  was  his  successor. 

Sir  J.  Beverley  Robinson  is  a  picture  of  amiability  and  benevo- 
lence. He  has  a  great  flow  of  language,  and  is  a  pleasant  speaker. 
Ab  a  judge,  his  impartiality  has  never  been  successfully  impugned ; 
but  it  is  said  of  him  that,  from  his  having  always  at  the  bar  acted 
as  crown  prosecutor,  and  never  once  having  appeared  on  the  defen- 
siye,  he  has  acquired  a  habit  of  assuming  that  every  prisoner  is 
guilty  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  This  is  doubtless  stating  the 
natter  strongly,  and  no  doubt  overstating  it;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  circumstance  of  having  always  appeared 
when  at  the  bar,  as  prosecutor,  and  never  once  for  the  defence, 
night  aneoneciously  have  had  its  elFects  upon  him.  He  is  the 
antiior  of  several  varaable  works  on  Canada. 

A  few  yesvs  ago  he  received  the  honor  of  a  baronet^,  ha^g, 
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fureTioiislY  reftued  to  acoept  a  knighthood.  He  mairied  in  Lon- 
don, Bnglandy  in  1817,  Bnuna,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Walker,  Esquire^  and  nieoe  to  William  Merry,  Eoqnire,  who  was  for 
many  veare  deputy  Beoretary-of-etate  for  war.  He  i»  the  fiMher  of 
several  children.  One  of  ma  daughters  married  the  Hon.  (Jeorge 
W.  Allan,  representatiye  of  the  York  division  in  the  Legblative 
Council;  and  one  of  his  sons  (John  Beverlev)  represents  the  western 
portion  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  other  brancn  of  the  legislature. 


Sis  p.  N.  B.  CONYNGHAM,  Bart.,  G.C.H. 

This  gentleman  was  the  twin  brother  of  the  third  Lord 
Convngham,  and  was  born  on  the  26th  December,  1766. 

Sir  Francis  was,  for  some  years,  Heutenant-govemor  of  this 
colony;  and,  in  1824,  administered  the  government  ot  Lower  Ca- 
nada, during  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  History  does 
not  mention  anything  eztraordinaiy  that  he  penbrmed  during  his 
stay  in  Canada.  His  character  is  represented  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable. 

He  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Clare^ 
a  colonel  of  the  Clare  muitia,  and  one  of  the  hundred  members 
sent  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1802,  le  was  re-elected  for 
the  county  of  his  residence  without  any  opposition. 

He  married,  4th  June  1801,  Hon.  Valentia  Lsdtitia  Lawless, 
third  sister  of  Lord  Cloncuny,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  entered  the  army  and  the  other  the  navy. 

Sir  Francis  died  at  Bath,  27th  January,  1832. 


JOCELYN  WALLER,  Esq., 

A  Canadian  journalist  He  was  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Boberl 
and  Sur  Charles  Walter,  of  Newport,  Irehmd.  Mr.  Waller  was  ai 
accomplished  scholar,  and  he  as  editor  of  the  Canadian  JSpectatoii 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  talented  political  writer.     Ii 
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priTite  life  his  uniable  and  virtaaiui  ohaneter  endeared  him  to  all 
liio  had  the  advantage  of  his  aoquaintance.  He  died  at  Montreal 
on  the  2nd  Dee^ber,  1828. 


DONALD  Mckenzie,  iki., 

Bom  in  Sootland  in  1784.  Died  at  Mayville,  Ohataque  County, 
U.  8.,  in  1851. 

At  the  age  of  seyenteen  he  come  to  Canada,  and  joined  the  North- 
West  Compan^y  and  continued  eight  years  with  them.  In  1809  he 
became  one  of  the  partners  with  the  mte  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New 
York,  in  establishing  the  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Washington  Irving  narrates  a  few  of  Mr.  McKensie's  adventures 
on  the  frontiers.  In  March,  1821,  Mr.  McKenzie  joined  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the  oounoil 
and  chief  ftctor.  In  August,  1826,  he  was  married,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  governor.  At  this  time  he  resided  at 
Fort  Qarry,  Be^  Biver  Settlement,  where  he  amassed  >a  large  for- 
tnne.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Mayville,  where  the  residue  of  his  life 
was  spent. 


Rey.  M.  DEMEBS. 

Me.  Dsmbbs  was  bom  at  St.  Nichoks,  county  of  Levis,  in  1774. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  being  distinguished  for 
Us  loyalty,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  General  Arnold,  during  the  siege 
of  Quebec,  in  1775.  His  neighbors  and  friends  gathered  and  rescued 
bim.  Mr.  Demers  studied  in  the  senunaiy  of  Quebec,  but  before 
entering  the  school  of  theology,  he  had  spent  some  time  in  the 
world  learning  land  surveying,  as  he  had  a  strong  natural  taste  for 
iBathematics.  He  was  during  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  seminary, 
passing  during  that  long  career,  through  all  the  several  offices  and 
eiuura  of  teaching  to  the  principalship. 

Mr.  Demers,  did  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  study  of  natural 
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pbilosophy;  at  a  tine  when  books  on  that  nibjeet  w«M  some,  or 
lathw  haraly  to  be  fomid  in  the  eoontry ;  he  himself  eompiled 
treatises^  which  being  mannsoript^  had  to  be  oo|^  hj  the  pupils. 
He  had  a  remarkable  taste  for  arohitectnre,  painting  and  tne  fine 
arts  in  general,  and  exercising  as  he  did  during  all  his  life  a 
p;reat  inflneneo  over  Canadian  society,  he  turned  it  more  than  once 
into  aoooont  for  the  protection  and  enoooragement  of  onr  artists. 
The  beautifol  painting  in  the  chapel  of  the  seminary  were  selected 
hj  him  from  a  collection  sent  from  France  to  the  Abb6  Desjardioa. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1853,  at  the  age  of  79.  His  several 
treatises  on  the  natoral  soiences  were  neyer  printed,  and  this  ib 
perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  those  sciences  have  gone 
through  such  phases,  as  render  old  treatises  something  very  much 
like  a  Journal  of  FaMxm  twenty  years  old.  But  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Demers,  he  had  given  his  attention  to  subjects  which  are 
eternal  and  immutable  of  their  nature,  and  the  only  book  which 
he  published,  his  LittitutianeM  Pkilotophtcce,  will  remain  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  complete  treatises  on  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics.* 


GENERAL  LORD  AYLMER,  G.C.B. 

The  RioHT  Honorable  Matthew  Whitworth,  fifth  Lord 
Aylmer,  bom  in  1775,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  the  fourtli  lord, 
by  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  and  sister 
to  Charles  Earl  Whitworth  -,  at  whose  death,  in  1825,  Lord  Aylmer 
assumed  the  name  of  Whitworth  before  his  own,  and  received  the 
royal  permission  to  quarter  the  arms  of  that  family. 

He  succeeded  to  tne  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father,  October 
22,  1785;  after  which  his  mother  was  re-married,  in  1787,  to 
Howell  Price,  Esquire.     Her  ladyship  died  in  1805. 

Lord  Aylmer  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  49th  Foot  in 
1787.  He  served  nine  months  in  Barbadoes,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  he  went  to  England  on  sick  leave  for  six  months ; 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  and  served  two  years 
and  a  half,  elevcD  months  of  which  he  was  at  St.  Domingo.  His 
lordship  was  present  at  the  first  and  second  attacks  upon  Quiberon  ; 
at  the  storming  of  Fort  TAcul,  near  Leagone,  where  lie  waa 

*Iiutitutione9  Philo$oph%caB  ad  aBum  stadiosa  Jurentatis.  Qaebeei,  mx  tybU 
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lonoddd;  aetheaAiir  of  Bombftrd,  near  Oape  Niook  Mole;  and 
sttheredaetioBofPort-au-Prinee.  In  1791  Lord  AyltnerreeeiYed 
a  HenleiiaiK^  id  hie  regiment  j  and  the  8th  August  17d4,  a  oom- 
ptny.  In  Oetober,  1794,  his  lordship  reaohed  En^nd  on  siek 
leave  for  six  months.  In  1797  he  served  as  aidto-de-camp  to 
Mijor^eneral  Leland.  In  May,  1798,  he  was  present  at  the 
descent^  near  Ostend,  and  was  ti^en  prisoner,  with  the  whole  of 
the  grenadier  oompany  of  the  49th  Raiment  under  his  oommand ; 
Aod  he  remained  in  a  Fronoh  prison  six  months.  In  1799,  he  was 
present  in  the  action  at  the  Hmder ;  the  attack  on  the  British  lines 
the  lOih  of  September;  and  the  battles  of  the  19th  of  September 
aod  2nd  of  October.  After  his  return  firom  Holland,  he  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  until  his 
promotion  to  a  majority  in  the  85th  Foot  the  9th  October,  1800.  In 

1801,  he  served  for  seven  months  in  Jamaica.    The  25th  of  March, 

1802,  he  received  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  85th,  and  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  that  regiment  in  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was  placed  on  half-pay.  The  9*h  Jun^  1808,  his  lord- 
ship exchanged  into  the  Coldstream  Guards.  In  1805,  he  served 
under  Lord  Cathcart  in  the  expedition  to  Hanover ;  he  was  after- 
Wftrds  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen ;  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
assistant-adjutant-general  to  the  Kent  district.  In  January  1809, 
he  proceeded  as  assistant-adjutant-general  to  Portugal,  with  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Migor-General  Sherbrooke.  On 
their  arrival,  the  general  and  staff  officers,  and  the  troops  composing 
the  expedition,  were  inoorporated  with  the  army  serving  in  that 
coutttiy:  On  the  25th  of  July,  1810,  he  received  the  brevet  rank 
of  colonel,  on  being  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  In 
January,  1812,  he  was  appointed  deputy-adjutant-general  to  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  4th  June,  1818,  he  received  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the  Buke  of  Wellington  to 
command  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  which  he  continued  to  serve 
Q&til  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  in  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Buasco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  and 
Vittoria;  at  the  affiiirs  of  the  0th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  December, 
1813,  near  Bayonne ;  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and  other  actions  of 
minor  importance  in  the  Peninsula.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
his  brdship  was  appointed  major-general  on  the  staff  in  Ireland^ 
aod  subsequently  adjutant-general,  in  which  latter  situation  he 
continued  for  some  years.  He  attained  the  full  rank  of  general. 
May  27,  1825 ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  56th  Foot,  October  29^ 
1927 ;  and  of  the  18th  Foot,  July  28,  1882.  He  was  nominated 
K.C.B.  on  the  enlargement  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  January 
1315,  and  G.O.B.  in  September,  1886. 

In  1828,  Lord  Aylmer  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada 
His  govemment  lasted  nearly  five  years ;  and  previously  to  his 
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dmrtnre  fhnn  QaebM,  which  took  pbm  on  ihe  Vlik  September 
1n8;  the  cituens  preeoated  a  fiurewell  address,  signed  by  4,000 
persons,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  termination  of  his  lordsh^>'s 
residence  among  them.  His  lordship's  decease  took  phioe  in 
London,  on  the  23rd  Febmary,  1850. 

Lord  Ayhner  married,  Angnst  4, 1801,  Louisa  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Call,  Bart ;  but  by  that  lady,  who  snryiyed 
him,  he  had  no  issne.  The  peerage  deyolyed  on  his  only  surriying 
brother,  Frederick  William,  a  vice-admiral  and  O.B. 


Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  J.  STRACHAN,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 

The  history  of  this  great  and  tmly  remarkable  dirine  deserves 
special  mention  in  a  work  of  this  description,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  important  services  which  he  has  rendered,  not  only 
to  the  church  of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  but  to  the  western 
province,  in  whose  interests  his  enlightened  mind  has  been  most 
earnestly  engaged,  and  in  which  he  has  lived  and  labored  for  so 
long  a  time.  He  is  one  of  those  active  minds  who  have  shown 
how  much  distinction  and  honor  a  man  can  attain  in  this  world 
by  energy  and  perseverance,  combined  with  talent  and  merit. 
Feeling,  as  we  do,  such  high  respect  and  admiration  for  his  char- 
acter as  a  zealous  and  active  prelate,  and  for  his  distinguished 
abilities  in  the  several  capacities  in  which  he  has  lived  and  served 
Oanada,  we  are  assured  our  readers  will  readily  pardon  any 
exuberance  of  feeling  on  our  part. 

The  venerable  bishop  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  12th  April, 
1778 }  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  ancient 
eity.  In  1793,  he  matriculated  in  King's  college  of  that  uni- 
versity, where  he  subsequently  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  ]  he  then 
removed  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  to  prosecute  his 
theological  studies.  In  1797,  he  commenced  to  teach  in  the  little 
village  of  King's  Kettle.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  the 
offer,  through  the  late  Honorable  Messrs.  Richard  Cartwright  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  to  proceed  to  Canada,  to  organize  and  take 
charge  of  a  college  or  university,  which  Qovemor  Simcoe  had 
determined  on  establishing  at  the  seat  of  government  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  province  might  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  sound  education.  This  offer  was  first  tendered  to  the 
afterwards  celebrated    Dr.  Chalmers,  at  that  time  studying  at 
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8t  Andrews;   he  deolined  it,  but  reeommended  Mr.  Straebas, 
who  accepted  it.    Hiis  first  oonnectioii  with  Canada,  dates  back  to 
the  month  of  Augost  1799,  when  he  came  to  Canada  in  pnrsuanoe 
of  the  above  offer.     But  nnfortanately  for  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  General  Simcoe,  being  appointed  to  another  goyemorship, 
liad  left  the  proyinoe,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  another,  who  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  carry  ont  the  plans  of  his  piedecessor,  and  thus 
the  establishment  of  the  nniversity  was  for  the  time  dropped. 
This  mnst  have  caused  considerable  disappointment  to  Mr.  Straohan ; 
bat  his  native  ener^  enabled  him  to  surmoont  the  difficulties  of 
his  new  position.     He  opened  a  school  in  Kingston ;  and;  by  the 
inflaence  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  collected  a  number  of  pupihi,  among 
whom  were  that  gentleman's  own  children.    Here  he  remained  for 
three  years ;  and  under  the  instruction  and  advice  of  the  Reverend 
Br.  Stuart,  arch-deacon  of  Upper  Canada,  prepared  to  enter  the 
Chnreh  of  England.    He  was  accordingly  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Mountain,  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  appointed 
to  the  mission  of  Cornwall.    Here  he  commenced  the  grammar 
school  of  that  place ;  and  had  the  honor  of  including  among  his 
pupik  several  young  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest 
IKMitions  in  colonial  society.    One  of  these,  John  Beverley  Itobin- 
son,  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  baronetcy,  and  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1829 ;  an  office,  the  duties  of  which, 
we  trusty  he  may  long  be  spared  to  discharge,  with  as  much  honor 
as  he  has  done  in  the  past.    Another  pupil  of  the  Cornwall  gram- 
nuur  school  was  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  Macaulay,  chief-justice  of  Qlq 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  late  Honorable  Jonas  Jones,  a  puisn^ 
judge. 

It  is  onneoeesary  here  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  change 
of  denominational  persuasion  by  Mr.  Storaehan.  It  may  have  been 
that  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  opened  out  to  him  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  than  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  In 
1807,  the  university  of  St.  Amdrew's  conferred  on  Mr.  Strachan 
the  degree  of  LL.  D. ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  university  of 
Aberdeen  also  conferred  on  him  that  of  D.D.  In  1812,  Dr. 
Strachan,  was  appointed  rector  of  York.  In  1818,  he  was,  by 
royal  warrant,  appointed  an  executive  councillor,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Legislative  Council ;  in  1825,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon 
of  York ;  in  1836,  lie  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Executive  Couneil; 
in  1839,  he  was  created  bidiop  of  the  diocese  of  Toronto ;  in  1840, 
he  resigned  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
now  in  1861,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  on  the  12th  July 
past,  he  retains  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  a  man  of  three-score 
and  three,  with  all  the  peculiarity  of  accent  which  distinguished 
the  natives  of  Aberdeen  of  the  last  century,— -one  of  the  strangest 
eoincidences  in  the  career  of  the  indomitable  bishop. 
To  Bishop  Straohan  Upper  Canada  is  indebted  for  many  benefitsi 


M  we  have  before  meaiioiied.  But  for  bim  tbe  "  Queen  City" 
eoald  not  boast  of  bo  many  attractions,  raised  by  bis  uatiriBg 
indnstry  and  assistanee.  It  is  but  meet  to  enumerate,  among  them, 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Trinity  college  of  that  place,  an 
ins^tution  which  entirely  owes  its  originatioirand  existence  to  the 
persevering  energy  and  assiduity  of  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Bishop  Btraohan  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  poor;  to  his 
hand  has  been  ascribed  many  benefits  conferred  upon  them,  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  establishbg  institutions  for  the 
welfmre  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  He  has  indeed  merited 
M  the  love  and  affection,  which  his  people  cherish  for  him.  He 
is  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  clergy  and  parishionen. 
We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  append  to  this  brief,  sketch 
a  portion  of  the  venerable  iHshop's  charge  to  the  Church  Society, 
Toronto,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1860,  and  which  has  reference  to  his 
remarkable  career.     He  said : — 

<<  In  1796,  having  finished  my  terms  at  King's  college,  Aber- 
deen, and  proceeded  to  the  master's  degree,  I  removed  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Andrew's,  and  while  there  I  contracted  several  important 
and  lasting  friendships,  amongst  others,  with  Thomas  Duncan,  after- 
wards professor  of  mathematics,  and  also  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  since 
then  so  deservedly  renowned.  We  were  all  three  very  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  our  friendship  onlv  terminated  with  death,  being 
kept  alive  by  a  constant  corresponaence  during  more  than  sixty 
years.     After  leaving  St  Andrew's,  I  was  for  a  time  employed  in 

Srivate  tuition,  but  having  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  a  great 
egree  dependent  on  my  exertion,  I  applied  for  the  parochial 
school  of  Kettle,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  obtained  it  by  public 
competition.  And  here,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  made  my  first 
«8say  in  the  great  field  of  educational  labor,  commencing  my  career 
with  a  deeply  rooted  love  for  the  cause,  and  with  something  of  a 
fbreknowledge  of  that  success  which  has  since  crowned  my  efiforts. 
It  was  my  practice  to  study  and  note  the  character  and  capacity  of 
my  pu|^ls  as  they  entered  the  school,  and  to  this  discrimination 
which  gave  correctness  to  my  judgment,  many  owe  die  saocess 
which  &ey  ultimately  achieved.  Among  my  pupils  at  that  time 
was  Sir  David  Wilkie,  since  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  paint- 
ers of  the  age.  I  very  soon  perceived  Wilkie's  great  genius,  and 
with  much  difficulty  prevailed  with  Jiis  uncle  to  send  him,  still 
very  young,  to  the  celebrated  Baeburn,  then  enjoying  the  highest 
reputation  in  Scotland.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that  after  an  inter- 
val of  perhaps  thirty  years,  the  preceptor  and  scholar  met  in  Lon- 
dcm,  and  rraewed  an  intimacy  so  pro^ble  to  one  and  so  honorable 
to  both.  They  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assooiatioii  at 
Birmingham  together,  and  saw  much  of  one  another  during  my 
short  stay  in  England.    Often  did  Sir  David  Wilkie,  at  the  height 
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of  lus  fttne,  deohure  that  he  owed  evenrdiing  to  his  revereikl 
teaoher,  and  that  but  for  his  interferenoe  he  must  have  remained 
in  obflourity.  Commodore  Eobert  Barolavi  afterwarda  so  unfortu- 
nate (m  lake  Erie,  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  was 
another  of  mj  pupils.  He  was  a  youth  of  the  brightest  promise, 
aod  often  hare  I  said  in  my  heart  that  he  possessed  qualities 
which  fitted  him  to  be  another  Nelson,  had  the  way  opened  for  sueh  a 
oongnmmation.  While  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  Reverend  James  Brown, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  a  gentleman  of  vast  scien- 
tific attainments,  became  so  exceedingly  attached  to  me  as  to  take 
me  under  his  kind  protection.  After  some  time  he  was  advanced 
in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glaagow, 
to  which  place  he  removed.  Still  interested  in  my  welfare,  he 
proposed  to  me  to  become  his  attending  assistant,  to  prepare  ^nd 
make  the  experiments  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  his  lectures, 
and  in  his  aDsence  from  infirm  health,  which  was  not  unfrequent, 
to  read  his  prelections,  and  discharge  such  of  his  duties  in  the 
lecture  room  as  I  was  qjualified  to  undertake.  But  difficulties 
intervened  to  prevent^this  arrangement  from  being  carried  out 
when  almost  completed,  and  Br.  Brown  was,  as  he  intimated 
to  me,  reluctantly  induced  to  retire  on  a  pension.  But  our  mutual 
attachment  continued  through  life.  Tlus  to  me  was  a  very  bitter 
di^ppointment.  A  career  of  honorable  usefulness  had  been  opened 
in  a  way  after  my  own  heart,  and  it  was  in  a  moment  destroyed. 
But  I  was  not  overwhelmed,  for  God  had  in  his  goodness  given  me 
a  cheerful  spirit  of  endurance,  and  a  sanguine  disposition  as  to  the 
future,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  depress,  and  a  kind  Providence, 
even  before  I  had  altogether  recovered  the  shook,  presented  to  me 
an  opportuoity  of  removing  to  another  sphere  of  activity,  and  in  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  I  found  myself,  I  was  the  more  disposed  to 
accept  employment  in  Canada. 

Among  the  many  schemes  contemplated  by  General  Simcoe,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  province,  was  Uiat  of  establishing  grammar 
schools  in  every  district,  and  a  univensit^  at  their  head,  at 
the  seat  of  government.  Anxious  to  complete,  as  soon  as  possible 
80  beneficial  an  object,  the  goyernor  gave  authority  to  the  Hon- 
orable Kichard  Cartwright  and  the  Honorable  Eobert  Hamilton^  to 
procure  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  to  organize  and  take  charge  of 
such  college  or  university.  These  gentlemen,  whose  memories  are 
still  dear  to. the  province,  applied  to  their  friends  in  St.  Andrew's, 
who  ofiered  the  appointment  first  to  Mn  Duncan,  then  to  Mr. 
Chalmers,  neither  of  whom  were  yet  much  known,  but  both  declined. 
Oyertnres  were  then  made  to  me,  and,  sufiering  severely  under  my 
recent  disappointment,  I  was  induced,  after  some  hesitasion,  to 
accept  the  appointment. 

I  sailed  from  Greenock  towards  the  end  of  August,  1799,  under 
ooBvoy  I  but  anch  was  then  the  wretched  state  of  navigation,  that 
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I  did  not  reaoh  Kingston,  by  ihe  way  of  New  York  and  Montreal, 
till  the  last  day  of  tbe  year  1799,  mnoli  fatignod  in  body,  and  not 
a  little  disappointed  at  tbe  desolate  appearanooe  of  the  oonntry, 
being,  throoghont,  one  sheet  of  snow,     ^nt  a  new  and  still  more 
severe  trial  awaited  me.    I  was  informed  that  Gbyemor  Simooe 
had  some  time  before  returned  to  England,  but  of  wluch  I  had 
reeeived  no  information,  and  the  intention  of  establishing  the  pro- 
jected uniTennty  had  been  postponed.    I  was  deeply  moved  and 
oast  down,  and  had  I  possessed  the  means,  I  would  nave  instantly 
returned  to  Sootland.    A  more  lonely  or  destitute  condition  can 
scarcely  be  conoeiyed.     My  reasonable  expectations  were  cruelly 
blighted — ^a  lonely  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  without  any  resources 
or  a  single  acquaintance.     But  my  return  was  next  to  impossible, 
and  it  was  more  wisely  ordered.     Mr.  Gartwright,  to  whom  I  had 
been  specially  recommended,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  sympa- 
thised deeply  and  sincerely  in  this  to  me  unexpected  calamity,  and 
after  a  short  space  of  time,  proposed  a  temporary  remedy.     My 
case,  he  acknowledged,  was  most  trying,  but  not  altogether  hope- 
less, and  he  submitted  an  arrangement  which  might  be  deemed 
only  temporary,  or  lasting,  as  future  events  should  direct.    Take 
charge,  said  he,  of  my  four  sons,  and  a  select  number  of  pupils 
during  three  years ;  this  will  provide  you  with  honorable  employ- 
ment and  a  fair  remuneration,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  country  does  not  present  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advancement, 
on  might  return  to  Scotland  with  credit.    He  further  added  that 
le  did  not  think  the  plan  of  the  grammar  schools  and  university 
altogether  desperate,  although  it  might  take  longer  time  to  estab- 
lish them  than  might  be  convenient  or  agreeable.    In  my  position 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce,  and  I  was  soon  enabled 
to  return  to  a  healthy  oheerftdness,  and  to  meet  my  difficulties 
with  fortitude  and  resignation.    In  the  meantime,  a  strong  attach- 
ment grew  up  between  me  and  Mr.  Gartwright,  whom  I  found  to 
be  a  man  of  gr^t  capacity  and  intelligence,  of  the  strictest  honor 
and  integrity,  and,  moreover,  a  sincere  churchman  from  conviction, 
after  deep  enquiry  and  research.    A  similarity  of  feelings  and 
tastes  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  our  mutual  regard,  which 
at  length  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,  which  continued  without 
the  slightest  phange  or  abatement  till  we  were  separated  by  death. 
I  was  left  the  guardian  of  his  children,  the  highest  and  most  pre- 
cious proof  of  confidence  that  he  could  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  I  feel  happy  in  saying  that  under  my  guardianship  they  be- 
came worthy  of  their  excellent  father.     At  Kbgston,  I  formed 
other  friendships,  especially  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stoart,  the 
rector  of  the  parish, and  the  bishop's  commissary  for  Upper  Canada; 
a  gentieman  whose  sound  judgment,  sagacity  and  other  hieh  men- 
tal qualities  were  rendered  more  useful  and  attractive  bv  nis  kind 
and  courteous  demeanori  and  a  playful  wit,  which  seemed  inezhaua* 
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tible.  From  this  gentleman  I  reoeiyed  ihe  most  affeotionftte  and 
pnental  attention  and  advice  from  the  day  of  our  first  intenriew, 
and  our  friendly  interoonrse  oontmned  ever  after  without  intermp- 
tbn.  At  Dr.  Stuart's  suggestiony  I  devoted  all  my  leisure  time 
during  the  three  years  of  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  to 
the  study  of  divinilyy  with  a  view  of  entering  the  church  at  its 
expiration.  Accordingly,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1808,  I  was 
ordamed  deacon,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Mountain,  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1804, 
I  was  admitted  by  the  same  prelate  into  the  holy  order  of  priests, 
ud  was  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall/' 


MAJOR  RICHARSON. 

Ths  snbjeot  of  this  brief  notice  was  a  native  of  Upper  Canada ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  belonged  to  a  family,  the  members  of  which, 
dtiring  the  war  of  1812,  exhibited  great  loyalty  and  devotion. 
Having  entered  ihe  army,  he  was  led,  by  a  desire  of  seeing  service^ 
or  by  Uie  hope  of  advancement,  to  join  the  British  Auxiliary  Le- 
gion, organised  by  Colonel  (now  Ckneral  Sir)  De  Lacy  Bvans,  and 
employ^  in  Spain.  It  was  his  ill-fortune,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
engagement,  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  lieutenant-general, 
Colonel  Bvans,  (by  some  statement  which  appeared  in  a  printed,  but 
not  published  prefiMC  to  his  journal  of  '^  M^emenU  of  the  British 
Leg/um }")  «na,  by  his  own  shewing,  there  were  but  too  many,  in 
thu  heterogeneous  levv,  ready  to  defiune  and  asperse  one  who 
luid  render^  himself  obnoxious  to  their  leader,  the  great  fountain 
^enee  flowed  honors  and  promotion  to  the  officers  serving  in  the 
Spanish  Leeion.  Major  Richarson  appears  to  have  buffetted 
viA  finrtitaae  and  skill  the  storm  of  troubles  by  which  he  was  as- 
ailed;  and  after  many  severe  trials,  having  piloted  his  bark 
afely  into  port,  he  obtained  tardy  justice,  grudgingly  rendered, 
from  the  lieutenant-general  and  his  staff  and  adherents.  He  pub- 
bbed  a  narrative  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
vUch  we  have  spoken. 

We  do  not  know  wheli  he  returned  to  this  province;  but  he 
speedily  hecnme  known  and  celebrated  here  through  the  many  in- 
teiegting  tales  be  produced  reUtive  to  the  history  of  this  country — 
^Waeomia"  according  to  general  opinion  the  best,  was  immensly 
popokr.  ^^EeariS/'  the  ^^Otmadiim  JbroAen,"  and  <<  Eight  yean  im 
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Canada**  were  also  maoh  esteemed.    He  receiyed  some  public  em- 
pltmoent^  and  founded  a  newspaper  in  Upper  Canada. 

Major  Rioharson  was  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Si 
Ferdinard;  and,  we  belieye,  died  in  the  United  States  some  yeirs 
ago 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  CHAPMAN. 

The  Hon.  H.  S.  Chapman  was  a  son  of  the  late  Henry  Chapman, 
Esq.,  of  the  war  department.  He  reeeived  his  education  at  West- 
minster school  ;  he  first  came  to  Canada  in  1826,  and  for  some  time 
devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits  at  Quebec ;  but  he  was  more 
successful  in  walks  of  literature.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
columns  of  the  local  papers,  always  taking  the  extreme  liberal  side 
of  all  political  questions ;  but  though  politics  had  great  attractions 
for  his  pen,  he  wrote  with  greater  gusto  on  all  commercial  subjects. 
In  1882,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  currency,  written  with 
the  object  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the  fallacies  then  pre- 
vailing, with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  depreciated  eorrency. 
In  1888,  Mr.  Chapman  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  established  the 
Daihf  Advertiser  newspaper.  He  edited  this  journal  with  the 
greatest  vigor  and  ability;  so  much  so,  as  to  incur  the  greatest  vi- 
tuperation and  abuse  from  the  old  tory  papers,  and  had  to  encoun- 
ter perhaps  the  coarsest  personality  ever  indulged  in  by  any  class 
of  writers,  at  any  period,  in  Canada.  His  writings,  however,  did 
everything  for  the  liberal  party,  the  leading  members  of  which 
highly  appreciated  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  gov* 
emment.  About  1886,  Mr.  Chapman  left  Canada,  and  determined 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  England,  though  in  a  different  capacity. 
Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell  appointed  him  on  a  commission  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufaotoring 
districts ;  and  he  found  employment  in  writing  for  some  of  the 

Eeriodical  publications  for  three  or  four  years.     About  thi)»  time 
e  studied  law,  having  entered  at  Linooln's-Inn,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar. 

In  July,  1851,  without  consulting  Mr.  Chapman,  Earl  Grey  ap- 
pointed him  colonial  secretary  for  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  he 
resided  until  1858,  when  differences  having  arisen  between  him  and 
the  Executive  Council,  relative  to  the  transportation  question,  Mr. 
Chapman  resigned  his  office,  and  returned  to  England.     He  subse- 
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qaeatly  was  appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  one  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  In  society^  Mr.  Chapman's  great  natural  parts,  improved 
bj  cultiyation,  a  good  heart  and  winning  manners,  made  him  a 
vei;  general  &vorite,  and  much  heloyed  hy  his  personal  friends. 


HoK.  JOHN  NEILSON. 

John  Neilson,  sixth  child  of  William  Neilson  and  Isabel  Brown 
his  wife,  was  born  in  Scotland,  at  Dornald  in  the  parish  of  Balmar 
Aie,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  on  the  17th  July,  1776. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  one  of  those  parish  schools  of 
Scotlaad,  which  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  her  population ;  but  the  acquirements  he  brought  from 
school  could  out  have  formed  the  foundation  of  his  subsequeut 
success,  which  he  mainly  owed  to  his  own  assiduity  in  self  improve- 
ment in  after  life.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  &mi]y  sent 
him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Canada,  placing  him  under  the  care  of  his 
elder  brother,  Samuel  Neibon,  who  had  just  then  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  in  the  property  and  editorship  of  the  Quebec 
Gazette,  which  had  been  first  published  by  him  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Giimour,  on  the  2l8t  June,  1764. 

Mr.  S.  Neilson  died  in  1798,  and  Mr.  J.  Neihson  being  yet  a 
minor,  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  was  conducted  by  the  late 
Eeverend  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Sparks,  his  guardian,  until  1796, 
when,  Mr.  Neilson  coming  of  full  age,  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  paper,  and  from  that  period  it  took  a  new  character  of  interest 
and  importance.  In  1810,  the  increasing  demand  for  political 
intelligence  and  the  importance  of  the  public  questions  which 
hegan  to  be  discussed  in  the  legislature,  induced  Mr.  Neilson  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  to  publish  it  twice  a  week,  and, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  case,  in  both  languages.  Under  the 
management  of  its  judicious  editor,  the  Quebec  Gdzette  acquired 
a  perceptible  and  increasing  influence  on  public  opinion,  by  the 
ability  and  discretion  with  which  political  subjects  were  discussed 
in  it;  the  personal  influence  of  its  editor  naturally  increased  with 
that  of  his  journal;  his  ci^pacity  for  civil  affairs,  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  in  1818,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly,  as  a  member 
for  the  county  of  Quebec:  he  thus  entered  upon  a  new  and  more 
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importaat  Dolitical  career;  he  was  now  in  the  fall  vigor  of  his  age 
ana  ripenea  intellect,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  hie  character, 
he  soon  took  a  lead  in  the  active  business  of  the  leeislatore.  At 
an  early  period  after  he  became  a  legislator,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  measures  necessarjr  for  the  promotion  of  two  of  the  most 
important  and  enduring  interests  or  civil  society — education  and 
agriculture;  and,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  he  sought  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  the  system  of  granting  the  waste  lands,  to 
encourage  the  survey  and  exploration  of  unknown  territory  within 
the  limits  of  the  province,  and  thus  to  assist  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  countnr. 

He  bore  a  leading  part  also  in  the  discussion  of  the  grave  ques- 
tions which,  after  1818,  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  led  to 
differences  between  the  executive  government  and  the  Assembly, 
as  to  the  control  and  appropriation  of  the  public  revenues — the 
accusations  brought  against  public  functionaries — ^the  plurality  of 
offices,  and  the  alleged  abuses  or  evils  in  the  administration  of 
|;overnment,  Mr.  Neilson's  conduct  was  marked  by  firmness  and 
impartiality,  and  by  that  spirit  of  justice  which  was  part  of  his 
individual  character. 

But  as  the  Quebec  Gazette  was  employed  by  government  as  the 
vehicle  of  public  notifications,  and  might  thus  be  represented  as 
in  some  sort  its  organ,  Mr.  Neilson,  in  1822,  in  order  to  be  free  in 
his  political  capacitv  from  even  the  appearance  of  any  such  con- 
nection, transferred  the  whole  establishment  to  his  son,  Mr.  S. 
Neilson,  who,  shortlv  afterwards,  accepted  a  commission  from 
government  as  kings  printer  and  editor,  and  for  about  a  year 
the  paper  bore  the  imprint, ''  by  authority."  But  the  commission 
having  been  revoked  in  1823,  the  Gazette  resumed  and  thence- 
forth retained  the  character  of  an  independent  paper,  which  it  had 
borne  since  its  establishment 

The  disputes  between  the  executive  government  and  the 
Assembly,  on  financial  matters,  had,  in  1822^  apparently  become 
so  irreconcilable,  that  the  Imperial  Government,  pressed  at  the 
same  time  by  Upper  Canada  to  interfere  in  a  question  of  finance 
pending  between  the  two  provinces,  determined  to  propose  to 
Parliament  to  re-unite  the  provinces.  The  intelligence  of  Uiis  mea- 
sure created  general  uneasiness  amoDK  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  strenuous  spint  of  opposition  to  it  being 
aroused,  it  was  determined  by  those  adverse  to  it  to  send  dele- 
gates to  England  with  representations  against  it.  Mr  Neilson  was 
chosen  as  the  delegate  from  the  district  of  Qubeec,  and  Mr. 
Papineau,  for  that  of  Montreal,  and  through'  their  remonstrances, 
supported  b^  the  infiuence  of  Sir  J.  Macintosh  in  Parliament,  or 
rather  by  his  withdrawal  of  the  assistance  which  the  government 
had  understood  him  to  have  promised,  the  measure  was,  in  1823, 
abandoned  for  the  present. 
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In  1828,  the  diaoiUHdoiui  betweeh  the  local  goyernmeiit  and  the 
Assembly  haying  become  more  and  more  exasperated,  a  petition  of 
grievance  was  sent  to  England,  addressed  to  the  Sovereign  and 
Parliament^  complaining  of  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants  of  the 
province.  Mr.  Neilson  was  again  chosen  as  a  delegate  jointly  with 
Mr.  D.  B.  Viger  and  Mr.  Cnvillier,  to  support  the  complaints  and 
demands  of  the  petitioners  before  the  im^rial  authorities ;  and  a 
eommittee  of  inquiry  having  been  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Neilson  and  the  other  delegates  were  examinedi 
with  many  other  witnesses ;  and  a  report  was  made  favorable  in  the 
main  to  the  views  of  the  petitioners.  The  testimony  g^ven  by  Mr. 
Neilson,  with  respect  to  the  Legislative  Council,  gave  occasion 
subsequently  to  a  charge  against  him  of  having  recommended  that 
that  body  should  be  made  elective;  but  an  unprejudiced  perusal  of 
his  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  shew  that  then,  (as  at  all  times 
afterwards,  both  in  his  editorial  articles  and  in  his  place  in  the 
Assembly,)  he  discountenanced  all  suggestions  of  fundamental 
changes,  and  maintained  that  the  existing  constitution  and  frame 
of  government,  if  properly  administered,  were  sufficient  "for  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  go<xl  government  of  the  province.'' 

In  like  manner,  both  before  and  after  that  celebrated  inquiry, 
Mr.  Neilson  alwavs  expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  the  good 
intentions,  liberality  and  justice  of  the  British  Government,  in 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  recommendations  of  the  report  tnen  made,  being 
carried  into  execution,  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and  conciliation  by 
a  new  governor  (Sir  James  Kempt),  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  greater  degree  of  tranquillity  in  the  province. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1880,  Mr.  Neilson  received  the  thanks  of 
Ae  House  of  Assembly  for  his  services  on  this  mission  to  England ; 
and  we  extract  a  part  of  his  answer  to  the  Speaker  on  that  occasion : 

"  In  performing  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  my  fellow  citizens, 
I  did  nothing  more  than  was  incumbent  on  any  inhabitant  of  the 
province,  who  might  be  honored  witj^  their  confidence ;  and  whose 
means  might  allow  of  those  sacrifices  of  ease  and  indi^dual  interest 
which  we  all  owe  to  the  common  wel&re,  and  of  which  so  many  of 
my  meet  esteemed  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee  by 
which  I  was  delegated,  have  set  such  an  honorable  example.  Nex^ 
after  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  endeavored  to  discharge 
a  public  duty,  the  best  reward  is,  the  certainty  that  we  have  been 
sncceesful  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  those  for  whom  we  have 
acted ;  it  is  in  this  respect,  that  I  set  the  highest  value  on  the  testi- 
mony of  approbation,  with  which  the  representatives  of  tlie  people 
have  been  pleased  to  honor  me.'' 

Nor  was  this  vote  o*f  thanks  the  only  public  mark  of  approba- 
tion which  Mr  Neilson's  services  to  the  people  called  fbrth.    In 
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January,  1831,  a  sUver  vase,  which  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas,  (raised  by  public  subscription)  was  presented  to  him  at  a 
public  dinner,  given  to  him  by  a  large  number  of  his  fellow 
citisens,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  England, 
in  1823  and  1828.     This  tribute  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

'*  A  John  Neilson,  Ecr,^  M.  P.  P.,  d(p^6  deux  foU  auprh 
du  Parlement  ImpiruUpour  di/endre  ks  draiu  de$  Cdnadtefu;  ce 
Uger  trtbut  de  reconnaissance  lui  est  ojfert  en  mimoire  des  services 
qy!U  a  rendus  aupays,  et  camme  un  hommage  d  ses  vertus  civiaues." 

Mr.  Neilson's  well  known  modesty,  however,  prevented  any 
notice  of  this  public  honor  from  impeariDg  in  the  (Quebec  Gazette, 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  Uiese  details  from  a  ootemporary 
journal. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  points  of 
political  importance  Degan  first  to  shew  itself  between  Mr.  Neilson 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  generally  hitherto 
acted. 

Hb  career  was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  for  his  con< 
stant  desire  to  maintain  the  ancient  institutions,  usages,  and 
social  arrangements  of  the  French  Canadian  portion  of  the  popular 
tion;  and  he  vigorously  opposed  the  measure  called  Le  bill  des 
Fahriques^  in  1831,  which  he  considered  as  a  needless  and  mis- 
chievous encroachment  on  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  the 
parochial  church  corporations  had  hitherto  been  governed,  and,  as 
tending  to  create  disorder  and  confusion,  where  tranquillity  and 
contentment  had  generally  prevailed  before. 

The  separation  thus  made  was  widened  still  farther  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  political  quiet  partially  restored  by  the  measures  of 
administration  in  1829  and  1830,  was  a^ain  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  by 
the  imprisonment  of  two  publishers  of  newspapers  for  alleged  libels 
on  that  body,  and.  by  the  deplorable  events  at  the  Montreal 
election,  in  1832,  when  the  editor  of  one  of  those  papers  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly.  When  this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  before  a  committee  of  the  Aesembly, 
and  the  feelings  of  nart;^  and  origin  were  aroused  into  irritated 
action,  Mr.  Neilson  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  justly  considered  as 
indicating  his  marked  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  his 
political  friends,  who  strove  to  cast  the  whole  odium  of  the  occur- 
rences in  question  upon  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  He 
looked  with  ill-boding  and  prophetic  eye  on  the  measures  of  his 
party,  as  mischievously  intermeddling  with  what  ought  to  have 
Dcen  left  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  justice;  and  from  that  period 
may  be  dated  his  entire  separation  from  t^at  party.     The  conse- 

Suencesof  that  separation  to  himself  personally  were  soon  evident; 
»r,  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  election  of  1834,  he  was  thrown 
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oat  of  die  representation  of  tbe  county  of  Quebec,  for  which  he  had 
sat  for  fifteen  yean. 

Id  the  session  of  1834,  the  celebrated  ninety-two  resolutions  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  (which  a  minister  of  the  crown  described 
as  a  "  paper  revolution/'  but  which  have  qow  almost  become  a 
reality,)  were  adopted,  and  were  brought  bofore  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament in  a  petition,  calling  for  orKanic  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  general  adoption  of  the  elective  principle.  Those 
who  desired  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  country  unimpaired, 
formed  themselves  into  ^'  Constitutional  Associations,''  throughout 
the  province ;  and  sent  home  petitions  to  the  government  and  parlia- 
ment in  England.  True  to  his  principle  of  seeking  administrative 
and  opposing  needless  constitutional  changes,  Mr.  Neilson  accepted 
the  appointment  of  a  delegate  from  Quebec,  associated  with  Mr. 
Walker,  an  advocate,  of  Montreal,  to  carry  these  petitions  to 
England,  and  urge  the  objects  of  them  there.  Upon  this  third 
mission,  Mr.  Neilson  proceeded  to  England,  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
and  communicated  with  the  new  colonial  secretary.  Lord  Glenelg ; 
hut,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  British  cabinet  determined  to 
transfer  the  further  inquiry  into  these  political  distractions  to  the 
province  itself,  by  recalling  Lord  Aylmer,  and  sending  out  Lord 
Gosford,  as  governor-in-chief,  with  a  commission  also,  jointly, 
with  two  others,  as  commissioners  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Neilson,  conse- 
qnently,  returned  immediately  to  Canada.  In  this  year,  the  health 
of  his  son,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
failing,  sank  under  the  labor  of  a  daily  publication,  fa  change 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1832,  when  the  Gazette  appeared 
alternately  in  the  two  languages'),  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
wnth  of  Europe ; — and,  having  died  at  New  York,  on  his  return 
to  his  family,  his  father,  at  the  age  of  three  score,  while  suffering 
onder  this  afflicted  bereavement,  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes,  resumed  his  editorial  labors,  in  order  to  maintain  the  old 
tttablishment. 

Amonest  the  events  of  1S37  and  1838,  Mr.  Neilson  was  found 
true  to  those  loyal  principles,  which  he  had  always  inculcated — 
recommending  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  to  the 
oonstitnted  authorities.  Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  revolt  of 
i  portion  of  the  population,  he  still  shewed  himself  the  firm  and 
cuDstant  friend  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  maintained  that  the 
nuiss  of  the  people  were  untainted  by  disloyalty  or  disaffection. 
De  was,  in  truth,  attached  to  them  as  a  people — he  loved  to  talk 
of  their  primitive  manners  and  customs,  their  simple  character  and 
^bits,  and  the  peculiar  changes  and  occurrences  of  their  history ; 
for  their  clergy,  too,  he  entertained  a  high  respect ;  which  was 
retomed  by  equal  respect  and  regard,  on  their  part,  which  followed 
^m,  it  is  believed,  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  still  attends 
his  memory. 
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The  union  of  the  provinoes,  which  followed  upon  the  events  of 
1837-8,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Neilson,  so  long  as  he  conceived  that 
oppositaon  could  be  of  any  avail ; — having  been  called  to  the  special 
council,  in  1889,  after  the  suspension  of  the  constitution,  he  there 
voted  against  the  union,  being  supported  only  by  two  other  mem- 
bers, (Messrs  DeRocheblave  and  Quesnel),  and  in  June,  1840,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  he  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  were  embodied  in  a  petition  sent  to  England, 
remonstrating  against  the  measure. 

When  the  act  of  union  passed,  Mr.  Neilson  came  forward,  and 
was  elected  without  opposition,  as  member  for  his  old  county  of 
Quebec,  in  the  united  legislature.  One  of  the  first  measures 
introduced  by  him,  was  an  act  to  restore  to  the  electors  of  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Boch  and  St.  John,  the  right  of  voting  fbr  members, 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  electoral  arrange- 
ment, under  the  act  of  union. 

Mr.  Neilson's  rooted  desire  to  stand  by  old  institutions,  and  even 
usages,  aeain  manifested  itself  in  his  constant  disapprobation  of 
what  is  culed  '^  responsible  government  '^*  and,  his  opinion  upon 
this  innovation  upon  the  old  system  of  colonial  government,  are  to 
be  found  thickly  scattered  through  his  editorial  articles  in  the 
Quebec  GazetUy  from  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Assembly,  in  1841. 

On  the  formation  of  a  new  «)vernment,  in  November,  1843,  he 
was  urged  to  accept  the  honord>le  post  of  Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council ;  but  he  declined  it,  as  he  had  uniformly  declined 
every  office  of  emolument,  in  fulfilment  of  a  public  declaration  he 
once  made  to  his  constituents,  and  it  was  not  till  the  session  of 
1844,  that  he  consented,  though  the  offer  had  before  been  fre- 
quently made  to  him,  to  become  a  member  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

He  was  now  verging  to  the  appointed  period  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  his  constitution  betrayed  the  inroads  of  age.  He  had 
already  seen  many  contemporaries  go  before  him  to  the  grave,  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  in  the  relations  of  sincere  friendship, 
or  in  those  of  political  life ;  but  he  still  continued  to  take  that 
active  part  which  he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  member  of 
society,  in  all  public  measures,  either  within  the  legislature  or 
without,  which  appeared  to  him  conducive  to  the  public  weal ;  on 
such  occasions,  he  shrunk  not  from  meeting  or  co-operating  with 
those  who  might  be  of  an  adverse  political  party,  and  the  respect 
with  which  his  suggestions  were  received  in  the  public  assemblies 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  shewed  the  weight  attached  to  his  opinions, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ripened  judgment  and  long 
experience  in  public  affairs. 

It  was  at  last  in  discharging  a  voluntary  duty  that  he  had  taken 
upon  himself,  by  attending  with  his  brethren  of  St.  Andrew's 
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Society,  to  receiye  the  representatiye  of  his  Bovereign  with  due 
honor  on  his  visit  to  Quehec,  in  Octoher,  1847,  that  Mr.  N.  hronght 
on  Iximiself  the  malady  which  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  him ;  he 
iras  00  that  occasion  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  chilling 
nin,  but  persisted  in  remaining  to  read  the  address  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  his  excellency,  on  his  first  arrival  in 'the  ancient  capital 
of  Canada. 

He  was  shortly  after  taken  ill,  and  never  folly  shook^  off  the 
(iisease ;  but  in  spite  of  increasing  weakness,  his  spirit  failed  him 
not,  nor  his  habits  of  application  to  business ;  so  that  neither  his 
family  nor  his  medical  attendants  perceived  the  full  extent  of  his 
danger,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  "  died  in  harness,''  for  the  very 
evening  before  his  death,  he  wrote  off  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
Gazette,  and  with  a  steady  hand,  and  almost  without  obliteration, 
the  two  remarkable  articles,  his  last  impressive  words  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  31st  January,  1848 ; 
the  following  day  he  was  no  more.  He  had  some  days  before  left 
his  town  residence  for  his  loved  retreat  at  Cap  Bouge,  where  his 
family  hoped  that  retirement  and  repose  might  help  to  check  his 
malady  and  prolong  his  days,  but  the  morning  before  his  death  he 
was  seized  with  a  shivering,  from  which  he  passed  into  a  lethargic 
slumber,  and  gently  breathed  his  last  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  1st  February,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  six  months, 
and  a  few  days. 

Alter  thus  tracmg  Mr.  Neilson's  public  career,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  principal 
features  of  the  character  which  he  had  established,  by  his  abilities 
and  integrity,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  life,  and  which 
he  left  as  the  best  heritage  to  his  descendants. 

As  a  public  journalist,  his  labors,  spread  over  thirty  volumes 
of  the  Gazette,  attest  his  industry,  ability,  firmness  and  modera- 
tion, in  delivering  to  the  public  the  opinions  upon  the  various 
subjects  of  political  discussion  which  occupied  the  public  atten- 
tion oftentimes  during  the  periods  of  great  difficulty  and  agitation. 
In  his  style  of  writing  he  was  a  model  for  journaliBts — plain, 
simple,  oonciae,  terse  and  idiomatically  English.  When  the  oc- 
casion required,  as  mav  be  seen  in  some  of  his  communications  to 
the  Quebec  Gazette,  then  conducted  by  his  son,  in  the  summer 
of  1812,  after  the  fatal  occurrences  at  the  Montreal  election,  he 
threw  into  his  compositions  a  degree  of  eloouence  and  force  seldom 
surpassed  in  aoy  public  journal.  His /arte  lay  in  compressing  into  a 
small  compass  of  well  arranged  thoughts  and  well  chosen  words,  what 
ordinary  writers  would  spread  over  columns  with  &flux  de paroles. 

To  his  earnest  pursuit,  as  a  legislator,  of  what  seemed  to  him  to 
U  for  the  public  good,  ample  testimony  is  afibrded  bv  the  statute 
iiook  of  the  province,  and  tne  jonmals  of  the  legislative  bodies  to 
which  h<^  belonged. 
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As  a  member  of  society^  sincerely  aimiqg  at  the  welfare  of  all, 
be  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  self-8eoking'-~carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  sacrificing  or  neglecting  his  personal  interest ; — ^this 
freedom  from  selfish  yiews^  and  his  clear  integrity,  kept  him  oat  of 
the  vortex  of  those  petty  intrignes,  which,  m  colonies  especially^ 
are  often  used  by  meaner  minds,  as  the  crooked  paths  to  attain 
wealth  or  power; — ^if  he  had  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  any  peraonSy 
it  was  for  those  who  trod  such  paths. 

Lifting  the  veil  of  private  life,  which  it  were  onlv  fitting  to  do 
in  these  pages,  there  he  was  seen  the  head  of  a  &mily  regarded  by 
him,  and  he  by  them,  with  nnbonnded  affection,  and  the  most 
unrestrained  confidence.  In  his  personal  friendship  in  society ,  bis 
moderation  and  openness  of  character  insured  their  constancy.  If 
ever  a  man  became  his  enemy,  it  was  because  he  chose  to  be  so. 
Of  enmity  to  others  he  seemed  to  be  incapable,  except  ^'the  strong 
antipathy  of  good  to  bad," — and  if  occasionally  an  observation  was 
made  to  him,  on  the  mbrepresentations  of  his  conduct  and  opinions 
to  which,  as  must  happen  in  political  discussions,  he  was  often 
exposed,  he  would  reply  with  a  smile, — "  never  mind,  wait  a  wliile, 
and  let  us  in  the  meantime  only  return  good  for  evil." 

In  social  intercourse  he  was  remarkable  for  a  natural  good  breed- 
ing, a  constant  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and  pleasantry,  that 
shewed  a  mind  and  heart  well  poised  and  tempered  within ; 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  ^e  benevolence,  disturbed  by 
no  angry  passions,  and  enjoying  '^  the  ceaseless  sunshine  of  a  kindly 
breast/; 

In  his  personal  habits  he  was  not  only  temperate  but  abstemious 
in  his  mode  of  living  —active  in  mind  and  body — fond  of  rural  and 
sylvan  life,  and  of  the  wild  scenes  of  nature.  He  had  built  a 
lonely  cahane  on  one  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  valleys 
through  which  the  Jacques  Cartier  river  finds  its  way  from  the 
north;  and  here  he  loved  sometimes  to  resort,  and  enjoy  the 
unbounded  solitude.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  expreased 
a  wish  to  explore  the  wilderness  through  which  that  river  flows^ 
and  onwards  to  Lake  St.  John,  and  proposed  to  make  up  a  partj 
for  the  purpose,  as  a  winter  excursion. 

Mr.  Neilson's  funeral  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February.  He 
was  interred  according  to  his  often  expressed  desire,  in  the  burud 
ground  which  had  been  given  by  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  ohurch 
at  Yalcartier,  a  settlement  about  sixteen  miles  from  Quebec,  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  which  he  had  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est. To  that  romantic  spot  his  remains  were  followed  by  a  long 
cortege  of  mourners,  on  one  of  the  stormiest  days  of  the  season. 
But  the  funeral  service  over  him  was  in  St.  Andrew's  churcH, 
Quebec,  which  was  crowded  with  citizens,  both  of  French  aud. 
British  origin.  An  extract  from  the  address  of  the  Revereud 
Dr.  Cook  on  that  occasion  may  appropriately  conclude  this  notice 
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"  It  is  a  Mijing  of  tbe  great  apostle — ^  oo  man  dicth  nnto  him- 
self:' and  in  the  widest  sense  of  which  the  words  are  capable,  it 
is  a  saying  which  holds  emphatically  true.  By  the  unalterable 
arrangements  of  the  Divine  Providence,  wo  are  bound  together  in 
too  many  and  too  close  relations,  ever  to  remain  altogether  unaffected 
bj  what  breaks  up  and  dissolves  these  relations  for  ever.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  humblest  individual  in  society,  and  the  most  isolated 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  kindred  and  love,  there  is  power  to 
reach  our  hearts  .and  to  awaken  our  sensibilities,  in  many  tokens, 
however  rude  and  simple,  by  which  we  are  made  aware  that  a 
baman  spirit  has  departed;  that  with  another  of  our  race,  the 
work  and  the  battle  of  this  life  are  over,  and  the  mystery  of  a  new 
life  begun.  We  feel  the  tie  of  brotherhood  with  the  departed. 
We  recognize  in  what  hath  befallen  him,  the  common  destiny  of 
allj  and  we  give  way  to  an  awe,  which  is  neither  ignoble  in  a 
rational  spirit,  nor  unworthy  of  a  Christian  believer,  while  antici- 
pUng  so  great  an  event  in  the  progress  of  our  being  as  that  which 
is  to  separate  us  for  ever  from  this  world  of  living  men,  and  to 
place  us  amidst  the  interests,  the  employments  and  the  retributions 
of  the  world  invisible. 

"  But  seldom  is  it,  indeed,  that  any  one  passes  awav  from  this 
fife,  without  affbrdine  proof  more  ample  and  direct,  that  he  died 
not  to  himself — that  in  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  him, 
ke  was  not  cUone  interested.  In  the  neighborhood  to  which  a  man 
belonged ;  in  the  circle  of  society,  however  small,  in  which  he 
moved;  among  the  friends  and  associates  with  whom  he  was  in 
daily  converse  and  communion,  his  loss  is  felt;  and,  at  all  eventSi 
in  the  household  to  which  he  belonged,  there  are  some  whose 
hearts  are  wounded,  and  on  whose  relations  with  this  life,  and  their 
ooodition  in  it,  a  serious  and  irrevocable  change  has  been  effected. 
Seldom  does  any  one  pass  away  unmourned  and  unmissed  by  all. 
(rod  hath  not  bound  together  the  children  of  the  human  family 
with  ties  so  loose  and  uncertain. 

''  The  feeling  of  loss  and  monrnftil  regret  over  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  bv  which  we  bear  testimony  that  the  departed  died  not  to 
themselves  alone,  must  of  course  be  extensive  in  its  range,  and 
intease  in  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  place  which  they  who  are 
gone,  held  in  the  puolio  eye,  and  the  public  estimation ;  to  the 
talents  which  thev  had  displayed ;  to  tne  public  services  which 
they  had  rendered;  to  the  worth  of  their  character;  to  the  kindli- 
Qeas  of  their  nature;  to  the  existence  and  exercise  within  them  ol 
those  affections  which  win  our  love,  and  those  higher  principles 
which  command  our  esteem  and  admiration.  Where  these  have 
been  eminent ;  where  these  have  been  long  acknowledged ;  death 
comes  not  to  the  individual  alone,  nor  to  the  sanctuary  of  domestic 
affection,  but  it  carries  sadness  into  the  general  community,  and 
«ach  feels  as  if  a  friend  and  a  bene&ctor  had  passed  away. 
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''  Let  it  be  one,  for  example,  who  for  more  than  fiity  yean  bad 
been  known  in  a  eommunity,  as  a  good  and  valoable  ciiixeo; 
who  bad  early  established  a  character  for  inflexible  honor  and  up- 
rightness, and  continued  to  bear  it  to  the  last;  in  whom  steady 
application  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  purity  of  moral  princi- 
ple, were  combined  with  the  powers  of  a  singularly  shrewd  and 
clear  and  perspicacious  understanding,  and  a  promptness  to  bring 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the  weight  of  his  character 
to  bear  upon  every  measure  that  was  designed  to  promote  the 
general  good ;  let  it  be  one,  too,  who  was  known  to  ail,  and  had  a 
word  of  kindness  for  every  one ;  to  whom  the  humblest  could  have 
access  for  advice  and  assistance,  who  was  at  once  liberal  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  charity,  who  treated  his  dependents  rather  as  his 
friends  and  his  children,  than  as  inferiors,  and  manifested  ever,  in 
his  whole  bearing  and  intercourse  with  society,  that  genuine  and 
unassuming  simplicity,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  noble 
nature ;  can  such  a  one  be  said,  in  passing  away  from  this  life  to 
'  die  unto  himself  ?  Is  there  not  a  general  loss  under  which  all 
suffer,  and  their  sense  of  which  it  b  natural  and  reasonable  that 
(in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence),  they  should 
openly  and  earnestly  express  ? 

"  And  the  supposition  we  have  made  may  be  still  farther  ex- 
tended. Let  such  a  one,  with  all  the  claims  to  respect  in  a  limited 
community,  which  we  have  now  been  describing,  have  also  for  a 
long  period  of  time  applied  his  talents  to  the  higher  duties  of  the 
legislator  and  the  statesman,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  public ;  let  him  have  set  an  example,  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  and  but  too  rare  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  pro- 
vincial politics,  of  a  perfectly  honest  and  independent  man, 
actuated  by  no  selfish  motives ;  seeking  no  personal  advantage, 
deferring  neither  to  the  men  in  power,  nor  to  the  popular  leadcnt, 
when  in  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  thought  either  in  the  wroo^ ; 
ready  to  co-operate  with  any  party,  up  to  the  point,  that  in  hw 
conscientious  opinion,  they  were  seeking  the  public  good,  and  their 
efforts  tending  to  promote  it;  sure  to  leave  and  to  oppose  them, 
the  moment  they  overstepped  that  point,  without  regard  to  partj 
connections,  or  the  abuse  which  his  independent  conduct  could  not 
fail  to  bringdown  upon  him, and  that  too,  from  different  points  in  the 
political  compass;  the  determined  foe  of  every  abuse  in  the  execu- 
tive government,  and  yet  in  whom  unflincning  loyalty  was  not 
the  dictate  of  convenience  and  temporary  expediency,  but  a  princi- 
ple of  honor  and  conscience,  which  his  reason  approved,  and  to 
tamper  with  which,  he  counted  a  crimej  to  be  regarded  with  abbor- 
rence.  Let  such  a  one  be  called  away  from  the  midst  of  us,  and 
shall  there  not  be  a  yet  deeper  and  more  wide-spread  conviction  of 
the  public  loss ;  token  that  as  ho  had  not  lived,  so  he  did  not  die 
to  himself  alone  ? 
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"Onoe  more  let  us  extend  this  supposed  case,  into  another 
sphere  of  public  labor  and  usefulness.  It  is  not  easy  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  the  power  of  the  press  in  these  times,  to  influ- 
ence the  public  mind  for  good  or  for  eyil.  And  he  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  to  the  public  in  a  widely 
circulated  and  frequently  published  journal,  and  the  capacity  of 
expressing  the^e  opinions  tersely  and  clearly,  setting  them  forth  in 
the  fairest  light,  supporting  them  with  argument,  and  illustrating 
and  enforcing  them  with  nets  drawn  from  a  capacious  and  weU 
stored  memory,  cannot  fail  to  be,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
corrapter  or  the  benefactor  of  the  community.  Let  such  a  one 
then,  as  we  have  before  described,  be  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
possession  of  this  powerful  engine  for  influencing  the  public  mind  ; 
and  let  him  use  it  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  not  so  as  that  wise 
good  men  may  not  sometimes  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  yet  so  as 
that  all  shall  acknowledge  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  gen- 
eral soundness  of  his  principles ;  let  it  never  be  turned  into  a 
vehicle  for  slander  or  poraonal  malignity ;  let  the  sacred  sanctions 
of  religion  and  morality  be  ever  treated  with  reverence,  and 
solemnly  enforced  on  every  proper  occasion ;  let  the  benefits  of 
industry,  and  order,  and  general  education  be  unceasingly  incul- 
ca^;  let  a  sober  tone  of  feeling  be  expressed  respecting  the  possi- 
ble benefitfi  of  political  measures  and  political  changes,  and  the 
necessity  be  ever  shown,  of  personal  exertion,  and  moral  principle, 
in  private  individuals,  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
let  all  this  be  taught  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  till 
it  fails  not  materially  to  influence  the  public  mind ;  and  let  the 
career  of  the  editor  be  closed,  without  giving  cause  for  making  one 
personal  enemy,  and[with  a  few  short  and  simple  sentences  embody- 
ing the  principles,  moral  and  political,  which  he  had  cherished  for 
a  life  time,  and  forming,  though  without  any  such  purpose  on  his 
put,  a  befiting  charge  with  which  to  close  the  scene  of  life,  would 
not  the  public  calamity  be  unspeakably  enhanced,  in  the  loss  of 
snch  an  able  and  sober-minded  instructor  and  guide  of  public 


^'  My  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  such  a  cal- 
unity  under  which  we  are  now  suffering.  It  is  the  loss  of  such  a 
"ian  we  this  day  deplore — which,  coming  unexpectedly  on  us,  has 
thrown  a  gloom  over  our  whole  community,  and  has  brought  u^  in 
solemn  mourning  to  the  house  of  God.  It  has  not  been  at  all  my 
Mm,  in  what  I  nave  said,  to  delineate  fully  the  character  of  the 
^inent  and  venerable  man  whose  ashes  are  this  day  to  be  laid  in 
the  dust.  That  will  be  done  by  others  better  fitted  for  executing 
the  task.  Already,  one  who  served  him  faithfully  for  fifteen  years, . 
^  paid  an -affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  another  maybe 
expected  from  an  old  and  much  esteemed  friend.  I  have  but 
i&dicated  such  claims  to  the  public  respect  as  all  will  acknowledge 
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that  he  possessed.  The  faalts  and  fnulties  whioh  cleare  to  all  men, 
it  little  behoves  ns  to  remember,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
passed  from  the  jndgment  of  man  to  the  judgment  of  God.  These 
we  leave  to  Him,  who  doing  ever  right,  is  yet  unspeakably  more 
mercifnl  and  lovine  than  the  best  and  most  benevolent  of  men.  It 
is  the  good  in  the  departed  which  it  behoves  us  to  remember;  and 
to  remember  that  we  may  imitate  it.  And  long,  I  trust,  it  will  be, 
ere  the  memory  pass  away  from  this  community,  of  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  htm,  whose  remains  now  lie  before  us ;  or  ere  that 
memory  cease  to  have  a  powerful  and  beneficial  efficacy  on  thcise 
who  cherish  it." 


JOHN  CHARLTON  FISHER,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Fisher,  was  a  gentleman  of  hi^h  literar]^  attainments,  and, 
as  a  Canadian  journalist,  very  few  could  oope  with  or  excel  him. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  Canada,  he  was  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Albion,  a  journal  which  he  founded, 
and  which  still  exists  and  flourishes.  Invited  to  Canada  in  1823 
to  conduct  the  Official  OazetU,  by  authority,  under  the  adminbtra- 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  his  paper  was  managed  in  a  way 
which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  scholars,  of  persons  fond 
of  lighter  literature  of  the  day,  and  of  all  those  who  sincerely  desired 
to  see  British  supremacy,  and  an  affectionate  acknowledgment  of 
the  advantages  it  conferred  upon  Canadian  colonists,  duly  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  In  mis  task  he  worked  fearlessly  and 
incessantly,  and  continued  until,  in  the  year  1831,  he  was  directed 
to  suspend  his  political  articles,  as  they  were  not  in  accordance 
with  tilie  views  of  the  party  then  in  the  ascendent  in  the  mother 
country ;  and  his  Quebec  Gazette,  by  authority,  was  (as  its  contem- 
porary, the  Upper  Cauda  Gazette,  published  by  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
peviouslv  been)  reduced  to  a  mere  official  sheet,  in  fact,  assimi- 
lated to  the  London  Gazette  in  the  mother  country.  He  edited 
the  Quebec  Mercury  for  some  years,  and  in  1841  started  the  Con- 
tervoHve,  a  weekly  journal.  Speaking  of  this,  the  Mercury ,  the 
great  authority  in  those  davs,  said: — 

"  Of  the  manner,  in  which  this  new  candidate  for  public  iavor  will 
be  conducted,  we  may  safely  sav,  that  the  well  known  urbanity  of 
the  editor,  his  classical  knowledge  and  good  taste,  will  render  it 
the  most  polished  public  print  published  on  this  continent.  It 
will  contain  candid  views  of  politics,  and  its  literary  character  will 
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be  of  the  first  order.  In  short  it  will  he  a  publioation,  which  if 
duly  enoonraged^  will  be  found  in  the  house  of  every  truly  loyal 
British  subject;  and  one  which  may  be  laid  on  the  drawing  room 
table  pf  the  most  refined,  for  its  literary  articles,  and  be  advantoge- 
onsly  read  by  persons  of  all  classes  for  the  sound  and  loyal  princi- 
ples it  will  inculcate." 

He  was  president,  and  an  active,  energetic  and  useful  member 
of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  he  raised  by  his  superior  talents,  to  the  high  standing 
held  by  the  society,  previous  to  the  burning  of  its  museum  and  col- 
lections. 

He  died  on  board  the  Sarah  Sand^y  steamship,  in  September, 
1849,  whilst  returning  from  England,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 


S.  J.  BURTON,  Esq. 

Samuel  Judge  Bubton,  Esquire,  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Frelighsburgh,  where  he  di^  on  the  10th  November,  1845,  was 
the  son  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  served 
with  credit,  in  the  76th  Begiment,  during  part  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  ha^ng  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  for  America,  he  eventu- 
ally settled  and  married  in  Canada.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  combining  and  applying,  very 
luppily  to  this  country,  the  most  approved  modern  theory  and 
practice.  He  introduced  the  art  of  macadamising  roads  into  the 
province,  and  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  by  converting  an  impracticable  morass  into 
an  excellent  road.  In  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  during  the 
late  rebellion^  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  impartiality,  rectitudcy 
humanity  aod  firmness.  His  decease  was  hastened,  if  not  caused 
by  fiitigae,  privation,  and  exposure,  towards  the  fidl  of  the  year,  in 
the  s^ous  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  him,  societv  lost  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  the  provincial  government  a  valuable  and  con- 
scientious servant,  and  the  Queen  a  devoted  subject. 
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Rbv.  DANIEL  WILKIE,  LL.  D. 

Db.  Wilkie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1777.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  His  education,  from  first  to  last,  was  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry,  and  his  brothers,  under  whose  care  he  fell,  con- 
tributed out  of  their  scanty  resources  the  necessary  means.  In 
1789  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  Hamilton,  and  in  1794 
commenced  his  collegiate  course  at  the  university  of  Olaseow, 
under  Professors  Jaraine  and  Toung.  In  1797  ne  entered  the 
divinily  hall,  and  in  1808  competed  successfully  for  the  first 
university  pnie,  a  silver  medal,  for  an  essay  on  the  Socinian  oon- 
troversy.  He  came  to  Canada  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1804  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Montroal.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Quebec,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  was 
actiyely  and  successfully  employed  as  a  teacher.  Many  of  hb 
pupils  have  occupied,  and  do  still  occupy,  distinffnished  places  on 
the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  legislature  of  uiis  country.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  every  association  designed  to  advance 
literature,  science,  or  art,  and  many  of  his  meta^mysical  and  scien- 
tific productions  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Star  newspaper  during  the  three  yean  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  December,  1827.  The 
design  of  the  publication  was  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  extremes  into 
which  the  press  in  the  province  had  fiillen,of  indiscriminate  praise 
and  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
The  undertaking  was  made  by  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq.,  who 
entered  into  it  with  his  whole  ^eart  and  soul,  contributing  most 
valuable  articles  on  general  subjects,  but  more  especially  on  legal 
and  constitutional  questions.  Dr.  Wilkie  wrote,  in  all  cases,  the 
editorial  portion,  and  contributed  many  long  articles  on  educational 
and  literary  subjects. 

In  1843,  at  the  foundation  of  the  hi^h  school,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  that  institution,  but  advancmg  age  compelled  nim  to 
retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement. 
The  first  symptoms  of  disease  appeared  in  1845,  and  he  died  in 
1861.  He  was  buried  in  Mount  Hermon  cemetery,  where  a  hand- 
some monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

Daniel  Wilkie,  LL.  D. 

Bom  at  Tollcross,  Scotland,  1777. 

Settled  at  Quebec  in  1803, 

Where  he  died  on  the  10th  May,  1851. 
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He  was  a  learned  scholar  ; 
An  indefatigable  atadent  of  philosophy  and  letters  ; 

An  able  and  sucoessfnl  instmctor  of  youth  ; 

Of  genuine  uprightness  and  guileless  simplicity  ; 

A  devout;  benevolent,  and  public  spirited  man  ; 

Commanding  throura  a  long  life 

the  respect  and  esteem 

Of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

This  monument 

is  erected  by  his  pupils, 

in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  services, 

and  as  a  memorial 

of  their  deep  and  earnest  veneration  for 

his  character  and  virtues. 

Quu  desiderio  ntpudovj  out  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  f 

We  dose  the  notice  of  this  <'  good  old  man/'  with  the  address 
delivered  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  Quebec : — 

''  In  the  Providence  of  God  we  have  been  called  together,  this 
day,  to  commit  the  ashes  of  an  old  and  much  valued  friend  to  the 
dust :  an  office  of  brotherhood,  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar, 
aod  which  we  must  expect  to  continue  to  perform  till  we  are  our- 
selves summoned  away  from  this  mortal  fife,  and  others  have  to 
discharge  the  same  duty  to  us.  It  is  not,  however,  with  common 
feelings,  that  we  now  discharge  this  common  duty.  Ordinarily, 
death  comes  among  us  suddenly — sternly.  By  a  few  days  or  weeks 
of  anffering  his  work  is  accomplished,  and  when  we  meet  to  lay  the 
body,  which  has  been  despoiled  of  its  immortal  inhabitant,  in  the 
grave,  it  is  with  the  painful  feeling  of  a  recent  and  mournful 
separation. 

Bat  se  it  is  not  in  the  present  instance.  In » the  case  of  the 
Tenerable  individual,  around  whose  mortal  remains  we  now  stand, 
the  separation  had  long  been  accomplished  ;  separation  from  the 
world  and  its  interests ;  separation  from  society  and  its  duties ; 
separation  from  communion  with  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
his  frienda,  almost  as  complete  as  that  which  has  now  taken  place. 
He  had  dropped  out  of  hi?  usual  place  in  society.  He  had  ceased 
to  appear  in  circles,  where  for  so  Ions  a  period  his  face  and  figure 
were  familiar.  He  had  already,  while  life  was  still  lingering  on 
in  its  last  stages,  begun  to  pass  away  from  the  common  remem- 
brance. The  place  Uiat  had  once  known  him,  was  beginning  to 
know  him  no  more.  And  the  announcement  of  his  actual  depar- 
ture and  the  mournful  solemnities,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
Benre  lead  to  excite  any  painful  feding  of  separation,  than  to  recall 
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viTidlv  to  the  mind  the  image  and  memory  of  one,  who  had  afareadj 
been  long  removed  from  us. 

^*  I  wish  I  could  set  before  youi  in  a  few  plain  words,  what  is 
thus  recalled  to  the  minds  of  all,  giving  expression  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  and  the  common  feeling ;  but  it  is  little  necessary. 
Tou  have  before  you  more  vividly  than  I  could  represent  them, 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  old  philosopher,  moving  slowly,  and 
sometimes  incongruously  enough,  in  the  midst  of  our  busy  com< 
munity,--obvionsly  abstracted  from  the  common  interests  ; — ^little 
occupied  with  common  objects  of  desire  and  ambition,  and  dwelling 
in  a  world  of  his  own  ;  a  world  of  speculation ;  a  world  of  theories 
and  fancies,  and  doubtings,  but  into  which,  none  of  the  mean  or 
sordid,  or  selfish  passions  of  the  actual  world  ever  found  their  way. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  can  describe  them,  the  guileless  simplicity 
of  his  nature  j  his  inflexible  integrity  ;  his  perfect  frankness  and 
sincerity  ;  his  genuine  benevolence  ;  his  unaffected  courtesy. 

'^  There  will,  I  trust,  be  borne  other  and  more  valuable  and  more 
permanent  testimony  than  any  that  could  come  from  me,  to 
the  important  seivices  which,  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  he 
rendered  to  this  city  as  a  teacher  of  youth — the  indefatigable 
earnestness  and  the  successful  results  of  his  labors  in  that  toil- 
some and  ill-requited  but  most  honorable  profession — and  bis  per- 
severing and  zealous  efforts  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, in  a  conununity  but  too  much  inclined  to  limit  education  to 
the  more  immediate  wants  of  commercial  business.  From  first  to 
last,  without  aid  or  countenance  from  the  provincial  authorities, 
nay,  and  while  these  were  sometimes  actively  opposed  to  him,  he 
maintained  in  this  latter  respect  his  steady  and  unyielding  course, 
and  so  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  community,  great  in  itself,  and 
to  which  no  other  person  of  the  same  profession  can  assert  any- 
thing like  an  equal  claim. 

'^  It  will  be  for  others  also  to  bear  witness  to  his  zeal  and  efiiciency 
in  supporting  every  literary  and  educational  institution  ;  every 
means  by  which  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  communitv 
could  be  promoted.  He  was  indeed,  and  showed  it  when  required, 
by  sacrifices  and  personal  exertion  such  as  few  are  inclined  to 
make,  of  a  large,  a  public,  a  patriotic,  and  a  philanthropic  spirit. 
And  in  regard  of  the  highest  of  all  subjects,  in  regard  of  religion, 
whose  office  it  is  to  bind  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  while 
from  the  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  education, 
he  was  prone  to  indulge  in  speculations,  and,  perhaps,  reached  con- 
clusions with  which  we  might  be  little  inclined  to  agree,  yet  were 
both  his  daily  conduct  and  his  devotional  temper  in  accordance 
with  the  futh  which  he  had  been  early  taught,  and  the  simple 
worship  on  which  he  regularly  waited,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  good  and 
holy  wish  I  utter  for  myself  and  you  when  I  desire  that  we  all  may 
have  and  cherish  such  profound  reverence  and*  love  for  the  Lord 
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Jems  Christ  aa  he  felt  and  oontinved  to  feel,  I  do  believe,  as  long 
u  he  was  capable  of  feeling ;  for  blessed,  and  only  blessed  are 
they,  who  love  Christ,  and  whose  hope  is  founded  upon  Him. 

'*It  was  a  mournfiil  spectacle— the  bodily  and  mental  decline  of 
this  good  and  valuable  man  :  a  decline  which  proceeded  till  only 
the  elements  of  his  original  character  remained — ^his  devotional  tem- 
per—-his  domestic  affections — ^his  genuine  kindness  and  courtesv. 
These  continued  with  him  to  the  hat.  And  it  was  striking  to  ob« 
serve,  and  not  without  a  lesson  to  those  entrusted  with  the  teach- 
ing and  training  of  the  youthful  mind,  how  in  the  '  deepenine 
twilight  of  hia  powers'  when  he  could  indulge  no  longer  in  mord 
and  metaphysical  speculations,  when  he  was  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  most  elementary  principles  of  gedmetry  or  arithmetic, 
aad  the  paees  of  classic  literature,  with  which  he  had  been  familiar, 
had  entirely  faded  from  his  remembrance,  the  words  of  divine 
troth  still  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  draw  from 
him  the  petitions  of  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples, 
or  the  verses  of  the  twenty-third  psalm,  in  tliat  simple  version 
which  is  sacred  in  the  associations  of  every  Scottish  churchman. 
Sorely  it  is  good  that  that  which  was  best  remained  the  longest. 
Aad  it  is  wise  to  lay  up  in  the  mind  first  that  which  is  best. 

''  But  if  hia  gradual  decline  was  a  spectacle  mournful  to  his  friends 
it  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  its  use.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  the  arrangements  of  the  divine  providence  it 
answered  important  ends  to  himself  It  gave  opportunity  for  a 
most  touching  and  impressive  exhibition  of  devotedness  in  the 
aged  partner  of  his  life.  And  it  emphatically  called  on  all,  while 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers  to  give  heed  to  the  things  which 
concern  their  everlasting  peace,  instant  and  immediate  heed; 
since  even  before  this  life  comes  to  an  end,  it  may  altogether  cease 
to  be  available,  in  order  to  a  preparation  for  the  life  eternal. 

'^  That  call,  brethren,  I  would  now  repeat,  to  you  and  to  myself. 
Now  is  the  accepted  time  and  the  day  of  salvation.  Oh  I  let  us 
each  say  with  our  great  Lord  :  '  I  must  work  the  work  of  him 
who  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  ;  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.'  And  let  us  cherish,  through  the  fkith  of  Christ,  the  blessed 
conviction  that  though  Hhe  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be 
disBolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God ;  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' " 
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MAJOiUJENERAL  F.  HERRIOT,  C.B. 

Oensral  Hbrriot  was  a  resident  of  Dmmmondyille,  Canada 
West,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  gallant  military  officer,  and  had  fought 
in  more  than  one  battle  daring  the  American  war  of  1812,  in  Canada. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  our  provincial  Parliament ;  and  was  bom 
in  Jersey  on  'the  2nd  January,  1766^.  He  was  second  in  command 
under  De  Salaberry  at  Chateauguay,  and  for  his  military  services  was 
made  a  C.B.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  Drummondville,  which 
we  believe  he  had  founded  and  settled.  On  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general;  he  was 
also  provincial  aide-de-camp,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
as  well  as  of  the  Assembly.  His  death  took  place  at  his  residence, 
Comfort  Hall,  on  the  30th  December,  1844. 

General  Herriot  had  secured  the  attachment  of  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  both  in  public  and  private  life,  by  his 
kind  and  conciliatory  manners,  as  well  as  by  his  benevolence  and 
charitable  disposition,  both  of  which  were  unbounded.  Of  the 
village  of  Drummondville  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
father  and  founder,  having  retired  there,  on  half  pay,  in  1816,  with 
a  number  of  veterans  and  pensioners  from  the  different  corps  dis- 
banded in  the  province  after  the  late  war ;  his  Majesty  having 
rewarded  his  active  and  meritorious  services  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  situated  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Grantham,  of  which  the 
village  forms  a  part. 


Hon.  JAMES  CROOKS,  M.L.C. 

We  think  it  due  to  the  memory  of  the  above  enterprising  gen- 
tleman to  include  in  this  collection  a  short  notice  of  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
lead  the  van  in  home  and  local  enterprises,  which  at  the  present 
day  so  distinguish  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  of  the 
western  section  of  the  province,  and  goes  far  to  stamp  them  as  a 
wealthy,  thriving,  and  industrious  class  of  subjects. 

Mr.  Crooks  was  an  ancient  resident  of  Niagara,  having  emigra- 
ted thither  from  Scotland,  in  1794.    He  established  himself  as  a 
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merohant ;  and  it  was  he  who  sent  the  first  load  6f  wheat  and 
the  first  load  of  floor  from  the  apper  province  to  Montreal^  which, 
in  those  days,  was  both  a  matter  of  dmcnltj  and  danger.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada ;  and,  dorioe 
the  war  of  1812,  took  part  on  our  side  in  the  struggle  that  ensued 
for  the  mastery  of  Canada,  He  was  in  command  of  a  company  of 
the  1st  Lincoln  militia,  and  foueht  gallantly  at  Queenston  and 
other  places.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  always  bore  himself  in  that  body,  as  an  honest  and 
consistent  man,  favoring  neither  party,  being  perfectly  independ- 
ent in  his  views.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Croolu  establisned  the  first 
paper  mill  in  Upper  Canada,  and  carried  it  on  successfully  for  many 
years;  but  he  grew  tired  of  business  as  old  age  wore  on,  and 
finally  abandoned  the  paper-making  business.  The  facilities  at  his 
command  were  limited,  because  the  demand  for  pap^r  was  light,  yet 
the  FUunborough  paper  mill  supplied  the  .wants  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity then ;  now  the  case  is  different,  and  such  an  establishiuent 
would  do  but  little  in  keeping  up  a  supply  for  the  newspaper  offices 
within  range  of  the  old  mill.  His  death  occurred  at  Flamborough 
West,  on  Uie  2nd  March,  1860.  He  was  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age,  havine  been  bom  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  1778.  His  de- 
mise caused  very  general  regret  among  his  numerous  friends  and 
aoquaintances. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  JOHNSTON,  C.B. 

Colonel  Johnston,  long  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Haldi- 
mand,  C  W.,  was  bom  in  1769.  He  entered  the  mihtary  service 
m  1784,  and  was  employed  with  the  army  in  reducing  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Dharwar,  and  in  the  field  through  the  Mahratta 
war ;  was  in  the  leading  party  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam ;  ap- 
pointed deputy  quarter-master  general  of  the  force  under  the  late 
buke  of  Wellington,  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley),  and  took  an 
active  share  in  the  labors  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Assaye; 
during  a  cessation  of  hostilities  he  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the 
Ghaut  Mountains,  in  the  Deccan,  a  most  arduous  and  perilous  task ; 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  quarter-master  general  of  the  Bom- 
bay army,  and  retired  from  the  honorable  East  India  Company's 
service^  after  forty  years  active  service.    He  was  created  compa- 
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nion  of  the  Bath  by  his  MigeBty  George  lY.,  a  distmction,  at  that 
period,  seldom  conferred  on  officers  of  the  Indian  army.  Colonel 
Johnston  died  at  his  seat^  '<The  Retreat/'  near  Dannyille,  O.W.,  in 
Febmaiy,  1816. 


Hon.  Sie  JOHN  CALDWELL,  Bart. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Caldwell,  the  third  baronet, 
(who  was  made  a  Count  of  Milan  by  the  Empress  Maria-Theresa), 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Most  Reverend  Josiah  Hort,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Honorable  Elisabeth  Fitimaurice, 
daughter  of  WUliam,  20th  Lord  Kerry.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1784 ;  and  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Hugh  Meynell,  Esq. 
He  was  connected  with  Canada  through  his  appointment  of  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  lower  province.  During  the  time  he  he!  1  that 
office,  he  was  found  to  be  in  default  with  the  province  for  a  very 
large  sum  of  the  public  monies,  which,  however,  we  believe  was 
afterwards  partly  refunded  by  the  sale  of  his  large  property  in 
Canada. 

He  died  at  Rams^te,  in  June,  1830,  and  left  a  son  (the  late  Sir 
Henry  Caldwell)  to  mherit  his  title. 


Hon.  JAMES  McOHiL. 

A  NOTICE  of  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and  benefactor, 
James  McGill,  to  who  Ji  Montreal  owes  so  much  for  founding  and 
endowing  the  noble  university  which  bears  his  nan)e,  may  not  be 
inappropriate  in  this  collection. 

Mr.  McGill  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  having  been 
born  in  that  city  on  the  6th  of  October,  1744.  He  cdone  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  and  immediately  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  in  which  he  was  most  successral,  amassing  a  large  and 
nandsome  fortune  as  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  He  was  succes- 
sively a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  for  the  city 
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of  Montreal,  and  member  of  the  Le^slative  and  Ezeontive  Counoib; 
be  was  also  an  officer  in  tlie  militia,  and  rose  to  the  high  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  McGill  was  distinguished  for  hb  charity,  his  sonnd  praciical 
judgment  and  his  kindness  of  heart ;  he  mixed  much  in  society, 
both  English  and  French,  being  connected  with  the  latter  by  mar- 
riage. He  died  on  the  19th  December,  1813,  beine  sixty-nine  years 
of  age,  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  he  had  resided  ever  since  he 
came  to  Canada,  and  where  for  his  liberality,  coodness  of  heart, 
and  philanthropioal  munificence,  he  left  behind  him  a  monument 
of  his  worth,  wnich  will  assuredly  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

He  married  on  the  2nd  December,  1776,  Charlotte  Gruillemin, 
daughter  of  the  late  Guillanme  Guillemin,  in  his  lifetime 
councillor  of  the  King  of  France,  in  Canada,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  admiralty  of  Quebec,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Prerogatives, 
and  widow  of  the  late  Francois  Amable  Trottier  Des  Rivieres. 


LIEUTENANT  MACPHERSON. 

Allan  Maophebbon,  Esquire,  of  Orillia,  G.  W.,  was  one  of  that 
gallant  band  of  heroes  who  defended  the  honor  of  Britain  during 
the  eventful  period  from  the  French  revolution  to  the  peace  of  1815, 
and  whose  deeds  of  valor  form  one  of  the  most  splendid  pages 
in  the  annals  of  British  history.  Of  those  noble  veterans,  a  scat- 
tered remnant,  fast  disappearing  before  the  onsets  of  death,  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  our  forest  land,  and  forms  an  influ- 
ential and  interesting  portion  of  our  people.  Entering  the  army 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Lieutenant  Macpherson  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Maida,  in  the  78th  Highlanders,  that  gallant  corps  which  has,  un- 
der the  immortal  Havelock,  achieved  for  itself  such  undying  fiitme. 
For  his  brave  conduct  at  that  action  he  received  a  mediu.  He 
sabsecmently  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Egypt,  where  he  suffered 
Beverely  from  ophthalmia,  like  many  of  his  fellow  soldiers  in  that 
land.  He  next  assisted  in  forming  and  drilling  the  Royal  Sicillian 
Regiment,  of  which  he  was  adjutant.  He  was  put  on  half-pay  in 
1815,  came  to  Canada  in  1836,  and  thus  exchanged  the  sword  for 
the  plou^share.  He  became  one  of  our  most  spirited  and  enter- 
prising settlers.  A  Highlander  by  birth,  he  possessed  much  of 
the  Bf^ritof  his  countrymen,  waon-heartedi  friendly,  and  energetic. 
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He  was  indeed  a  worUiy  representatiye  of  a  HieUand  genileniaD, 
and  did  honor  to  that  gallant  people^  whose  noble  deeob,  whether 
at  Waterloo,  Balaclava,  Inkerman  or  Lucknow,  have  won  immor- 
tti  laurels.    He  died  at  his  residence  at  Orillia,  in  1859. 


WILLIAM  KEMBLE,  Esq., 

A  TALENTED  Canadian  journalist ;  bom  in  1781 ;  died  at 
Quebec,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1845.  He  was  formerly  of 
Clapham  Common,  Surrey,  England,  and  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished mercantile  family  in  London,  one  of  whom,  at  the  period 
of  Mr.  Kemble's  death,  was  a  member  in  the  Imperial  Parliiunent, 
for  the  county  above  mentioned.  As  editor  of  the  Qwehec  Mer^ 
cury,  from  1823  to  1842,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer,  and  the  spirit  and  raciness  which  characterised  his  writings 
will  long  be  remembered.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  also  a  valuable  contributor  to  many  periodicals,  including  the 
celebrated  Sin^moneU  Coloniai  Magazmcy  of  London,  England. 


DAVID  THOMPSON,  Esq. 

Mb.  Thompson,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  township  of  Glengarry,  was  favorably  known  for  his  undness 
and  generosity  of  cluuraoter,  and  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  discharged  his  duties  with  the  greatest  integrity.  He  was 
many  years  a  partner  in  the  late  North  West  Company,  during 
which  time  he  was  professionally  employed  in  exploring  those  vast 
regions  towards  the  Columbia  river  and  raoific  ocean,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  maps  and  charts,  conveying  a  minute  description  of  the 
country  as  to  soil,  climate,  &c.,  which  must  at  this  period,  when 
ihere  is  a  prospect  of  these  regions  being  more  closely  connected 
witii  CanMa,  be  of  infinite  value.  Mr.  Thompson,  previous  to 
his  death  in  18$6|  was  employed  as  astronomical  surveyor^  on 
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the  part  of  the  Britkh  governments  attaohed  to  the  commiB- 
non  for  defining  the  bonnoury  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


Sm  DAVID  JONES. 

Born  1794 ;  died  23rd  August,  1838,  at  Brookville,  C.W.,  where 
be  and  his  familv  had  long  resided.  Few  men  were  more  respected 
and  none  could  be  held  in  higher  estimation  by  his  oountoymen. 
In  private  life  he  was  an  uncompromising  supportei'  of  British 
interests.  He  visited  England  in  1835,  as  agent  for  the  Brock- 
ville  ''Loan  and  Trust  Company/'  at  which  time  he  received  the 
order  of  knighthood  from  hb  Majesty  William  lY.,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  being  the  first  native  of  the  province  who  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  royal  favor.  He  died  after 
an  illness  of  only  five  days ;  his  death  casting  a  gloom  over  his 
native  place. 


Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  GOSFORD,  6.C.B. 

This  distinguished  nobleman  was  the  second  earl  of  the  same 
name,  who  held  the  office  of  govemor-eeneral  of  Canada,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  two  years  and  a  hiuf,  having  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  August,  1835,  and  left  on  the  26th  February,  1838.  He  was 
ekief  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  and  pacification,  whose  labors,  it 
was  hoped  by  ministers,  would  have  led  to  the  adjustment  of  all 
poHticiu  difiTerenoes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment upon  a  firm  and  liberal  footing,  the  grand  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  being  always  kept  in  view.  That  the  mission 
failed  in  its  object  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  that  terms,  which 
have  been  accepted  with  thankftilness  by  the  other  British  American 
colonies  had  been  factiously  rejected  by  Lower  Canada,  is  abo  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  ftirther  dwell  upon 
tke  Bubjeet  on  this  occasion.    That  Lord  Ghwford,  as  govemor-in- 
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chiei^  exeouted  the  inBtrnctions  of  oonceBOon  and  oonoilifttioiiy 
wlxicn  had  been  imDarted  to  him^  to  their  full  extent,  ia  equallj 
well-known.  Indeea  he  poahed  hia  courtesy  to  the  utmost  liouna, 
and  still  held  out  the  olive  branch,  when  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
stitution and  of  British  connection  were  sharpening  their  swords 
in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  die  government,  and  of  severing  that 
tie  by  which  the  province  has  been  raised  to  its  rank  in  the  British 
colonial  possessions ;  whilst  the  religioUi  the  institutions,  language, 
and  laws  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  preserved  inviolate.  At  length 
the  undisguised  language  of  the  declaration,  at  the  nieeting  of  the 
six  counties,  held  at  St.  Charles  on  tibe  23rd  of  October  1837,  too 
plainly  proved  that  the  endeavor  at  governing  Lower  Canada 
under  the  existing  constitution  was  a  hopeless  task;  and  Lord 
Gosford  then  apprised  her  Majestv's  ministers  of  his  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  changing  the  conciliatory  policy  which 
had  been  hitherto  pursued  for  measures  of  a  sterner  character ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ne  declared  his  inability  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment under  the  instructions  by  which  he  had  to  that  time  been 
guided,  adding  that  if  he  stood  in  the  way,  from  his  adherence  to 
those  instructions,  of  the  full  execution  of  the  measures  which  had 
obviously  become  necessary,  he  was  willing  to  resign  the  trust  that 
had  been  confided  to  him,  and  begged  to  be  relieved  from  his 
charge.  Her  Majestv^s  ministers,  whilst  they  fully  concurred  in 
all  that  his  lordship  had  done  in  the  government  of  this  colony, 
and  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
important  duties  had  been  discharged,  consented  to  his  lordship's 
return  to  {Britain,  and  sent  instructions  to  his  Excellency 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Colbome  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  upon  his  lordship's  departure.  This  transfer  of  author- 
ity took  place.  Whatever  errors  Lord  Gosford  may  have  committed 
during  the  short  but  eventful  period  of  his  administration,  no  man 
can  question  his  motives ;  we  believe  that  none  will  be  found  so 
rancorous  in  their  censure  of  his  conduct  as  to  question  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  or  the  benevolence  of  his  views.  But  having  been 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  form  a  government  bv  uniting  the  most 
moderate  of  the  two  political  parties,  his  lordship  pursued  this 
object  with  an  earnestness  that  caused  him  to  lend  too  ready  an  ear 
to  the  representations  of  designing  men,  who  affected  to  secede 
from  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  only  to  forward  their  views  of 
personal  advancement ;  and,  unhappily,  these  were  too  successful 
m  palming  their  pseudo-loyalty  upon  the  noble  lord,  and  pro- 
ducing a  far  more  favorable  impression  than  their  previous  con- 
duct, considered  along  with  their  ailer  professions,  ought  to  have 
obtained  for  them.  That  Lord  Gosford  did  not  succeed  in  admi- 
nistering the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and  calming  the 
dissensions  by  which  it  was  torn,  cannot  be  imputed  to  his  memory 
as  a  disgrace,  his  predecessors  for  years  had  not  been  more  fortu- 
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oate,  and  if  open  rebellion,  pretended  to  have  been  jproToked  by  Ae 
neoesnry  intmerenoe  of  tbe  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  oonoems 
of  the  colony,  broke  oat  under  tne  conciliatory  policy  enjoined  by 
his  instmctions,  it  is  folly  obvious  that  snch  an  ontbreak  would  not 
have  been  averted  had  coercion  been  resorted  to  at  an  earlier 
period.  An  appeal  to  force  might  have  produced  for  the  insurgents 
a  strong  rpipa&iy  among  the  people  of  the  United  Kiogdom  and 
even  in  the  mperial  Parliament,  under  the  idea  that  they  had  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  pursued 
towards  them;  whereas  they  stood  prominent  as  reckless  and 
UDrnteful  rebels,  who  refused  concessions  which  had  been  thank- 
iulTy  received  by  every  other  province  in  British  America,  and 
had  been  seduced  by  their  own  vanity,  and  the  vaunta  of  their 
unprincipled  chiefs,  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war  against  ihe  mother 
country,  without  even  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  to  cloak 
the  crime  of  treason  in  the  mantle  of  revolution. 

He  married  20th  July,  1805,  Marv  onlv  daughter  of  Bobert 
Sparrow,  Esquire,  of  Worlingham  Hall,  Su&lk.  She  was  lineally 
descended  from  Thomas  Sparrowe  of  Somersam,  living  A JD.  1419, 
and  by  her  had  issue  one  son  (present  peer)  and  four  daughters. 

The  Earl  of  Oosford  died  in  England  on  tiie  29tii  March  1849. 


LIEUT.^ENERAL  Sir  GEORGE  GIPPS. 

It  being  our  province  to  give  the  particulars  of  tiie  lives  of  all 
thoee  eelebrated  men  who  have  in  any  way  been  connected  with 
Canada,  we  plaee  next  on  the  list  the  above  distinguished  civil  and 
military  officer  who,  as  will  appear,  bore  a  very  important  part  in 
the  afbirs  of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  we  were  really  in  an 
alarming  predicament. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  concerning  the  early  portion 
of  his  distinguiahed  career ;  but  will  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  rample  facts  and  adding  the  various  and  important  civil  employ- 
ments m  which  he  was  engaged  previous  to  and  at  his  death. 
Together  they  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  are 
such  as  to  entitie  him  to  an  honorable  rank  among  the  best  servants 
of  hia  oountiy. 

Sir  Cieorge  was  bom  about  the  year  1791.  His  &ther  was  the 
Bev.  George  Gipps,  rector  of  Ringwould  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
Htt  eoaunisaiona  in  the  honorable  corps  to  which  he  had  tiie  honor 
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to  belong,  are  dated  respeef^Tery,  second  lieutenant,  11th  Jmnnary, 
1809 ;  first  lieutenant,  2l8t  December  1809 ;  second  eaptain,  80th 
September,  1814 ;  first  captain,  8th  April,  1826 ;  brevet-mijoT,  10th 
January,  1887;  regimental  lieutenant-colonel  28rd  October,  1841. 

In  1811  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  present  at  the  successM  siege  of  Badajos,  in  March  and  April, 
1812.    Whilst  leading  one  of  the  columns  (Dassault  on  Fort  Pi- 
curina,  he  was  wounded  in  die  left  arm ;  and  for  hb  eallant  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  he  was  specially  mentioned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  public  despatches.    In  1818  and  1814  he  was  with  Sir 
John  Murray's  army  in  Catalonia,  and  took  part  in  the  afikir  of  the 
pass  of  Biar,  the  battle  of  Castella,  the  capture  of  Fort  Balaquer, 
(for  which  service  he  was  again  honorably  mentioned  in  the  des- 
patches of  Sir  J.  Murray)  in  the  siege  of  Terragonna,  and  blockade 
of  Barcelona.  From  November,  1814,  to  July,  1817,  he  eerred  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Netherlaiids  and  France  *, 
but  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  having  been  de- 
tached some  time  previously  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  fortress 
of  Ostend  into  a  state  of  defence.    Subsequently  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  of  occupation  from  the  French  territory.  Sir  George 
was  permitted  to  remain  some  timeout  of  active  service,  and  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Turkey  and  Greece.     After  further  military  duty  at  Chatham,  he 
proceeded  in  October,  1824,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  service  he  visited  Mexico,  and  returned  to  England  in 
December,  1829.     The  able  representations  which  he  made  during 
this  period  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  those 
particular  colonies,  with  which  he  was  immediately  acquainted, 
so  strongly  impressed  the  ministry  of  the  day  with  his  capacity  for 
civil  business,  that  after  his  return,  whilst  in  command  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  Sheerness,  he  was  nominated  on  two  snocessive 
ffovemment  oommissions,  the  one  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  £ng- 
mnd,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  boundaricB  for  oonsiituenciesj 
under  the  parliamentary  reform  and  municipal  oorponrtioaB  acts 
respectively. 

In  1884  he  was  appointed  private  secretai^  to  the  fiari  of  Auck- 
land, then  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  in  the  sabseqaent  jeari 
proceeded  with  the  newly  appointed  governor-general  of  British 
North  America,  the  Barl  of  Gosford,  and  the  Ilight;Honorable  Sir 
Charles  E.  Grey,  to  Canada,  as  a  commissioner  '^for  the  inveaU- 
gation  of  grievances  affecting  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  colony/' 
which  had  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Papineau,  Maekenrie  k  Co.  But 
these  men  failing  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  redress  for  t)ieii 
alleged  ^*  grievances,"  excited  and  fomented  a  portion  of  tbe  people 
to  rebellion.  Sir  Geoi^e,  on  this  oecasion,  recmved  Uie  honor  o1 
knighthood.  As  to  the  success  of  the  mission,  e  are  all  awar« 
.how  unfortonate  it  was  in  its  results }  but  thb  was    ot  dia  Ikolt  oi 
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thsBe  (fast  oompoied  it.  l%e  blaaa  lay  at  the  door  of  another 
party,  higher  is  offioe^  and  orer  whom  they  had  oo  control  or 
aathonty,  and  Imt  for  whom  all  would  have  gone  on  well ;  and  the 
people  of  Canada  would  not  have  to  bhish  for  the  part  a  portion  of 
their  ooantrymen  played  in  1837.  Sir  Oeorge  returned  home, 
afier  a  brief  ezeunion  into  the  United  States,  in  April,  1837;  and 
in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  reoeiyed  the  appointment  to  a  more 
ardaoas  undertaking,  the  goyernment-in-chiei  of  the  Australian 
oolonks,  and  smled  for  Sydney  in  the  following  October. 

The  anxieties  of  this  high  office,  exercised  under  eyery  succes- 
BioQ  of  administrations,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  laid  the 
foondation  of  that  disease,  which,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six,  de- 
pmed  the  country  of  the  fiirther  sery  iocs  of  a  most  able,  talented  and 
energetic  officer.  He  died  on  the]28th  February,  1847,  of  a  complaint 
of  the  be«rt^  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  to  England,  His 
wife,  whom  he  marxied  in  1830,  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Bamsay,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  with  one  son,  their 
only  child,  are  still  liying. 


RiaHT  Hon.  Sib  CHAS.  E.  GREY,  G.C.H. 

This  learned  and  distinguished  gentleman,  who  came  to  Canada 
in  1835,  aa  one  of  the  <<  Three  Os,"  as  they  were  called,  but  in 
other  words,  the  royal  oommissioners.  appointed  for  the  adjustmrat 
of  the  affiiirs  of  this  province,  and  which  was  oompoeed  of  Oos- 
M,  G^ppB,and  Grey;  is  the  son  of  Balph  William  Grey,  Esq.,  of 
Hnekworai,  Northumberland,  (descended  from  the  Greys  of  Hor- 
too.eastle)bythe  daughter  of  Charles  Brandling,  Esq.,  of  Gosforth 
House,  Noithumberland.  Born,  1785;  married  1821,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Samuel  Clarke  Jervmse,  Bart.,  (she  died,  1850) ;  educated 
^  Uaiiwflity  G^iege,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  1806  ; 
obtained  a  Pellowehip  at  Oriel,  and  thenoe  graduated  M^A.,  1810  ; 
aathor  of  the  Priie  Essay  of  1808  on  the  ^^fferecHiary  Rank'' ;  was 
ctUed  to  the  bar,  at  liacoln's-Ian)  1811 ;  appointed  a  bankruptcy 
oomsusaioDer  in  1817 ;  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madras, 
in  1820  (on  whteh  occasion  he  was  knighted) ;  chief-justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Bengal,  in  1825;  and  commissioner  for  the 
*S$m  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1835.  On  his  return  from  this  ooun- 
tty,  he  reoeiyed  the  Hanoyerian  order ;  was  goyemor  of  Barbadoes, 
St.  Viaoen^  Tobago,  Trinidftd,  St  Lueia^  &o.,  from  February, 
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1841y  to  September,  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  govnrnor  of 
Jamaica,  (aidary  £6,000).  In  1837  was  an  wumooessfal  candidate 
at  the  Tynemoath  election ;  but,  on  petition,  sncoeeded  in  obtain- 
ing his  seat,  which  he  held  till  1841. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE  Sir  J.  STEWART,  Baet.,  LL.  D. 

PxBHAPS  there  never  eidsted  a  public  man  in  Canada  who  poe- 
sessed  higher  attainments  and  more  ^fted  endowments  of  mind,  or 
a  more  Yaried  and  extensive  range  of  legal  and  other  knowled^, 
than  the  eminent  individnal  whose  name  heads  this  notioe.  No 
one,  perhaps,  ever  exercised  such  power  and  influence  in  poUtical 
circles,  or  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  country  with  a  more  jealous 
eye  and  in  a  more  guarded  manner. 

Sir  James  Stuart  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated  divine.  Dr. 
John  Stuart,  then  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  kt  Fort 
Hunter,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Eongston,  a  notice  of  whom  we 
have  ^ven.  Sir  James  was  bom  at  Fort  Hunter,  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1780.    After 

C*ng  two  years  at  school,  in  Schenectady,  he  went  to  the  col- 
at  Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  the  only  Protestant  collegiate 
institution  in  British  North  America.  Having  completed  the  or- 
dinary course  of  study  in  that  ooUege,  at  the  unusually  early  age 
of  fourteen,  he  became,  in  1794,  a  student-at-law  with  Mr.  Beid, 
when  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  at  Montreal, 
with  whom  he  remained  four  years.  In  1798,  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  late  Jonathan  Sewell,  then  attorney-general,  and 
afterwards  chief-justice  of  Lower  Canada.  Witti  this  gentle- 
man  he  comnleted  his  studies,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1801.  Before  being  called,  however,  he  reeeived 
firom  Sir  Bobert  Shore  Mikes,  lieutenant-governor  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, the  appointment  of  assistant^ecretaiy,  which  he  retained  for 
several  years,  practising  at  the  same  tune  his  profession  at  Quebec. 

In  1805,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  appointed  soli- 
citor-general for  Lower  Canada,  and  removed  to  Montreal,  which 
was  then  the  usual  station  of  the  incumbent  of  that  office. 

At  the  general  election,  in  1808,  he  was  returned  to  represent 
the  coun^  of  Montreal,  and  also  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
declared  his  option  to  sit  for  Montreal.  In  1809,  in  consequence 
of  some  differences  with  the  executive,  he  was  removed  ftom  the 
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ofliee  of  aoKtttOT*g«ii6TftL  He  lanained  a  member  of  ihe  Aflsem- 
bly  until  ISVif  wheo  he  withdrew  for  a  time  from  political  life. 

In  Deoember,  1822,  he  was  sent  to  England  as  the  delegate  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Montreal,  to  ad* 
vocate  the  re-union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  under  one  legis- 
lature ;  and,  while  in  England  adyoeating  that  measure,  he  was 
offered  by  the  British  eoyemment  the  office  of  attorney-general 
for  Lower  Canada,  which  he  accepted,  and  to  which  Jie  was  form- 
ally appointed  in  1822. 

In  1827,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  provindal  Parliament  for  Sorel.  In 
March,  1831,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  held  it  his 
dufy  to  take  in  the  political  struggle  of  tiie  day,  he  was  suspended 
fiom  office  by  Lora  Aylmer,  t£e  then  ffOTcmor-gcneral,  which 
aupension  the  colonial  minister  Q^ti  Goderich^  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  advise  Uie  Grown  to  confirm,  in  Novemoer,  1882 ;  but  in 
tlie  following  month  of  May,  after  ^e  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, by  which  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Ot.  Stanley  (now  the 
Earl  of  Derby)  became  secretary-of-state  for  the  colonies,  Sir 
Janes  reeeivcNd  from  him  an  official  communication,  acknowledging 
in  effect  the  injustice  of  the  decision  against  him,  and  accompanied 
by  an  ofhr  of  the  office  of  chief^justice  of  Newfoundland,  which 
was  respectfully  declined.  Sir  James  then  returned  to  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  resumed  practice  as  an  advocate,  at  Quebec. 

In  1838,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  after  completing  his  well  known 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  oefore  leaving  Quebec 
on  his  return  to  England,  appointed  Sir  James  chief-justice  of 
Iiower  Canada,  in  the  place  of  tiie  Honorable  Jonathan  Sewell,  who 
Ktired  upon  a  pension.  In  Lord  Durham's  despatch  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  dated  Castie  of  St.  Louis,  20th  October,  1838,  the  motives 
for  this  appointment  are  given  in  the  foUowing  terms : — 

'<In  the  place  of  Mr.  &well,  I  have  not  hesitated  a  moment  to 
appoint  Mr.  James  Stuart.  Public  oninion,  with  so  universal  a 
oonsent,  points  out  this  gentleman  as  tne  ablest  lawyer  in  the  pro- 
viiiee,  tiiat  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  injustice  and 
foUy  to  place  any  other  person  in  the  highest  judicial  office  of  the 
pravinee.  It  is  especially  necessary  UmA  in  times  like  these,  the 
capacious  understanding,  sound  knowledge,  and  vigorous  decision 
of  Mr.  Stuart  should  be  onployed  in  the  public  service.'' 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Seaton  (^then  Sir  John  Col- 
borne)  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  Council  of  Lower  Canada, 
uid  acted  as  chairman  of  that  body.  And  among  tha  many  use- 
M  acts  of  l^pslation  which  are  generally  attributed  to  his  pen,  is 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  introduce  into  Lower  Canada  a  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  titles  and  claims  to  and  upon  real  estate. 
Tile  incorporation  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  a 
ganeral  mumeipal  system  for  Lower  Canada,  are  also  understood  to 
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be  hifl  ifork ;  and  his  talentt  weie  aln  mads  aviiUik  bjr  Loid 
Sydenham  in  preparing  the  act  to  re-unite  the  pnivinoet  of  Upper 
and  Lower  GaaMa,  and  for  the  govemanat  of  Onada,  pawad  by 
the  Britieh  ParUament  in  1840,  and  now  fimaiiig  the  oonatiMion 
of  Canada. 

For  his  eminent  publie  serrioeBy  he  waa  created  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1840,  on  whioh  oeoaaion  he  eeleoted  for  his 
motto : ''  Jwtiim  propatUimus  ienax"  which  few  words  contain  an 
epitome  of  his  chuaoter.  He  was  married  in  1818  to  the  onlv  anr- 
viring  daughter  of  Alexander  Robertaon,  Eaqaiffe,  of  Mentreali  and 
leayes  fcmr  children,  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  inherits  the 
baronetcy,  and  one  daughter. 

His  practice  as  an  adyocate  was  of  the  most  extensiye  and  yaried 
character,  his  elo<]^uence  and  legal  ability  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
of  the  estimation  m  whioh  his  rare  qoalities  were  held  by  hia  pro- 
'Passional  brethren,  the  reeolationa  of  the  ban  of  Quebec  and  Moot- 
•sal,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  whioh  occiuiad  on  the  14th 
tfoly,  1858,  affiurd  ample  proof: — 

<<  At  a  meeting  of  the  monbera  of  the  bar  of  the  Qaebeo  seetioa, 
held  in  their  rooms  on  Friday,  15th  instant,  the  following  neacdn* 
tions  were  Qnanimonsly  adopted  :-— 

«  Moyed  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Black,  Q.O.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Soli- 
citor General  Ghayean,  and  resolyed : 

**  That  the  members  of  the  bar  haye  learned  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Stuart,  Bamnei,  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  Lower  Oanada,  and-  as 
such,  the  head  of  the  profession  therein ;  and  feel  it  right  to  reoerd 
their  high  estimate  €£  his  abilities  and  charaeter,  nii  their  pio- 
found  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  profession  has  sustained  by  hb 
decease/' 

<<  Moved  by  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Garon,  Q.G.,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  F. 
W.  Primrose,  Q.G.,  and  resolyed : 

"  That  throughout  the  long  period  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
during  which  Sir  James  was  a  member  of  the  protesion,  and 
during  a  very  great  portion  of  which  he  held  the  highest  prote* 
sional  rank  and  ofiice,  his  great  and  varied  learning,  his  profound 
legal  research  and  attainments,  his  unwearied  industry,  and  hia  b- 
flexible  integrity,  have  placed  him  aoMOg  the  foremost  of  the 
jurists  of  the  day,  and  marked  him  as  one  of  whom  oar  country 
may  be  justly  proud."  m 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Montreal  section  of  the  bar  of  Low«r  Ga- 
aada,  on  the  IKth  of  July,  1853,  besides  the  usual  resolutioas  of 
condolence,  the  following  were  adopted  : — 

<<  That  the  members  of  the  Montreal  section  of  the  bar  haye  re- 
ceived with  emotions  of  deep  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  late  chief-justice,  Sir  James  Stuart,  w£>  for  seveial  yuMS 
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fm^  baB  oeeapwdibe  poiiikm  of  kead  of  the  jadioiAry  in  ihia  boc- 
lioii  of  tin  proYinoe. 

'^  Tlisft  hu  Adknowiedged  mbilities  and  deep  learning  in  his  pro- 
fesaion,  obtained  tor  him  the  respect  of  the  bar,  whikt  his  integ- 
rity in  his  judicial  office,  seenred  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
pnblie  gaMsatly.'' 


Hon.  LOUIS  JOSEPH  PAPINEAU. 

Ths  HoRoaABiiK  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  will  be  remarki^le 
in  history,  chiefly  as  an  agitator.  Having  all  his  life  been  in  oppo- 
ntion,  tlum  are  no  tests  by  which  to  measure  those  administratiye 
abilities  whiidi,  because  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying, 
his  opponents  have  generally  agreed  in  denying  to  him,  for  his 
appointment  under  Lord  Dalhousie  is  no  exception. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Montreal,  on 
the  16th  October,  1752,  and  died,  in  the  same  city,  shortly  before 
atfaniiJig  Us  8^h  yaar.  His  commission  as  notai^  was  dated,  on 
the  l^h  July,  1780.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  £b  career  was  as  active  as  his 
geoeml  condnct  was  honorable^  In  addressing  the  electors  of 
Moutreal  in  IBIO,  the  elder  Papineau  said  he  had  no  other  personal 
motive  in  wishing  to  be  elected  than  a  desire  to  consecrate  his 
feeble  talents  to  t£e  support  of  the  government  and  of  our  happy 
constitution;  at  the  same  time  appewng  to  his  past  conduct  as  a 
proof  of  <<  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  as  well  as  his  zeal  to  sustsdn  the 
imteresta  of  his  Majesty's  sidijects  in  this  province,  without  dis- 
ttnotion  of  rank,  ntnation  or  religion,"  and  alleging  that  ''  he  had 
given  -proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  preservati(Hi  of  a  strict  union  of 
the  provineee  with  the  modier  country }  and  that  he  was  still  ready 
to  expose  his  property  and  even  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  the 
happincnn  we  enjoy  under  the  British  government'' 

^Uih  was  the  father  of  a  man  destined  to  become  the  most  cele- 
brated agitator  that  Canada  has  produced.  The  subject  of  this 
Boticft  'was  bom  at  Montreal,  having  first  seen  the  light  in  October, 
1789,  two  yean  before  the  passing  of  the  constitutional  act.  He 
iSf^ierelbre,  now  72  years  of  age.  He  is  a  well-preserved  man, 
find  Imsalwa^,  even  during  his  eight  years  of  exile,  had  abundant 
means  of  taking  care  of  himself.  His  retirement  from  public  life, 
,  bowevwy  may  be  regarded  as  definite.    The  Papineau  family  ori- 
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ginally  emigrated  from  the  South  of  Fnaee  to  Lower  CSanadft  towaidfl 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oenturj.  Louis  Joseph  was  educated 
at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  under  the  superintendenoe  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  that  city ;  a  circumBtance  which  did  not 
prevent  his  opposition,  in  after  years,  to  many  claims  and  preten- 
sions of  the  priests.  He  steadily  opposed  for  many  yean  the  kvy- 
ing  of  tithes — a  twenty-sixth  part,  not  a  tenth,  uixm  the  grain 
produced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada.  After  his 
return  from  exile— eight  years  spent  pleasantly  at  Paris — ^he 
changed  his  tone,  and  rather  courted  the  £ivor  of  the  clergy ;  but 
his  opponents  declared  that  this  was  a  purely  diplomatic  move. 
Quitting  coUeee  at  thea  ge  of  seventeen,  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1811  or  1812. 

His  early  inclinations  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  political 
affairs ;  and  while  yet  a  student  he  had  been,  in  1809,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legblative  Assembly,  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
afterwards  called  Chambly.  He  started  as  he  ended — ^in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  Aft«r  representing  this  county  for  two 
sessions,  he  was  for  twenty  successive  years  r^resentative  of  the 
west  ward  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  On  his  entrance  into  ParHsr 
ment,  he  found  in  contest  a  subjeet  which  offered  wide  scope  for 
agitation — ^the  control  of  the  revenue,  which  was  claimed  by  the 
legislature  against  the  official  party.  Such  use  did  M.  Papineau,  the 
younger,  make  of  this  auestion  that,  in  1812,  by  the  time  he  had 
been  called  to  the  bar,  ne  found  himself  leader  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  Canadian  minority.  He  and  his  party  were  strongly 
averse  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  then  on  point  of  break- 
ing out,  but  when  war  was  inevitable,  he  did  not  shnnk  from  bear- 
ing his  part  in  it,  and  having  entered  the  militia,  he  served  as 
captain  till  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  had  command  of  the 
company  that  preceded  the  American  prisoners  who  had  been  taken 
at  Detroit,  aft>er  the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  into  Montreal ;  but 
he  indignantly  wheeled  out  of  line  and  refused  to  proceed  while 
the  prisoners  were  insulted  by  the  band  playing  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
Of  a  naturally  polite  and  gentlemanly  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not, 
thoueh  ready  to  fight  for  his  country,  be  induced  to  be  a  party  to 
treating  prisoners  with  disoourtesy ;  and  this,  he  declared,  his  duty 
to  his  countiy  would  never  require  of  him. 

In  1817  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly, 
a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  twenty  years,  at  a  salary  of 
£1,000  currency  a  year.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  contrived  to  make  his  positionprofitable ;  and  he  haaoften 
been  reproached  with  cloee-fistedness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
coadjutors  did  feel  that^  while  he  received  the  only  sdary  which  a 
member  of  the  opposition  could  obtain,  it  was  not  generous  in  him 
to  leave  the  pecuniaiy  burden  of  agitation  to  be  borne  entirely  by 
those  who  were  not  so  favored,  who  had  nothing  but  what  ikey 
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Bsved  fVom  iiieir  own  private  soirrGes.  Whether  they  took  a  cor- 
rect -view  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  for  as  to  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient 
(hat  we  place  the  matter  on  record. 

Id  1820,  Lord  Dalhoosie  assamed  the  governorship  of  Lower 
Oanada.  Observing  the  talents  of  M.  Papineau,  he  appointed  him 
ezecntlve  councillor.  This  was  done  in  fiuse  of  the  fact  that  M. 
Papineaa  had  opposed  the  demand  of  the  official  party  for  a  perma- 
nent civil  list,  a  civil  list  for  the  lifb  of  the  king,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  the  voting  of  the  supplies  en  hioc.  Next  year,  the  house 
presented  an  address  on  grievances,  to  which  the  governor  returned 
a  polite  answer.  But  things  were  destined  to  assume  a  different 
complexion  between  the  popular  leader  and  the  governor.  In  1827, 
Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  M.  Papineau  as 
Speaker ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  captaincy 
of  the  militia.  A  warm  subject  of  debate — although  it  was  one 
over  which  the  local  l^islature  had  no  control — was  the  proposal 
mado  in  the  Imperial  Partiament,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Klliee,  in 
1822,  to  unite  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  as  was 
afterwards  done  in  1840.  M.  Papineau  was  and  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  preservation  of  the  French  Canadian  nationality ;  and  in 
this  re^^t  he  does  not  differ  in  the  least  from  the  rest  of  his 
race. 

This  love  of  nationality — undying,  and  even  gaining  strength 
with  time — is  the  most  powerful  feeling  that  influences  the  French 
Canadians.  M.  Papineau  then  threw  up  his  practice  at  the  bar  to 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  politics;  and  althoi:^h  he  received  a 
certain  indemnity  in  his  Speaker's  salary,  it  is  doubtftil  whether  he 
was  not,  like  most  other  lawyers  in  Canada  who  have  allowed  poli- 
ties te  absorb  their  attention,  a  loser  by  the  operation. 

M.  Papineau  was  hearty  in  his  opposition  to  the  administrations 
of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Aylmer,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  comprehended  what  was  required  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  which  he  complained.  Seeing  that  the  official  party  set  at  naught 
the  votes,  declarations,  and  opinions  of  the  Assembly,  M.  Papineau 
could  think  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  make  the  Legislative 
Council  elective,  that  body  being  the  instrument  used  by  the  oil* 
garchy  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  He  never  thought 
that  the  true  remedy  would  be  to  make  the  government,  on  whose 
advice  appeintmeBts  were  made  to  the  Legislative  Council,  respon* 
sibte  to  the  Assembly.  In  1831  he  first  demanded  an  elective 
seecmd  chamber.  The  demand  for  elective  institutions  every  day 
reeeived  new  ioree  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Papineau^  but 
m  royal  commission,  appointed  in  1885,  with  Lord  Oosford  at 
its  head,  reported  against  the  various  demands  of  the  Assembly. 
In  denouncing  the  report  of  the  commusion,  M.  Papineau  in  1886. 
made  the  famous  declaration,  which  is  by  a  certain  class  regarded 
as  piopketie^  that  <<  not  only  were  republican  institutions  to  prevail 
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throughout  the  whole  of  this  contineDt,  but  AmerioA  was  deituied 
to  fturnish  at  some  fatnre  day  republics  to  Europe/' 

The  Imperial  Parliament  haTing,  in  1887,  undertaken  to  seise 
upon  the  money  which  the  Lower  Canada  Aasembly  refused  tOTOte, 
to  deftay  the  expenses  of  the  government^  the  rebellion  followed. 
Of  his  share  in  that  event,  M.  Papineau  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  proud ;  for  he  has  declared  that  he  took  no  step  in  it,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Br.  Nelson,  an  honor  of  which  the  latter 
gentleman  has  been  equally  disposed  to  make  a  present  to  H. 
Papineau.  If  the  movement  had  not  failed,  its  leadership  would 
not  now  be  repudiated. 

After  the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  M.  Papineau  went  to  the 
United  States,  where,  it  is  said,  he  tried,  without  success,  to  influ- 
ence the  government  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel.  In  February, 
1839,  he  left  for  France,  and  after  spending  eight  yean,  chiefly  in 
Paris,  in  perfect  quiet — having  issued  only  one  letter  all  the  Ume 
— he  was  allowed  to  return.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
united  Parliament,  and  led  the  opposition  against  M.  Lafontaine, 
who,  however,  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  was  totally  opposed  to 
the  union  and  never  ceased  to  demand  its  repeal.  In  1854  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  has  since  been  enjoving  that  literaiy 
leisure  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  on  La  Petite  Nation  Seigniory, 
Ottawa  River.  After  his  return,  he  found  his  brother  in  power, 
and  several  of  his  relations  provided  for,  and  he  himself  was  paid 
£4,500  arrears  of  salary  as  Speaker,  though  he  asked,  like  Oliver, 
for  more,  but  asked  in  vain.  M.  Papineau  is  a  man  of  fine  talents, 
with  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  of  most  gentlemanly  demeanor. 
He  has  four  daughters  besides  sons,  one  of  the  latter  of  whom 
was  some  years  ago  appointed  prothonotary  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
of  Lower  Canada. 


WILLIAM  LYON  McKENZIE,  £bq. 

Few  men  have  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  Canada  than  that  wielded  by  the  subject  of  this  notioe.  He  it 
was  who  first  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  those  changes 
in  the  system  of  government,  which  were  afterwards  footed  under 
the  auspices  of  others  when  he  had  been  driven  into  e:rile.  During 
his  long  public  career  he  did  many  things  which  he  afterwards 
admitted  to  be  wrong,  and  fi^r  which  he  expressed  the  deepest 
regret ;  but  whatever  errors  may  have  blended  with  his  exertions 
^•enors  which  he  himself  afterwards  ftankly  admitted-<*-tliere  can 
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be  no  <^U6Btioii  thst  he  did  his  share  to  advance  the  canse  of  civil 
liberty  in  his  adopted  country. 

'  Mr.  Mackensie  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Dundee,  Forfarshire, 
ScoUaad,  on  the  12th  March,  1795.  His  fiither,  Daniel  Mackenzie, 
dying  t^nty-sevon  days  after  his  only  child  was  bom,  his  mother 
was  left  a  widow  with  slender  means  of  subsistence.  The  circum- 
stances of  being  an  only  child,  and  being  indulged  by  his  mother 
witii  a  great  deal  of  his  own  way,  doubtless  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  his  character  in  after  life.  From  this  source  he  proba- 
bly derived  much  of  the  strong,  unbending  will  for  which  he  was 
conspicuous.  Besembling  his  mother  very  closely  in  appearance 
as  w«ll  as  in  his  mental  characteristics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  her  he  took  the  impreas  of  his  character.  She  was  of  the 
same  ardent  disposition  with  himself;  and  the  energy  that  he  ex- 
pended upon  politics  was  in  her  case  devoted  to  religion.  He  was 
a  fkvorite  with  his  school  teacher,  Mr.  Kinnear,  of  Dundee,  from 
whom  he  received  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  attention. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  thereabouts,  he  went  into  mercantile 
business,  to  which  he  added  a  eirculating  library  in  Ayleth,  not  far 
from  Dundee.  Meeting  with  only  indifferent  success,  as  might 
have  been  expected  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  he  afterwards 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  for  some  time  in  Lord  Lonsdale's 
employment,  as  clerk.  Before  starting  for  this  country,  he  also 
spent  some  time  in  France. 

It  was  in  1820  that  Mr.  Mackensie  first  came  to  Canada.  In  the 
vesacd  in  which  he  came  out,  was  one  of  the  Lesslies,  wi^h  whose 
father  he  had  previously  had  business  connections  in  Scotland.  For 
a  shOTt  period  after  his  arrival  he  was  employed  as  superintendent 
over  the  works  of  the  Laehine  canal,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Lesslie,  now  of  Dundas,  in 
Toronto,  in  the  book  and  drug  trade.  Soon  after,  the  partners  es- 
tabliahed  a  business  at  Dundas  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  & 
Lesdie.  The  business  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  both  cases, 
The  connection  closed,  however,  early  in  1823. 

And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  entered  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  politics.  How  little  he  could  have  foreseen  of  the  career  that 
was  before  him,  and  the  trouble  it  was  to  bring  upon  himself !  If 
he  could  have  obtained  a  foreknowledge  of  all  be  was  to  encounter 
in  the  political  arena,  wonld  he  have  made  the  venture  ?  There  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would ;  for  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  often  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  his  abandonment  of  mer- 
euitile  for  political  life.  On  the  18th  May,  1824,  appeared  the 
first  nnmb^  of  the  Oolamal  Advocate^  very  much  in  the  shape  of 
old  Oobbett's  Regkter,  and  containing  thirty-two  pages.  The  form 
wtt,  however,  altered  to  the  broad  sheet  in  the  second  or  third  num- 
ber. The  Ookmial  Advocate  was  at  first  issued  at  Niagara,  in  the 
bouse  now  ooeapied  by  Mr.  David  Thorliburil.    In  those  days  the 


goTernnienl  was  a  sort  of  eloee  corporaftiony  and  waa  nol  aftetMtemed 
to  have  its  acts  freely  oritieised.  The  Colonial  Advooaie  soon 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  party>  umI  oTerv  effict,  ex-  * 
cept  Buoh  as  reason  and  the  law  might  have  sanolionedy  was- Bade 
to  suppress  it.  A  bitter  personal  quarrel,  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  press,  between  Mr.  Maokensie  and  some  prownent  mesiken  of 
the  official  party,  led,  in  1826,  to  the  riolent  destmotion  of  the 
Advocate  printing  office  by  a  mob  of  irritated  friends  of  the  ruling 
party.  The  office  was  forcibly  entered,  und  the  types  cast  into  the 
bay  of  Toronto.  At  this  time,  ihe  paper  was  printed  at  ihaA  eily. 
A  most  inopportune  time  was  chosen  for  the  work  of  destmetion. 
It  was  probably  not  known  to  the  rioters  that  the  last  numbea^f  the 
paper  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy  had  already  been  published ; 
for  if  it  had  the  act  would  have  been  as  stupid  and  unnecessary  as 
it  was  wicked  and  illegal.  As  the  act  was  done  in  the  fiM)e  of  day, 
the  perpetrators  of  it  were  known,  and  damages  were  reoorered 
against  them,  on  the  case  being  brought  into  a  court  of  justice. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  object  of  soattefing  the  l^pes  into  the 
bay  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  existekice  of  an  obnoKions  newspafier } 
but  the  effect  was  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  mtended. 
The  paper,  of  which  the  last  number  had  already  been  issued, 
received  from  the  violence  used  to  put  it  down  a  new  lease  of  ex- 
istence. The  Cohwial  Advocate^  instead  of  expiring  in  1826,  as  it 
would,  if  left  to  itself,  continued  to  be  publii^ed  till  1838,  when 
the  press  and  types  were  sold  to  Dr.  O'Grady. 

The  "  press  riot"  had  another  effect,  the  reverse  of  what  was  in- 
tended. Through  it,  not  only  was  Mr.  Maokenaie  brought  mote 
prominently  into  notice  than  ever  before,  but  that  popular  instinct 
which  always  flies  to  the  succor  of  any  man  who  is  un&uty  treated, 
cheated  for  him  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  frieuda  and  sup- 
porters. In  1828,  the  question  of  his  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  county  of  York,  at  the  Section  about  to  take  phioe,  was  raised. 
In  those  days,  something  analogous  to  the  present  political  oonven- 
tions  was  not  unknown.  Mr.  Maokensie  attended  two  of  these 
meetings,  at  both  of  which  he  was  bv  far  the  lowest  on  the  ballot 
He  had  for  an  opponent,  Mr.  James  £.  Small  ^now  county  judge), 
who  before  the  contest  had  vainly  endeavorea  to  induce  him  to 
leave  the  field,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten.  But 
Mr.  SmaU  was  mistaken.     Mr.  Maokensie  was  returned. 

The  violence  of  the  official  party  was  not  eonfined  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  printing  office.  Mr  Maokenaie  had,  in  hia  news- 
paper, used  language  towards  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  whidi 
that  majority  chose  to  regard  as  libellous,  and  they  resolved  to  pun- 
ish the  representative  for  the  act  of  the  journalist.  The  allied 
libel  consisted  of  describing  the  majority  as  sycophants  ^  only  to 
register  the  decrees  of  arbitrary  power.  Language  quite  aa  strong 
as  this  has  frequently  been  used  in  the  House  of  OonaBons.     For 


fieniy^  now  Lord  Broughsm,  when  in  tiie  Hoiue  of  Ckm* 
moiifl,  said  of  we  Minister  Peel,  <'  I  do  not  armign  him  as  mnoh  as 
I  do  j9>Uy  his  flaMerers,  his  vile  paneiles/'  for  whioh  language;  so 
far  £ro»  .being  expelled,  he  was  not  even  called  to  order.  Bnt  ad* 
mittiiig  the  language  nsed  by  Mr.  Maekeniie  to  hac^e  been  libeUous, 
the  proper  remedy  would  have  been  to  brin^  the  ease  before  the 
jury.  Bnt  that  remedy  was  hopeless  ;  it  was  notorious  that  no 
veidiot-  oould  haye  been  obtained  against  the  publisher  of  the  al- 
leged libel.  It  was  treated  as  a  breaeh  of  privilege;  on  that 
ground  die  expulsion  prooeeded,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ren- 
der Mr.  Mackenzie  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Assembly.  His  re- 
eleetion  ooald  not,  however,  be  prevented,  for  no  member  of  the 
official  party  would  have  had  the  least  ohanoe  ugainst  him }  and  as 
often  as  he  was  expelled — ive  times — ^he  was  re-elected;  once 
when  he  was  absent  in  England.  At  this  time  of  day  no  one  pre- 
tends to  defend  die  arbitrary  proceedings*  of  the  Assembly,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  debates  whidi  took  plaoe  on  the  occasions 
of  these  repeated  expulsions,  without  being  surprised  at  the  want 
of  sagaoit^  in  the  men  by  whom  they  were  peT£>rmed.  No  new 
offence  was  deemed  necessary  to  justify  each  new  expulsion— -the 
original  breach  of  privil^e  as,  it  was  called,  was  held  to  incapaci- 
tate the  person  charged  with  it  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  house 
to  whiek  he  was  so  often  elected.  Other  pretexts  were,  however, 
found,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  expolsions 
proceeded  from  anything  that  Mr.  Maokeniie  had  done  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house.  The  hostility  of  that  body  was  directed  en« 
tirely  against  a  membei  of  the  press.  The  printing  and  distribu- 
tion at  his  own  expense  of  200  copies  of  the  official  journals  of  the 
house  was  attoapted  to  be  made  a  cause  of  expulsbn.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  the  journals  had  been  ftJsified  or  interpolated.  The 
motion  rested  upon  an  obsolete  ^rule  of  the  house  which  forbids 
any  one  to  pint  the  proceedings  of  that  body  without  authority — 
a  rule  th»t  is  cons:antly  and  systematically  violated,  and  the  putting 
of  it  into  force  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lish  stetote  which  renders  it  penal  for  any  person  to  fidl  to  appear 
in  the  Eatablished  Church  once  everv  Sunday.  The  cause  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  became  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
with  Mr.  Maekemie,  and  every  new  expulsion  only  added  to  his 
popularity,  and  increased  his  power.  At  kst  it  was  resolved  to 
punish  the  atmstituency  which  had  persisted  in  re-electing  the  ex- 
pelled member,  and  the  Assembly  refosed  to  issue  Uie  writ  for  a 
new  eleotiott.  This  refusal  contrasted  strongly  with  the  official 
pretence  previously  set  up  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  county  of 
Yotk  1o  be  fully  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  that  therefore 
DO  time  ought  to  be  lost,  after  an  expulsion,  in  calling  a  new  elec- 
tion. These  arUtnuy  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  fiuidlv  evoked 
the  deeidod  eeademnalion  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment.    The  period 
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during  wldob  the  wantj  of  York  wm  kft  withoat  a  ^ 
tiye,  from  this  oaufle,  extended  from  1881  to  1884.  On  one  ooe»- 
sion  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  followed  by  a  demon- 
stration of  menacing  character  against  die  Assembly.  A  laige  es- 
cort conducted  him  to  the  Assembly  to  take  his  seat.  Stnogers 
were  ordered  to  be  excladed  from  the  galleries^  but  the  dooiv  of 
the  Assembly  were  burst  open,  and  ^the  order  of  exclusion  sec  at 
defiance  by  the  people. 

In  May,  1882,  Mr.  Mackensie  proceeded  to  Bngland  bearing  a 
petition  of  grievances  to  the  Imperial  Government,  said  to  have 
been  signed  by  19,000  persons.  He  remained  there  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  and  was  able  to  effect  far  more  than  any  one  ocfnid 
at  that  time  have  done  in  Canada  during  the  period  of  a  lifttime. 
While  there  he  had  the  hearty  and  onergetie  aasiatanee  of  his 
early  and  constant  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Joeeph  Hume.  Mr.  Hume 
had  at  that  time  considerable  influence  in  the  Ho«a3  of  Commons, 
with  the  press  and  with  the  goTcrnment.  Mr.  Mackeniie  obteuied 
a  patient  hearing  at  the  colonial  office,  and  the  result  of  his  iDter 
views  with  Lord  Qoderich  was  a  long  and  ehiboimte  dii^Mtch  ftom 
that  nobleman,  laying  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Canadian  go- 
vernment principles  that  would  effect  great  reforms  and  get  rid  of 
many  of  the  grievances  complained  of.  His  exertions  proeared 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  officials  who  held  the  first  plaoes  in  the 
government,  and  caused  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  lieutenant^ 
governor  to  appoint  one  member  at  least  of  the  popular  party  to  a 
governmental  office.  To  himself  a  most  tempting  offer  was  made  by 
the  colonial  secretary.  The  post  office  in  Upper  Canada,  then  un- 
der imperial  control,  yielded  about  $60,000  a  year,  and  Uie  whole  of 
the  revenue  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  postmaster.  Lord  Ooderieh 
proposed  to  divide  this  office,  and  give  Mr.  Mackeniie  half  the 
spoils.  The  latter  replied  that  if  he  accepted  the  offer  he  eertainly 
should  benefit  himself  individually,  but  that  the  abuse  of  which 
he  was  sent  to  complain  would  still  be  continued.  He  thefeibre 
declined  to  accept  the  offer.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  colonial 
secretary  that  Mr.  Mackensie's  stay  was  protracted  to  ei^toen 
months  in  England,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  might  be  amHrded 
to  discuss  the  various  quetitioDs  on  which  the  popular  party  in  Up- 
per Canada  had  eomphuned  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  success  on  this  occasion  that  caused  Mr.  Mackeniie  to 
the  close  of  his  life  to  believe  that  our  political  movemmts  could  be 
best  influenced  by  the  application  of  a  leverage  power  in  Downing 
street ;  an  error  which  arose  frcrni  his  not  xnaking  due  aUowmce 
for  the  change  which  our  system  of  government  has  undetgene. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  make  a  second  journey  to  England,  and  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  if  he  were  there  he  could  produce 
changes  as  great  as  those  which  resulted  from  his  previous  visit. 
His  idea  of  course  included  the  being  armed  with  a  uKmater  peti- 
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tM«  fiom  t]i«  people.  On  his  return  from  Engluid,  Mr.  Macken- 
lie  reoeiyed  an  abundance  of  thanks ;  but  be  thought  himself 
entitled  to^  be  re-imburaed  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Maekensie  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Upper  and  of  United  Canada  fourteen  or  fifteen  times,  and  he 
was  once  defeated.  This  was  in  the  election  of  1836.  He  con- 
tended that  he  had  not  been  fairly  beaten,  but  that  just  previous 
to  the  election  the  government  had  issued  patents  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  for  small  lots  at  the  mouth  of  the  Credit  river,  in 
reapeet  of  which  the  conditions  of  the  grant  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
His  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Thompson,  his  oppo- 
nent, was  at  once  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  ruling  party.  Into 
the  merits  of  that  question  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter ;  and  indeed 
where  one  is  overwhelmed  with  mountains  of  documents  relating 
to  the  career  of  a  public  man,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfiiotory  biographical  sketch  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal. 
The  life  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  can  only  be  fully  understood 
when  it  is  written  at  sufficient  length  to  allow  all  the  principal 
events  which  it  embraces  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  spirit. 

The  first  mayor  of  Toronto— chosen  in  1836— he  was  also  one 
of  the  first  magistrates  ever  elected  in  Upper  Canada.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  charter  under  which  he  became  mayor  of  Toronto, 
eleotive  magistrates  were  unknown  in  the  province. 

Of  the  insurrection  in  which  Mr.  Maekensie  bore  8o  prominent 
a  part,  in  1887  and  1838,  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  our 
space  to  treat.  He  has  always  said  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  the 
urgent  entreatieii  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  documents  in  which  he  ftankly  confesses  the  error  of  the  part 
he  played  and  expresses  regret  for  the  course  he  was  induced  to 
take.  But  even  the  rebellion,  with  all  its  evils,  was  not  without 
its  incidental  advantages.  It  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
pmal  Gk>vemment  to  the  various  abuses  of  the  oligarchial  sys- 
tem which  had  previously  existed,  aad  brought  about  a  beneficial 
ehange  sooner  than  it  could  otherwise  have  occurred.  Few  men 
paid  more  dearly  for  an  error  than  Mr.  Maekensie  did  in  this 
ease.  His  life  was  spared,  it  is  true;  but  if  the  whole  story  could 
be  told,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  one  person  in  a  hundred  would 
oonsider  life  desirable  upon  such  oooditions.  Under  the  Van 
Boren  administration,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  actually  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
twelve  months  at  Boohester.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  he  enjoyed  any  of  the  immunities  which  are 
sometimes  accorded  to  state  prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
kept  in  elose  confinement  within  the  narrow  walls  of  an  insalubrious 
roomi  where  he  contiacted  ague  from  ihe  poisonous  miasma  arising 
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during  whieb  the  ooanty  of  York  was  kft  withoat  a 
tiYOy  from  this  caafle,  extended  from  1881  to  1834.  On  < 
8i<m  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Maokensie  was  foUowed  by  a  demon* 
stration  of  menacing  character  against  die  Assembly.  A  laige  es- 
cort oondnoted  him  to  the  Assembly  to  take  his  seat.  Strangen 
were  ordered  to  be  excladed  from  the  galleries^  bat  the  doom  of 
the  Assembly  were  burst  opeo;  and  [the  order  of  exclusion  sec  at 
defiance  by  the  people. 

In  May,  1832,  Mr.  Mackensie  proceeded  to  BngUmd  bearing  a 
petition  of  grieyances  to  the  Imperial  Government,  said  to  haTO 
Dcen  signed  by  19,000  persons.  He  remained  there  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  and  was  able  to  effect  far  more  than  any  one  ooald 
at  that  time  haye  done  in  Canada  daring  the  period  of  a  lifetime. 
While  there  he  had  the  hearty  and  energetic  sesislanee  of  his 
early  and  constant  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Joeeph  Hume.  Mr.  Hume 
had  at  that  time  considerable  influence  in  the  Ho«s3  of  Commons, 
with  the  press  and  with  the  government.  Mr.  Mackensie  obtained 
a  patient  hearing  at  the  colonial  office,  and  the  result  of  his  inter- 
views with  Lord  Ooderich  was  a  long  and  elaborate  dispatch  from 
that  nobleman,  laying  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Canadian  go- 
vernment principles  that  would  effect  great  reforms  and  get  rid  of 
many  of  the  grievances  complained  of.  His  exertions  proeured 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  officials  who  held  the  first  plaoes  in  the 
government,  and  caused  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  to  appoint  one  member  at  least  of  the  popular  party  to  a 
governmental  office.  To  himself  a  most  tempting  offer  was  made  by 
the  colonial  secretary.  The  post  office  in  Upper  Canada,  then  un- 
der imperial  control,  yielded  about  $60,000  a  year,  and  Uie  whole  of 
the  revenue  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  postmaster.  Lord  Goderioh 
proposed  to  divide  this  office,  and  give  Mr.  Mackensie  half  the 
spoils.  The  latter  replied  that  if  he  accepted  the  offer  he  certainly 
should  benefit  himself  individually,  but  that  the  abuse  of  which 
he  was  sent  to  complain  would  still  be  continued.  He  therefore 
declined  to  accept  the  offer.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  colonial 
secretary  that  Mr.  Mackensie's  stay  was  protracted  te  eiriitoen 
months  in  England,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
to  discuss  the  various  quet^tioDs  on  which  the  popular  party  in  Up- 
per Canada  had  complained  to  the  Imperial  Oovemment.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  success  on  this  occasion  that  caused  Mr.  Mackenne  to 
the  close  of  his  life  to  believe  that  our  political  movements  could  be 
best  influenced  by  the  application  of  a  leverage  power  in  Downing 
street ;  an  error  which  arose  from  his  not  xnaking  due  allowMioe 
for  the  change  which  our  system  of  government  has  undergone. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  make  a  second  journey  to  England,  and  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  if  he  were  there  he  could  produce 
changes  as  great  as  those  which  resulted  from  his  previous  visit. 
His  idea  of  course  included  the  being  armed  with  a  monstw  peti- 
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tioD  firom  the  people.  On  his  return  from  Enghmd,  Mr.  Maoken- 
ae  received  an  abundance  of  thanks ;  bat  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  be  re-imbursed  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Mackensie  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Upper  and  of  United  Canada  fourteen  or  fifteen  times,  and  he 
was  once  defeated.  This  was  in  the  election  of  1836.  He  con- 
tended that  he  had  not  been  fairly  beaten,  but  that  just  previous 
to  the  election  the  government  had  issued  patents  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  for  small  lots  at  the  mouth  of  the  Credit  river,  in 
respect  of  which  the  conditions  of  the  grant  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
His  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  £.  W.  Thompson,  his  oppo- 
nent, was  at  once  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  ruling  party.  Into 
the  merits  of  that  question  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter ;  and  indeed 
where  one  b  overwhelmed  with  mountains  of  documents  relating 
to  the  career  of  a  public  man,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
satis&otory  biographical  sketch  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal. 
The  life  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  can  only  be  fully  understood 
when  it  is  written  at  sufficient  length  to  allow  all  the  principal 
events  which  it  embraces  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  spirit. 

The  first  mayor  of  Toronto— chosen  in  1836— he  was  also  one 
of  the  first  magistrates  ever  elected  in  Upper  Canada.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  charter  under  which  he  became  mayor  of  Toronto, 
elective  magistrntes  were  unknown  in  the  province. 

Of  the  insurrection  in  which  Mr.  Mackensie  bore  so  prominent 
a  part,  in  1887  and  1838,  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  our 
space  to  treat.  He  has  always  said  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  the 
urgent  entreatieil  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  documents  in  which  he  ftankly  confesses  the  error  of  the  part 
he  played  and  expresses  regret  for  the  course  he  was  induced  to 
take.  But  even  the  rebellion,  with  all  its  evils,  was  not  without 
its  incidental  advantages.  It  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial Oovemment  to  the  various  abuses  of  the  oligarchial  sys- 
tem which  had  previously  existed,  aad  brought  about  a  beneficial 
change  sooner  than  it  could  otherwise  have  occurred.  Few  men 
paid  more  dearly  for  an  error  than  Mr.  Mackensie  did  in  this 
case^  His  life  was  spared,  it  is  true ;  but  if  the  whole  story  could 
be  told,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  one  person  in  a  hundred  would 
consider  life  desirable  upon  such  oooditions.  Under  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States*  and  he  was  actually  kq>t  in  close  confinement  for 
twelve  months  at  Bochester.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  he  enjoyed  any  of  the  immunities  which  are 
sometimes  accorded  to  state  prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
kept  in  dose  confinement  within  the  narrow  walls  of  an  imudubrious 
room,  where  he  contiaoted  ague  Irom  the  poisonous  miasma  arising 
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from  the  neighboring  GeneBee  river.  Ruined  by  the  oooliaeation 
and  sale  of  his  property  in  Canada,  and  nnable  to  use  his  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  his  &mily,  he  was  made  to  taste  the  bitter 
draughts  of  poverty.  His  aged  mother,  who  had  attained  her 
ninetieth  year,  died  while  he  was  debilitated  by  intermittent  fever 
in  prison,  and  it  was  only  by  resorting  to  a  stratagem  that  he  was 
permitted  to  see  her  at  all  before  she  expired.  A  writ  of  habeas 
carpus  ad  respondendum  was  obtained  to  seoure  his  attendance  as 
witness  in  a  trial  which  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  which  was 
held  in  the  house  where  his  mother  was  dying.  The  court  was 
held  by  the  father  of  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  who  indulgently  pro- 
tracted its  duration  for  thiee  hours.  While  in  Monroe  county 
prison  at  Rochester,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  shot  at  through  a  window 
by  a  tall  person  armed  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  fowling-piece 
and  a<A^mpanied  by  a  dog.  The  ball  entered  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  attempts  that  at  various 
times  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  where  they  were  so  numerous 
it  is  surprising  that  he  escaped.  Mr.  Mackenzie  never  took  root 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  not  at  home  there }  he  was  an 
exile.  He  found  foreigners  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  exclu- 
ded ft>om  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. He  was  long  anxious  to  return  to  Canada  before  the  issu- 
ing of  the  amnesty  which  enabled  him  to  do  so.  The  case  of  all 
the  Canadian  reiugees  except  himself  had  been  covered  by  amnesty, 
p.nd  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment exerted  some  hostile  influence  to  prevent  his  return.  He 
finally  received  a  pardon  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  he  always  continued  of  the  impression  that  he  had 
nothing  to  thank  the  Canadian  government  for  in  that  respect. 
More  than  this,  he  had  a  suspicion,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
that  some  even  among  his  own  colleagues  and  associates  were  anxi- 
ous to  prevent  his  return.  This  notion  was  probably  not  without 
its  influence  upon  his  course  after  he  re-entered  public  life  in 
Canada.  He  might  have  occupied  an  influential  position  in  the 
United  States  had  he  resolved  to  make  that  country  his  home, 
but  the  desire  to  return  to  Canada  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to 
think  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident  there.  He  published  a 
journal  both  at  New  York  and  Rochester,  entitled  Mackenzie's 
GateUe^  and  he  was  for  a  oonsiderable  time  connected  with  the 
Tribunej  of  whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Greeley,  he  had  the  most  exalted 
opinion.  The  amount  of  labor  that  he  performed — at  one  thne  as 
Washington  correspondent  of  that  journal,  at  another  time  its  cor- 
respondent at  Albany  while  the  State  Convention  was  sitting  to 
revise  the  oonstitntion — ^was  prodigious;  quite  enough  to  have 
given  occupation  to  almost  any  other  three  men.  He  burned  the 
midnight  oil  and  prematurely  consumed  his  own  vitality. 

AS^  his  retttra  to  Ouiadii  in  1860  he  ofiered  as  a  candidate  for 
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the  first  constituency — Haldimand — that  became  vacant.  He  op- 
posed and  beat  Mr.  Brown,  who  ran  on  the  government  interest. 
He  continued  to  hold  hb  seat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  till 
1858,  when  he  resigned.  He  attached  himself  to  no  party,  and 
though  he  was  generally  in  the  opposition,  he  attended  no  opposi- 
tion caucusses,  entered  into  no  part^  engagements,  and  persistingly 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  3ie  formation  of  the  two- 
days'  government.  In  1858  he  supported  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allan 
for  the  Legislative  Council,  solely  because  he  believed  him  to  be 
preferable  to  the  other  candidate. 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that,  however  erroneous  his 
views,  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  everything  from  a  thoroughly  honest 
motive,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  best  for  the  country.  He  was 
no  trading  politician  or  office-seeker,  and  the  best  test  of  his  politi- 
cal virtue  is  that  he  resisted  the  most  alluring  temptations  when 
he  thought  their  acceptance  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Hb  most  intimate  friends  best  know  the  value  he  set 
upon  political  honesty  and  how  deep  and  utter  was  hb  detestation 
of  a  tendency  to  dbnonesty  or  corruption. 

A  few  years  ago  a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  '^  Mackenzie  homestead."  The  net 
vbible  result  was  chiefly  expressed  in  a  house  which  cost,  we  be- 
lieve, JC950,  though  owing  to  some  mbunderstanding  a  sum  of 
£1,500  of  what  was  subscribed  was  never  collected.  He  died  at 
Toronto,  in  August  1861,  in  comparative  poverty. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  married,  in  1822,  Isabel  Baxter,  sister  of  Mr. 
George  Baxter,  of  Kingston,  who,  when  master  of  the  royal 
grammar  school  of  that  place,  educated  many  of  the  men  who 
have  since  held  some  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in  public  life. 
In  hb  darkest  fortunes  she  was  always  at  his  side ;  whether  amidst 
the  chill  snows  of  Navy  Island,  or  the  drear  gloom  of  the  Reches- 
ter  prison.  Mr.  Mackenzie  lefl  seven  children ;  only  two  of  whom 
are  married. 


WOLFBED  NELSON,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Chairman  of  ths  Board  of  Prison  Inspsctors,  &o. 

This  well-known  gentleman  was  born  in  Montreal  on  the  10th 
July  17^2.  Hb  father  was  Mr.  WilliamNelaon,  son  of  a  victualling 
officer  in  the  royal  navy,  as  the  commissariat  of  that  department 
was  then  termed.     Hb  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Dies,  a 
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?(ntleinan  of  large  property  on  the  Hudson  River,  state  of  New 
ork,  and  formerly  well  known  as  "  Dies  Manor."  Being  an 
enthusiastic  loyalist,  he  lost  all  he  possessed,  and  took  refuge  in 
Canada,  where,  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
United  States,  he  terminated  a  long  and  respected  life. 

At  the  early  age  of  less  than  fourteen  years,  Wolfred  Nelson  was 
apprenticed  to  Dr.  Carter,  of  the  army  medical  staff,  at  Sorel,  in 
the  month  of  December,  1805.  There  being  few  medical  men  in 
Canada  at  that  period,  he  was  soon  forced  into  practice,  and  bad 
the  drudgery  of  a  small  military  hospital  confided  to  him.  Id 
December,  1810,  he  went  to  Montreal  for  his  examination,  but  could 
only  come  before  the  board  at  the  end  of  January,  1811,  when  he 
was  duly  licensed.  He  established  himself  at  St.  Denis,  on  the 
Richelieu  river,  and  soon  enjoyed  a  flourishing  practice. 

When  war  was  declared  in  1812,  he  volunteered  his  services, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  right  hand  man  of  his  regi- 
ment of  militia;  he  was,  however,  forced  to  take  the  surgeoncy,  as 
medical  men  were  "  few  and  far  between."  The  battalion  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier,  but  peace  being  soon  proclaimed,  the 
militia  was  disbanded. 

In  1827  he  was  solicited  to  contest  the  representation  of  the 
"  Royal  Borough  of  William  Henry,"  against  Mr.  James  Stuart,  * 
the  attorney-general;  and  although  great  influence  was  used 
a^inst  kim,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  two,  after  seven  days 
of  the  hardest  election  contest  ever  experienced  in  Canada.  The 
attorney-general,  instituted  actions  of  so  harassing  a  nature,  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  petitioned ;  this  resulted  in  Mr.  Stuart's 
suspension  from  office.  But  he  assumed  such  a  fierce  and  deter- 
mined attitude  towards  the  then  governor.  Lord  Aylmer,  that  it 
led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his  high  office. 

But  to  come  to  the  most  important  period  of  Dr.  Nelson's 
life.  In  1837,  the  year  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  doctor  from  his  professional  con- 
nection with,  and  from  having  been  one  of  their  representatives  in 
Parliament,  possessed  great  influence  and  authority  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Richelieu  river,  where  the  outbreak  took  place. 
He  was  accordingly  appealed  to  on  all  political  questions  of  great 
moment ;  and  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  ''  Five  Counties/' 
was  chosen  chairman.  That  he  should  have  used  that  influence 
and  authority  for  the  base  purpose  that  he  did ; — ^to  excite  the 
Queen's  subjects  to  open  rebellion,  and  connect  himself  with 
Papineau,  the  great  chief  of  the  movement,  was  certainly  repre- 
hensible, and  drew  down  upon  him  and  the  others  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  government  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
An  armed  troop,  under  Colonel  Oore,  was  dispatched  to  arrest  him 
and  the  other  leadersand  conooctors  of  the  fomentation.  Br.  Nelson 
and  his  friends  hastily  retreated  to  his  residence,  where,  with  a 
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small  force  of  habitants,  they  made  all  the  resistance  they  possibly 
coald  to  the  demand  made  for  their  surrender.  Shots  were 
exchanged;  human  blood  was  spilled;  but  the  troops  had  to  retreat 
without  effecting  their  purpose.  Dr.  Nelson  and  some  friends  also 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  Mr.  Papineau,  having,  previous  to  the  fight, 
absconded.  They  made  a  part  of  their  way  to  the  frontier ;  and  aPter 
wandering  about,  and  suffering  many  privations  for  some  days,  were 
arrested  by  an  armed  force  from  Montreal.  Two  thousand  dollars 
had  been  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Nelson ;  and,  consequently  he 
was  conveyed  with  all  possible  speed  to  Montreal,  where  he  was 
coDfined  for  seven  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  pre- 
viously received  his  sentence,  which  was  banishment  for  life,  he 
was  with  other  persons  connected  with  the  rebellion,  taken  to 
Quebec,  and  placed  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  vessels,  in  order 
to  be  taken  to  the  West  Indies.  Previously,  however,  to  sailing, 
he  had  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Durham  a  message  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  his  advisers.  When  in  the  West  Indies,  the  exiles 
received  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
•  Lords  declaring  their  transportation  illegal ;  they  were  allowed  to 
depart,  and  reached  the  United  States,  1st  November,  1838.  In 
the  United  States  Nelson  remained  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
fession until  August,  1842,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  with 
a  wife  and  a  large  family,  to  begin  the  world  anew,  having  lost  all 
his  fine  property  by  fire.  Some  people  would  be  disposed  to  pity 
such  a  man,  but  the  more  numerous  proportion  of  loyal  citizens 
would  do  just  the  contrary.  Dr.  Nelson  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  was  doing,  when  he  joined  in  the  movement ;  he  was  in  happy 
circumstances,  and  had  secured  a  fortune  in  the  country  which  he 
wished  to  ruin.  He  well  knew  the  result,  if  he  was  captured  ;  and 
knowing  this,  he  rushed  madly  on  to  his  own  destruction  and  the 
rain  of  his  family.  Why  then  should  he  excite  any  compassion  or 
^seek  to  palliate  his  offence?  Happily  now,  we  can  look  on  his  aged 
form  with  feelings  of  tenderness,  for  he  has  deeply  atoned  for  the 
past;  and,  by  his  services  in  preserving  human  life  during  the 
time  when  fever  and  cholera  were  raging,  and  when  grim  death 
was  stalking  and  carrying  off  numberless  victims,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  a  great  many,  and  became  entitled  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  people  of  the  country.  But  not  to  depart  from  the 
**  even  tenor  of  our  way,"  in  1 845,  Doctor  Nelson  was  triumphantly 
elected  for  the  county  of  Richelieu,  in  opposition  to  the  great  Mr. 
D.  B.  Viger.  He  represented  that  county  for  two  parliaments, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  house  when  the  celebrated  rebellion  losses 
bill  wa8  discussed  and  passed.  When  the  hard  names  of  traitor 
and  rebel  were  hurled  against  him,  the  old  man  rose  in  his  place, 
and  in  a  determined  manner,  claimed  to  be  heard :  ^'  Those  who 
call  me  and  my  friends  rebels,",  said  he  "  I  tell  them  they  lie  in 
their  throats ;  and  here  md  evei^here  else,  J  hold  myself  respon« 
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Bible  for  the  assertion.  Bat,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  love  my  eonntry 
quite  as  much  as  myself,  if  to  be  araently  attached  to  the  British 
crown  and  our  glorious  sovereign  is  to  be  guilty  of  high-treason, 
then  I  am  a  rebel  indeed.  But  I  tell  those  gentlemen  to  their  teeth, 
that  it  is  they  and  such  as  they,  who  cause  revolutions,  who  pull 
down  thrones,  trample  crowns  into  the  dust  and  annihilate  dynas- 
ties. It  is  their  vile  acts  that  madden  people,  and  drive  them  to 
desperation.  As  for  my  own  great  losses,  wantonly  inflicted  as  they 
were,  I  cheerfully  make  no  clidm  for  thom ;  but  I  call  on  you  to 
pay  those  whose  property  you  destroyed  in  my  hands ;  and  I  am 
happy,  for  I  feel  that  with  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  Provi- 
dence, I  may  yet  honorably  by  my  own  exertions,  acquit  my  dues, 
advanced  as  I  am  in  years.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  others  with 
less  encouraging  prospects  before  them,  whose  only  crime  was, 
reposing  confidence  in  the  man  they  loved  and  trusted ;  pay  these 
unhappy  men,  I  ask  no  more.'' 

This  speech  was  certainly  a  very  novel  one,  and  the  request  still 
more  so ;  the  most  surprising  thing  is  that  the  doctor  was  allowed, 
in  those  exciting  times,  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject. 

Doctor  Nelson  reAised  re-election,  and  devoted  himself  with  his  ' 
wonted  energy  to  his  profession,  in  the  line  of  which  the  inspection 
of  prisons  clearly  ran.  He  was  made  inspector  of  the  prisons  in 
1851,  and  so  continued  until  December,  1859,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  board  of  prison  inspectors  for  the  two  pro- 
vinces. He  has  also  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  commissioner 
for  the  trial  of  small  causes — offices  which  he  threw  up  in  1837. 
He  has  repeatedly  been  elected  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
medical  board  and  college  of  surgeons.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  commissioners  during  the  prevalence  of  the  emi- 
grant fever  in  1847,  on  which  occasion  he  rendered  great  service 
in  preventing  the  spreading  of  that  dreadful  disease;  as  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  h^th  during  the  time  that  the  cholera 
raged  in  the  country.  He  was  also  likewbe  twice  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Montreal.  His  reports  on  prisons,  &c.,  are  well  written, 
and  contain  much  valuable  information. 


Right  Hon,  Sih  P.  B.  HEAD,  Baet.,  K.C.H. 

This  celebrated  author,  who  from  1835  to  1838,  governed  Upper 
Canada,  is  a  descendant  (k  the  same  ancient  Englii^  family  as  our 
late  much  esteemed  governor-general.    He  was  horn  near  Boiohester, 
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England,  in  the  year  1793,  and  entered  the  military  seryice  at  an 
early  age,  in,  we  believe,  the  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in 
which  he  served  with  some  distinction ;  was  present  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  campaign  under  Wellington,  and  bore  a  high  character  as 
an  engineer ;  so  much  so,  that  whilst  an  officer  of  that  distinguished 
corps,  he  received  from  a  mining  company  an  invitation  to  explore 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America,  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  Andes.  He  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1825,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  completed  the  work  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
company,  having  crossed  the  Pampas  four  times  and  the  Andes 
twice,  and  ridden  upwards  of  six  thousand  miles,  most  of  the  time 
unaccompanied.  His  ''  Rough  Notes/'  published  after  his  return 
to  England,  and  a  well  known  work,  give  a  graphic  description  of 
his  expedition.  But  however  suit^  Sir  Francis  was  for  the 
military  profession,  the  life,  it  appears,  did  not  please  him,  or  was 
it  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  having  ^ned  a  majority,  he  in 
1828,  retired  on  half  pay  from  the  service.  In  November,  1835, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  held 
office  during  the  distracted  period  of  1837,  and  until  1838.  He 
has  been  censured  for  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  tha 
province  during  the  rebellion,  and  accused  of  having  trifled  with 
the  dittiffected  parties  concerned;  be  that  as  it  may,  his  '^ Narra- 
tive "  of  the  events  which  took  place,  which  was  published  on  his 
return  to  England,  exonerates  him  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some,  from  the  charges  preferred,  and  justifies  the  course 
he  took  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Since  governing 
Canada,  Sir  Francis  has  not  re-entered  the  public  arena,  but  has 
lived  a  life  of  retirement.  His  reputation  will  be  highest  as  an 
author,  by  which,  indeed  he  is  principally  and  widely  known. 
His  "  Bvhhlet  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau/*  "  The  EmigraiU/' 
"  Life  of  Bruce,  the  African  traveller/'  *'  Faggot  of  French  sticks/' 
<<  Fortnight  in  IrelaneT*  and  his  most  recent,  and  it  is  said,  best 
work,  ^'  The  Horse  and  his  rider/'  are  all  both  amusing  and 
instructive  works,  and  have  been  favorably  commented  on  by  the 
press  of  England  and  America,  and  universally  read.  He  enjoys 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  from  England,  for  hb  services  to 
literature. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  married  in  1816,  a  daughter  of  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Somerville,  and  sister  of  the  16th  Lord  Somerville. 
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Sir  GEORGE  A.  WETHEEALL,  G.C.B. 

Few  can  be  ignorant  of  the  important  services  which  this 
gallant  and  skilful  general  rendered  to  Canada,  during  the  short 
time  he  remuned  amongst  us ;  and  we  are  sure  that  all  will  very 
gladly  welcome  a  notice  of  him,  however  brief  and  imperfect  it 
may  be.  ^    • 

Sir  George  is  a  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  Frederick  Wetherall, 
by  the  daughter  of  E.  Mytton,  Esquire,  and  was  born  at  Penton, 
Hants,  England,  in  1788.  Sir  George  pursued  his  studies  at 
Winchester,  and  in  the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  MilitaiT 
college,  with  much  success ;  and  first  entered  the  army  in  1804. 
Since  then  he  has  seen  much  arduous  service,  and  been  at  nearly 
all  the  foreign  and  colonial  posts  of  the  army.  Our  readers  will 
coincide  with  us  when  we  say,  that  any  honor  or  distinction  he 
may  have  received  from  his  sovereign  he  richly  merited.  In 
1807,  he  was  appointed  brigade-major  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope; 
and,  accordingly,  proceeded  thither.  In  1811,  he  served  at  the 
attack  and  conquest  of  Java,  for  which  he  received  the  war  medal^ 
and  one  clasp.  From  1822  to  1825,  he  was  military  secretary  to 
the  commanaer-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Madras ;  and  in  1826,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  judge-advocate,  in  India.  He  first  became 
connected  with  Canada  previous  to  the  disturbance  of  1837,  in  his 
capacity  of  military  secretary,  we  believe,  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  (Sir  John  Colborne.;  When  the  awftil  scenes  took  place 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  conseqnent  upon  the 
Papineau  faction  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion  ;  when  the  young 
and  brave  Lieutenant  Weir,  had  been  inhumanly  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  the  whole  loyal  population  of  Canada,  roused  as  a  lion 
from  his  den,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  miscreants, 
General  (then  Colonel)  Wetherall,  took  part  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
in  all  the  engagements  and  scenes  that  occurred ;  and  invariably 
acquitted  himself  with  much  distinction.  More  particularly,  may 
here  be  mentioned,  the  gallant  victory  which  he  achieved  over  the 
rebels,  at  St.  Charles  and  Point  Oliver,  with  a  small  force.  At 
the  former  place,  more  than  a  thousand  men  were  concentrated, 
who  doggedly  held  out  to  the  very  last,  even  until  their  intrench- 
ments  were  battered  away,  by  the  effective  fire  of  Wetherall's  few 
guns.  Fifty-six  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  many  wounded ; 
this  was  a  just  retribution  for  the  death  of  Weir,  and  his  country- 
men, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  Colonel  Wetherall's  military  skill  and 
judgment.     For  his  distinguished  servioes  during  the  rebellion, 
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he  was  made  a  companion  of  the  most  honorable  order  of  the 
Bath.'^  He  remained  in  Canada  until  the  year  1850,  filling  the 
post  of  deputy  adjutant-general,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  at  the  Horse  Guards.  In  1854^  he  had  risen  to  the 
high  post  of  adjutant-general,  and  colonel  of  the  84th  Regiment. 
In  1856,  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  in  recognition  of  his  high 
services  and  merits,  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthocHl ; 
and  next  year,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  a  rank  which 
he  at  present  holds;  and  commands  besides  one  of  the  military 
dtstriots  of  England. 


Hon.  Sib  CHAS.  S.  GORE. 

Sir  Gharlxs  Oobe,  whose  services  in  Lower  Canada  during 
the  rebellion  of  1837-8,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral  Sir  Oeorge  Wetherall,  conduced  so  much  to  its  sup- 
pression, is  the  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
bom  in  1798.  He  entered  the  army  in  1808,  and  by  his  peculiar 
talents  speedily  rose  to  distinction  in  the  service.  In  1811  he 
went  out  to  the  Peninsula,  and  served  throughout  the  campaign, 
was  present  and  one  of  the  storming  party  at  Fort  San  Francisco 
at  the  investment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  also  at  the  siege  and  storm- 
ing of  that  fortress  and  of  Badajos,  battle  of  Salamanca,  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Sir  Andrew  Barnard ;  and  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Sir 
James  Kempt  in  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive 
(9th,  10th,  and  11th  December),  Orthes  and  Toulouse.     He  was 

«The  people  of  the  dutriot  of  Montred,  sometisie  Aftenrarda  preaented  hia 

with  a  piece  of  plate,  which  bore  the  following  inacription  :— 

"To 

G.  A.  Wbthbrall,  C.B.,  K.H., 

Colonel  2nd  Bnttalion,  lat  Royal  Regiment, 

the  loyaliata  of  Montreal,  preaeni  thia 

teatimonial  of  gradtade,  for  hia  important 

aerricea  to  the  great  cause  of 

BniTiaH  comnxioii, 

in  the  defeat  of  the  rebela,  at  St.  Charlea,  on 

the  25th  Noyember,  1S37,  to  which,  by  ita 

moral  influence,  may  be  mainly  aacribed, 

under  Proyidenoe,  the  apeedy  arreat  of 

Inanrreetionaiy  movement; 

and  of  ij>x»ATiOK  of  hia  wisdom 

in  coMDVCT,  hia  ciallahtbt  in  actioii, 

and  hia  nBCT  in  victory." 
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also  in  the  action  of  San  Milan,  capture  of  Madrid,  stoiming  of 
the  Heights  of  Vera,  Bridge  of  Tanz6,  and  all  the  skirmishes  of 
the  light  division  from  1812  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814, 
after  which  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Kempt  with  the  troops 
sent  to  Canada  under  his  command ;  returned  to  Europe  in  time 
for  the  campaign  of  1815;  was  first  and  principal  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Quatre 
Bras,  where  his  horse  was  shot ;  Waterloo,  where  three  successive 
horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  at  the  canture  of  Paris.  For 
these  services  he  received  the  war  medal,  witn  nine  clasps. 

He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  a  few  years  since,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 


Sir  J.  R  EUSTACHE,  K.H. 

Sir  J.  R.  Eustace  is  the  fifth  son  of  General  Enstache  (repre- 
sentative of  the  Viscounts  of  Batlinglass,  a  title  under  attainder.) 
He  was  born  in  1795,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  Peter's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1816.  He 
adopted  the  military  service  as  his  profession,  and  in  November, 
1859,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  not  Jiowever 
before  he  had  seen  and  experienced  much  hard  service.  He  served 
in  Upper  Canada  during  the  campaign  of  1813-14  in  command  of 
a  troop  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons,  attached  to  the  division  of 
the  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Laae,  on 
the  23rd  July,  1814,  and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
outposts  and  pickets  during  the  siege,  was  present  at  the  atonning 
of  Fort  Erie,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  mentioned  in 
the  general  orders  of  1814,  upon  three  diflferent  occasions,  and  to 
receive  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  gallant  and  efficient 
services. 

In  1827  he  was  appointed  to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  aceom- 
panied  the  1st  battalion  of  that  distinguished  corps  to  Lower 
Canada  in  1838,  and  was  present  with  his  regiment  in  the  advance 
upon  Napierville  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  insurgents. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  high  sherifi*  of  Kildare,  a  poet  which 
he  still  continues  to  occupy. 
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LIEUT.^COLONEL  GRIFFIN. 

A  NOTiox  of  ihis  hi^-spirited  and  estimable  pablic  man  cannot, 
we  are  sore,  but  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Colonel 
Griffin  was,  aa  it  were,  bom  into  the  32nd  Kegiment,  with  which 
he  was  so  long  identified,  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Griffin,  late  of  her 
Majesty's  32nd  Regiment,  surgeon  of  the  military  prison  at  Quebec. 
He  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  En^bmd,  and  at  an  early  age  obtained 
a  commission  in  her  Majesty's  Kegiment  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1830.  His  winning 
manner,  (said  the  MontreaZ  Gazette)  his  kind  and  earnest  usefulness, 
Us  eood  and  reli^ous  life,  won  for  him  ihe  unfeigned  respect  of  the 
whole  of  that  miUitary  family.  Those  who  enjoyed  an  intimacy 
with  that  ''  band  of  brothers,'^  the  officers  of  the  32nd  Regimen^ 
will  remenoiber  well  that  with  them  the  familiar  name  of  '<  Frank" 
was  emphatically  a  household  word.  With  Inglis,  Griffin  served  at 
St  Sustaohe  during  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  1837.  Here  he 
first  attiaoted  notice.  On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  J.  Colbome,  now  Lord  Seaton,  a  military  magich 
fcn^,  with  civil  powers,  in  the  cbunty  of  Two  Mountains,  and  num- 
bers will,  even  now,  bear  grateful  testimony  to  his  unwearied  and 
successful  ezerftiond  in  mediating  between  exasperated  nationali- 
ties, to  protect  the  weak,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and  to  assuage  the 
herrom  of  civil  war.  This  noble  work  to  a  great  degree  accom- 
plished, he  was  removed  to  Montreal,  and  for  some  time  employed 
as  adjulant^neral  in  the  organisation  of  the  provincial  volun- 
teer force.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  deputy  adjutant- 
general  to  Iter  Majesty's  forces  at  Montreal,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  under  Lord  Seaton,  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  Richard  Jackson, 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  and  Lieutenant-General,  now  Sir  W. 
Sowan,  K.p.B.,  to  whom  he  was  military-secretary,  until  the  termi- 
nation of  hiA  command  in  1855,  when  he  proceeded  to  England, 
and  died  at  Torquay  in  Devonshire,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1858. 
Colonel  Griffin  through  life,  was  remarkable  for  the  ^scmpulous 
performance  of  duty,— of  all  duties,  the  foremost  with  him  was 
bis  duty  to  his  God. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  YOUNG,  K.H. 

Many  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  name  of  Major  Plomer 
Toung,  and  his  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  1838.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  Canada  at  that  period.  We 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  military  career. 

He  entered  the  armj  in  May,  1805,  as  cornet,  and  in  1806  gained 
his  lientenancy.  He  served  as  adjutant  of  the  89th  at  the  capture 
of  the  Isle-of-France  in  1810,  and  at  the  capture  of  Java  in  1811 
(for  which  he  received  the  war  medal  with  one  clasp),  <Ni  which 
last  service  he  was  wounded  in  the  action  of  Welteveden.  and 
at  the  storming  of  Fort  Corneliu;  and  was,  for  his  conduct  on 
those  occasions,  appointed,  by  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Bobert  Oillespie, 
major  of  brigade  to  the  Batavia  division  of  the  force.  He  accom- 
panied Sir  Robert  as  such  in  the  arduous  operations  against  Djoc- 
arta  in  1812,  which  terminated  by  the  storming  of  that  capital 
and  capture  of  the  Sultan.  Served  as  major  of  brigade  on  the 
expedition  to  Ava,  from  June,  1824,  until  the  close  <^  the 
Burmese  war  in  1826,  and  was  present  at  the  principal  afiairs 
during  that  period,  including  thh  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bangoon,  defeat  of  Bandoola's  army  at  the  Sheevedageen  Pagoda, 
Tavoy,  Mergui,  Kokein,  Denobiu,  Prome,  Melloon,  and  Pagahm 
Mew.  We  do  not  know  the  year  he  came  to  this  country.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  Johnstown  district  during  the  insnrreetion 
of  1838,  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  iJie 
brigands  under  Van  Scoultz,  at  the  Windmill  Point,  near  Prescott, 
on  the  13th  November  of  that  year,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  so 
as  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of  his  superior  officers,  and  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  waa  promoted  to  a  lieutenants 
colonelcy  by  brevet  in  consequence.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
promoted  to  his  present  rank.  • 


Hon.  J.  H.  WALLACE 

Was  born  on  the  7th  June,  1807,  and  was  son  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Featherstone 
Castle,  on  the  7th  of  January^  1854.    This  distingoiahed  noble- 
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man  was,  until  1844,  a  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  in  which  regiment  he  served  for  about  twenty-three 
years.  In  1888,  he  came  out  to  Canada  with  his  regiment,  and  in 
NoYember,  of  tJie  same  year,  was  selected  by  the  then  governor- 
general,  Lord  Seaton,  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  for  general 
service  in  Canada.  The  order  was  given  on  the  5th  of  November, 
and,  in  less  than  a  week,  he  had  the  regiment  of  ^'  Queen's  Yol- 
untoers,"  consisting  of  ten  companies,  of  one  hundred  rank  and 
file  each,  omtnized,  and  ready  to  take  the  garrison  duties,  which 
enabled  the  battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards  to  be  moved  up  the 
country.  The  high  state  of  discipline,  and  perfect  and  wonderful 
correctndss  with  which  the  Queen's  Volunteer  Light  Infantry  per- 
formed their  duties,  frequently  drew  forth  great  praise  from  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  and,  also  from  Major-General  Sir  James 
McDonell,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  garrison. 

Colonel  Hope  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  thorough  soldier, 
and  akhoogh  very  strict — for  he  would  never  allow  any  deviation 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  his  officers  or  men  to  pass  unnoticed — ^yet, 
his  kind  manner  of  putting  his  orders  in.ezecution,  won  for  him 
moBt  deservedly  the  esteem  and  regard  of  every  officer  and  man, 
under  his  command.  Colonel  Hope  was,  however,  not  only  beloved 
by  those  who  came  under  his  immediate  command,  but  by  every 
one  in  Quebec  who  had  the  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

Soon  after  he  lefl  Canada,  Colonel  Hope  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  his  uncle,  Lord  Wallace,  and  took  the  name  of  Wallace.  He 
married,  in  1887,  Lady  Mary  Francis  Nugent,  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  WestmeaUi,  and  left  by  her  three  sous  and  four 
daughteni. 


COLONEL  G.  HAMILTON,  op  HawkbsbubY* 

Among  the  many  loyal  and  valued  individuals  whose  lives  fell 
a  sacrifice  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  defence  of  Upper  Canada 
against  the  unprovoked  and  atrocious  invasions  of  its  soil  by  a 
ruthless  set  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  it  is  believed  that  the 
lamented  gentleman,  above  named  is  one  of  the  most  extensively 
deplored,  and  whose  death  inflicted  the  heaviest  blow  on  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
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April,  1781.    He  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age;  and  after 
a  long  Bojoum  at  Quebec,  where  he  was  extensiyely  engaged  in 
business  for  seyeral  years,  he  retired  from  that  city,  and  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  on  his  extensive  property  in  Hawkesbury,  in 
the  year  1811 ;  and  has,  with  a  few  sli^t  intervals,  remained  there 
until  his  death.      His  talents  and  acquirements  became  early 
known  to  the  goremment ;  and  on  a  formation  of  the  dislriet  of 
Ottawa  in  the  year  1816,  he  was  appointed  to  the  judgeship  of  the 
District  Court,  an  office  whioh  he  continued  to  diseha^  with 
exemplary  integrity  and  correctness  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
contributed  greatly,  by  his  energy  and  strict  enforoement  of  the 
laws,  to  create  and  maintain  the  high  degree  of  social  order  and 
quietness  for  which  the  Ottawa  district  has  been  so  long  favorably 
conspicuous.     He  held  also  several  other  honorable  and  confidential 
situations  under  the  government,  the  duties  of  which  he  invariably 
fulfilled  with  distinguished  fidelity  and  judgment.     His  politicid 
predilections  were  rigidly  conservative,  though  far  removed  from 
sycophancy  and  subserviency;  and  although  compelled  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  to  assume  the  chieftainship  of  his  party, 
his  unflinching  firmness  and  the  caustic  sev^ty  of  his  eloquence 
.  were  at  all  times  agreeably  relieved  and  modified  by  the  suavity  of 
his  demeanor  and  the  eenerority  of  his  conduct.     He  was  repeat^ 
edly  invited  by  the  lociu  government  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  but  he  invariably  declined  the  proposed  honor,  on 
the  patriotic  ground  that  he  oould  be  of  much  greater  service  to 
the  government  by  watching  over  its  interests  at  home.    As  Heut- 
enant-colonel  of  militia,  he  had  been  ordered  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  several  reserve  companies  for  possible  active  service 
against  the  American  brigands,  and  to  inspect  occasionally  tiieir 
state  of  organisation  and  discipline.     On  the  fourth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  he  travelled  for  this  purpose  to  Plantagenet,  where  he 
inspected  and  reviewed  the  reserve  company  of  that  township,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Kearnes.     The  weather  was  intensely  cold  and 
stormy,  and  it  was  while  reading  the  general  orders  to  the  men, 
and  addressing  them  at  length  upon  the  occasion,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  his  illness  manifested  themselves.     These  were  still 
further  increased  on  his  journey  home,  where  he  arrived  late  at 
night,  almost  dying  with  cold  and  exhaustion ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  instantly  applied,  and  unremittingly  continued  cares,  and 
assistance  of  several  medical  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  he  lan- 
guished until  the  7th  of  January^  1889,  when  dealih  reUeyed  him 
from  his  sufferings. 
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Hon.  M.  S.  BIDWELL. 

Mabshali.  Svriho  Bidwill,  a  name  (hat  figares  to  a  ooiiflid«r- 
able  extent  in  the  annals  of  Upper  Canada,  and  more  partionlarly 
during  the  period  immediately  anterior  to  the  rebellion,  was  an  able 
and  energ^o  legiriator,  and  a  elever  lawyer.  He  was  bom  in  Massa- 
ohaaotts,  before  the  treatv  of  1788,  and  settled  at  Bath,  G.  W., 
in  1811.  He  is  the  son  of  the  oelebrated  Barnabas  Bidwell,  who 
was  expelled  from  the  Upper  Canada  legislators,  on  acoonntof 
his  being  an  alien.  Shortly  after  whieh  eyent  he  was  trinmphantly 
retnmed  for  his  Other's  oonnty,  Lennox  and  Addingtcm,  and  twice 
was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly. 
The  oohmiiJ^oretaij,  in  1887,  directed  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  the  lien- 
tenant-goremor  of  Upper-Canada,  to  eleyate  him  to  the  bench, 
which  Sir  Francis,  for  some  good  reasons  of  his  own,  refused  to  do ; 
and  detecting  some  connection  of  his  with  the  rebels,  gaye  him  the 
option  of  either  allowing  him  (Sir  F.)  to  pemse  some  priyate  letters 
of  his  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  postmaster,  or  to 
leayetheproyince.  Mr.  Bidwell  prefiBrred  the  latter  altematiye,  and 
left  the  Upper  Proyince  for  the  States  in  1888  ;  and,  we  belieye, 
has  Dcyer  retomed  ;  he  has  bnilt  up  fixr  himself  a  looratiye  pnus- 
tice  at  the  New  York  bar,  and  is  considered  tha*e  an  eminent  prao- 
titioBer. 


DOCTOR  ROBERT  NELSON. 

Doctor  Nblsok  is  both  a  man  of  celebrity  and  notoriety.  His 
name  figures  in  the  history  of  Canada  as  the  leader  and  originator 
of  the  lamentable  and  unhappy,  as  well  as  Indiorons  inyasioo  of 
Canada  in  1888.  Belieying  that  a  sketch  of  him  wonld  proye  in- 
teresting to  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Canada,  we  nerewith 
giye  all  the  infonnation  which  we  haye  been  enabled  to  gather 
concerning  him. 

He  was  bom  in  January,  1794,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  late  oelebrated  Doctor  Amoldi,  of  Montreal ;  and  eyen 
before  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  he  had  raised  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  talented  and  cleyer  young  man,  and  one  likely  to  rise 
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to  the  head  of  his  profoBsion.  While  yet  in  his  youth  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  a  re^ment  oaUed  the  ''  Indian  Warriors/'  and 
served  daring  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  celebrated  doctors  of  the  day.  It  is  told  that  on  one 
occasion  an  influential  patient  of  his  had  had  a  ball  lodged  in  his 
thigh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  which  Dr.  Nelson  was  unable  to 
eoctraot,  went  to  England  to  consult  some  of  the  medieal  odebrities 
there.  These,  on  ascertaining  who  had  attended  him  in  Canada, 
said,  ''  if  Dr.  Nelson  is  unable  to  do  anything  for  you,  we  axe  per- 
fectly sure  we  can  do  nothing/'  The  gentleman  retnmed  and  died 
without  the  ball  having  been  extracted.  Having  been  prominently 
mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  after  a  warm  contest^  the 
Doctor  was  elected  in  1827,  conjointly  with  M.  Papineau,  to  re- 
present  the  cit^  of  Montreal  in  Parliament.  He  soon,  however, 
withdrew  fix)m  that  position  to  devote  his  time  solehr  to  his  profes- 
sion, which  he  loved  beyond  all  other  things.  He  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  scenes  being  enacted  on  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  autumn  of  1887  ;  but  he  was 
arrested  certainly  without  any  justifiable  cause,  and  cast  into  prison 
on  the  news  arriving  of  the  result  of  the  fight  between  his  brother 
and  the  royal  troops  ;  after  a  time  he  was  admitted  to  bail. 

In  1888,  the  most  eventful  periodof  his  career,  he  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Being  induced  by  a 
number  gST  dissatisfied  and  disloyal  persons  of  Oanada^  as  well  as 
some  ^^syQipathizers"  from  the  States,  to  take  up  anna  against 
his  country,  and  thus  entered  madly  a^  chief  into  the  chimerical 
scheme  of  invading  Canada,  which  proved  abortive  and  awfully 
disastrous  to  those  engaged  in  it.  His  property  was  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  his  debts  accumulated.  He  himself,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  wended  his  way  to  CaUfomia,  where,  by  patient  induatiy, 
he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  which  he  unwisely  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  an  agent  who  swindled  him  out  of  every  shilling.  He 
is  now,  we  understand,  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  practices  as  a 
consulting  surgeon. 

He  has  translated  Hupeland's  system  of  medicine,  and  has  writ- 
ten several  valuable  articles  for  various  medical  publications  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  history 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Canada,  in 
1882,  as  well  as  a  disquisition  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  conta- 
gion and  infection. 


I  ■     rfc  II  >i 
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Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  MORIN. 

AuoiTSTiN  NoBBBBT  MoBiK,  another  name  well  known,  and  to 
a  great  extent  conneeted  with  the  history  of  the  lower  province 
at  sodie  (tf  its  most  interesting  epochs. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Michel,  district  of  Quebec,  in  1803,  and  re- 
ceived his  edneation  at  the  seminary  of  that  ancient  citv,  where 
his  progress  was  both  rapid  and  briUiant,  and  elicited  the  enoo- 
miums  of  all  those  over  and  conneoted  with  him.  He  stadied  law 
under  the  kte  Honorable  D.  B.  Vigor,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Montreal  in  1828.  As  the  greatest  ambition  of  all  onr  Canadian 
lawyers  is  to  be  elected  to  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
Uiat  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  oratorical 
and  other  powers,  and  be  enabled  to  establish  a  reputation  and 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
finally  attain  the  bench,  young  Morin  was,  in  1880,*  returned  to 
Parliament,  being  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  speedily 
made  his  way  by  his  peculiar  abilities  over  those  who  had  sat  in  the 
house  for  lengthened  periods.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  discus- 
sions and  questions  of  the  day,  and  displayed  muoh  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  the  arguments  which  he  set  forth.  So  valued  and 
appreciated  was  he  by  his  party,  that,  when  in  1834,  a  person  was  to 
be  deputed  by  the  Aisusembly  to  carry  their  petitions  on  the  state  of 
the  province,  to  Mr.  Vigor,  then  in  England,  and  to  sustain  that 
gentleman  in  his  representations  before  the  English  ministry,  he 
was  selected  to  perform  that  responsible  and  onerous  duty ;  and 
he  returned  only  after«he  had  done  all  in  his  power  and  might  to 
carry  out  the  ends  of  his  party  and  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received.  Mr.  Morin  is  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  energy  of 
character,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  stopped  in  what  he  had  taken 
in  hand.  Let  whatever  obstacles  rise  in  his  path,  he  would  over- 
come them.  Having  continued  |in  the  legislature  after  the  union, 
he  entered  the  liibntaine-Baldwin  ministxy,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1842,  as  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  remained 
in  that  offioe  until  December,  1848.  In  1844,  he  was  elected 
BimuHaneously  for  the  counties  of  Saguenay  and  Bellechasse, 
but  selected  to  sit  for  the  latter  county.  He  was  returned 
again  by  the  same  constituency  in  the  general  election  of  1848, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  speakership  of  the  house,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  1851,  when,  jointly  with  the  great  Mr. 
Hincks  as  the  premier,  they,  formed  the  celebrated  government 
that  bears  their  names;  and  he  accepted  the  office  of  provincial 
secretary  of  the  province,  and  was  elected  for  tto  county  of  Terre- 


bonne.  From  Angnst,  ISSS,  to  Jannaiy,  1865|  he  wu  oommu- 
rioner  of  orown  lands ;  and  in  that  year  was  raised  to  the  bench 
as  a  jadg|e  of  the  Snperior  Court  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1859,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  oommission  for  codifying  the  laws 
of  Lower  Canada^  a  position  which  he  eontinnes  to  retain,  reflecting 
in  that  capacity  both  honor  and  credit  on  himself  and  the  country. 
Kage  thus  speiks  of  him,  in  his  ^^Lift  of  Lord  Metcalfe  " : — 

^'  Mr.  Morin  a  French  Canadian,  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 
He  had  been  thrown  in  early  life,  by  the  troubles  of  his  country, 
into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics ;  but  I  beUeye  had  followed  the 
law  as  a  profession.  His  character,  as  described  to  Metcalfe,  would 
have  fitted  well  the  hero  of  a  romance.  With  administratiTe 
abilities  of  the  highest  class,  yast  powers  of  application,  and  an 
extreme  line  of  order,  he  united  a  rare  conscientiousness  and  a 
noble  self-devotion,  which  in  old  times  would  have  carried  him 
cheerfully  to  the  stake.  His  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  water. 
He  was  utterly  without  selfishness  and  guile.  And  he  was  of  so 
sensitive  a  nature,  and  so  confiding  a  disposition,  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  he  was  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  and  as  simple  aa  a 
child.  BuU  for  these — ^ihe  infirmities  only  of  noble  nunds— he 
might  have  been  a  great  statesman.  If  the  enthusism  and 
demonstrativeness  of  his  character,  rendered  him  a  striking  contaat 
to  Secretary  Harrison,  he  was  in  these  and  other  respects  also 
remarkably  dissimilar  to  Mr.  Receiver-Oeneial  Dunn." 


Right  Rev.  J.  J.  LARTIGUE. 

This  most  estimable  and  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Montreal, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1777. 

He  was  named,  by  Pope  Pius  YIL,  on  the  Ist  Febniair,  1820, 
bishop  of  Felmessa  in  Lyoia,  and  snffiragan  bishop  to  the  bishop  of 
Quebec,  for  the  district  of  Montreal.  He  was  consecrated  in  the 
parochial  cburoh  of  Montreal,  by  his  Grace  Bishop  Pleasis,  on  the 
2lBtJanuMy,  1821. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  fcHr  the  firm  and  determined  stand  which 
he  took  in  1887,  against  P^ineau  and  his  party,  when  therr  wished 
to  deluee  the  land  with  blood,  and  to  bring  ruin  and  disboiior  on 
the  heads  of  the  simple  Kabitante  of  Lower  &nada.  By  the  vigor- 
ous and  well-timed  measures,  which  Bishop  Lartigue  adxvpted,  in 
conjuring  the  pe<^le  to  abstain  from  all  the  horrors  and  misenes  of 
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oinl  war,  Mid  in  denomraiiig  the  rebels  at  the  altam  and  oonfBe- 
sionab  of  hie  ohwch,  he  did  good  eenriee,  both  to  hk  ohoroh  and 
to  the  erown,  under  vhioh  he  eenred. 


Hon.  JOHN  MAITLAND,  aB. 

Colonel  Maitland  was  a  son  of  the  but  Earl  of  Landerdale, 
and  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  undoubtedly  made  his  way  to  great  distinction.  His  name  is 
linked  with  the  nistory  of  Canada,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
western  section  of  it,  as  the  gallant  colonel  of  the  brave  32nd  Begi- 
ment,  and  as  the  victor  of  a  splendid  victory  over  the  American 
brigands,  at  Point  Pel^e  Island,  in  lake  Ene,  on  the  3rd  March, 
1838.  Unfortunately  he  caught  a  severe  cold  on  the  march  to,  and 
during  the  attack  on  the  island,  which  speedily  overpowered  him,  and 
brought  on  a  disease,  which  carried  him  to  his  grave.  He  died  at 
London,  C.  W.,  on  the  18th  January,  1839.  No  one  was  ever 
more  sincerely  regretted  than  this  meritorious  officer,  from  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  down  to  the  humble  privates  in  his 
regiment,  all  mourned  his  death.  Previous  to  his  connection  with 
Canada^  he  had  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  extra  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Houston;  and  in  1816,  was  appointed  an 
bspeeling-field-offioer  in  the  Ionian  Islands^  from  whi^h  he  ex- 
changed into  the  82nd  Regiment. 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  ELZEAR  BEDARD, 

Was,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Bedard  fiunily,  a  piominent 
politician  and  legislator.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Lower 
Canada  AsBembly,  and  the  reputed  &ther  of  the  oelebrated  ninety- 
two  reaohitionB  ^'although,  we  believe,  Judge  Mdrin  has  more  claim 
to  that  distinction.  M.  Bedard  became  puisn^  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Qaeen's  Bench,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  htte  Judge  Panet, 
was  in  fiiror  (in  1838)  ol  establishing  the  law  of  habeas  carpus  by 
sabstitutang  the  atatnte  of  Charles  II.  for  the  provindal  ordinance 
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of  1T84.  H«  was  supMided  bom  tiie  faeaehy  bmt  aftenrardb  rein- 
Blated.  He  rahMqwendy  entered  into  a  eontest  irilli  the  Henora- 
ble  Jnstioe  Day  as  to  preoedeneei  and  the  qnealum  vas  lefeired 
to  the  Imperial  Goyemment^  the  deoision  of  which  resulted  in  his 
layor,  but  only  anrtyed  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  a 
yictim  of  cholera^  and  died  at  Montreal  in  1849. 


ETIENNE  PARENT,  Esq.,  ' 

Assistant  Peovincial  Ssobktabt,  (East.) 

Ws  oonld  hardly  omit  in  snoh  a  work  some  notice  of  thb  well 
known  official  whose  career  has  been  respectable  and  saccessful. 
Mr.  Parent  was  born  on  the  2nd  May,  1801,  on  his  father's  &nn  at 
Beanport,  near  Quebec.  He  reoeiyed  his  education  at  the  semi- 
nary of  that  city,  where  the  generality  of  the  gallic  Canadians  of 
the  Quebec  district,  graduated  until  the  foun^ition  of  the  Laval 
uniyersity.  Youne  as  Mr.  Parent  was,  ere  he  left  school  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  political  writer  and  a  profound  scholar. 
The  stoiy  goes  that  after  he  lefl  the  seminary,  some  influential 
friends,  high  in  office  in  the  lower  proyinoe  at  the  present  time, 
determined  to  put  his  talents  as  a  writer  to  i^he  test.  With  that 
yiew  they  proceeded  to  his  fiither's  farm,  where  they  found  young 
Parent  commendably  engaged  assisting  his  aged  parent  in  farm 
operations.  Being  struck  with  his  nobleness  of  mind,  exhibited  in 
this  act  of  filial  acquiescence,  they  offered  him  the  editorship  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  French  journal  then  published  in  the 
proyince,  Le  Canadieny  which  offer  he  accepted,  and  he  edited 
that  paper  for  three  years  yiz.,  from  1822  to  1825.  He  then  entered 
into  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Casgrain,  to  study  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  subsequently  into  the  office  of  the  late  Chief-Justice 
Vallier^  de  St.  lUal,  who  was  then  practising  in  Quebec.  But 
the  bar,  apparently,  was  not  Mr.  Parent's  forte,  for  shortly  after  he 
had  been  receiyed  and  had  practised  for  a  short  period,  he  gayo  up 
the  profession  for  an  appointment  as  French  translator  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada.  With  this  office  he  likewise  hdd 
the  law  clerkship,  and  he  afterwards  served  Sh  librarian  of  the  same 
house.  These  appointments  he  subsequently  resigned,  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Canadioiy  which  he  edited  for  a  period  of  feorteen 
years,  rendering  it  by  his  eztensiye  knowledge,  his  purttj  and 
elegMoe  of  style  and  force  of  reasoning  the  politioal  standard  of  the 
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French  Oanadkiui,  and  ike  beBiespoaei^  of  Aeir  ykmn.  Umm 
dung  ihk  period  ef  his  life  (1838)  Uiat  he  underwent  impriacMi- 
ment  in  the  Qoebeo  jail  for  giTing  too  bold  an  ezpreanen  to  aome 
extreme  polit^  opinions  in  his  newspaper.  At  the  nnion  of  the 
pionneesy^Mr  Pttrent  was  retnmed  to  Ptarliament  for  the  ooonty 
of  Sagnenay;  and  he  oonttnned  to  sit  therein,  nntil  respeMibifl 
goTemment  was  estaUiahed  under  Sir  Charles  Bagot^  when  he 
Tacated  his  seat  to  aoeept  the  responmble  appointment  of  clerk 
of  the  Ezeontive  Conncil,  which  he  held  till  1847,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  be  aasiBtant-secretary,  east,  an  office  in  which  he  still 
oontinnes,  and  has  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties. 
Biband  says  of  him,  '^  His  series  of  lectures  on  political  economj, 
labor  and  material  progress,  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
enlightened  minds  of  America.''  Mr.  Pareot,  although  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  is  as  robust  and  active  as  ever.  His  mother  only 
died  a  few  mouths  ago,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  which  makes  us 
imagine  that  he  will  be  spared  to  the  country  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  and  that  such  may  be  the  case  we  sincerely  trust. 


Hon.  THOMAS  BADCLIFF, 

An  efficient  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  a  retired  military  officer,  bom  1794 ;  died  at  Kingston,  C.  W.| 
where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  on  9th  Jane,  1841.  He 
served  his  country  gallantly  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  he 
followed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  through  the  whole  of  the  Peninsu^ 
lar  campaigns,  during  which  he  received  eight  wounds;  and,  in  the 
late  rebellion  in  Canada,  distinguished  himself  as  the  commaDder 
of  the  militia  on  the  western  frontier,  and  captured  the  piratical 
schooner  Anuy  having  on  board  several  rebel  leaders. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  MOODIE.      . 

This  gallant  soldier  was  a  native  of  the  neighborhood  of  Dun- 
fermline, in  Fifeshire ;  and,  having  joined  the  army  very  early  in 
life,  and  seen  much  of  the  severest  service  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
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fose  to  the  rank  of  Kentoiuuit-ookmel  of  the  104th  Beffiment  He 
served  in  Canada  during  the  American  war  of  1814,  and  distin- 
bniahed  himself  in  manr  sharp  affiurs  with  the  enemy.  He  was 
gresent  at  the  battle  of  Qoeenaton,  where  he  acted  with  great 
praveiT.  Aboat  the  year  1822,  he  returned  to  ScotUnd,  and 
leaded  at  St.  Andrew's  for  the  education  of  his  family.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  town  until  1885,  when  he  again  came  to  Oaaada,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  a  yaluaUe  and  eztensiTe  tract 
of  land  which  he  hM  acquired  near  Toronto,  and  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  insuroents,  in  Deoember,  1838.  He  left  behind  him 
his  widow,  a  Canadian  lady  of  Scottish  extraction,  two  sons  and 
three  daughtors. 


Sir  R.  H.  BONNYCASTLE. 

Sir  RiCHABB  Hinrt  Bonntoastlb,  Knight,  son  of  |ihe  late 
John  Bonnycastle,  Esouire,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royml 
Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich,  was  bom  in  1791 ;  he  married  in 
1814,  a  daughter  of  Captain  William  Johnstone.  In  1825,  he 
became  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and,  in  1848,  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  He  served 
at  Flushing  in  1809 ;  in  America,  from  1812  to  1815 ;  was  oom- 
maDdine  royal  engineer  in  Canada  West,  fVom  1837  to  1839; 
received  his  knighUiood  for  services  in  the  defence  of  Kingston,  in 
Canada,  in  1837- ;  was  commanding  royal  engineer  in  Newfoond- 
hmd;  and  published  a  work  on  Newfoundland — *^  The  Canadas 
in  1841."  Me  is  abo  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  "  Canada 
cu  it  vof ,  i$y  and  may  be^*  dpe. 

Sir  Biohard  was  an  officer  of  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements,  lealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  an  ardent 
student,  and  leaving,  at  his  demise  in  1848,  a  mass  of  interesting 
writings  on  Canada — the  most  important  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
These  have  been  published. 
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Hon,  p.  D.  DEBARTZCH, 

A  MXMBSB  of  aome  ropate  in  the  Lower  Canadian  party  of  1837. 
He  fint  entered  the  l^^islatore  as  a  member  of  the  AasemblTy  in 
ISlOy  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  of  the 
dsjy  in  which  he  assuredly  performed  a  distinguished  part^  not  only 
by  his  aetiyity  and  enei^  in  carrying  out  the  projects  of  his  party, 
but>  also  by  hu  oratorical  powers^  which  were  great  He  was  elevated 
to  the  Upper  House  in  lold;  and  there,  as  in  the  other  chamber, 
remained  a  steadfast  ally  and  friend  of  his  party.  He  founded  a 
journal  in  Montreal,  which  oontributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
excite  the  people  to  the  himentable  outbreak  of  ISSl;  and  he  pro- 
tected and  defended  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

We  do  not  know  the  period  of  his  death. 


Hon.  a.  MoDONELL. 

Ths  Honobablb  Albxandbr  MoDonell,  at  one  time  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  was  a  native  of  Inver- 
ness, SeotUnd,  having  been  bom  there  in  the  year  1760.  He  died 
at  Toronto,  on  ike  18th  March,  1842.  An  Upper  Canadian 
journal  thus  eulogised  hb  character  on  that  occasion : — 

"  Throughout  a  residence  in  this  country,  almost  from  boyhood, 
he  sustained  a  high  character  for  loyalty  and  public  virtue,  and  has 
now  sunk  to  his  rest,  amid  the  regrets  of  a  community  who  loved 
him  far  the  mild  excellence  of  his  domestic  and  private  character^ 
no  less  than  they  esteemed  him  as  a  public  man.'^ 


ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  M.RP. 

A  Canadian  histobian  and  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  for 
a  lengthened  period,  an  inhabitant  of  Canada;  bom  in  1788;  died 
at  QiMbec,  on  the  18th  October^  1866. 
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^  The  name  of  Mr.  Christie  is  well  known  for  his  Uteraiy  prodne- 
tions,  as  well  as  for  his  parliamentary  career.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  remember  the  cironmstanee  of  his  being  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1829^  on  the  ground  of  his  having  misadvised 
the  government  to  dismiss  certain  magistrates  fhnn  the  commission 
of  the  peace  for  their  political  opinions  and  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
He  was  again  retnmed  by  his  constitaents,  and  again  erpeiled, 
and  continued  deprived  of  a  seat  mntil  the  uniony  after  whioh  be 
was  again  elected  by  the  same  oonstituencyy  and  remained  a  member 
until  the  general  election  of  1854.  Mr.  Christie  was  at  varioos 
times  a  contributor  by  his  pen  to  the  Quebee  Gkatem^  wken  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Honorable  John  Neilson,  and  subseqaentiy  to 
the  Quebec  Mercury,  His  writings  were  vigorous,  and  showed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  the  oouutry. 
He  was  rather  a  violent  and  crotehetty  pditnuaA,  and  his  hot 
temper  greatly  impaired  his  pditioal  utiMtv.  His  principal  literary 
labor  is  his  *^  HUtory  of  Vamada;"  valuable  as  a  compikfaony 
but  otherwise  not  deserving  the  name  of  history,  or  even  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  being  a  connected  and  clear  narrative  of  evento. 


Hon,  peter  MoGILL. 

A  RBSIDSNT  of  Montreal  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  Mr. 
McGill's  name  is  identified  with  the  wel&re,  progress,  and  prosperity 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  McGill,  we  learn,  is  a  Scotohman  by  birth — and,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire,  or  Gallaiv^y — came  to 
Canada  in  1809,  in  connection  with  the  old,  and,  by  the  last 
generation,  highly  respected  firm  of  Parker,  Oerraid,  Oglivie  A 
Co.,  with  whom  he  continued  a  partner  for  some  years.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  firm  of  Porteous,  Hancox,  McCuteheon  A 
Cringan — his  name  being  then  McCuteheon,  which  he  shortly 
after  consented  to  change  to  that  of  McOill,  at  the  request  of  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  Mr.  McOill,  of  Toronto,  whose  heir  he  became, 
inheriting  his  extensive  and  valuable  property  in  Upper  Canada. 
Mr.  McOill  subsequently  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business  with 
the  late  Mr.  Dunn,  under  the  firm  of  Peter  MoGili  A  Co.,  which 
firm  was  dissolved  some  years  ago,  since  which  time  Mr.  McOill's 
connection  with  mercantile  life  mainly  consisted  in  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  to  whieh  office  he  was 
yearly  elected  from  June  1834  until  June,  I860,  when,  fami  the 
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state  of  his  health,  he  resigned  it.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a 
saoceflsftd  and  enterpriBing  merchant  and  man  of  bnainess  alone 
that  Mr.  MoOill  gained  the  eminent  position  he  so  long  held  in 
Canada.  In  pnblio  as  in  private  life — as  a  statesman  and 
philanthropist  as  well  as  a  merchant  and  banker — ^he  eanally 
seeued  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  feltow-oitiiens,  and  out  a 
year  or  two  befim  his  death,  ere  his  health  foiled  him,  he  held 
and  seafensly  perfonned  the  duties  of  the  foUowing  variens  and 
important  offices: — ^besides  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Coiueil,  m  office  which  he  had  held  before  as  well  as  after  the 
onion,  he  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  governor  of 
the  University  of  McOill  College,  director  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailmad  Oompany,  governor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
president  of  the  Lay  Assoeiation  of  Montreal  in  connection  with 
the  Ohnreh  of  Scotland,  president  of  the  Canadian  School 
Society,  chairman  of  the  Colonial  Life  Assurance  Company,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  and  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Qneen's  College,  Kingston.  Most  of  these  offices  were  connected 
with  social  life,  but  in  politieal  life  Mr.  MoGill's  services  were  also 
flooght  for  and  readily  obtained.  He  was  for  some  time  an  Exe- 
cutive Councillor  and,  in  1843,  was,  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  offered  the 
speakership  of  the  Legislative  Councilman  office  which,  although 
he  then  declined  it,  he  afterwards,  in  1847,  accepted  and  held  until 
the  foUowing  year,  when  with  his  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
he  resigned  it.  Mr.  MoGill  was  also,  for  many  years,  president 
of  the  Montreal  Bible  Society,  and  when  he  resigned  the  office,  in 
1843,  not  only  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  society  for  his 
loDg  and  zealous  services,  but  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bono- 
nury  governors  of  the  society,  then  created.  He  was  also  the  first 
chairman  o£  the  first  railroad  company — the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Champbun— established  in  Canada,  from  its  commencement,  in 
1834,  until  the  completion  of  its  road,  in  1838.  For  many 
years,  daUng  firom  its  oomlnencement  in  1835,  he  was  pre- 
Bidenty  and  gave  much  of  his  time,  and  no  small  amount  of 
hia  means,  in  supporting  the  National  Society  of  St.  Andrew. 
He  also  served  the  office  of  mayor  of  Montreal  from  1840 
to  1842,  during  which  period  many  and  great  improvements 
were  e£fected  in  that  city.  In  short,  whe^er  as  a  statesman 
ud  politician,  a  useful  and  active  member  of  our  municipal  govern- 
loent,  or  as  patriotic,  liberal-minded  and  philanthropic  citicen,  it 
would  be  difiacult,  if  not  impossible,  to  name  any  man  who,  in  the 
community  of  Montreal,  or  indeed  in  any  community,  so  deser- 
vedly merited  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow-men  as  the  late 
Mr.  McGilL  He  died  at  his  residence  Beaver  Hall  Place,  Mon- 
treal oil  the  28th  September  1860. 
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Hon.  JOHN  MOLSON. 

This  gentleman,  to  whose  liberalitj,  phihntbrophy  and  gene- 
rosity Montreal  owes  so  mneh,  was  bom  in  tluit  dty,  tm  Uie  14tii 
October  1787. 

Mr.  Molson  was  of  English  descent,  his  father,  the  late  H<nior- 
able  John  Molson,  having  come  to  Canada  in  1782,  being  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Two  years  afterwards,  haying  deter- 
mined to  settle  in  this  province,  he  returned  to  Bnglmd,  and 
haying  jnst  come  of  age,  he  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on 
the  security  of  his  estate  of  Snake  Hall  and  Moulton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire,  the  whole  of  which  he  sunk  in  building  a  brewery  in 
Montreal,  then  an  inconsiderable  town  of  a  few  ^ousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

Finding  his  means  insufficient  to  complete  his  plans,  he  again 
went  to  England,  and  returned  with  a  furtner  sum  of  money,  whieh 
he  expended  with  a  like  result.  Determined  not  to  be  defeated, 
he  yisited  England  a  third  time,  sold  out  his  property,  and  with 
the  balance  was  jnst  enabled  to  get  his  brewery  into  operation.  The 
foundation  of  the  ample  fortunes  which  the  Molson  family  have 
since  acquired  was  thus  laid  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  inherited  estate ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  also  true  of  several  other  well-known 
Canadian  names. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  celebrated  Fulton  launched  his  first  steamer 
on  the  Hudson;  and  two  years  later  the  first  movement  towards  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  made  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Molson.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  M.  again  went  to  England  and 
brought  out  engineers  and  other  workmen,  with  such  parts  of  the 
machinery  as  could  not  be  made  in  Cahada.  The  first  vessel  placed 
upon  our  waters  was  the  Accommodatuniy  a  smaU  boat  72  feet  in 
length,  16  feet  beam,  and  propelled  by  an  engine  built  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  not  more  than  six  horse  power. 

Two  years  later,  vis.,  in  1811,  another  vessel,  the  SwifUurey  was 
launched  by  Mr.  Molson,  and  in  the  following  year  did  the  state 
some  service  in  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores  during  the  war 
with  the  United  States  in  1812.  These  vessels  were  placed  on  the 
route  between  Moniareal  and  Quebec,  and  were  soon  after  replaced 
b^  him  with  the  MaUhamf  Lady  Sherbrooke  and  others  of  supe- 
rior tonnage  and  power. 

Later  in  life  the  elder  Mr.  Molson  became  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  at  a  time  of  great  commercial  difficulty,  Benjamin 
Holmes,  Esquire,  being  made  cashier  at  the  same  period ;  ainco 
which  time  that  institution  has  attamed  the  high  position  it  has 
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fliiioe  pieMrred.  Mr.  Mobon,  senr.,  was  abo  a  member  of  the 
Exeoative  Oouneil  of  Lower  Canada.  He  died  in  1836,  in  tlie 
Eeventy-eeooiid  year  of  his  a^. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  eonneoted  with  his  father  in  all 
his  eftterprises,  first  in  his  fiither's  service,  then  fer  a  short  time  in 
opposition,  when  hb  fisidier  gave  him  a  vessel  to  set  him  up  in 
bttainesB,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner,  and  we  believe  we  are  ocmreet 
m  saving  that  it  was  not  a  litUe  owing  to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  son  that  the  Either  add^  largely  to  the  handsome 
competence  of  whieh  he  died  poMooflc4* 

A  striking  instance  of  the  business  capadty  of  the  son  has  often 
been  mentioned.  The  boat  given  him  by  hb  father  was  of  inferior 
power  and  speed,  but  the  yonng  man  was  not  to  be  outdone.  The 
river  was  not  lighted  and  buoyed  as  at  present,  and  it  was,  there- 
foie,  deemed  umsafe  to  mn  after  dark.  The  son,  however,  ran  hb 
boat  all  night,  and  by.  working  while  otiiers  slept,  made  the  best 
time  with  the  slowest  boat. 

At  a  later  period  when  railroads  were  introduced,  Mr.  Molson 
took  an  active  part  in  their  introdnction  into  Canada,  and  was 
president  of  the  first  railroad  opened  in  the  province, — the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Champlain,  of  whicn  he  continued  a  director  until 
bis  demise.  Nor  was  he  leas  active  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
our  monetaiy  institutions.  He  had  felt  the  want  of  these  in  early 
life,  when  he. kept  guard  over  hb  father's  strong  box,  and  paid  out 
the  Englbh  guineas,  French  crowns,  and  Spanbh  pieces,  to  hb 
numerous  workmen.  He  became  a  director  in  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  but  retired  to  make  room  for  hb  father  at  the  period 
already  referred  to.  Resuming  hb  seat  at  the  board  on  the  retire- 
ment of  hb  father  from  the  presidency,  he  remained  in  the 
direction  till  1853,  when,  in  oouDcction  with  hb  brother,  William, 
be  estdblbhed  the  Molson  Bank,  under  the  free  banking  act,  but 
which  obtained  a  charter  in  1854,  when  his  young  brother,  Thomas, 
also  became  a  brge  shareholder  in  that  institution. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Molson  was  highly  conservative;  and  when 
tbe  Special  Council  replaced  the  Parliament  in  1837,  he  was 
called  to  a  seat  in  it.  He,  however,  never  desired  to  enter  public 
life.  He  preferred  to  assbt  in  carrying  out  those  public  improve- 
ments which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  himself  and  otners,  to  develop 
tbe  resources,  and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  hb  native  country. 

Having  shouldered  hb  musket  in  1837,  he,  with  many  other 
loyd  men,  felt  keenly  the  passiiig  of  the  rebellion  losses  bill  of 
1849 ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  signers  of  the  &moii8  annexation 
manifesto  at  that  time,  a  proceeding  for  which  he  was  deprived  of 
bis  commissions  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  colonel  of  the  militia; 
tbe  offers  afterwards  made  by  government  to  reinstate  him,  he 
respectfully  declined. 

As  a  private  citisen,  Mr.  Molson  was  highly  esteemed.    The 
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OMue  of  edmoation  waA  phUanthropy  eyer  found  in  him  a  ftie&d, 
and  there  is  aoaroely  an  important  ednoational  or  charitable  inati- 
tation  in  Montreal  with  which  his  name  has  not  been  connected. 
The  Molson  chair  in  the  McOill  college,  endowed  by  the  liberality 
of  the  three  brothers,  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
munificence  and  pnbHc  spirit.  As  a  governor  for  many  yeus  of 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  from  the  presidency  of  which  he 
retired  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death,*  owing  to  his  failing 
health,  his  zeal  will  be  long  remembered,  which,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  hb  business  engagements,  often  surprised  his  coad- 
jutors, in  the  management  of  that  benevolent  institution.  The  old 
and  respected  genUeman  died  at  his  residence  Belmont  Hall,  Mon- 
treal, on  the  12th  of  July,  1860,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  uni- 
versally regretted,  we  may  say,  by  all  parties  in  his  native  city, 
and  by  a  lurge  circle  of  frienck  throughout  the  country. 


COMMODORE  DUNLOP,  R.N.,  M.RP. 

Robert  Graham  Dunlop,  Esquire,  commodore  royal  navy, 
for  a  long  time  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Huron,  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  of  great  capacity.  Bom  1789, 
died  at  Gairbraid,  near  Goderioh,  C.  W.,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1841. 

Captain  Dunlop  entered  the  service,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  on 
board  his  Majesty's  sloop  TartoreUe,  and  after  a  cruise  in  the 
North  Sea,  he  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Adive^ 
frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Mowbray ;  when 
Lieutenant  Warwood,  then  first  lieutenant  of  the  Aciwe,  was 

Siomoted  to  the  command  of  the  F^kuieSf  he  took  him  along  with 
im  as  acting  lieutenant. 

During  the  five  years  that  he  served  in  these  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  in  no  action  of  any  public  notoriety — 
except  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles }  though  few  weeks  elapsed 
without  his  being  engaged  in  the  very  dangerous  service  of  cutting 
out  in  boats,  and  though  upwards  of  one  hundred  times  under  fire, 
he  miraculously  escaped  unhurt 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  join  the  Scipiany  then  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Stopford,  the  late  hero  of  Acre.  While  attached  to  this 
ship,  he  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Cornelcris,  and  though 
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woQuded  in  three  places,  was  carried  tbnragh  the  breach  on  Ihe 
boarding  pikee  of  hia  sailors. 

For  his  serrioes  here,  Admiral  Stopfbrd  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  on  board  of  the  Surabaya,  a  Dntdi  brig,  so 
called  from  having  been  captared  in  the  harbor  of  the  same  name, 
is  Ja?a.  In  her  he  proceeded  to  Bombay,  where  he  was  placed 
on  half  pay,  she  being  out  of  commission.  Haring  then  been 
upwards  of  nine  years  in  the  navy,  and  never  having  slept  but 
seven  nights  ashore. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  SurveUkmif 
Captain  Sir  George  Ooilier,  with  whom  he  was  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Daring  this  period,  he  and  his  brother  officer. 
Lieutenant  Dowal  O'Reilly,  were  employed  in  manning  a  naval 
battery,  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  this  service  he  was 
severely  wounded,  having  his  arm  and  three  ribs  fractured,  by  a 
twenty-fbur  pound  shot  passing  between  his  arm  and  body. 
Afterwards  he  and  his  comrade  O'Reilly,  passed  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army  across  the  Adour — a  service  so  hazardous,  ^at 
the  French  wereauite  unprepared  for  it,  inasmuch  as  they  thought 
that  nobody  would  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  it.  He  advanced 
with  the  Duke's  army  into  the  Pyrenees,  but^was  afterwards 
shortly  recalled  to  act  as  flag  lieutenant  to  Admiral  Sir  Oharles 
Penrose.  While  in  this  situation,  he  was  sent  in  the  Garonne^  to 
cat  out  a  flotilla  of  gun*  brigs,  gun  boats,  and  store  ships,  intended 
for  the  relief  of  Ba^onne.  In  this  he  fUly  succeeded,  and  brought 
oat  the  whole*  flotilla,  with  Bonaparte's  imperial  barge,  with  the 
siDgle  exception  of  one  ship  loaded  wi&  gunpowder,  which, 
ibinking  it  unsafe  to  bring  under  the  fire  o?  the  batteries,  he 
blew  up. 

Before  the  tide  served  to  carry  him  out,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of 
the  gunboats  he  had  captured,  he  landed  and  repulsed  an  attack  of 
fire  hundred  men  of  the  French  army,  though  his  command 
amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  proceeded  to  the  Halifax  station,  where  he  joined  the 
Leander,  on  board  which  ship  his  old  friend.  Sir  George  Collier, 
had  kept  a  berth  for  him.  But  the  ship  not  being  in  the  harbor  at 
the  time,  he  went  with  the  army  on  the  Pen^cot  expedition, 
where  he  was  again  slightly  wounded.  On  the  Leander  being 
paid  off  at  the  close  of  1815,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Glasgow,  Captain  (commonly  called)  Paddy  Doyle.  From 
her  he  was  promoted  to  the  Curlew  sloop,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Terma^ajU  ft-igate,  which  he  brought 
home  to  England,  in  1828,  after  which  time  he  was  not  employed, 
his  limited  means  not  allowing  him  to  take  a  command  during  the 
time  of  peace. 

After  being  placed  on  half  pay,  he  endeavored  to  make  up  for 
an  education,  necessarily  deS^ient;  by  attending  lectures  in  the 
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eolleges  of  Glasgow  and  Bdinbargh,  for  three  yean ;  dnxiag  tins 

Siriixi  he  was  a  moat  kborioua  atadaiit,  and  limited  himself  to 
niog  abroad  on  Saiturdttys  only.  From  his  return  to  India  to 
his  arri^  in  this  prOYinee,  he  applied  himself  ezdnsiTely  to 
seientiic  pnrsoitSy  ohieiy  those  oonneoted  with  his  professioDy  in 
the  bniMing  and  sailing  of  Yesseb,  and  in  mineralogy  and  ffeolo^. 

fle  was  Uie  first  member  for  the  ooonty  of  Huron,  and  served 
in  that  offiee  to  the  time  of  his  death;  he  originated  many 
nsefnl  enaetmentSy  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Huron 
oonnty  bill,  and  the  Goderich  harbor  bill,  but  was  unsueoessful 
in  others,  suoh  as  the  lunatio  asylum  bill,  the  minerak>gieal  surrey 
biil,&o. 

As  an  early  settler  in  that  part  of  the  oountry,  he  exerted  himself 
for  the  sood  of  all  his  brother  settlers ;  his  house  was  eyer  open  to 
them  whateyer  their  rank  might  be,  and  no  man  oyer  went  away 
hungry  from  his  door.  We  may  well  conclude  by  saybg  that  he 
was  honest  and  just,  as  well  as  kind  and  considerate  to  all  who 
oame  within  the  sphere  of  his  action. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  almost  all  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  resided,  and  by  many  who  came  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  pay  th^  last  homage  to  his  memory.  Four  gentlemen,  sons 
of  post  captains  of  the  royal  nayy,  offered  to  cany  his  body  to 
the  graye,  but  the  captains  of  the  vessels  in  the  port  had  pre- 
viously volunteered  their  services,  and  the  flag  of  Britain,  under 
which  he  so  bravely  fought,  was  the  pall  which  covered  his  oofiiQ, 
when  he  was  laid  in  the  narrow  house  annointed  for  all. 

In  him  the  community  lost  a  thoroughly  independent  man,  who 
neither  courted  power  nor  feared  it,  and  whose  loss  it  has  been 
difficult  to  replace  in  his  county. 


Right  Hok.  The  EARL  OF  DURHAM. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  Lumley,  Sari  of  Scarborough, 
the  fomilv  of  Lambton  is  the  oiUy  one  in  the  county  of  Durham 
which  still  retains  the  seat  whence  it  originally  derived  its  designa- 
tion; and,  there  is  proof  incontrovertible,  that  the  Lambtons 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  although,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  fiunily  records,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  lU.,  the  regular 
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petigree  Mimot  be  Inoed  higher  ihan  the  twelfth  eentary.  Upon 
tikifl  pointy  Svrteesy  in  his  JEmory  of  Durhamf  obaefres,  ^'  no  etuiier 
ownem  ef  Lambton  are  on  record,  ^han  the  aneient  and  honorable 
ftmilywhioh  still  bears  the  local  name.  AltJiovgh  the  regular 
pedigrree  can  only  be  traoed  from  the  twelfth  oentarj,  the  preTiona 
residenoe  of  the  £unilj  is  well  established,  by  attestations  of 
charters  and  inoidental  evidence,  from  a  period  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  Norman  oonqnesf 

From  Robert  do  Lambton,  feudal  Lord  of  Lambton,  in  the 
ooantj  palatitte  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1350,  lineally  descended 
John  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  who  was  born  in  1504,  and  who 
married  Agnes,  daughter  and  co-heir'*^  of  Roger  Lumley,  Esquire, 
of  Lndwoiih,  and  niece  of  Richard,  Lord  Lumley.  This  John 
died  in  1549,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Lambton,  of 
Lambton,  who  espoused  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  con- 
stable of  Scarborough*  ilastle,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  grand- 
daughter of  William,  Lord  Eure.  Through  this  alliance,  the 
Lambtcms  obtained  an  in^ion  of  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets. 
The  son  and  heir  of  Rob^nrt  Lambton  and  Frances  Euro,  Ralph 
Lambton,  married,  in  1587,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tempest, 
Esquire,  of  Stanley,  and,  dying  in  1593,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Colonel  William  Lambton,  who  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
fifom  King  Charles  I.,  and  fell  fighting  under  the  royal  banner  at 
Hanton  Moor. 

This  gallant  cavalier  married  two  wives:  first,  Jane,  third 
daughter  and  oo-heir  of  Sir  Nicholas  Curwen,  of  Workington, 
in  Cumbwland,  by  which  he  had  a  son,  Henry,  vad  two  daughters. 
His  seoond  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdring- 
ton,  Knight,  of  Widdrington  Castle,  in  Northumberland ;  and,  by 
her,  he  Imd  two  other  sons,  William,  who,  like  himself,  fell  in  the 
royal  cause  at  Wakefield,  and  Thomas  Lambton,  colonel  of  the 
horse  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  afterwards  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

Sir  William  Lambton  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Lambton,  of  Lambton,  who  wedded  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Davison,  Knight,  of  Bkkiston,  and  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters :  the  eldest  son,  William,  represented  the  county  of  Durlwm 
in  seven  parliaments }  he  died,  unmarried,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four,  in  1724 :  the  second  son,  Alexander,  died  unmarried : 
the  third  sod,  Henry,  was  a  barrister-at-law,  and  attorney-general 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  He  also  died  unmarried,  in  1709,  as 
did  the  fifth  son,  John,  in  1722.  The  fourth  son,  Ralph,  enxmsed, 
in  1696^  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Hedworth,  fmuire, 
of  Harralon — ^heir  general  and  representative  of  the  family  of 
I>^Aroy,  of  Harraton  «nd  Herrington— *and  left,  at  his  decease  in 

*With  hef  riflters,  Isabella,  wife  of  Richard  Conyers,  Esquire,  of  Hordon,  in 
DuzhiBi,  and  Uargafet,  wife  of  Thomas  Trollop,  Esquire,  of  Thomley. 
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1717,  five  sons  and  four  daughters :  the  eldest  son,  Hemy,  repre- 
sented  the  oily  of  Durham  in  six  parliaments,  and  inherited 
Lambton,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  family,  from  his  uncle 
William;  he  died,  unmarried,  in  1761.  The  second  son,  Major- 
General  Hedworth  Lamhton,  died  unmarried  in  1758;  as  did  the 
third  son,  William,  in  the  same  year.  The  fourth  son,  Ralph,  was 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Sunderland,  and  died  like- 
wise unmarried,  in  1781.  The  fifth  and  youngest  son,  John 
Lambton,  inherited,  eventually,  the  estates,  and  became  '^of 
Lamhton.''  This  gentleman  was  a  general  in  the  army,  and 
colonel  of  the  68th,  or  Durham  Regiment  of  Foot,  (of  which  he  was 
the  first  colonel.)  He  represented  the  city  of  Durham  in  five  pariia- 
ments,  and  married,  in  1763,  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Karl  of 
Strathmore;  he  died  in  1794,  leaving,  with  two  daughters,  two 
sons,  William  Henry  and  Ralph  John. 

The  elder,  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esauire,  of  Lambton,  was 
born  in  1764,  and  educated  at  Eton  ana  at  Cambridge.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
for  which  he  continued  to  sit  during  the  remunder  of  his  life.  In 
and  out  of  parliament,  Mr.  Lambton  was  a  stanch  whig;  and,  at  a 
period  when  the  House  of  Commons  resounded  with  ^e  eloquence 
of  a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a  Sheridan,  and  a  Burke,  the  acute  power  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  the  manlv  and  nervous  tone  of  his  oratory,  the 
refinement  of  his  taste,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  procured 
him  a  distinguished  place  within  its  walls.  Zealously  attached  to 
the  principles  of  reform,  Mr.  Lambton  signed,  as  chairman,  in  1792, 
^*  The  Declaration  and  Address  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Parliamentary 
Reform.''  The  views  of  this  association  were  exposed  to  much 
obloauy  and  misrepresentation,  and  Mr.  Lambton  stood  forward 
the  defender  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  ^'  From  a  state  of  con- 
fusion," he  observed,  '<  I  have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
gain ;  and  I  must  hope,  that  neither  my  head  is  so  weak,  nor  my 
heart  so  wicked,  as  to  seek  the  misery  of  others,  at  so  great  a 
personal  risk.  All  I  wish  is,  to  see  this  happy  oonstitation 
reformed  upon  its  own  principles — ^that  every  reparation  may  be 
made  in  the  style  of  the  original  building.'' 

The  same  sentiments  which  infiuenced  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton's  nolitical  life,  rendered  him  advene  to  the  interference  of  the 
Britisn  government  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  an 
opponent  of  several  consequent  restrictive  measures  at  home. 
Upon  all  occasions,  the  member  for  Durham  was  found  amongst 
the  friends  of  humanity  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  ne&ri- 
ons  traffic  in  slaves ;  and,  his  voice  was  last  raised  in  the  British  sen- 
ate, to  oppose  (in  1795)  the  bills  for  altering  the  laws,  regarding 
treason  and  sedition.  He  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1797,  of  consumption,  at  the  early  age  of  thiry-three.      Mr. 
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LambtoD  lubd  married,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1791  Lady  Anne 
fiarbaza  Franoes  Villiere,  second  daughter  of  George  Bussey,  fonrth 
Earl  of  Jereey,  and  left,  with  a  daughter,  four  Bons,  of  whom  the 
late  Lord  Durham  was  the  eldest.  His  widow  espoused,  secondly, 
the  honorable  Charles  William  Wyndham,  and  died  April  1,  1832. 
Mr.  Lambton's  eldest  son,  being  but  five  years  of  age,  at  his  decease^ 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Durham  devolved  upon  his  brother, 
Balph  John  Lambton,  Esquire,  who  advocated  the  same  indepen- 
dent principles,  and  continued  the  representation  of  Durham  for 
fife  successive  parliaments. 

John  George  Lambton  (afterwards  created  Earl  of  Durham,) 
was  bom  on  the  12th  of  April,  1792,  and,  like  his  father,  received 
his  edueation  between  Eton  and  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  he 
attained  maturity,  he  was  eleoted  to  Parliament  by  the  county  of 
Darham,  and  took  his  seat  almost  immediately  on  coming  of  age. 
fle  had  previously  married  Miss  Chohnondeley,  who  died  on  the 
Uth  of  Jidy,  1816.  Mr.  Lambton  caused,  in  the  next  year,  (on 
the  9tk  of  December,)  Lady  Louisa  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of 
the  hkte  prime  minister,  and  had  issue  by  both  ladies.  In  Parlia- 
ment, the  abilities  of  Mr.  Lambton  very  soon  obtained  him  a 
distiDguished  position. 

Mr.  Lambton,  inheriting  the  sentiments  of  his  predecessors  upon 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  introduced,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1821,  a  plan  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people — a 
project  differing  but  little  from  that  which  has  since  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  one  material  point,  however,  it  differed  from 
the  measure  as  finally  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  abolition  of 
the  septennial  act,  and  restoration  of  triennial  parliaments. 

On  the  17th  January,  1828,  it  pleased  his  sovereign  to  elevate 
Mr.  Lambton  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Durham, 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  of  Lambton  Castle,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Darham.  Mr.  Lambton  had  selected  himself  the  title 
of  D' Aroy,  and  the  patent  was  actually  in  preparation,  when  it  was 
discovered,  that  a  Barony  of  D'Arcy  was  already  in  existence, 
although  in  ab^ancey  and  that  the  ducal  house  of  Leeds  laid  claim 
to  the  suspended  dignity. 

Upon  the  accession  of  his  father-in-law,  Earl  Grev,  to  power,  in 
1830,  Lord  Durham  was  appointed  lord  privy  seiJ,  and  became 
a  cabinet  minister. 

In  1831,  Lord  Durham  experienced  a  domestic  calamity  of  the 
deepest  dye,  in  the  decease  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles  William,  who 
expired  on  the  24th  of  September,  in  that  year.  The  beauty  of 
this  promising  boy,  has  been  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of 
li&wrence.  Amongst  the  works  of  the  late  president,  '<  young 
Lambton"  excited  universvl  admiration;  and  his  portrait  will 
remain  a  rhef  d'aeuvre  of  the  British  school  of  painting. 

On  the  firat  of  June,  his  lordship  was  deprived  of  another  child. 
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ill  ihe  penoQ  of  the  Honwable  Huriei  Oaroliae  LunbtoDy  his 
joiutfest  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  The  yoiiDg  kdy  bed  just 
oom]dsted  her  twentieth  yeer.  His  lordship  left  surviying  at  hit 
deoesse— by  his  first  manrisge,  Franoes  Ohariotte,  and  G^eofgiaoft 
Elisabeth ;  by  his  second ;  Lady  Mary  Lonissi  Emily  Augusta  (now 
Countess  of  Elgin),  Alice,  and  a  son,  George  Prederie  IVAroy,  the 
present  earl,  bom  5th  September,  1828. 

On  the  12th  Mareh,  1833,  Lord  Durham  retired  Gtam  the 
cabinet,  received  an  earldom,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  yesr, 
proceeded  on  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of  Russia.  In  1835, 
his  lordship  returned  to  Russia  as  British  ambassador,  and  remained 
there  until  the  summer  of  1837 ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  went 
out  as  govemor-geneial  to  Canada,  whence  he  returned,  after  a  few 
months'  absence,  without  any  permission  from  government,  and 
died  in  1840. 

For  the  following,  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  colonial 
historian,  Robert  Montgomery  Martin,  Esquire : — 

'^  Justice— that  sacied  principle  so  little  understood,  and  so 
seldom  practiced — ^repudiates  the  maxim,  <<  de  marim»  ml  niti 
bonum"  It  is  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  a  free  constitution, 
that  the  actions  of  public  men  are  freely  canvassed,  and,  although 
party  feeling  may  obscure  merits,  and  confer  undeserved  honors, 
yet  truth,  sooner  or  later,  will  maintain  her  position. 

'^  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  dead,  any  more  than  the 
living,  are  to  be  spared  the  fr«e  examination  of  their  public  life ; 
and  the  good  of  a  nation  is  always  bast  consulted  by  a  temperate 
expression  of  the  conduct  and  charaeter  of  those  who  seek  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  their  fellow-men.  When  we  reflect  how  readily 
^at  which  is  evil  is  perceived,  and  how  silently  the  good  paases  on 
its  beneflcial  course,  we  should  pause  in  judgmwit,  and  be  disposed 
to  spare  censure,  even  whore  it  appears  deservedly  due.  More- 
over, if  consideration  be  had  to  die  physical  temperament  of 
individuals,  to  their  social  position,  to  their  education  aiid  surround- 
ing circumstances — men  not  subject  to  similar  influences  should 
be  cautious  how  they  oondemo,  and  charitable  in  their  conclusions. 

'^  These  are  general  remarks,  and  not  made  merely  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  It  is  now  so  rare  to  find  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune  devoting  himself  to  colonial  auestioDS, 
that  we  would  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  the  colonies,  din  we  omit 
to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Durham,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  recorded 
events  of  his  life. 

By  birth  and  inclination,  Lord  Durham  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  political  and  popular  reform;  and  to  his  credit,  be  it 
said,  he  was  ever  foremost  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  His 
sympathies  were  Saxon,  and  consequently  with  the  people,  but  the 
Norman,  or  feudal  pride,  was  often  seen  struggling  with  the  more 
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\ihefai  prineipkB  of  his  etrly  aaoeatry.  At  a  period  when  few 
men  stood  fonnad  to  oppose  the  enonaohmeiitB  of  ministerial 
porer,  Lord  I>orhani  was  always  the  stsnnoh  opponent  of  opprMsion, 
whethBr  national  or  individnal.  With  a  generous  disposiUony  he 
was  pvempt  to  reUeve  distress,  and  expend  his  wealth  in  objects 
condneiTe,  as  he  thought,  to  his  country's  good.  There  was  no 
nigsard  or  parsimonious  spirit  in  his  proceedings,  whenever  it 
ooiud  be  prored  that  money  or  enei^  tsonld  advance  the  cause  he 
took  in  hand.  And  an  unsoUied  int^^ty,  and  lofty  patriotism, 
were  among  the  distingirishing  ohatacteristies  of  this  hunented  noble- 
man. Possessed  of  a  mind  well  stored  with  varied  and  useful 
information,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  turning  his  position  and 
opportiuiities  to  good  account,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  real  good 
Lord  Durham  eflfeeted.  We  admit  the  important  part  he  bore  in 
the  reform  of  pariiamentary  representation  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
mensy  and  in  the  upper  house ;  but,  there  was  a  lamentable  absence 
of  expansive  and  constitutional  views  in  the  settlement  of  that 
great  question,  when  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  occurred  for 
renovating  the  eonstituti<m  of  this  empire.  Lord  Durham's  plan  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  cities,  towns,  burghs,  &o.,  to  return  members 
to  Parliament,  and  cutting  up  the  country  into  parallelograms,  with 
a  certain  number  of  eleetors  in  each  section,  however  plausible  in 
theory,  was  not  only  totally  impracticable,  but,  if  effected,  would 
have  destroyed  the  peculiar  sectional  and  municipal  freedom,  which 
tends  to  prevent  eentraliiation,  and  the  evils  consequMit  on  a 
destmetion  of  local  power  and  political  rights. 

''  The  adoption  of  the  ballot  and  of  triennial  parliaiaests,  would 
have  quiekly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  this  parallelogram-constitution, 
and  to  the  estaUishment  of  a  despotism.  The  same  want  of 
practicability  was  observable  in  other  parts  of  Lord  Durham's 
public  life ;  and,  while  we  admit,  that  in  several  instances,  his 
views  were  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  real  rather  than  the  ideal  was  not  more  generally 
the  object  of  his  solicitude.  This  remark  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Lord  Durham's  mission  to  Canada,  undertaken,  as  we  believe,  with 
the  pareat  intenti<ms,  but  totally  failing  as  regards  any  object 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  The  project  of 
now  uniting  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  provinces 
in  a  federal  union,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Utopian,  and  its 
promulgation,  together  with  the  vague  declaration  of  responsible 
government,  productive  of  no  good  result.  Of  the  celebrated 
Canadian  report  of  Lord  Durham  we  may  merely  observe  that 
it  abounded  with  truisms,  contained  sevend  erroneous  principles^ 
and  often  mistook  effects  for  causes;  but  not  a  few  just  and  sound 
ideas  were  promulgated,  and  very  many  valuable  facts  were  collected 
and  registered  for  public  investigation,  while  its  tone  was  bold 
and  niaiily^  though  too  egotistical. 

47 
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'<  Bat  here  our  praise  of  Lord  Dnrbam's  Canadian  miflffioii  mnst 
end.  His  lordship  set  a  most  daogeroos  example  to  men,  m  \a%\^ 
or  low  station,  by  the  undignified  and  nneonstitational  manner  in 
which  he  quitted  the  goyemment-general  of  British  North  Ameria 
particularly  at  a  moment  when  one  rebellion  was  but  just  quelled, 
and  another  on  the  eve  of  breaking  forth.  No  governor  of  s 
colony  has  any  right  to  gratify  his  own  feelings  by  the  desertioi 
of  a  post  in  which  his  sovereign  has  plaoed  him.  Lord  Durham's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  deserved  impeachment,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  strong  rebuke  from  the  crown,  and  a  marked  vote  of  censure 
from  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  We  say  this  without  any 
reference  to  the  alleged  prooeedings,  or  want  of  support  of  tlte 
ministry;  no  conduct  on  their  part  could  have  justified  Lori 
Durham's  retreat  from  his  post.  Nor  was  the  manner  in  which  bii 
lordship  acted  after  his  return  to  England  in  unison  with  the  higb 
spirited  tone  which  he  had  assumed,  and  with  his  reckless  defiaoa 
of  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  realm,  or  his  ongnicloa 
despisal  of  the  authority  of  his  sovereign — that  sovereign  U» 
being  a  woman.  We  willingly  pass,  therafore,  from  the  subjed 
as  with  it  Lord  Durham's  political  life  ended,  and  we  are  dispoeei 
to  think  that  idiosyncrasy  of  temperament,  or  bodily  suffering,  nu{ 
have  warped  his  judgment,  and  influenced  his  actions. 

''The  dark  spots  in  the  character  of  the  nobleman,  whose  loss  i 
lament,  and  who  has  passed  away  ere  that  period  of  life  when  a^ 
would  probably  have  tempered  asperities  and  impetuosity,  are  fei 
while  the  bright  shades  are  in  strong  relief.  Lord  Durham  1ot« 
his  country,  and  ardently,  thoi^h  we  think,  in  some  instance 
mistakingly  espoused  the  cause  of  political  freedom ;  he  idoliu 
our  favorite  idea  of  '  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,^"^  and  fa 
purse'  and  his  time  were  ever  cheerfully  devoted  to  that  gra 
cause.  He  was  ambitious,  personally  and  nationally ;  but  we  thil 
the  latter  outweighed  the  former ;  his  passions  were  strong,  b 
not  lasting ;  and  his  nature  too  generous  to  )>e  vindictive.  As  a 
of  the  few  noblemen  who  sought  to  extend  the  colonial  domiov 
of  England,  we  honor  Lord  Durham's  memory,  and  do  justice 
his  statesmanlike  views — ^in  his  faults  and  his  virtues  he  was  tin 
English ;  and  while  numerous  sorrowing  relatives  deplore  his  eai 
decease,  the  advocates  and  friends  of  Ute  colonies  have  reason 
regret  his  too  premature  loss  to  his  country/' 

*To  Lord  Dnrhun  England  owes  mainlj  the  coloniEation  of  New  Zeala 
His  manly  mind  saw  at  a  glance  the  importance  of  our  settlement  on  that  i 
portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  he  rested  not  until  his  wishes  w 
realiied. 
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CHARLES  BULLER,  Esq., 

A  GSUEBBATED  English  politician^  connected  with  Canada 
daring  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Durham^  whose  secretary 
be  was.  Bom  at  Calcutta,  August,  1806;  died  in  London, 
November  28, 1848 ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  6.A.  in  1826 ;  he  entered  Parliament  in  1830  as  member  for  West 
Looe,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  a  barrister  at 
Lincob's-Inn.  He  voted  for  the  reform  bill,  which  disfranchised 
West  Looe,  but  in  1832  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  in  Cornwall, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death  in  1848,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  support  of  liberal  measures,  and  by  his 
readbeas  as  a  debater.  Whilst  in  Canada  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  our  afSuis,  and  wrote  a  great  portion  of  the  celebrated  ''  Report* 
of  Lord  Durham.  On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  chiefly  in  connection  with  Indian 
afikirs.  In  1841  he  became  secretary  of  the  board  of  control ;  in 
1846,  judge-advocate>general )  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
a  Queen'^  counsel.  In  November,  1847,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  poor  law  board,  but  his  promising  career,  which 
pointed  to  him  as  one  of  the  future  great  statesmen  of  England, 
was  cut  short  by  death  a  year  afterward.  His  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  public  questions  was  made  evident  in  his  writings,  most  of 
which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  London  and  the  leading  period- 
icals of  the  country. 


Sir  T.  E.  M.  TURTON,  Bart. 

Many  in  Canada  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  name  of  the 
above  gentleman,  who  accompanied  Lord  Durham  to  this  country 
on  his  great  mission,  as  his  law  adviser,  and  to  him  no  doubt  may 
be  ascribed  most  of  the  errors  which  his  lordship  fell  into  during 
the  short  period  of  his  administration. 

He  was  bom  on  the  8th  November,  1790,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Bart,  of  Starborough  Castle,  Surrey,  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  clerk  of  the  juries  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
Beverend  John  Mitchell;  rector  of  Thornhill;  County  York. 
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He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  honorable  Bociety  of  LinooliiV 
Inn,  on  the  6th  February,  1818.  He  was  an  ansacceBsfol  candi- 
date for  the  borough  of  Sudbury  at  the  general  election  of  1837. 
He  was  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  from  1841  to 
1848,  having  preyiously  practised  in  the  same  as  an  advocate. 

He  succeed  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1844. 

He  died  at  the  MauritiuSi  on  his  way  to  England,  on  the  ISlih 
April,  1854. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  was  three  times  married ;  first  on  the  2ui 
November,  1812^  to  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  Major-Genenl 
Browne,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1831,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  trial  in  the  Courts  of  England;  secondly,  to  Adeline-Mam, 

daughter  of ,  who  diwl  at  Calcutta,  July  14,  1841 ;  and 

thirdly,  in   1842,  to   Maria  Louisa  Hume,  second  daughter  of 
Captain  Edmund  Denman,  R.N. 

His  eldest  daughter  was  married  in  1842  to  Francis  BuIIer 
Templer,  Esq.,  only  son  of  F.  J.  Templer,  Esq.,  of  Columbo. 
His  third  daughter,  Alice  Trevor,  in  1844,  to  Lieut.  Ouch ter Ion j, 
Madras  Engineers.  Another,  Constance  Trevor,  in  1846,  to  James 
Forlong,  Esq.,  of  Milnath,  Sjshnaghur.  Fe  left  a  son  to  inherit 
his  dignity  of  baronet. 


THOMAS  FARGUES,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Born  at  Quebec  in  1780 ;  died  at  the  same  place,  11th  Decem- 
ber, 1847;  a  distinguished  scholar  and  eminent  physican.  He 
was  educated  in  Harvard  college,  United  States,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  soon  after  left 
for  Europe  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  obtained  his  de- 
cree of  doctor  in  medicine  at  the  universitv  at  Edinburgh  afler 
defending  a  Thesis  in  latin  on  **  Chorea,''  which  was  considered  a 
production  of  great  originality  and  merit ;  he  afterwards  resided 
for  some  years  in  London  and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  plain 
John  Abemethy,  F.R.S.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  both 
men  considered  them  in  talent  and  eccentricity  the  prototype  of 
each  other.  He  returned  to  Quebec,  his  native  city,  about  the 
year  1811,  and  soon  took  the  lead  in  his  profession,  and  made  for 
himself  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  readings  the  originality  and 
strength  of  hb  mind,  the  sagacity  of  his  observation^  and  the 
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cspilvating  power  of  hiir  oonvenuitiony  Dr.  Fargnes  was  an  Qxtnr 
ordinary  man ;  he  poeseased  one  of  the  best  private  medical  libra- 
ries in  the  oountry,*  and  was  thoronghottt  life  an  inde&tigable 
student,  apart  from  his  profession,  metaphysics  was  his  favorite 
parsoit.  He  was  several  times  solicited  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
coimGils  of  the  province,  which  he  declined,  preferring  to  spend  the 
whole  of  his  valoable  time  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 


Hon.  D.  B.  VIGER. 

Mb.  Yiger's  is  one  of  the  names  bound  up  inseparably  with 
the  history  of  his  country.  In  the  days  when  M.  Papineau's 
magic  eloQuence  spread  disaffection  through  the  province,  while 
he  was  doing  battle  in  Parliament  for  the  fullest  concessions  of  his 
liberty  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  had  no  stauncher  allv  and 
adviser  than  Mr.  D.  B.  Viger.  A  lawyer  of  standing,  and  well 
read  in  constitutional  lore,  he  occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in 
the  controversy  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  1837  and  1888. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he 
was  seized  and  imprisoned,  charged  with  seditious  practices.  No 
sooner  was  he  free  to  act  again,  than  he  regained  his  hold  upon  the 
popalar  affections,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament.  He  sat  for 
Richelieu,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  United 
Canada;  and  for  Three  Rivers  in  the  second.  When  Lord 
Metcalfe  quarrelled  with  his  Lafontaine-Baldwin  cabinet,  Mr. 
Viger  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  new  government  as  its  Lower 
Canada  leader,  a  task  which  he  accepted,  and  which  proved  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  ever  undertaken  by  any  man.  Mr* 
Viger  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  sincere,  manly  and  generous 
qualities  which  adorned  Lord  Metcalfe's  character,  and  made  him 
almost  the  idol  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  believed  him  honest  and  just  in  his  appreciation  of  the  position 
which  an  imperial  governor  must  assume  in  the  country,  and 
wished  to  give  the  strongest  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  dis- 
loyalty to  the  British  crown,  but  a  desire  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
free  government  for  his  fellow  countrymen,  that  prompted  the 

*Th6  library  waa  porohaaed  by  Oeorga  Okill  8toarl»  Esq.,  Q.  0.,  of  Qaabeo, 
ttd  giTcn  by  him  to  the  Laval  oniTonity. 
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action  he  had  taken  before  1837  and  1888.  But  although  he 
secured  the  alliance  of  M.  Papineau,  a  brother  of  the  much 
loved  popular  chief,  whose  very  name,  it  was  believed,  would  prove 
a  tower  of  strength, — Mr.  Lafontaine  yet  proved  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  utterly  failed  to  rally  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  to 
his  side.  He  was  raised,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  1848,  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  where  he  continued  to  sit  and  vote  for  some 
years  afterwards,  but  with  the  Ml  of  the  Metcalfe  ministry,  his 
political  career  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  His  health  precluded 
him  for  several  years  from  attendance  upon  his  parliamentary 
duties,  and  not  long  before  his  death,  his  seat  was  declared  vacant 
for  non-attendance,  amid  general  expressions  of  regret.  He  died 
on  the  13th  February,  1861,  and  attained,  we  believe,  a  great  age. 
His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  Montr^. 
Afler  leaving  his  residence,  it  proceeded  to  the  ReooUet 
church,  and  thence  to  the  French  cathedral.  An  impressive- 
funeral  service  was  chaunted  at  the  altar  with  responses  by  a  choir 
of  male  voices.  The  grand  altar,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones^  were 
draped  in  black ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  covered  with  a 
mourning  pall,  and  surrounded  by  waxen  tapers,  stood  the  coffin. 
Monseigneur  Bourget  officiated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  mass  came 
forward  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  altar,  and  pronounced  a  brief 
eulogy  of  M.  Yiger's  many  virtues,  as  a  citiien  and  Christian. 
In  the  coarse  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  exemplary 
life  which  M.  Viger  had  led,  and  desired  the  congregation 
to  remember  and  act  upon  the  glorious  words  he  uttered  when 
expiring :  '^  J'aime  mon  Dieu  et  j'aime  mon  pays/'  At  the  request 
of  the  deceased,  all  show  and  pomp  were  avoided  in  the  funeral. 
It  was  no  leas  deeply  affecting  than  marked  by  perfect  simplicity. 
Monseigneur  Larocque,  bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  the  Hon.  fj. 
J.  Papineau  were  present.  The  following  genUemen  were  pall- 
bearers :  the  Hon.  Justice  Smith,  J.  De  Beaujeau^  F.  A.  Quesnel, 
T.  Bouthillier,  W.  Coffin,  and  A.  Lafiramboise.  M.  Vigor  was  the 
first  president  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Congregation  St.  Michel.  These  societies,  with  the 
Institut  CanadicA,  Union  St.  Joseph,  Congregation  des  Hommes 
de  Ville  Marie,  L'Union  St.  Pierre  and  Societe  de  Temperance, 
formed  in  a  line  after  the  funeral  service  ended,  making  with  the 
immense  number  of  friends  and  relations,  one  of  the  largest  fiineral 
processions  ever  seen  in  Montreal.  The  Place  d'Armes  was 
thronged  with  people,  showing  their  respect  for  the  deceased,  and 
the  public  sorrow  which  is  felt  for  his  death. 
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Hon.  Sib  DOMINICK  DALY. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  has  figured  in  official  life  in  Canada 
who  has  carried  away  with  him  so  much  esteem  and  respect  from 
oar  people. 

Sir  Dominick  Daly  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Dominiok  Daly, 
Esonire,  by  the  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Wallscourt,  and  brother  of 
Muachy  Daly,  Esqnire,  a  banker  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  Qalway, 
*  Ireland,  in  1798,  and  married  in  1826,  the  second  daughter  of 
Colonel  Ralph  Gore,  of  Barrowmount,  county  Kilkenny.  He  passed 
the  usual  examination,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  he  did  not 
practice  for  any  length  of  time.  We  believe  he  first  came  to 
Canada  as  secretary  to  one  of  the  govemors,  and  resided  at  Quebec. 
He  subsequently  became  provincial  secretary  for  Lower  Canada ) 
and,  at  the  union,  was  appointed  provincial  secretary  of  Canada,  as 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  works,  with  a  seat  in  the  Council. 
The  latter  he  held  until  1846,  but  the  former  he  continued  to  hold, 
taking  an  active  and  lively  part  in  all  the  most  important  affiiirB  of 
the  day,  until  1848,  when  he  vacated  that  post,  but  still  continued 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Megantic,  for  which 
constituency  he  sat  during  three  first  parliaments,  until  1851,  when 
he  proceeded  to  England.  His  length  of  service  in  Canada  amounted 
to  twenty-five  years.  Afterwarcb  he  held  some  important  com- 
missions from  the  home  government,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Tobago,  and  subsequently  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  a  post  which  he  vacated  only  a  few  years  since.  He  was 
knighted  by  patent  during  the  time  ne  held  the  latter  office. 

He  has  lately  been  elevated  to  the  governorship  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Kaye,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe^**  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  Sir  Dominick,  then  provincial  secretary. 

"  Mr.  Daly  was  the  secretary  of  state  or  provincial  secretary  of 
Lower  Canada.  He  was  also  an  Irishman,  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  although  for  the  latter  season  his  sympathies  were  strongly  with 
the  French  people,  or  had  been,  so  long  as  they  were  oppressed  bv 
the  dominant  race,  his  feelings,  the  growth  of  education  and  early 
association,  were  of  a  conservative  and  aristocratic  cast.  All  Met- 
calfe's informants  represented  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  honor  and 
integrity,  of  polished  manners  and  courteous  address ;  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  an  Irish  gentleman.  It  was  added,  that  he  was  possessed 
of  judgment  and  prudence,  tact  and  dbcretion;  in  short,  a  man  to 
be  trusted/' 
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Sir  G.  ARTHUR,  Bart.,  K.C.H.,  D.C.L. 

Sib  George  Arthur's  connection  with  Canada,  although 
necessarily  brief,  was  important  in  its  resnlts  to  this  country,  in- 
asmnch  as  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  lientcnant-govemor 
of  Upper  Canada  at  a  time  when  it  was  inundated  with  troubles ; 
and  by  his  wise,  concilitorv  and  also  energedc  mode  of  sovemment, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  distinguished  officer, 
known  best  in  this  country  as  Sir  John  Colbome,  perfectly  restored 
peace,  good  will  and  contentment  to  the  distractea  province  under 
nis  supervision.  He  cheeked,  in  a  great  measure,  those  evils 
which  had  arisen  during  his  predecessor's  term  of  government. 

Sir  George  was  born  on  the  21st  June  1784  3  and,  being  destined 
for  the  pro^ssion  of  arms,  early  obtained  a  commission,  and  joined 
the  army  of  his  country.  From  all  we  can  understand,  he  rendered 
good  service  during  the  time  he  was  actively  engaged,  certain  it  is 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  risen  to  such  high  rank,  and  to  the 
eminence  which  he  enjoined,  having  been  before  he  came  to  Upper 
Canada  governor  successively  over  Honduras  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  As  our  province  is  more  especially  to  draw  attention  to  his 
services  in  this  country,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  saying  that 
previous  to  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  Upper  Canada, 
he  had  been  knighted  by  his  sovereign,  in  recognition  of  his  high 
abilities  and  of  the  important  parts  which  he  had  taken  in  hb 
country's  service. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1838,  he  was  appointed  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  was  sworn  in  at  Toronto,  Sir  F.  B. 
Head  having  been  previously  re-called.  He  immediately  took  the 
most  active  measures  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  known  as  that  of 
1837,  which  had  been  raised  by  Mackenzie  and  his  <'  sympathisers.'' 
Qe  was  entirely  successful ;  tne  course  which  he  adopted  at  first 
wag  cautiously  and  prudently  allied  with  bold  measures.  He  bound 
himself  to  none,  no  parties,  but  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives. 
Many  prisoners  who  had  assumed  an  hostile  attitude  against  us,  he 
humanely  released,  and  would  have  continued  in  this  temporizing 
course,  were  it  not  that  a  more  stringent  and  enforcing  rule  of  con- 
duct was  demanded  against  the  base  and  infatuated  fanatics,  who 
would  not  be  driven  away,  or  be  subjugated  by  kind  or  conciliatory 
means ;  and  who  returned  again  and  again  to  their  infernal  prac- 
tices, until  they  finally  met  the  fate  which  all  such  as  they  so 
richly  merit.  History  tells  the  tale  how  many  suffered  on  the 
scaffold  for  the  sins  they  had  committed ;  nothing  but  this  could 
move  the  rebellious  and  refractory  to  subjugation,  or  to  lay  down 
the  arms  which  they  had  taken  ujj^ against  a  confiding  sovereign. 
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When  die  troubles  happily  pMsed  away,  and  peaee  was  restored 
Sir  George  devoted  himself  to  the  minor  affairs  of  state,  whieh 
demanded  his  attention;  and  he  worked  assidoously  for  the  good 
weal  of  the  oonntry.  Many  important  changes  were  effected  daring 
the  short  time  he  held  the  reins  of  state ;  and  more  wottld  as- 
suredly haye  been  effected,  were  it  not  that  in  1889  the  nnion  of 
the  provinces  was  rosolyed  upon  by  the  home  authorities.  The 
Honorable  C.  Poulett  Thompson  was  appointed  the  first  governor- 
general  of  United  Canada.  Sir  GhK)rge  Arthur  therefore,  on  the 
arrival  of  that  gentleman,  took  his  departure  from  the  province, 
deservedly  regretted  by  all  parties  of  British  tendency  in  Upper 
CaDoda.  His  success  in  that  section  of  the  province,  as  a  colonial 
governor,  was  so  good  and  so  highly  spoken  of,  that  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  governor  of  Bombav. 

Sir  Oeorge  married  in  May,  1814,  Elisa,  second  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  J.  F.  S.  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children,  several  of  whom  are  still  living. 


LIEUT.^ENERAL  Sib  R.  ENGLAND,  G.C.B. 

Sib  Richard  England  is  essentially  a  Canadian,  having  been 
born  at  Detroit  in  1793,  then  forming  part  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  as  such  we  feel  proud  to  be  enabled  to  record 
hia  name  with  other  **  celebrated  Canadians"  in  these  pages.  He 
18  the  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Richard  England  of 
Lifford,  cocinty  Clare,  Ireland,  (who  served  with  distinction  in  all 
the  American  campaigns  fVom  1775  to  1781)  and  at  one  time  was 
commandaiit  of  Detroit.  He  was  well  known  at  that  period  to  most 
of  the  people  of  the  upper  province,  for  his  kind  and  amiable 
disposition  to  the  settlers,  and  for  his  efforts  in  colonising  the  ex- 
treme western  portion  of  Upper  Canada^ 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  entered  the  army  in  1808,  and  in 
the  next  year  saw  active  service  by  serving  at  the  siege  of  Flushing, 
and  on  the  staff  in  Sicily  in  1810;  and  in  France  in  1815,  &c.,  he 
commanded  the  75th  Regiment  for  several  years;  was  c<mimandant 
ofCaftaria  in  1832-3,  and  was  prominently  employed  in  the  Caffre 
war  of  1835-6;  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  for  his  services  in  the 
Affghan  war  of  that  year,  where  he  commanded  the  Bombay  column 
whieh  relieved  Candahar ;  commanded  an  infantry  division  with  the 
loeal  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Crimea  in  the  campaign  of 
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1854-5;  waa  present  at  Ahn^  Inkennan,  the  unsnooeiBfiil  attack 
of  the  18th  of  June,  and  all  operations  before  Sebastopol,  from 
October,  1854,  to  August,  1855 ;  made  colonel  of  the  50tii  Foot  in 
1854,  and  lieutenant-general  for  his  serrices  against  the  Bussiass, 
1856 ;  receiyed  the  order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  first  class  from  the 
sultan;  and  was  created  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  1856. 
Sir  Richard  married  first  in  1814  the  daughter  of  John  Anderson, 
Esquire,  (shedied  in  1889);  second  in  1844;  the  daughter  of  Bichsrd 
F.  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Milton  Park,  Yorkshire. 


Hon.  ZACCHEUS  BUBNHAM, 

BoRil  on  the  20th  February,  1777 ;  died  at  Cobourg  in  1857. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1798,  and  lived  at  first  in 
Haldimand.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Goboorg,  and 
for  some  time  resided  with  his  brother,  the  late  Asa  Bomham^ 
Esquire,  whose  son,  Asa  A.  Burnham  Esq.,  now  occupies  the  same 
premises. 

At  that  time,  the  site  of  Cobourg  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  and  not  a  single  log  cabin  was  raised  as  a  landmark  in  the 
dreary  wilderness.  The  only ''  clearance,"  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  a  beaver  meadow,  on  the  skirts  of  the  little  creek  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  now  crossed  by  Eang-street.  Here  Mr.  Bumham  cut 
his  first  hay,  before  grass  had  time  to  grow  on  the  blackened  fidlow 
which  the  aze,  the  fire  and  his  own  sturdy  hands  had  cleared. 
Hitherto  the  first  settlers  had  been  obliged  to  bring  their  provi- 
sions, generally  on  their  backs,  from  Kingston  and  Napanee;  but 
about  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Elias  Smith  built  a  mill  at  Smith's  creek, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  Port  Hope.  Mr.  Bumham  would  often 
mention  his  brother's  first  attempt  to  get  some  com  ground  at  the 
mill. 

Fully  equipped  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  strong  sled,  he  drove 
up  along  the  beach  to  the  mill,  but  a  sudden  t^w,  (it  was  the 
month  of  March,)  removed  the  ice  from  the  beach,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  through  the  woods.  In  some  places  the  trees 
had  been  felled  where  the  road  was  intended,  but  the  1<^  lay 
in  the  position  the  choppers  had  thrown  them,  and  to  guide  a 
yoke  of  oxen  after  night  in  such  a  state  of  matters  might  well  be 
called  engineering  under  difficulties. 

In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Bumham  removed  to  the  farm  he  occu- 
pied at  his  death.    During  his  long  and  active  life^  he  fiUod  various 
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stations  of  tnut,  honor  and  emolument.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  militia  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  that  eontest  he  took  charge 
of  the  government  stores,  and  conveyed  them  in  hateaiu  np  and 
down  the  lake.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  New- 
eaitle  district;  and  held  that  office  till  1851,  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  yean.  In  1816,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  again 
represented  the  county  in  1824.  He  was  appointed  legislative 
oouncillor  in  1884,  and  hdd  that  high  position  till  the  union  of 
1841.  He  was  also  at  diferent  periods  chairman  of  the  quarter 
sessions  and  judge  of  the  division  court.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
militia  more  than  twenty  yean,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the 
time  of  ihe  rebellion  of  1886-37. 

Mr.  Bumham  was  one  of  those  strong  men  that  make  a  country. 
In  his  disposition  he  was  good-natured,  with  a  considerable  vein  of 
humor.  He  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  at  his  death  was 
considered  the  richest  man  in  the  district.  He  left  a  name  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Hon.  JOHN  STEWART, 

For  sixty-four  years  a  resident  of  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  June, 
1858.  He  filled  manv  offices  in  the  government  and  in  the  com- 
mercial institutions  of  the  country.  Under  the  administration  of 
Sir  O.  Prevost,  he  was  appointed  deputy  p^rmaster-gen^ral  of  the 
iooorporated  nulitia,  the  duties  of  which  omce  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge until  the  forces  were  disbanded.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Lord  Dalhonsie  to  the  government  of  the  province,  he  was  called  to 
a  seat  in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils,  and  was  appointed 
sole  commissioner  of  the  Jesuit  estates,  having  been  for  many  yean 
previously  a  member  of  the  board  of  management.  For  a  long  period 
he  was  president  of  the  Executive  Council,  a  position  which  he  held 
during  the  rebellion  of  1836,  when  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country 
imposed  upon  him  duties  of  the  most  onerous  and  responsible 
nature.  As  a  member  of  the  commercial  community,  his  life  was 
no  less  active  and  useful.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  master  of  the  Trinity  House, 
and  a  firm  and  upright  member  ot  the  Church  of  England.  In 
every  station  of  life,  public  or  private,  his  conduct  was  marked  b; 
the  strictest  honor  and  integrity,  and  commanded  the  respeot  ani 
esteem  of  all  who  became  acquainted  with  bis  ^^a^t^r. 
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Sib  B,  J.  BOUTH,  K.C.B. 

8iB  Randolph,  was  a  bob  of  the  Honomble  Ridiard  Rottth, 
past  cbiefjiutioe  c(£  Newfoundland.  He  was  descended  horn  a  very 
ancient  Yorkshire  family,  of  Bouth,  near  Beverley.  Sir  Bandolpb 
was  bom  at  Poole,  Dorset,  En^aiid,  in  1787.  He  received  h» 
education  at  Eton,  and  entered  the  ndlitazy  service.  In  1826,  he 
was  appointed  eommisaary-general,  and  from  that  time,  saw 
coniiniial  serviee,  and  always  of  an  anlnons  chanetsr.  For  thiitj- 
seven  years  he  served  abroad,  in  Jamaica,  at  Walehera,  in  the 
Peninsolai  and  at  Waterloo  (under  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  also 
in  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  and  Canada,  where  in  the  latter 
place,  he  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Bzeoutive  Oounoil  before 
the  union,  and  while  here,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  by 
patent.  During  the  famine  in  Ireland,  he  was  made  a  commander  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  for  his  able  superintendance  and  services 
in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  people  durine  that  time.  In  this 
couni^ry  he  was  a  universal  favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  oom< 
munity,  and  it  was  with  regret  they  witnessed  his  departure.  He 
married  first,  in  1815,  at  Paris,  Adelude  Marie  Josephine,  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Laminiere,  secretary- general  of  the  Gardes 
de  Corps  of  Louis  XY I.,  who  died.  8econ£y  in  1830,  at  Quebec, 
Maria  Louise,  daughter  of  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Tasehereau,  and 
niece  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec.  Sir  Bandolph 
Bouth's  death  took  place  in  London,  in  1858. 


COLONEL  M.  B.  MENABD. 

MiOREL  Branamour  Menard  was  bom  in  Canada,  at  the 
little  villa^  of  Laprairie,  near  Montreal,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1805.  Hi8  parents  were  French.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be 
engaged  in  the  north-western  fur  trade,  in  the  employ  of  an  American 
company,  at  Detroit.  At  about  nineteen,  he  went  to  Missouri,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  uncle,  Bierra  Menard,  then  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  an  extensive  Indian  trader,  and  for  several  yean 
traded  for  him  among  the  Indians.  Becoming  attached  to  Indian 
Kfe,  he  determined  to  remain  among  them,  and  was  elected  chief 
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by  iiie  powerfU  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  whieh  station  he  held  for 
several  yean.  His  inflaenee  over  them,  and  other  tribes  among 
whom  he  was  known,  was  very  great. 

Tmth,  jnstiee,  honor  and  coarage,  were  instinctive  to  his  character 
and  displayed  in  idi  his  aetiona— qoalities  which  command  con€- 
denoe  and  affection  amone  all  men — ^the  red  and  black  even  more 
than  the  white.  The  Indians  still  cherish  his  name,  and  it  is  a 
common  expression  among  them,  speaking  of  him  by  his  Indian 
name,  *^  Miohelee  nevev  deceived  vb"  A  few  days  prior  to  his 
death,  a  brother  of  Tecumseh,  with  several  other  Shawnees,  came  to 
Qalvestoa  to  see  him.  His  meeting  with  them  was  affecting.  They 
went  to  his  honse  bat  woold  not  enter.  He  sat  on  the  ground  with 
them  for  hours,  and  they  begged  him  to  go  back  again  and  be  their 
chief. 

Sach  was  his  known  influence  with  the  Indians,  that  at  one  time 
he  was  in  treaty  with  the  United  States  government  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  tribes  of  north-western  Indians  to  the  present 
conntry  of  Utah  and  California.  This,  of  course,  was  never 
consummated,  but  we  have  heard  him  say  that  he  came  very  near 
uniting  all  the  Indian  tribes  inix)  one  great  nation,  and  being  their 
king,  with  over  100/)OQ  subjects. 

About  1838  or  1834,  he  went  to  Texas,  settled  at  Nacogdaches, 
and  traded  with  the  Mexicans  and  Indians.  When  the  revolution 
bioke  out,  the  Mexicans  endeavored  to  incite  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  north-eastern  firceatier,  to  overrun  and  desolate  the  conntry. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Texan  government,  Colonel  Menard  went 
among  them,  and  by  his  personal  exertions,  no  doubt,  prevented  an 
invasion  and  kept  them  quiet 

He  considered  this  event  in  lus  life  of  important  service  to 
his  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  and  formed  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 

In  1839,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  from  Galveston  county, 
and  was  the  author  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  system  of  finance 
by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  which,  failing  that  session^  was 
recommended  by  General  Houston  the  next,  and  adopted ;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  flooded  with  red  backs  at  a  mere 
nominal  value,  and  credit  nearly  gone,  provided  a  revenue  and 
earrency  which  carried  on  the  government,  and  saved  the  country. 

In  December,  1836,  the  first  congress  of  .the  republic,  for  the 
price  of  $50,000,  granted  to  Colonel  Menard  the  league  of  land  on 
whieh  Galveston  now  stands,  then  unoccupied  by  a  single  habita- 
tion. He  was  emphatically  the  founder  of*  the  city  of  Galveston. 
From  that  day  to  that  of  his  death,  he  was  identified  with  every  step 
of  the  progress  of  that  city.  Of  enlarged  public  spirit,  and  the 
truest  benevolence,  there  has  been  no  enterprise  which  has  not 
received  bis  helping  hand.    No  man  possessed  a  larger  share  of 
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ihe  oonildeDoe  and  lespeet  of  the  entire  oommiinityi  or  m  stronger 
bold  on  its  regard  and  affeotion.  His  death  oocorred  at  OahreBtoOy 
in  1856. 

Colonel  Menard  poeBessed  a  mind  of  very  great  originaltly  and 
yigor.  He  was  a  strong,  direct,  practical  ihinker,  who  went  to 
<<  the  inner  fact  of  things/'  and  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
sententious,  neryons,  and  apt  langoa^,  His  oonversation  was 
very  agreeable  and  interesting,  abonndmg  in  anecdote,  enlivened 
by  keen  wit,  and  rendered  especially  striking  by  his  French  gesture 
and  aocent. 

His  domestic  character  was  admirable— a  devoted  hnsband  ahd 
father — a  hospitable  neighbor^  and  a  warm  and  generons  friend. 


Hon,  a.  W.  CJOCHRAN,  D.C.L. 

Andrew  William  Goohran  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  year  1792.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Cochran, 
D.D.,  was  a  learned  and  eminently  respectable  Irish  clergyman, 
who  emigrated  originallv  to  the  colonies  which  afterwards  became 
independent;  and  having  passed  into  Nova  Scotia,  became  ul- 
timately vice-president  of  King's  college  at  Windsor,  where  the 
subject  of  this  notice  passed  through  his  college  course  and  finally 
became  D.C.L.  Mr.  Cochran  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  but  he  had  been  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  (George  Prevost, 
lieutenant-governor  at  the  time  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  young  man  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  promise,  and  when  Sir  George  became 
govemor-in-chief,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  the  government  of 
Lower  Canada,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Cochran,  and  appointed  him  as- 
sistant civil  secretary,  in  which  capaoi^  he  served  also  during  the 
short  administration  of  Sir  (Gordon  iUrummond.  He  rose  after- 
wards, under  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrooke,  to  be  civil  secretary,  and 
filled  the  office  with  distinguished  CI^Bdit  to  himself,  both  under 
this  patron  and  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, — the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
whose  government  intervened  between  that  of  Sir  John  and  the 
Earl,  having  brought  out  Colonel  Ready,  as  secretary,  who  oontin- 
ned  to  serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  same  capacity  under  the  last 
mentioned  of  these  governors.  As  a  servant  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Cochran  passed  through  many  changes,  and  expe> 
rienced  some  vicissitudes  and  disappointments  which  never  shook 
die  evenness  of  his  spirit  or  the  dieerful  flow  and  playAilness  of 
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his  temper ;  and  ia  the  unusual  number  and  variety  of  offices  which 
he  instained  at  different  periods  of  life,  he  uniformly  acquitted 
himself,  according,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  all  parties,  as  a  tho- 
roQghlv  able  and  conscientious  man,  perfectly  at  home  in  whatever 
he  undertook.  At  one  time,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  acted 
as  judge-advocate  within  the  military  command  of  this  country ;  at 
a  periMl  somewhat  later  (in  the  interval  already  mentioned  between 
his  occupation  of  the  civil  secretaryship  under  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke 
aad  Lord  Dalhousie,)  he  was  secretary  of  the  clergy  reserve  corpo- 
ration ;  he  was  also  appointed  auditor  of  land  patents,  (an  office 
since  jd>olished),  and  held,  while  it  lasted,  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Escheats.    Previously  to  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution,  consequent  upon  the  troubles  of  1837,  he  was  law- 
clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  during  the  existence  of  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  created  an  interruption  in  the  judicial 
functions  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  occupy  these  important 
vacancies.     He  was  ahso  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Lower  Canada.    Subsequently  to  the  union  of  the  provinces,  he 
returned  to  the  ba^ ;  and  as  he  was  now  Queen's  counsel  in  virtue 
of  an  appointment  niade  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  conducted 
under  the  late  administration,  the  business  of  the  crown  in  the 
criminal  court  at  Quebec.    Shortly  before*  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  administration  of  the  loans  made  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  conflagrations  of  1845. 

He  also  filled,  with  great  ability  and  assiduity,  certain  unremu- 
nerated  offices  in  institutions  connected  with  the  government, 
having  been  for  many  years  an  eminently  useful  member,  and  at 
one  time,  principal  of  the  royal  institution  for  the  advancement  of 
learnings  and  having  a  short  tim<)  previous*  to  his  death  been  chair- 
man of  the  commissioners  of  education,  under  the  school  act^  at 
Quebec. 

The  multiplicity,  however,,  of  these  official  occupations  did  not 
withhold  him  from  taking  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  a  variety 
of  useful  public  institutions  or  operations,  whether  literary,  reli- 
gious, or  beneftcient.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Bishop's  col- 
^e,  at  Lennoxville ;  a  vice-president  and  honorary  counsel  of  the 
bcorporated  Church  Society  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec ;  a  member  of 
several  other  institutions  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  whose  principles  he  was  deeply  attached ; 
but  his  beneficient  exertions  took  a  wider  range,  and  his  time  often 
severely  taxed  as  a  working  member  of  chariteble  associations,  espe- 
cially in  the  hour  of  public  calamity. 

In  the  departmente  of  literature  and  science,  there  was  no  man 
in  this  country  who  manifested  a  more  zealous  interest,  or  was  better 
qualified  to  bear  a  leading  part,  examples  of  which  may  be  pointed 
out,  in  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  (of  which  he  was  at  one 
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time  president),  and  the  Qaebee  Library  A«ociation.  Tlie  range  of 
his  eoquirements  waa  unusnaUy  varied  and  extensive ;  the  stores  of 
his  memory  were  really  prodigious ;  and  his  habits,  notwidistsndiag 
the  vast  variety  of  oaUs  upon  his  tame,  wereperseveringly  stadioiu, 
— ^all  opportunities  being  turned  to  aceount.  He  was  curious  in 
books,  and,  besides  his  acquaintance  with  dassio  literature,  was 
familiar  with  the  principal  modem  languages  of  Burope.  He  tra- 
velled at  one  time  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  that  con- 
tinent; and  although  his  opportunities  in  this  way  were  not  very 
extended,  his  mind  had  treasured  up,  with  great  «oeuracy,  what- 
ever he  saw  of  celebrity  or  interest. 

A  most  honorable  tribute,  conceived  in  the  highest  terras  of 
eulogy,  waa  paid  to  his  ability,  integrity  and  capacity  for  businesB, 
as  a  public  servant,  in  the  report  of  the  royal  commissionera  sent 
out  to  inquire  into  the  a&ira  of  Oanada,  in  1835.* 

In  private  life  he  was  a  person  of  ready  conversational  powers 
and  great  friendliness  of  spiritr— wanner,  sometimes,  on  behalf  of 
his  friends  than  he  would  have  been  for  himself— yet  of  a  remark- 
able fimmess  and  solidity  of  character.  He  was  of  a  social  torn, 
and  maintained  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  persons  at  home 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies — 
but  his  earthly  affections  were  centred  in  the  domestic  circle,  and, 
with  all  the  demands  upon  his  time,  which  have  been  here  enu- 
merated, he  found  means  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  certain 
branches  of  the  education  of  his  own  children. 

8uch  was  Mr.  Cochran — ^but  with  whateverqualities  to  commend 
him  to  the  esteem  or  even  the  admiration  of  men,  he  knew  how  to 
estimate  himself  before  his  Ood  :  and  went  out  of  the  world,  in  all 
the  self-possession  and  oollectedness  by  which  he  was  rarely 
deserted,  with  the  deep  conviction  in  his  soul  and  the  distinct 
avowal  upon  his  lips,  that  his  only  hope  of  mercy  was  in  Him  who 
died  for  sinners.  It  was  on  the  uorning  of  the  11th  July,  1849, 
after  having  gone  to  bed  as  usual  and  passed  a  comfortable  night, 
that  he  be<»me  sensible  of  an  indisposition  which  prompted  him  to 
write  a  note,  about  half-past  seven,  from  his  summer  cotta^,  to 
his  medical  adviser  in  town.  The  attack  soon  declared  itself  in  the 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera,  although  not  in  thdrmore 
violent  form ;  and  before  three,  p.m.,  of  the  same  day  his  earthly 
history  was  brought  to  a  dose.  It  is  history  whidi  affords  an 
example,  among  others,  that  those  who  have  best  served  the  govem- 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  an  aneedote  in  Mr.  CochrMi's  life  aerring 
to  illastrate  the  a)>MeDce  of  /aate  and  stiffnesn  which  are  known  to  charaoleriie 
the  Duke  of  Wollinj^ton.  Mr.  Cochran  being  upon  one  occasion  in  London,  was 
sent  for  by  the  dnke,  who  wanted  eome  information  connected  with  the  mOiUry 
defenoe  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  but  being  indispesed,  be  raqnetted,  that  hi*  fra«e 
would  excuse  him  for  that  day.  The  duke  immediatoly  proposed  to  eome  him- 
self to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Cochran.  This  howerer  the  latter  would  not  permit, 
bnt  made  the  exertion  to  wait  upon  the  duke. 
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ment  Mid  the  public  in  Ihis  coanirji  have  not  always  been  the  best 
reqaited.  Mr.  Cochran,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have  been 
a  &r  more  prosperous  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  he  had 
dmplj  followed  nis  profession,  and  had  never  served  government 
at  all. 


Eight  Hon.  LOBD  SYDENHAM,  K.G.C.M. 

This  great  man,  to  whom  we  undoubtedly  owe  the  existing 
iinion  of  Canada,  was  born  at  Wimbledon,  in  1793,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  J.  Poulett  Thompson,  of  Eochampton  and 
Austin-friars,  and  brother  of  George  Poulett  Scrope,  Esquire, 
late  M.P.y  f(Mr  Stroud,  who  on  his  marriage  in  1K21  assumed 
the  arms  ^d  name  of  Scrope  by  sign  manual.  When  about 
twenty,  he  became  resident  in  St.  Petersburg  as  the  correspondent 
of  his  father's  firm ;  and  until  his  accession  to  public  office  in 
1830,  he  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  mercantile  business. 
He  represented  Dover  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1826  until 
1>^30,  when,  being  returned  both  for  that  borough  and  Manches- 
ter, he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  the  latter  influen* 
tial  manufacturing  town.  A  reputation  for  commercial  knowledge, 
a  readiness  of  debating  powers,  and  a  zealous  devotion  to  his  party, 
recommended  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  to  Earl  6re/s  notice,  and 
when,  in  November,  1830,  that  statesman  was  called  on  to  form 
the  reform  administration,  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  was  sworn  in  a  privy 
couDcillor  on  the  23rd  of  November.  In  July,  1834,  he  became 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  resigned  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  in  November  following.  In  April,  1835, 
be  resumed  that  office,  in  which  he  continued  until  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  the  late  Earl  of  Durham  as  governor-general  of  Canada. 

As  a  cabinet  minister,  Mr  Thompson's  principal  eflPorts  were 
directed  to  simplify  and  amend  the  customs  laws.  He  attempted 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  but  when  he  fondlv 
anticipated  that  his  agents  had  achieved  the  task,  he  found  that  all 
bis  efforta  had  been  thrown  away,  and  that  the  French  government 
repudiated  the  concessions  of  their  employls.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
deeply  mortified  at  this  result,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  resume 
the  negotiations  unless  the  French  ministers  would  define  an  oul- 
liae  of  details  by  which  they  would  be  bound;  this  they  refused  to 
do.    Mr.  Labouchere  (now  Lord  Taunton),  bis  successor  ^t  the 
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board,  did  resame  tbese  negotiatioiiB  without  such  prdiminary 
Btipalaiions. 

Od  Lord  Seaton's  recall  firom  Oanada,  Mr.  Thompeon  was  appdnted 
to  the  anpreme  government  of  British  North  America.  He  ar- 
rived at  Qaebeo  <m  the  16th  October,  1889.  On  the  19ih  he  as- 
earned  the  reins  of  government;  and  soon  afterwards  visited  Mon* 
tareal  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  holding  sessions  of  the  then 
existing  legblatores  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  On  the  lOih  of 
August,  1840,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  elevate  the  governor- 

eeral  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
on  Sydenham,  of  Toronto,  as  a  mark  of  approbati<m  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  important  government  entrust- 
ed to  his  care.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1841,  his  lordship,  while 
still  in  delicate  health,  left  Montreal  for  Kingston,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  first  session  of  the  united  legislature  of  Canada, 
but  which,  from  the  alarming  character  his  indisposition  had 
assumed,  he  was  only  destined  to  dose  by  deputation. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  slowly  conquered  the  distrust  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  under  his  administration  prosperity  gradually  re-dawned 
on  our  noble  province.  The  union  of  the  two  provinces  was 
skilAilIy  commenced  by  him — an  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
their  great  resources  by  completing  the  public  works  indispensable 
to  their  prosperity ;  and  the  name  of  Lord  Sydenham  will  be  pre- 
served in  connection  with  Canada  for  time  immemorial. 

He  was  appointrd  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath  on  the  19th  of  August,  1841. 

His  excellency,  whilst  riding  near  Kineston,  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  met  with  a  fiital  accident  by  uie  falling  of  his  horse. 
His  right  leg  was  broken,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deep  and  painful 
wound  was  inflicted  just  above  the  knee.  For  about  a  week  after, 
he  appeared  to  be  going  on  tolerably  well.  On  the  18th,  however, 
spasms  came  on,  first  in  the  leg,  and  afterwards*  in  the  stomach  and 
tnroat.  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  had  at  first  been  fixed  for 
the  15th  September,  and  subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the  Assem- 
bly, postponed  till  the  17th ;  and  during  the  16th  the  governor- 
general  was  employed  in  giving  his  decision  on  the  several  bills 
which  had  been  passed,  and  in  revising  the  draft  of  the  speech^ 
which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  prepared  wr  him.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  his  illness  increased  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  fo 
put  off  the  prorogation,  and  after  consultation  with  his  medicat 
advisers,  he  determined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  by  deputation. 
General  Clitherow,  being  the  senior  military  officer  at  Kingston, 
was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  at  twelve  o'clock^  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  royal  assent  or  reservation  to  the  bills  which  had  all  previously 
received  Lord  Sydenham's  decision,  and  almost  all  of  them  his 
signature.    On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  symptoms  were  fearfully 
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agglravated,  and  even  those  who  had  before  hoped  moBty  were  forced 
to  confess  that  hope  was  now  vain.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
hia  own  statoy  ana  about  two  o'clock  on  the  loth,  he,  tc^ether  with 
all  his  establishment,  received  the  sacrament.  He  then  dictated 
to  Mr.  Dowling  his  will.  To  ail  his  establishment  he  left  some 
token  of  his  regard.  He  desired  to  be  remembered  to  Lord  John 
Tnow  Earl)  Rnssell,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  memorial  of  his 
crendship,  and  when  that  part  of  his  will  was  read  over  to  him, 
he  exerted  himself  to  say,  with  emphasis,  thongh  intermpted  by 
violent  spasms  in  the  throat,  **  Dowling,  Lord  John  is  the  noblest 
man  ic  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know."  He  then  took 
leave  of  all  individually,  saying  something  kind  to  each.  To  Mr. 
Murdoch,  his  civil  secretary,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should 
write  the  histoiy  of  his  administaration  in  Canada.  He  repeatedly 
mentioned  his  continued  interest  in  our  country,  and  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  the  great  constitutional  mea- 
sures he  had  devised  and  proposed  to  Parliament  passed  into  law, 
and  the  purposes  of  his  mission  accomplished.  To  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Orey,  late  member  of  Parliament  for  Tynemouth,he 
said,  ^'Good  bye,  Orey;  you  will  defend  my  memory.  Mind, 
Grey,  yoa  will  defend  my  memoiy  T'  He  then  spoke  kindly  to 
Major  Campbell  and  Mr.  Baring,  adding  (motioning  with  his 
hand  to  all),  ^'  Now  leave  me  alone  with  Adamson  (his  chaplain, 
and  the  chaplain  and  librarian  of  the  Legislative  Council)  to  die.'' 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  whole  night  were  spent  by  him  in 
prayer  and  conversation  with  Dr.  Adamson.  During  this  period  he 
suffered  very  much,  but  it  was  not  until  seven  o'dock  on  Sunday 
morning  that  he  breathed  his  last.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  severity  of  the  two  winters  he  passed  in  this  country,  acting 
on  a  coQ8tituti(m  not  strong,  alone  rendered  him  unequal  to  bear 
the  effect  of  an  injury  not  otherwise  of  a  fatal  character. 

In  compliance  with  his  own  request,  his  remains  found  a  fit  rest- 
ing plaoe  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  (^Kingston),  which 
owed  to  him  its  selection  as  the  capital  of  United  Canada.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  Kingston,  on  the  28rd  September.  The 
occasion  was  observed  as  a  S&y  of  mourning,  the  shops  were  closed, 
bnsineaa  suspended,  and  the  greatest  respect  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  and  great  hearted  nobleman.  Immediately  after 
the  fnaeral,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sir  Richard  Jackson  was  sworn  in 
ss  administrator  of  the  government. 

Lord  Sydenham  died  unmarried,  and  his  peerage  expired  with 
him. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
Qobiemao,  edited  by  his  brother  (C.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esquire, 
M.  P.)  and  published  in  London  in  1848 : — 

**  Lonl  Sydenham  died  at  the  age  of  fortv-two;  an  age  at  which 
the  public  career  of  many  statesmen  is  only  c<muneDcing,  of  few 
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18  more  than  half  accomplished.  Had  his  life  been  ptolotiged) 
and  a  stronger  constitution  permitted  him  to  continue  toderotehis 
talents  and  experience  to  public  business^  few  Kving  men,  perhaps, 
would  at  this  time  have  commanded  a  larger  share  of  the  oonfh 
dence  of  the  community,  or  possessed,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
a  greater  influence  over  the  course  of  affairs,  by  which  the  national 
welfare  is  determined. 

''  No  man,  we  often  hear,  is  long  miss^ ;  his  place  is  quidEly 
filled,  and  the  world  goes  on  as  before,  or  as  it  would  have  done  had 
he  not  left  it.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Sydenham,  he  had,  in  ftct^ 
for  the  two  years  previous  to  his  deoease,  been  withdrawn  from 
the  immediate  focus  of  British  politics  ;  and,  though  the  r^rt 
of  his  brilliant  administration  in  Canada  excited  much  warm  ad- 
miration among  his  fViends  in  this  country,  and  extorted  pHuae  and 
respect  even  from  his  political  opponents,  still  a  pubMo  man,  who 
is  lost  sight  of  for  two  whole  years  in  the  centre  of  the  political 
arena,  runs  much  chance  of  being  forgotten  altogether. 

'<  Had  he,  however,  been  permitted  to  return  from  Canada, 
Lord  Sydenham's  own  energies  and  persevering  anxiety  to  for- 
ward the  march  of  improvement  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  secured  to  him  a  high  position  in  public  estimation.  And 
the  tendency  of  events,  since  the  period  of  his  quitting  England, 
has  been  precisely  of  a  nature  to  render  his  peculiar  qualifications 
of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  importance  in  the  conduct  of 

Eublic  affairs.  From  the  epoch  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  HucAEisson, 
e  had  been  generally  looked  up  to  as  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  currently  known  aa  that  of  free  trade ;  and  of  the  impor- 
tant, and  till  of  late  disputed  principle,  that  the  industry  of  a 
country  thrives  best  when  left  to  its*  own  devices,  uninterfered 
with  by  legislative  and  fiscal  shackles,  imposed  for  the  pretended 
object  of  encouraging  and  protecting  it.  He  had  gene  frirlher 
than  Mr.  Huskimon  himself  had  ventured  in  laying  down  this 
gr3at  principle,  and  in  recommending  it  for  adoption,  as  a  state 
maxim.  He  had  never  wavered  for  an  instant  in  the  expreflston 
of  his  opinion  in  its  favor,  nor  in  a  fearless  determination  to  act 
up  to  it,  so  far  as  a  just  regard  to  circumstances  would  permit ;  and 
he  had,  in  fact,  vigorously  and  inde&tigably  striven  to  carry  it  oat 
into  practice  during  nine  years  of  official  power.  He  endvred, 
without  flinching,  the  savage  storm  of  ridicule,  calumny,  and  mis- 
representation, which  from  the  countless  organs  of  tiie  various 
monopolies  was  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  poured  forth  upon  him, 
as  previously  upon  Huskisson,  for  daring  to  make  war  against  tbeir 
darling  system  of  (miscalled)  protection  ;  and  this  at  a  time,  when 
those,  who  now  claim  the  credit  of  having  always  supported  the 
principle  of  commercial  freedom,  either  opposeid  him,  or  act  the 
best  stood  coldly  and  silently  aloof,  and  lefl  him  to  bear  the  full 
weight  of  the  odium  then  attaching  to  its  advocacy.     And  now 
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events,  whielt  bis  sagacity  long  sinoe  foresaw  and  predicted  as 
inevitabks,  had  bronght  abont  a  crisis  in  the  commercial  and  econo- 
mieal  history-  of  tbe  ooontry,  in  wbicb  the  full  application  of 
this  principle  conld  brook  no  longer  delay,  if  the  nation  was  to 
retain  its  pre-eminenee  in  wealth  and  power,  and  be  preserved 
from  impending  rain, — a  crisis  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  very 
party  that  had  for  years  past  thwarted  and  calumniated  the  efforts 
both  of  Mr.  Hnskisson  and  Lord  Sydenham  to  liberate  trade  from 
the  reslrietions  of  the  'protective'  system,  were  forced  to  come 
forward  and  admit  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  they  had  so  long 
allowed  their  followers  to  revile  unchecked,  and  the  necessity  of 
far  more  largely  acting  upon  it  than  they  had  permitted  their  po- 
Ktioal  opponents,  when  in  power,  even  to  propose  with  any  chance 
of  sQCcess. 

'^  As  this  crisis  approaohed,  and  before  Lord  Sydenham's  death, 
many  who  saw  with  dread  the  blackening  of  the  horizon,  and 
heanl  the  threatenings  of  the  coming  storm,  looked  with  anxiety 
for  the  expected  return  of  one  whose  experience  and  judgment 
was,  in  their  opinion,  well  fitted  to  cope  with  its  emergencies,  and 
exert,  even  out  of  office,  a  salutary  influence  in  the  national  coun- 
cils on  its  occurrence.  And  their  regret  was  proportionately 
severe,  when  this  hope  was  destroyed  by  his  premature  and  melan- 
choly dissolution. 

''•Nor,  whatever  sincere  respect  we  may  entertain  for  the  abili- 
ties of  those  who  now  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  that  noble  con- 
test into  which  he,  with  them,  would  have  so  warmly  entered,  as  into 
his  natural  element,  had  his  life  been  spared,  can  it  be  gaiusayed 
that  no  one  individual  among  his  survivors  united  so  many  of  the 
peealiaar  qualities,  which  he  possessed  for  successful  service  in  this 
partieular  cause.  His  comprehensive  and  liberal  views  of  com- 
mercial policy  were  founded,  not  upon  the  book-learned  theory, 
caught  up  ^m  the  suggestions  of  pamphleteering  economists,  but 
upon  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  cominerce,  and  an  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  superintendence  through  many  years  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  mighty  empire : 
with  this,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  finance — ^h^its  ot  order 
and  boaineeB— indefatigable  application — the  confidence  of  prac- 
tical men,  built  upon  a  long  intercourse,  and,  moreover,  the  tact, 
judgment,  and  prudence  taught  to  a  mind  of  great  natural  sagacity 
by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  tactics 
and  ministerial  responsibility. 

''  Possessing  the  acknowledged  qualifications,  had  Lord  Syden- 
ham returned  to  England  with  the  additional  reputation  acquired 
by  his  brilliantly  successfol  administration  of  Canadian  affairs, 
wheie  being  isolated  from  all  others,  his  individual  abilities  had 
heen  brought  out  the  more  conspicuously,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  he  would  have  ocnnmanded  a  high  position  in  public  opinion, 
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and  miut  hare  taken  a  veiy  promin^t  and  valnaUe  share  in  Uie 
disonssionB  that  have  been,  and  are  yet  going  on,  npon  the  abaorb- 
ing  qneetions  of  the  day  relative  to  oommeroial  legislation. 

«  These  specnlations  are  perhaps  useless  at  present ;  but  not  so, 
it  may  be  hoped,  this  att^npt  to  record  and  present  to  the  pablic 
a  review  of  the  acts  and  opinions  of  one  who  did  so  muoh  while 
Uving  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  giving  freedom 
to  its  industry  ;  and  whose  authority  may  yet  have  some  influence 
in  Kuiding  the  current  of  public  opinion,  now  setting  so  strongly, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  irresistibly,  in  the  direction,  which,  for  so 
many  years,  he  laboured  to  give  it. 

"  Nor,  it  is  hoped,  will  the  portion  of  this  memoir  which  re- 
lates to  his  Ganaoian  administration,  be  devoid  of  a  similar  value. 
It  may  serve  to  teach  a  lesson  of  great  practical  value  with  res- 
pect to  the  treatment  of  colonial  dependencies.  The  time  is  gone 
by  when  the  important  task  of  represenUng  in  them  the  sovereign 
authority  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  unskilful  or  inexperienced 
hands.  The  peace  of  the  empire,  the  progress  and  future  desti- 
nies of  great  nations,  can  no  longer  be  jeopardised  in  this  man- 
ner. It  requires  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  vigor  and  capacity  to 
encounter  successfully  the  ever-varying  difficulties  of  such  an 
office } — above  all,  where  thecolooy  possesses  an  independent  legis- 
lature, and  perhaps  no  lengthened  experience  in  the  exeroise  of 
such  an  institution.  By  executive  mismanagement  a  colony  may 
be  very  easily  ruined  and  lost,  or  the  parent  state  weakened  and 
distressed  by  its  forcible  retention.  A  mere  glance  at  the  hiatoiy 
of  Canada,  during  the  last  few  years,  will  amply  demonstrate  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  such  a  colony  is  only  to  be  preserved 
and  rendered  a  real  source  of  strength,  power,  and  wealth  to  the 
mother  country,  through  the  rapid  development  of  their  common 
resources  by  a  cordial  union,  when  the  sovereign  power  within  it 
is  delegated  to  some  statesman,  who,  like  Lord  Sydenham,  can 
temper  conciliation  with  firmness,  mildness  with  decision, — who, 
without  trenching  on  the  freedom  of  representative  institutions, 
knows  how  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  authority, 
and  whose  personal  influence,  prudent  skill,  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  mankind  may  enable  him  so  to  work  upon  the  disoordant 
materials  he  has  to  deal  with,  as  to  obviate  those  shocks  and  ool- 
lisions  to  which  new  and  popular  institutions  are  ever  liable ;  and 
which,  at  a  distance  from  the  central  supreme  authority,  are  more 
than  ordinarily  hazardous. 

'^  Such  a  governor  as  Lord  Sydenham,  is  indeed  not  to  be 
always  obtained.  Perhaps  one  so  happily  fitted  for  the  task  will 
never  be  again  seen.  But  he  a£foraed  a  high  standard  towards 
which  to  approximate  in  our  estimate  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  such  an  office. 

"  Canada  haS;  certainly,  no  less  reason  than  England  to  deplore 
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lus  Iobb;  sinee,  even  thoogb  abflent  from  her,  he  might  have 
been  relied  on  to  watch  over  her  destinies,  with  whiob  so  much  of 
his  own  Aitore  &me  is  embarked,  and  advocate  her  cause  on  every 
opportanify  in  the  imperial  oonncils.  But  it  may  be  reasonably 
boped  that  the  great  institutions  and  large  schema  of  public 
eeonemV)  which  were  founded  by  him,  will  survive  the  embanss- 
ments  uiat  mismanagement  or  party  dissensions  may  have  for  a 
time  ooeasioned ;  and  that  this  province,  of  which  the  natural  re- 
sources are  so  vast,  may  long  continue  incorporated  with  the 
glorious  empire  of  Britain,  growing  in  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
perity into  the  mightjr  and  ultimately  independent  nation  which 
it  is,  no  doubt,  destined  hereafter  to  become.  For  this  prospect 
both  countries  will,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  ever  consider 
themselvee  in  a  large  degree  indebted  to  the  wise  resolves  and 
vigorous  action  of  Lord  Sydenham's  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Canada  in  the  years  1839, 1840  and  1841. 

'^  The  public  character  of  Lord  Sydenham  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  narrative  of  his  public  career.  Little  remains  to  be  said  but 
what  would  be  mere  repetition.  His  mind  was  of  a  class  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  necessities  of  the  bustling  and  practical 
period  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  that  was  the  secret  of  his  early  and 
rapid  success  in  the  arena  of  polities.  His  was  not,  however,  a 
psrUamentaiy  reputation  of  the  usual  stamp,  acquired  by  oratori- 
cal display,  or  gladiatorical  powers  of  debate.  He  seldom  attempted 
any  flights  of  eloquence,  though  in  some  of  his  earlier  speeches, 
there  are  passages  which  cannot  be  read,  and  certainly  were  not 
heard,  [without  creating  strong  emotion.  His  voice,  however,  in 
speaking  was  not  well  modulated,  and  this  is  well  known  to  be 
^ntial  to  successful  oratory.  The  subjects  to  which  he  exclu- 
sively confined  himself,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons, 
were,  moreover,  necessarily  dry  and  unentertaining,  full  of  details 
of  facts  and  figures,  usually  of  the -most  uninteresting  character  to 
such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  exciting 
party  question  of  the  day  he  rarely  opened  his  mouth  ;  and  hence 
his  servioes  to  his  party  were  liable  to  be  under  valued  b^  those 
who  look  rather  to  the  debates  in  the  house,  than  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  government  is  carried  on,  or  the  mode  in  which  it 
conduots  ihe  afiiun  of  the  country.  In  fiict,  he  ever  disliked 
and  avoided  speaking,  unless  when  the  comfhereial  or  financial 
interests  of  the  country,  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  reauired  the 
exposure  of  some  abuse,  or  the  suggestioi^  of  some  legislative  im- 
provement, or  when  the  business  of  his  office,  rendered  defence  or 
explanation  neoessaryi 

''  His  fame  must  rest,  as  has  been  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  memoir,  not  so  much  on  what  he  did  or  said  in  parliament,  as 
on  what  he  did  and  proposed  to  do  out  of  it,— on  *his  consistent, 
and  to  a  gre^t  d^ree  suooessful  efforts,  to  expose  the  fidlaoy  of  the 
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miflcalled  ^protective  system/  aad  giadaally  but  effeetivaly  to 
root  it  oat  of.  the  statute-book,  and  thereby  to  free  the  aniversal 
industry  of  Britain  from  the  mischievous  shaokles  imposed,  and 
yet  partially  maintained,  by  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  salfifthnesfl, 
— to  allow  the  development  of  its  inherent  energies,  uuiacomber- 
ed  by  the  officious  patronage  of  the  legishtiure  to  permit  it  to 
make  (as  under  such  circumstances  it  is  sure  to  do)  that  vigorous, 
rapid,  and  healthy  progress,  which  must  secure  to  all  engaged  in  it  a 
continually  increasing  remuneration,  and  to  the  nation  at  large  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  her  power,  her  strength,  and  her  prosperity. 

'<  His  Canadian  administration  may  be  looked  on  as  a  brief 
though  brilliant  episode  in  his  public  life,  which,  while  it  confirm- 
ed the  high  opinion  ever  entertained  of  him  by  his  friends,  con- 
vinced those  who  had  under-estimated  his  powers  before  of  their 
extent  and  variety, — convinced  every  one  that  in  all  the  great 
qualifications  of  intellect,  temper,  habits,  and  acquired  information 
that  constitute  a  statesman,  few  have  been  so  rarely  gifted  as  the 
lamented  subject  of  this  memoir. 

*^In  private  life,  Lord  Sydenham  was  universally  loved  and 
esteemed.  His  amiable  disposition  and  pleasing  manner  excited 
the  warmest  attachment  among  those  who  were  admitted  to  his 
intimacy ;  and  in  every  circumstance  that  afiiected  their  happiness, 
he  always  appeared  to  feel  the  liveliest  personal  interest.  In  the 
midst  of  his  uneasing  occupatioDs,  he  never  failed  to  find  time  for 
any  work  of  kindness  or  charity  that  offered  itseU^  and  even  for 
the  attentions  required  by  the  forms  of  society.  His  assistanee  was 
always  prompt  and  eagerly  afibrded,  whenever  he  could  oblige  a 
friend,  or  confer  a  favor  on  a  meritorious  object.  His  integrity 
and  sense  of  honor  were  of  the  loftiest  character,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness carried  to  an  excess. 

"The  remuneration,  indeed,  for  his  arduous  public  services  in 
office,  with  which  he  was  contented,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  official  of  equal  station,  and  much  below  (be  it  said  in 
passing)  what  a  just  and  wise  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
post  would  assign  to  it.  But  never  having  married,  his  wants 
were  moderate,  and  his  private  fortune  more  than  compensated  the 
exieuity  of  his  official  salary.  That  he  remained  single  may, 
perhaps,  be  partly  attributed  to  an  early  disappointment;  but, 
chiefly  to  his  incessant  occupations  and  failing  health.- 

"  The  friendships  he  formed  with  individmus  of  either  sex  were 
both  sta:ong  and  lasting.  Indeed,  few  men  were  more  fitted  by 
nature  to  captivate  and  enchain  afieotion*  His  person  and  counte- 
nance were  singularly  prepossessing ;  his  manner  full  of  charm  and 
refinement,  and  his  address  frank,  manly,  and  courteous;  his  dispo- 
sition obliging ;  his  regards  to  the  feelings  of  others,  exquisite. 
His  mind  was  amply  stored  with  varied  information,  acquired  from 
books,  from  frequent  foreign  travel,  from  an  aoquaiatanoe  with  the 
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leadmg  cbaraoiem  of  the  day,  and  a  special  intimacy  with  the 
subjects  of  paramount  interest  in  these  bustling  times.  His  re- 
marluble  aptitude  for  foreign  languages  made  his  conversation  as 
pleasing,  and  bis  society  as  much  sought  after  by  foreigners  as  by 
bis  countrymen.  Few  men  were  more  generafly  popular  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  this  was  ever  the  highest  and  most 
intellectQal  of  whatever  place  he  inhabited.  He  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  the  account  given  of  his  last  hours,  by  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  fulfilled  the  last  painful  duties  towards  him,  as  his 
chaplain,  is  at  once  affecting  and  consolatory  to  his  intimate  friends 
and  connections,  among  whom  his  loss  created  a  void  which  can 
never  be  supplied. 

'^  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  private  capacity,  but  rather  as  a 
public  benefactor,  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  memoir  to 
record  him,  and,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  by  the  expression  of 
an  opmion,  that  the  annals  of  no  country  can  produce  an  instance 
of  one,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  truer  patriotism,  during  the  brief  period 
permitted  to  his  earthly  career,  more  nobly,  ardentiy,  devotedly 
panned,  in  defiance  of  ridicule,  obloquy,  and  the  most  odious  mis- 
representation, through  good  repute  and  through  bad,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  ease,  health,  and  even  life  itself,  the  one  great  ob- 
ject which  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence,  namely :  the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  all  such  means  as  are  within  the  reach  of  those  gifted 
statesman  who  wield  tiie  supreme  power  of  Imperial  Britain. 

**  None  knew  better  than  he  the  amount  of  that  power, — the 
influence  which  Great  Britain,  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  ener- 
gies of  the  civilised  world,  exercises  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
And  the  task  which  he  laid  down  for  himself,  on  arriving  at  man- 
hood, and  assiduously  labored  through  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
accomplish,  was,  in  truth,  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most 
god-like,  which  is  given  to  man  upon  earth  to  undertake.  Time 
and  power  were  not  afforded  him  to  give  full  effect  to  his  exertions, 
or  bring  them  to  maturity.  Nevertheless,  those,  who  hereafter 
review  the  events  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  will,  it  is  believed,  see 
reason  to  assign  to  their  impulse  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
beneficial  progress  which  is  now  generally  making  towards  a  right 
understanding,  and  a  practical  exemplification  in  this  country, 
(followed  as  she  is  sure  to  be  at  a  distance  by  other  states)  of  the 
great  problem  how  human  institutions  can  best  secure,  and  least 
interfere  with,  the  spontaneous  development  of  man's  ingenuity 
and  industry,  in  the  production  and  just  distribution  of  all  the 
material  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  existence,  which  a  gracious 
Providence  has  abondaotiy  placed  within  his  reach. 

'<  This,  and  the  impress  of  his  infiuenee  on  the  future  history  of 
our  North  American  colonies,  will  form  Lord  Sydenham's  most 
eudoriiig  and  appropriate  monument.'' 

50 
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Hon.  AUSTIN  CUVILLIEB 

For  many  years  occapied  a  oonapicaoos  position  amongst  oar 
public  men.     In  1815  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Huntingdon :  there  his  eminent  financial  abilities 
displayed  themselves,  and  he  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  country.    In  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  oligarohv  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  governor-genend,  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  he  was  found  at  lUl  times  arrayed  in  the  ranks  of 
the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  privileges  of 
their  representatives.     In  1828  he  was  delegated,  along  with  the 
Hon.  D.  B.  Viger  and  the  late  Hon.  John  Neilson,  to  lay  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament  the  petition  of  87,000  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  complaining  of  the  privation  of  their  political  rights  to 
which  they  were  siu>jected.     He  was  examined  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  answers  evinced  a 
high  degree  of  abilitv,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  defects  of 
the  then  system.     The  report  of  the  committee,  it  is  well  known, 
admitted  the  well-founded  nature  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  promised  reparation  of  the  abuses. 

Mr.  Cuvillier  continued  to  sit  as  a  member  for  Huntingdon  until 
1834;  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  consequence  of  his  differing  in  opin- 
ion with  .the  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  celebrated 
«'  92  resolutions." 

At  the  first  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  for  united  Can- 
ada in  1841,  Mr.  Cuvillier  was  again  returned  for  Huntingdon,  and 
he  had  the  high  honor  of  being  elected  speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  office  he  filled  with  great  dignity  and  impartiality 
during  die  first  Parliament. 

In  the  second  Parliament  after  the  union  Mr.  Cuvillier  was  not  re- 
elected, in  consequence  of  his  being  considered  not  to  concor  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  administration  in  the  rup- 
ture with  Lord  Metcalfe,  which  led  to  their  resignation.  Since 
that  time  he  took  no  part  in  public  affiurs. 

As  a  merchant,  Mr.  Cuvilher  conducted  the  most  extensive  com- 
mercial establishment,  we  believe,  in  Canada.  HisbusineaB  talrat 
was  certainly  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of  his  rivals  or  oontempo- 
raries. 

Altogether,  whether  as  a  public  man,  er  as  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Cuvillier  evinced  talent  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  was  one 
of  those  instances  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  adduced  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  absurd  and  unfounded  prejudice  which  underrates 
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Canadian  talent  and  enterprise.    In  whateyer  country  Mr.  Onvillier 
might  have  been  bom — or  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  have 
moved — his  talents  wonld  have  been  appreciated,  and  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  rise  to  eminence. 
He  died  at  Montreal  on  the  18th  of  July,  1849. 


JOHN  WAUDBY,  Esq., 

A  Canadian  journalist.  Mr.  Waudby  was  a  native  of  England, 
though  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Cauhda,  during 
a  portion  of  which  time  he  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  press 
of  this  country.  He  was  editor  of  the  Kingston  Herald,  wnen  that 
journal  was  under  the  proprietorship  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  from  whom 
subsequently  he  purchased  the  proprietorship.  He  was  also  selected 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  when  governor-general  of  the  province,  to 
edit  a  newspaper  at  Toronto,  with  a  view  to  forward  his  lordship's 
views  respecting  the  union  ^of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  But 
sometime  previous  to  his  death  (which  occurred  in  August,  1861,) 
vacated  the  editorial  chair  for  the  responsible  office  of  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  united  counties  of  Frontenac,  Lennox,  and  Adding- 
ton.  Mr.  Waudby  not  only  possessed  literary  talent,  but  was  also 
a  mechanician  and  inventor.  In  his  lifetime  he  laid  claim  to  the 
invention  of ''  angle>sided  mail-clad  ships  and  floating  batteries." 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  SULLIVAN. 

This  was  truly  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  politieiaiis  and 
lawyers  that  Canada  could  reckon  among  her  indigenous  sons. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  bom  in  Toronto,  but  we 
have  not  the  date  of  his  birth.  Let  it  suffice,  however,  to  record 
that  he  was  brought  up  and  educated,  that  he  lived  and  died  there, 
and  that  he  was  one  <^  the  illustrious  men  whom  the  ''  Queen  City  " 
has  prodnoed  to  do  honor  to  her  name,  v^^  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
country. 
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He  studied  the  profesBton  of  the  law  onder  his  oncle,  the  Ute  Dr. 
Baldwin,  fiither  of  the  Canadian  statesman  of  that  name.     Whilst 
engaged  in  his  legal  studies,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  from  which  situation  he  probably  derived  some 
advantages  from  access  to  the  books  at  a  time  when  public  libra- 
ries were  scarce  and  most  private  ones  meagre.     At  this  period  of 
his  life,  we  are  told  in  an  article  in  the   Leader  reconiing  his 
death,  that  he  was  noted  for  what  afterwards  was  more  conspicuous 
in  him,  brilliancy  of  wit,  sobriety  of  conduct,  and  severe  applica- 
tion. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  or  1825,  and,  not  think- 
ing himself  competent  as  yet  for  a  professional  life  in  town,  he 
removed  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where  he  for  a  time  practbed 
until  his  services  were  called  into  requisition  in  various  cases  in 
Toronto,  first  as  counsel  for  Dr.  Morrison  before  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, in  the  contested  ca^e  of  member  of  Parliament  for  York, 
between  that  gentleman  and  the  present  Chief-Justice  Robinson. 
He  also  appeared  in  the  celebrated  prosecution  case  of  Collins,  for 
libel,  and  afler  the  trial  he  industriously  got  up  a  petition  to  the 
government  in  the  prisoner's  &vor.    In  consequence  of  his  conduct 
in  the  latter  case,  a  re<][uisition  was  presented  to  him  from  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  praying  him  to  reside  in  that  city, — a  prayer 
with  which  he  complied,  and  ever  afterwards  lived  amongst  them. 
This  was  in  1828,  and  not  until  1834,  we  believe,  did  he  enter  public 
life,  and  then  only  as  mayor  of  the  city.     The  advent  of  his  entre 
into  the  grand  arena,  however,  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  council,  he  accepted  a  vacant  seat.     Till 
then  he  had  never  had   one  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  had  never  contested  a  constituency,  nor  did  he  now  look  out 
for  one,  although  there  is  no  doubt  he  could  have  been  easily  re- 
turned for  several  places.     He  preferred  the  higher  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  it  from  the  governor.     On  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Peter  Robinson,  Mr.  Sullivan  became  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands,  in  which  situation  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  have  thrown  on  him  the  responsibility  of  a  subortinate  defalca- 
tion, the  amount  of  which  he  made  good  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  Sir  George  Arthur's  govern- 
ment, which  position  he  held  during  the  troubles  of  1837,  and  took 
an  active  and  judicious  part  in  suppressing  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  that  had  at  heart  the  good  name  of  their  country.     In   the 
govemnent  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Mr  Sullivan  also  held  a  place.  The 
administration  of  that  great  nobleman  and  statesman  was  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  union  of  the  provinces,  which  was  mainly  effected 
by  his  exertions.     This  was  the  dawn  of  responsible  government. 
During  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Mr  Sullivan  was  also 
a  member  of  the  executive,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  but 
resigned  with  his  liberal  colleagues  on  the  famous  antagonism  be- 
tween that  governor  and  his  ministry.    This  was  one  of  the  most 
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oritioal  oonjimotaTes  that  had  ever  arisen  in  Canada  between  two 
parties,  and  two  great  party  cries,  oonstitationalism  and  reform.  In 
the  former  the  snojeot  of  this  notice  took  a  determined  stand,  and 
his  letters  under  the  signature  of  '-  Leffion*'  did  good  serrioe  to 
the  cause  which  he  espoused,  so  much  so,  that,  combined  with  his 
activeness  and  energy,  they  in  a  great  measure  achieved  the  triumph 
of  his  narty. 

In  tne  Baldwin-Lafontaine  ministry  of  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Sullivan 
held  the  office  of  provinciaKsecretary,  until  raised  to  the  bench  in 
September,  1848,  a  position  which  he  maintained  with  great  honor 
and  advantage  to  the  country,  and  credit  to  himself  and  family, 
nntil  his  death,  on  the  14ih  April,  1853. 


Hon.  ROBERT  BALDWIN,  C.B. 

Ma.  Baldwin  was  born  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  1804.  His 
family,  fitther  and  grandfather,  came  to  this  country  in  1798.  His 
father,  the  Honorable  William  Warren  Baldwin,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Baldwin,  Esquire,  of  Summer  Hill,  otherwise  Knockmole, 
near  Corregoline,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  When  the 
family  came  to  this  country,  they  originally  settled  in  the  township 
of  Clarke,  on  lake  Ontario,  where  they  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers.  They  afterwards  removed  to  Toronto — then  the  town  of 
York — ^where  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Spadina;  and  there 
the  family  resided  till  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  January,  1844.  The 
Honorable  W.  W.  Baldwin,  was  a  medical  man ;  having  taken  his 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh.  After  removing  to  York,  how- 
ever, Dr  Baldwin  betook  himself  to  the  profession  of  law,  which 
he  practised  with  success  for  a  number  of  years.  He  (fhther  of 
the  Honorable  R.  Baldwin)  had  represented  the  county  of  Norfolk 
in  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada;  and  been  called  to  the 
Legislative  Council  about  six  months  bpfore  his  death.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Hincks  wrote : — '<  Our 
country  has  lost  a  friend ;  and  the  country,  it  may  be  said,  will 
follow  htm  as  mourners  to  the  grave.  By  the  removal  of  one  so 
worthy,  so  disinterested,  so  excellent,  we  have  sustained  a  loss,  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  much  more  in  this 
community  to  repair.  It  is  not  Toronto  only  that  will  feel  the 
privation,  or  drop  tears  of  submiisive  sorrow  over  his  honored 
tomb.    The  sad  tidings,  like  an  electric  shock,  the  less  convulsive 
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in  its  eflfectfl  beeauae  expected,  will  widely  extend  an  awakened 
interest  over  regions  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  his 
worth,  and  sufficiently  grateful  to  deplore  his  loss."  To  his  son, 
these  words  might  with  equal  truth  be  applied.  No  public  man 
in  Canada,  perhaps,  in  hb  day,  commanded  such  general  respect 
as  the  Honorable  Robert  Baldwin.  His  integrity  was  so  £ur  above 
suspicion  that  the  breath  of  calumny  itself  never  uttered  a  word 
against  his  fiur  fame.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties; 
the  affection  of  his  own  was  willingly  accorded.  His  name,  even 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  was  a  tower  of  strength ;  it  might  easily 
have  been  made  the  nucleus  of  a  party  round  which  the  scattered 
elements  of  the  Reform  ranks  would  have  rallied,  till  union  was 
once  more  restored. 

In  stature  Mr.  Baldwin  must  have  been  about  five  feet  nine  or 
ten  inches.  His  frame  was  of  stout  build ;  but  the  work  of  disease 
appears  to  have  begun  to  undermine  his  constitution  eight  or  nine 
years  before  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1850  his  health  had 
visibly  declined ;  and  there  being  no  hopes  of  a  speedy  improvement 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  retire  from  public  life,  in  the  following 
year. 

He  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  disposition }  but  he  lacked  that 
peculiar  style  of  address  which  characteriies  the  man  eai^  of 
access  and  of  familiar  manners  and  habits.  He  had  few  of  the 
characteristics  which  usually  make  a  man  popular  with  the  crowd. 
He  scorned  to  bend  to  those  petty  arts  which  inferior  men  find  so 
useful,  and  indeed  so  indispensable,  to  their  success  in  dealing  with 
the  public.  He  paid  small  court  to  even  the  most  prominent  of 
his  constituents;  and  bv  this  means  lost  something  of  that 
ephemeral  and  local  popularity  which  are  necessary  to  the  slates- 
man  who  wishes  to  retain  undiminished  the  full  strength  of  his 
position.  His  name  is,  however,  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
brightest  period  of  our  history;  the  period  in  which  consiifcational 
principles  triumphed  over  the  oligarchical  system  on  which  the 
province  had  previously  been  rul^.  His  was  a  career  that  will 
be  the  more  valued  according  to  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
it  is  seen ;  his  a  lustre  that  will  shine  the  brighter  as  time  continues 
to  roll  on. 

Following  the  profession  adopted  by  his  fiiAher,  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  1825,  and  the  firm  was  long  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Baldwin  &  Son,  till  he  retired  on  the  28th 
July,  1848,  when  the  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Adam  Wilson. 
His  father  and  he  built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice ; 
and  he  must  have  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of  something  like  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  owned  an  immense  amount  of  property  in 
Toronto.  Of  the  brge  amount  of  wealth  which  he  leaves  bcdiind, 
a  part  had  been  left  to  his  father,  by  bequest,  from  the  Honorable 
Peter  Russell. 
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Mr.  BftUwin  inherited  the  liberal  principles  of  his  father.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  Upper  Canada  Assembly  in  1829,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Small;  hAving  in  the  previous  year  made  an 
ODsnccessfol  run  against  Mr.  Mackensie,  for  the  connty  of  York. 
This  election  took  place  on  the  resignation  of  Chief-Justice 
Bobinson;  Mr.  Baldwin  came  forward  as  the  liberal  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Sir  John  Colbome's  administration.  His  opponent 
was  then  depaty-derk  of  the  Crown,  and  many  of  his  Mends  were 
well  provided  for,  in  one  way  or  another,  out  of  the  public.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  placemen  was  cast  against  Mr.  Baldwin. 
While  the  election  was  pending,  Mr.  Mackeniie  wrote  : — "  Our 
earnest  wish,  is  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Baldwin  may  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  has  burst  her  fetters,  and 
followed  the  praiseworthy  example  of  her  sister  city,  Quebec, 
which  sent  to  Parliament  an  independent  citiien,  a  few  months 
ago,  in  spite  of  all  the  militavy  and  civil  influence  of  all  the 
coDstitated  authorities.''  Sir  John  Colbome,  before  his  retirement 
from  the  government,  recommended  to  the  colonial  secretary,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  to  the  L^rislative  Council,  of  which 
body,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  uncle  of  nis  was  a  member.  The 
appointment  was,  however,  not  made;  and  a  subsequent  governor 
wrote  to  England  to  discourage  the  recommendation  of  Sir  J. 
Colbome. 

The  Opposition  to  which  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  newly  elected  member 
for  York— now  Toronto — had  allied  himself,  had  a  parliamentary 
existence  as  early  as  1820.  Even  at  that  time  it  was  respectable, 
if  not  formidable,  both  in  talents  and  numbers ;  but  as  yet  it 
could  not  count  a  majority  of  the  representatives.  But  aflier  the 
election  of  1824,  the  scales  were  turned;  and  the  Government 
found  itself  perpetually  in  a  minority  in  the  popular  branch  of 
Uie  Imslature.  The  election  of  1828  brought  no  additional 
strengw  to  the  executive  government ;  and  the  same  anomalous 
spectacle  of  a  government  ruling  in  defiance  of  the  constantly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  in  1829  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
firot  time.  It  was  one  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  changing  the  system  of  government. 
Subseauent  events  were  not  calculated  to  remove  that  impression ; 
for  altnough  the  executive  did  contrive  to  secure  the  return  of  a 
majority  of  supporters  in  the  elections  of  1830,  events  soon 
showed  that  this  was  but  a  passing  accident ;  for  the  elections  of 
1834  again  left  them  in  a  minority,  in  which  condition  the  govern- 
ment continued  to  be  carried  on  for  two  years.  In  the  twelve 
CITS  from  1824  to  1836,  the  executive  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
gialative  Assembly  for  eight  years.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time,  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  consistently  passing  bilb  which 
were  as  constantly  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.    For  these 
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eyils  Mr.  Baldwin  declared  that  he  saw  no  remedy  but  that  of 
placing  the  ^'Executive  Council  permanently  upon  the  footing  of 
a  local  provincial  cabinet,  holding  the  same  relative  pesition  with 
reference  to  the  representatives  of  the  kin^  and  provincial  Parlia- 
ment as  that  on  which  the  king's  imperial  cabinet  stands  with 
respect  to  the  king  and  Parliament  of  the  empire ;  and  applying 
to  such  provincial  cabinet,  both  in  respect  to  their  appointments 
and  their  continuance  in  office,  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
are  acted  upon  by  his  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  imperial  cabinet" 
To  an  elective  legis  ative  council  Mr  Baldwin  was  opposed ;  believing 
that  the  demand  for  it  would  never  have  arisen,  if  the  principle  of 
responsible  government  had  been  conceded  as  soon  as  the  executive 
found  themselves  permanently  in  a  minority  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.     This  opinion  he  never  changed.     He  never  concarred 
in  the  propriety  of  constituting,  on  a  new  basis  the  Legislative 
Council ;  and  for  this  reason  he  thought  there  would  be  an  incon- 
gruity in  his  consenting  to  be  elected  to  that  chamber.     From  the 
time  of  Mr.  Baldwin  s  entrance  into  Parliament,  we  find  the 
principle  of  executive  responsibility  constantly  asserted.     It  was 
embodied  in  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
1829 ;  and  again  in  1835,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  imperial  government,  in  an  address  to  the  sovereign 
passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  votes.     On  this  occasion,  the 
Assembly  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  their  intention  to  refuse  the 
supplies  if  their  reasonable  demand  was  not  complied  with.     After 
the  resignation  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  1836,  of  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  member,  the  Legislative  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  that  house  that  the  appointment 
of  a  responsible  Executive  Council,  '^  to  advise  the  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  aifairs  of  the  province,  was  one  of  the  most  happy 
and  wise  features  in  the  constitution,  and  essential  in  our  form  of 
government.''     In  a  house  of  fifty-five  members  only  two  votes 
were  recorded  against  this  resolution.     In  1836,  Mr.  Baldwin  went 
to  England,  and  while  there  endeavored  to  impress  upon  Lord 
Olenelg,  then  colonial  minister — ^by  writing,  for  he  was   never 
granted  an  interview  at  the  colonial  office — the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  English   principle   of   responsibility  to    the  provincial 
executive.     When  in   England,  the  intelligence  of  the  success 
of  the  tories  in  the  Upper  Canada  elections,  which  had  just  been 
held,   reached   London;   and  Mr.  Baldwin  took  special  care  to 
impress  upon   the  colonial  secretary  not  to  deceive  himself  by 
supposing  that  this  event  would  supersede  the  necessity  for  an 
application  of  the  principle  for  which  he  so  strenuously  contended. 
If  it  were  withheld,  he  assured  the  imperial  government,  there 
was  great  danger  that  the  affections  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  become  alienated  from  the  mother  country.     In  their  quarrel 
with  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  executive  took  the  ground  that  the 
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])riiioiple  of  responsible  government  waa  intended  to  be  conceded 
by  the  constitutional  act  of  1791. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  having  thus  began;  never  ceased  to  do  battle  for 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  till  it  was  fiilly  and  un- 
reservedly conceded.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  responsible 
government;  and  in  one  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  so 
Not  that  he  was  the  only  one  to  advocate  the  principle ;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  him  and  most  of  the  other  reformers, 
that  while  he  relied  entirely  upon  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  all 
real  reform,  they  did  not  by  any  means  confine  themselves  to  this 
single  demand.  They  were  always  discussing  what  ought  to  be 
done  when  the  machinery  for  doing  it  should  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  for  obtaining  the  machinery  first,  and  then  trusting 
to  its  success^l  operation  when  it  should  have  been  secured.  This 
devotion  to  a  single  leading  principle— which,  however,  contains 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  British  system  of  government— earned 
for  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  certain  quarters,  the  designation  of  a  man  of 
*^  one  idea.''  And  a  glorious  idea  it  was  I  Without  it  what  would 
Canada  be  to-day  ?  Of  this  principle  the  ablest  opponents  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Legislative  Council.  An  excellent  summary  of 
their  objections — containing  all  that  could  be  said  against  respon- 
sible government — ^is  to  be  found  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  which,  in  1839,  undertook  to  answer  Lord 
Durham's  able  report  on  British  North  America.  Although  this 
document  contained  all  the  tory  wisdom  of  the  day,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  it  now  without  a  smile. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  principle — ^his  one  idea,  if  you  will — ^had  found 
a  power^l  advocate  in  Lord  Durham ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
the  publication  of  his  famous  report,  the  oligarchical  system  was 
doomed.  It  managed  to  totter  on  a  little  longer,  by  the  aid  of 
violence  and  fraud ;  but  nothing  could  avert  a  doom  which  was 
inevitable.  Even  the  reaction  attempted  by  Lord  Metcalfe  was 
unavailing.  He  would  consult  his  ministers  on  all  <^  adequate 
occasions,"  so  he  ssdd — and  he  was  left  without  ministers  for  nine 
successive  months,  having  only  a  provincial  secretary,  after  the 
resig;nation  of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  cabinet  in  November,  1843. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  among  those  who  resbted  his  reactionary  move- 
ments ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  in  after  the  fall  of  the 
ministry  which,  after  the  elections.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  been 
able  to  form. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  in  several  different  governments.  He  was 
first  sworn  in  as  executive  councillor  on  the  18th  February,  1836 ; 
having  for  colleagues,  Messrs.  Rolph,  Dunn,  Bidwell  and  Mark- 
land.  They  held  office  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  it  was  after  their 
resignation,  upon  a  difference  with  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  as  to 
how  the  government  should  be  conducted,  that  he  made  the  visit 
to  England  previously  referred  to.     In  1840,  on  Mr.  Draper  being 
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appointed  at^^raey-general — on  vacating  the  8olicitor<^general8hip 
— Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  This  step  was 
pabliclj  approved  by  his  friends.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto 
for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Widmer  occupying  the  chair,  Henry  Joho 
Boulton,  who  had  previously  been  allied  to  the  ^'Family  Compact,'* 
appeared  a<i  an  ad  locate  of  responsible  government.  The  meeting 
was,  however,  essenaally  reform  in  its  complexion.  *  Mr.  Baldwin 
thus  expLdned  his  views  in  accepting  office  :  "  I  distinctly  avow 
that  in  accepting  office,  I  consider  myself  to  have  given  a  public 
pledge  that  I  have  a  reaaonably  well  grounded  confidence  that  the 
government  of  my  country  is  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  responsible  government,  which  I  have  ever  held. 
My  position,  politically,  b  certainly  peculiar ;  but  its  peculiarity 
has  arisen  out  of  the  position  in  which  the  present  Parliament  has 
placed  the  governor<-general,  (Sir  George  Arthur)  themselves  and 
the  country,  by  the  course  they  chose  to  adopt  during  the  late 
session;  and  it  is  therefore  right  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  have  not  come  into  office  by  means  of  any  coalitioa 
with  the  attorney-general.  ******* 
Whenever  I  find  that  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on  upoo 
principles  adverse  to  those  which  I  profess,  I  shall  ceaae  to 
afibrd  them  my  support,  and  shall  cease  to  be  a  servant  of  the 
Crown." 

This  step  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  county ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  electea  for  two  constituencies,  the  south  riding  of  York  and  the 
county  of  Hastings.  In  September  of  1842,  Mr.  Baldwin  became 
attorney-general  for  Upper  Canada,  M.  Lafontaine  occupying  the 
corresponding  office  in  Lower  Canada,  and  dividing  with  him  the 
somewhat  anomalous  dual  premiership.  He  contini^ed  to  occupy 
this  position  till  the  rupture  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Taking 
the  same  office  again  in  February,  1848,  he  held  it  till  July,  1851, 
when  he  quitted  ministerial  life  for  ever.  At  different  times  he 
represented  the  town  of  York,  the  fourth  riding  of  York,  Rimouski 
and  Hastings,  in  Parliament.  His  death  took  place  at  his  seat 
Spadina,  near  Toronto,  on  the  9th  December,  1858.  There  also 
his  body  lies.  His  fimeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  of  all  political  parties. 

Mr.  Baldwin  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Honorable  Robert  Sul- 
livan, who  bore  him  several  children.  He  survived  her.  One 
daughter  is  married  to  the  Honorable  John  Ross ;  one  son  is  at 
sea,  and  another  in  the  church.  A  man  of  charitable  diapositions, 
he  has  been  known  to  subscribe  as  much  as  £100  at  a  time  to  a 
worthy  object. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  held  two  days  after  his 
death,  in  the  convocation  room  at  Osgoode  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  such  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  been 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada^  as  his  high  position 
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and  marked  integrity  deservedly  entitled  him  to^  tlie  following 
resolutions  were  passed  : — 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Attorney-General  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Geo. 
Bidout,  Esquire :  That  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Baldwin, 
C.6.,  late  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  is  to 
this  meeting,  and  to  the  whole  profession,  a  source  of  profound 
regret. 

"  Moved  by  Honorable  J.  8.  Macdonald,  Q.O.,  seconded  by  Hon- 
orable P.  M.  Vankoughnet,  Q.C. :  That  the  legal  knowledge  and 
abiMty  of  the  late  Robert  Baldwin  secured  to  him  the  high  respect 
of  the  bar,  while  his  pure  love  of  justice  and  the  unaffected  honesty 
of  his  character  commanded  the  sincere  admiration  and  esteem 
of  all  who  krew  him.'* 

Mr.  Baldwin,  although  his  valuable  life  was  not  very  long  ex- 
tended, lived  to  witness  in  Canada  a  very  remarkable  progress,  both 
material  and  political.  That  progress  is  described,  in  an  article 
wh!ch  appeared  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Cook,  Quebec ; 
and  as  the  political  improvement  which  it  records  was  very  mainly 
owing  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  may  not  unfitly  conclude 
with  it  this  notice  of  his  life : — 

''  What  vast  changes  a  few  years  have  witnessed  in  Canada !  Swamps 
have  been  made  the  seats  of  cities  abounding  in  all  the  means  of  en- 
jo^ent  peculiar  to  ciyilized  life.  Territories,  but  yesterday  as  it  were, 
serving  only  as  preserves  for  wild  beasts,  have  been  turned  into  areas 
of  cultivated  land.  In  numerable  acres,  which  but  a  short  time  ago  were 
lying  in  their  original  waste,  abound  now  with  granaries  stocked  with 
the  food  of  man,  3ie  product  of  agricultural  labor.  Vast  wildernesses 
have  become  fruitful  fields.  Id  the  very  heart  of  districts  which  but  a 
few  years  back  were  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  are  the  home- 
steads of  thousands  of  happy  settlers,  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  the  most  substantial  marks  of  comfort.  Were  Goldsmith  to 
rise  from  his  grave  and  see  Dur  farm  houses,  we  firmly  believe  that 
he  would  bless  the  results  of  that  monopoly,  which,  in  the  finest  of 
his  poems,  he  denounced  as  the  cause  of  British  depopulation.  Yet 
many  of  these  abodes  have  been  erected  by  recent  settlers.  It 
requires  bat  a  steady  exercise  of  perseverance  to  procure  in  Canada 
for  the  industrious  comforts  of  which  a  life  of  self-denial  would  in 
all  probability  have  left  them  destitute  in  Britain.  And  long  after 
the  agricaltoral  settler  has  placed  himself  in  a  better  position  than 
he  could  ever  have  occupied  at  home,  he  still  retains  the  indus- 
trious habits  which,  with  the  cononrrenee  of  propitious  circum- 
s^nces,  gained  him  that  position.  Placed  in  a  larger  sphere,  his 
ideas  expand.  He  no  sooner  obtains  one  comfort  than  he  looks 
forward  to  another.  And  the  more  he  desires  the  better  for  the 
country.  Agrioaltural  ambition  is  the  mainstay  of  trade.  The 
longing  of  the  tiller  of  the  ground  for  those  luxuries  to  which  his 
industry  entitles  him,  is  the  builder  up  of  our  cities.    To  supply 
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his  wants  beoomes  die  aim  of  many,  who  ass^bled  together  in 
new  formed  towns,  vie  wiih  each  other  in  offering  to  the  agrieoi- 
torist  whatever  he  may  regard  as  attraodve.  Every  new  settler,  in 
however  remote  a  section  he  may  establish  himself,  advanees  in 
two  ways  the  general  interests.  Not  only  does  he  make  a  piece  of 
gronnd  hitherto  useless  become  productive ;  he  also  offers  induce- 
ments to  others  to  settle  in  the  country.  Anticipating  that  success 
will  crown  his  labors,  the  trader  follows  him  to  the  forest.  And  he 
is  not  deceived.  The  farmer  is  successful.  He  is  in  good  time 
enabled  to  avail  himself  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  proffered 
luxuries ;  and  as  he  increases  in  prosperity  his  views  enlarge.  The 
stores  of  the  merchant  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cleared  acres.  When  we  consider  the  near  relation  between 
agriculture  and  trade,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  rapid  rise  of  our 
cities.  Success  in  trade  always  follows  agricultural  success.  And 
the  latter  is  sure  to  attend  the  industnous  farmer  in  Canada. 

"  It  is  impossible,  however,  even  when  bearing  in  mind  the  great 
advantages  of  Canada,  to  avoid  wondering  at  the  success  of  its  in- 
dustrious population ;  so  great  is  the  change  which  dieir  industry 
has  worked — so  great  the  change  which  it  is  every  day  working. 
The  alterations  which  late  years  have  witnessed  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  province,  can  indeed  be  only  compared  in  magni- 
tude to  the  political  changes  which  have  contemporaneously 
occurred.  The  latter  are  in  their  way  as  striking  as  the  former. 
An  old  settler  might  have  laughed  Bt>  the  person  who  told  him 
that  in  twenty  years  the  then  desolate  site  of  Hamilton  would  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  considerable  city.  But  he  would  not  have  been 
one  whit  less  surprised,  had  he  been  told  that  the  two  provinces 
would  be  united  under  a  just  and  liberal  system  of  government; 
that  the  power  of  self-government  would  be  recognised  by  imperial 
authorilT  as  a  rieht  not  to  be  called  in  question ;  and  that  the  party, 
which  denied  the  soundness  of  the  great  principles  for  which 
reformers  contended,  would  become  powerless  in  the  state.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  prospective  rise  of  a  city  would  not  have  seemed 
so  strange  to  him  as  the  prospective  fall  of  irresponsible  mis-rule. 
His  ideas  of  provincial  government  would  have,  likely  enough, 
been  indissolubly  connected  with  a  few  families.  The  reign  of 
an  oligarchy  he  might  have  looked  forward  to  as  interminable. 
There  are  many  now  living  who  never  expected  to  see  the  country 
governed  on  sound  principles.  But  those  principles  have  happily 
triumphed ;  and  a  more  tlioroughly  popuhur  system  of  government 
than  diat  which  exists  in  Canada,  could  not  possibly  be  found  in 
any  country. 

"  Perfection  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  has,  indeed, 
yet  to  be  attained.      The  great  revolution  did  not  all  at  once 

Sve  good  government  to  England.    It aknost  immediately  improved 
le  political  condition  of  the  country,  but  it  still  left  many  evils 
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nntoiiolied.     'The  yices  and  ignoianoe/  says  Lord  Maeanlay, 
speakiDg  of  another  period, '  whieh  the  old  tyranny  had  generated, 
threatened  the  new  needom  with  destmotion/    So  it  was  in  1688. 
To  the  sapeifioial  observer  it  seemed  that  affiiirs  were  even  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  time  of  James.    A  boorish  usurper 
had,  it  was  said,  replaced  a  king  who  had  at  least,  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  the  Stuarts.     Short  sighted,  narrow-minded  men  were 
dissatisfied  because  of  the  temporary  inconveniences  which  fol- 
lowed the  change.  Very  few  even  dimly  discerned  the  great  bene- 
fits which  have  ever  since  continued  to  fiow  from  it.    There  may 
be  many  with  us  so  disgusted  either  by  real  or  imaginary  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  affiiirs  during  late  years,  as  to  be  unable  duly 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  have  already  flowed  from  re- 
sponsible euvernment.     But  if  the  province  is  true  to  itself,  the 
period  of  the  inauguration  of  that  system,  will  be  to  it  what  the 
period  of  the  revolution  is  to  England — the  period  from  which  will 
date,  not  indeed  revolution  in  the  outward  form  of  its  government, 
but  continued  improvement  in  the  manner  of  its  administration. 
We  never  expect  to  see  absolute  perfection ;  but  we  do  expect  to 
see  the  rise  of  a  spint  which  will  ultimately  impart  to  our  politics 
the  same  character  which  now  distinguishes  the  politics  of  Britain. 
While  almost  every  other  country  in  £urope  presents  a  more  or 
less  piteous  spectacle,  England  stands  conspicuous  for  its  combi- 
nation of  law  and  liberty,  byalty  and  order.  And  the  old  reformers 
of  Britain — the  men  who  fought  and  died  for  the  constitution  in 
the  darkest  periods  of  English  history — did  not  fight  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  by  England  alone.  The  Hampdens  and  Russels  fought  the 
battles  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  countries  of  which  they  had 
probably  never  heard.     Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Baldwin,  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  they  died 
in  defending.    Whether  or  not  we  can  work  it  well  is  a  great  political 
problem  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  solved.     But  if  fanatical 
bitterness  is  disregarded,  and  the  dictates  of  a  judicious  public 
opinion,  which  seeks  only  the  general  g6od,  become  the  guide  of  our 
Parliament,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  final  result.    The  province 
will  then  present  a  pleasing  spectacle.     Political  improvement  will 
keep  pace  with  the  wonderful  material  improvement  on  which  we 
dwdt  in  the  former  part  of  this  article ;  and  closely  connected  with 
prosperity  as  it  is,  good  government  will  regulate  and  sustain  our 
progress.     It  rests  with  the  people  of  Canada  themselves  to  make 
^eir  political  future  a  bright  one. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL  CLITHEEOW. 

John  Clitherow  was  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  Clitherow, 
Esquire,  of  Bird's  Place,  in  Essenden,  Hertford;  by  Anne^  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Gilbert  Jodrell,  Esquiroi  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1782.     He  died  October  14,  1852. 

He  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards,  December  19, 
1799;  lieutenant  and  captain,  February  24,  1803;  captain  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  October  8,  1812.  He  served  in  the'  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1801,  and  received  its  medal;  the  expedition  to 
Hanover  in  1805,  and  that  to  Walcheren,  in  1809.  In  December, 
1809,  he  proceeded  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Buasco,  and  severely  wounded  in  that  of  Fuentes  d'Onori 
and  in  consequence  he  went  home.  He  rejoined  before  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  was  again  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  obliged  to  return.  In  1815,  he  served 
in  France. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  1821,  that  of  major-general, 
in  1830,  and  that  of  lieutenant-general,  in  1841.  He  adminbtcred 
the  government  of  Canada,  in  1841,  after  the  decease  of  the 
lamented  Lord  Sydenham,  and  until  the  appointment  of  Sir  R.  D. 
Jackson.  He  was  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  67th  Regiment 
on  the  15th  January,  1844. 

On  the  death  of  his  cousin-german,  James  Clitherow,  Esquire, 
colonel  of  the  West  Middlesex  militia,  on  the  12th  October,  1841, 
he  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  that  ancient  family, — the 
only  family,  we  believe,  of  any  antiquity  in  Middlesex,  having  first 
settled  at  Boston  House,  in  the  parish  of  Brentford,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  person  of  James  Clitherow,  Esquire,  who  was 
the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitherow,  lord  mayor,  in 
1636,  and  one  of  the  citizens  in  parliament  for  the  city. 


LIEUT.^ENERAL  SIR  R.  D.  JACKSON. 

SiE  R.  D.  Jackson,  who  administered  the  government  firom 
1841  to  1842,  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Canadai 
and  an  officer  who  had  seen  much  service.  He  distinguished 
himself  partaoularly  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  in  the  oommand  of 
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the  detaohment  of  the  Coldstream  Oaards,  whiob  in  ooigwiction 
with  the  87th  and  67th  Begmients,  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army,  and  captured  an  imperial  eagle.  Sir  Bichard  served 
throughout  the  after  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  on  the  quarter- 
master-generals staff,  and  in  1§20,  succeeded  Sir  Benjamin  D^Urban 
as  deputy  quarter-master-general,  and  colonel  of  the  brigade  staff 
corps.    He  died  at  Montreal. 


Hon.  FRANCIS  HINCKS. 

This  ^ntleman  to  whose  enlightened  mind  and  patriotic  spirit, 
Canada  is  so  deeply  indebted,  is  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Hincks,  of  the  familv  of  Hincks,  of  Breokenbrough,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  traces  its  origin  to  William  Hincks,  an  alderman  of  Chester 
in  1341.  Dr.  Hincks,  who  settled  in  Cork  in  1791,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  various  benevolent  societies  in  that  oivy.  He  was 
minister  of  the  Princess  Street  Presbyterian  congregation,  and 
secretary  of  the  Cork  Institution  ;  and  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  success  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  several  educational  works 
that  he  published  having  had  a  large  circulation,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  have  risen  to  eminence  in  their  respective  professions.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education,  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  natural  hbtory,  which 
were  open  to  others  as  well  as  his  immediate  pupils,  and  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Cork  Institution,  of  which  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder.  In  January,  1815,  he  removed  to  Fer- 
moy^  in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  mastership  of  the  classical 
school  there  founded  by  John  Anderson,  Esq. ;  and  in  July,  1821, 
to  Belfiist,  having  been  elected  head  classical  master  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Boyal  Institution  of  that  city.  He  died  a  short 
time  since. 

Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Hincks,  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1818,  and  is  now  rector  of  Killyleagh, 
a  college  living  which  was  formerly  of  considerable  value.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
academy,  on  subjects  connected  with  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assy- 
rian archs9ology.  In  the  two  latter,  his  discoveries  have  attracted 
much  attention,  in  connection  with  those  of  Colonel  Bawlinson,  the 
same  resists  having,  in  several  instances,  been  obtained  almost 
simultimeoiislyj  by  the  one  at  Killyleagh,  and  by  the  other  at 
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Bagdad.  He  was  ike  first  to  determine  the  forms  and  valaes  of 
the  Assyrian  nnmerals,  from  an  examination  of  aneient  inscriptions 
at  Yan  ;  an  account  of  which  was  pnbHshed  in  the  jonmal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

The  second  son,  William,  is  distinguished  as  a  natnralist ;  he 
was  the  first  professor  of  natural  history  in  Queen's  eollege,  Cork, 
and  holds  since  1853^  a  similar  situation  in  the  university  of  Toronto, 
an  institution  of  great  celebrity  on  this  continent,  being  indeed 
only  second  to  Harvard  of  Boston. 

The  third  son,  Thomas,  has  been  curate  of  Belfiut,  and  is  the 
prebendary  of  Caime  Castle  ;  he  has  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  most  active  and  efficient  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland. 

Francis,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  commenced  his  educa- 
tion under  his  father,  at  Fermoy,  and  continued  it  in  the  classical 
and  mathematical  school  of  the  Belfast  Institution,  then  presided 
over  by  Dr.  James  Thompson,  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  the  month  of  November,  1822, 
he  entered  the  collegiate  department  of  the  institution,  and  attended 
the  logic  and  belles-lettres  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes 
during  the  winter  session.'  But  in  May,  1828,  he  expressed  a  de- 
Sire  to  be  a  merchant,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should 
be  articled  for  five  years  to  the  house  of  John  Martin  &  Co.,  pre- 
viously to  which,  however,  he  had  three  or  four  months  initiation 
into  business  habits  in  the  office  of  his  father's  friend,  Samuel 
Bruce,  Esq.,  notary  public  and  agent.  The  period  for  which  he 
was  articled  terminated  in  October,  1828,  but  he  continued  with 
the  firm  until  the  beginning  of  1830,  when  he  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies  as  supercargo  of  one  of  Messrs.  Martin  &  Co's.  vessels.  He 
visited  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Demarara,  but  not  meet- 
ing with  an  inducement  to  settle  in  any  of  these  colonies,  he  agreed 
to  accompany  a  Canadian  gentleman,  whom  he  met  at  Barbadoes, 
to  Canada,  and  proceeded  to  Montreal  and  Toronto,  his  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Canadian  commerce  and  business. 
Having  gleaned  the  information  he  desired,  he  returned  to 
Belfast  in  1831.  In  the  following  summer,  having  determined 
to  settle  in  Canada,  he  married  the  second  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Bel&st,  and  soon  after  sailed  to 
New  York,  and  proceeded  to  Toronto,  where  he  became  the  tenant 
of  a  house  and  store  belonging  to  and  adjoining  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  emigrated  from  Cork  several  years  previously. 
From  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hincks,  and  their  youthM  family,  received 
attentions  and  services  of  which  Mr.  Hincks  often  speaks  with 
grateful  recollection.  He  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  business,  and  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  attacked  Mr. 
Merritt  and  others  respecting  the  Welland  canal,  and  obtained  a 
parliamentary  investigation,  he  was  chosen,  with  another  merchant. 
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to  examine  the  acconnte  ;  he  was  also  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Mntnal  Insurance  Company^  and  cashier  to  a  new  banking  com- 
pany. 

On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  government  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hincks  commenced  the  Examiner  newspaper,  in  the 
editorship  of  which  he  displayed  such  remarkable  vigor  and  talent, 
that  he  was  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Oxford  in  the  first  Parliament  held  titer  the  union 
of  the  upper  and  lower  provinces.  The  election  was  held  in 
March,  1841,  when  Mr.  Hincks  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-one  over  hb  opponent,  a  gentleman  named  Carroll.  Shortly 
after  his  election,  .  ne  was  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
inspector-geueral,  and  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  vacate 
his  seat  and  return  for  re-election.  He  was  opposed  by  John 
Armstroog,  Esq.,  who  abandoned  the  contest  at  noon  on  the  third 
day,  Mr.  Hincks  having  a  majority  of  218.  When  Lord  Metcalfe 
dissolved  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1844,  Mr.  Hincks  was  de- 
feated, his  opponents  being  Robert  Riddle,  Esq.,  (a  son-in-law  of 
Admiral  Vansittart)  who  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
over  Mr.  Hincks,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Parke,  who  did  not  go 
to  the  poll.  In  1848,  however,  he  was  declared  elected  by  the 
legislature,  by  the  large  majority  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
over  his  old  opponent,  Mr.  Carroll,  although  the  retuming-officer 
had  declared  Mr  Carroll  elected,  through  some  legal  technicality 
in  Mr.  Hincks'  qualification.  Having  for  the  second  time  accepted 
the  office  of  inspector-general  under  the  administration  ef  his  first 
friend  in  Canada,  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition. 

Upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  consequent  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Baldwin,  owing  to  his  impaired  health,  Mr.  Hincks 
was,  through  the  strong  expression  of  public  opinion,  named  prime 
minister  by  the  governor-general,  and  until  the  latter  part  of 
1854,  held  that  post  with  distinguished  honor,  and  with  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  the  good  men  of  every  political  denomina- 
tion in  Canada.  Nor  is  this  a  higher  meed  than  he  deserves,  for 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  him  and  others,  and  his  financial  . 
abihtv,  his  enlarged  views  as  a  politician,  his  great  practical 
knowledge  of  what  is  conducive  to  the  material  interests  of  Canada, 
and  his  tact  and  experience  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  that  the 
province  occupies  its  present  position,  and  has  before  it  the  brilliant 
prospects  that  are  constanthr  opening  up. 

On  bis  return  to  Canada,  mm  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  south  riding  of  Oxford  for  the  fifth  time,  by  a  majority 
of  64  over  his  opponent,  J.  6.  Vansittart,  Esq.,  a  son  of  Admiral 
Vansittsrt  of  Woodstock,  C.  W.,  and  therefore  a  rather  formidable 
opponent.  This  was  his  last  election  contest.  Mr.  Shenstone, 
clerk  and  census  commissioner  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  has,  in 
hia  <<  Oxford  Gaxetieer"  borne  powerful  testimony  to  the  value 
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of  Mr.  Hinck's  patriotic  and  pnuseworthy  exertions.  In  dedicat- 
ing his  useful  work  to  that  gentleman,  he  says*:  ^^  I  find  that 
the  first  municipal  act,  giving  to  the  people  great  powers  ;  the 
amendment  of  it,  whereby  these  powers  were  greatly  increased  ; 
the  establishment  of  township  councik ;  the  new  elective  law 
whereby  a  poll  is  opened  in  each  township ;  the  amendment 
of  the  elective  act,  whereby  sheriflb  are  ex^fficio  returning 
officers,  and  township  clerks  ea>cffieU>  deputy  returning  officers ; 
the*  division  court  act,  the  assessment  act,  the  new  jury  act,  the 
new  post-office  act,  and  cheap  postage — all  of  them  date  their 
existence  from  the  time  of  your  first  election  to  represent  this 
county,  and  in  all  of  them  your  masterly  hand  is  unmistakably 
diiicerned.  In  addition  to  these  inestimable  and  invaluable  bless- 
ings, enjoyed,  in  common  with  us  of  thb  county,  by  the  whole 
province,  I  may  add  that,  although  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
and  the  London  and  Hamilton  PUmk  and  Gravel  Road  had  long 
been  in  contemplation,  and  repeated  unsuccessM  attempte  had 
been  made  to  forward  them  before  your  election,  it  required  your 
information,  energy  and  perseverance  to  complete  the  one  and 
place  the  otiier  in  ite  present  prosperous  and  promising  condition." 
It  was  he,  too,  who  firat  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  great  system 
of  railways  throughout  the  province  ,*  and  it  is  to  him  that  the 
credit  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kulway  of  Canada,  in  its  present  ex- 
tended proportions,  is  due. 

In  1855,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  a  position  he  held  with  great  honor  and 
credit  to  himself,  and  to  tiie  sovereign  and  nation  which  appre- 
ciated his  sterling  worth  in  placing  him  there.  This  year  he  was 
elevated  to  the  governorship  of  British  Guinea. 

Mr.  Hinoks  has  been  one  of  our  most  fortunate  politicians,  but 
no  one  will  dispute  that  he  has  not  merited  everything  that  he  has 
attained.  Happy,  indeed,  would  every  colony  of  Great  Britain  be, 
if  its  councils  were  directed  by  a  minister  or  governor  as  patriotic 
and  as  enlightened  as  Francis  Hincks. 


J.  B.  FARIBAULT,  Esq. 

M.  Faribault  was  born  at  Berthicr,  Lower  Canada,  in  1773. 
His  fiither,  Barth^lemi  Faribault,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  had  filled  the 
office  of  military  secretary,  under  the  DuQu^ne  administration, 
and  died  in   1801.      Some  years  before  this  event  took  place, 
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Mr.  Faribanlt  had  removod  to  Qaebeo,  where  having  obtained  a 
sitoation  as  aocoontant,  in  a  mercantile  eatabliahmenty  ne  remained 
there  five  years.  As  this  oalline  ill-suited  his  inolinalionSy  he 
longed  for  a  change,  and  oflfered  his  services  to  the  American 
North- West  Company,  which  were  accepted.  In  May,  1796,  he 
started  from  Montreid  for  Makinaw,  where  his  stay  was  but  of 
short  duration.  While  on  this  journey  he  married  JUfiss  Ainse,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children.  Having  remained  eleven  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  North- West  Company,  and  experienced  maoy 
reverses,  he  at  last  fixed  his  home  in  Minnesota,  and  founded*  the 
settlement  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  cultivated 
the  soil  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Forty  years  ago,  having  purchased 
agricultural  implements,  he  taught  the  Indians  how  to  till  the 
earth,  in  which  undertaking  his  success  was  complete.  He  was 
uaiversally  known  by  the  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri,  and  possessed  their  entire  confidence. 
He  died  in  Minnesota  Territory,  on  20th  August,  1860. 


Rev.  Mb.  GINGRAS. 

This  accomplishbd  gentleman,  who  died  at  Paris,  in  1860,  was 
in  his  fifly-first  year. 

Mr.  Oingras  had  received  his  education  in  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  where,  in  1831,  after  going  through  his  studies  with  great 
success,  he  entered  holy  orders.  In  Sie  following  year,  he 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres,  and  was,  from  1838  to  1834| 
successively  appointed  director  of  the  seminary  and  of  the  college 
of  Quebec.  In  1844,  he  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  m 
company  with  Mr.  B^langer.  When  in  Rome  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity  was  conferred  on  him.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he 
published  two  volumes  containing  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palcbtine,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  In  this  work  no 
account  of  his  travels  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Ireland  is  given,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  eepeciallv 
with  regard  to  Germany  and  Ireland,  as  but  very  few  French 
Canadians  ever  visit  these  two  countries. 

Having  returned  to  Quebec,  he  for  sometime  had  charge  of  a 
class  of  philosophy,  and  also  of  a  theological  conference*  He 
became  once  icore  director  of  the  seminary,  but  as  he  found  it 
necessary  to  undertake  another  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  healthy 
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he  had  to  abandon  this  post,  which  he  did  aeoordinglj^  ia  May 
1860.  His  illness  was  one,  however,  not  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
consolation  of  breathing  his  last  in  the  midst  of  his  old  sobool- 
fellows,  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  was  denied  him.  His  mee^ess, 
piety,  devotion,  and  countenance,  expressive  of  deep  piety,  had 
acqi^iired  for  him  the  name  of  saint,  an  appellation  by  which  all 
were  happy  to  know  him. 


WM.  DUNLOP,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.R 

DooTOB  DuNLOP  was  long  a  resident  of  Western  Canada,  where 
he  died,  in  1848.  He  represented  the  county  of  Huron,  in 
the  first  and  second  Parliament,  after  the  union.  He  possessed 
literary  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  was  long  a  contnbutor  to 
Blachwood^i  Magazine, 


M.  MICHEL  BIBAUD, 

A  Canadian  author  of  note ;  born  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1782,  at  the  Cote  des  Neiges,  near  Montreal;  died  at  the  latter 
place,  on  the  8rd  August,  1857.  He  pursued  his  studies  with 
success  at  the  college  of  St.  Raphael.  Among  his  fellow-students 
were  M.  Jacques  Viger,  Judge  O'Sullivan,  and  M.  Hughes  Honey. 
Having  left  college,  M.  Bibaud  embraced  the  literary  profes- 
sion. Like  many  other  of  his  countrymen,  he  labored  hard  in 
defence  of  Canadian  nationality,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
French  language.  Chateaubriand  speaks  of  the  French  in  America 
as  a  doomed  race,  destined  to  dwindle  away  like  the  aborigines 
with  whom  they  have  intermingled  and  sympathised.  If  this  be  a 
true  prediction,  certainly  the  French  Canadians  are  themselves  the 
last  to  realize  it.  They,  however,  feel  that  their  nationality,  and 
even  their  language,  need  constant  efforts  to  preserve  them  in  the 
position  they  now  occupv.  While  contributing,  in  turns,  to  the 
"  Aurore  des  Canadas,  the  "  Bibliotheque  Oanadiennej'  the 
"  Magazin  du  Bas  Canada"  the  "  Observateur  Canadien"  and 
the  <'  Encyclopedic  Canadimne**  H.  Bibaud  wa8|  in  \m  interval 
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of  leiBurOi  writing  venes,  whichhave  been  greatly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  engaged  in  more  profound  didactic  and  scientific 
stadies.  He  wrote  the  first  history  of  Canada  in  French,  since 
the  conquest,  the  merits  of  which,  though  variously  estimated,  are 
generally  admitted.  He  wrote  besides,  an  <'  AreihmeHque  Ele- 
mentairef'  and  edited  the  "  Voyage  de  Francherey  besides 
producing  a  variety  of  other  valuable  little  works.  He  m  described 
as  having  always  been  a  laborious  writer,  and  indeed,  the  number 
of  his  works  proves  that  he  must  have  been  so.  We  are  told  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  rise  to  power ;  but,  that  he 
preferred  an  honest  ease  and  liberty.  But  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  he  was  engaged,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  trans- 
lating the  reports  of  the  geological  commission. 


S.  H.  DICKERSON,  Esq. 

Mb.  Digkebson  was  the  pioneer  among  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  having  established  a  paper  in  Stanstead 
Plain,  something  more  than  thirty  years  since.  He  was  a  practical 
printer,  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  of  very  independent 
character.  This  trait  broueht  him  into  a  very  unpleasant  collision 
with  the  late  eccentric  and  learned  Judge  Fletcher  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  Having  commented  in  his  paper  iq>on  a  decision  of  the 
Judge,  in  terms  which  the  latter  construed  as  a  contempt  of  court, 
he  was  committed  to  jail  and  kept  in  confinement  for  over  a  year. 
His  offence,  if  any,  was  a  freedom  of  remark  upon  a  judicial  decision 
which  is  now  everywhere  considered  the  legitimate  right  of  a  free 
press.  He  sought  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  but 
either  ^m  having  espoused  the  wrong  side  of  politics,  or  for  want 
of  faithfulness  in  those  who  undertook  his  case,  he  failed  to  obtain 
redress  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  report  from  a  legislative 
committee  severely  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  judge  as  tyr^- 
nical  and  oppressive.  Mr.  Dickerson  early  espoused  the  radical  cause, 
which  he  faithfully  adhered  to  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
of  1837,  when  he  left  for  the  United  States.  When  the  demands 
of  his  party  were  conceded,  he  returned  to  Stanstead,  and  was  some 
years  before  his  death  appointed  as  collector  of  customs  in  that 
place,  in  recognition  of  his  claims  for  services  and  sufferings  in  the 
liberal  ranks.  Independent  of  politics,  we  believe  the  office  was 
worthily  bestowed.    He  died  in  1857. 
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J.  R.  WILBY,  Esq. 

John  Robin  Wilbt,  Esquire,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Indian  press.  Mr.  Wiiby  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
received  a  sound  collegiate  education  in  his  native  town.  When 
a  very  young  man  he  suffered  from  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
doctors  advised  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sight  was 
to  have  recourse  to  a  long  sea  voyage.  His  friends  could  not  well 
afford  to  pay  for  his  passage,  so  he  enlisted  as  a  common  sailor, 
and  arrived  in  India  m  that  capacity.  Having  obtained  his  dis- 
charge from  the  ship,  he  remained  in  Calcutta,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  Und,  in  search  of  adventure  and  fortune.  Mr:  Wilby 
tried  his  hand  alternately  as  reader,  reporter  and  contributor,  in 
connexion  with  the  Calcutta  press ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  taken  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  ffvrkarfij  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  writine  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  telling 
articles  that  appeared  in  thai  print.  On  leaving  the  Hurkaru 
press,  Mr.  Wilby,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Phoenix f  set  up  the  Bengal  Times,  the  name  of  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  the  CiiSien.  The  connexion,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  as  Mr.  Wilby  received  the  offer  of  a  handsome 
engagement  with  the  Mojuuiliie,  and  accepted  it.  He  afterwards 
had  editorial  charge  of  the  Delhi  Gazette,  and  conducted  that 
journal  with  an  ability  which  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
managing  proprietor,  on  Mr.  Wilby's  vacating  the  editorial  chair. 
He  next  joined  the  Lahore  Chronicle,  and  only  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1857,  returned  to  Bencnl 
to  take  his  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Friend  of  India,  Mr.  Wilby 
was  a  young  man  of  extensive  reading  and  varied  information. 
There  was  scarcely  a  department  in  philology  or  the  sciences  in 
regard  to  which  he  was  altogether  ignorant.  His  linguistical  and 
scientific  attainments  were  pretty  nearly  on  a  par,  a  combination, 
not  always  to  be  met  with.  Above  sdl  as  a  public  writer,  Mr. 
Wilby  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  thoroughly  honest  that  the 
Indian  press  possessed. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL  DURNFORD. 

Lieutsnant-Genbral  Elias  Walkse  DuBNFORDy  oolonel- 
commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers;  born  in  1775;  died  at 
Tanbrid^e  Wells,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1850.  He  received  his 
commission  as  2nd  lientenant,  1793 :  Ist  lieutenant,  1796;  captain- 
lieutenant,  1801 ;  captain,  1805 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  1813  ;  colo- 
nel, 1825 ;  major-general,  1837 ;  and  lieutenent-general,  1846.  He 
was  present  at  the  seige  of  Fort  Bourbon  and  capture  of  Martin- 
ique, St.  Lucia,  and  Ouadaloupe,  in  1794.  He  served  many  years 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  and  his  family  to 
say,  that  he  constructed  and  perfected  many  of  our  most  valuable 
fortifications.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Revd.  E.  W. 
Sewell,  of  Quebec. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  BAGOT,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Charles  Baoot  was  one  of  our  best  and  most  successful 
governors  during  his  brief  term  of  office.  It  may  truly  be  said 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  our  interests,  having  accepted  the  high 
office,  which  he  held,  at  a  time  when  he  had  more  need  of  rest, 
repose  and  retirement  from  the  great  labors  which  his  public 
life  had  entailed  upon  him.  His  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished 
for  the  great  benefits  which  his  wise  and  prudent  administration  of 
afiairs  conferred  on  the  province. 

Sir  Charles  was  born  on  the  23rd  September,  1781,  at  Blithfield, 
in  the  county  of  Staffi>rd,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  where  his  family 
still  resides.  He  was  the  second  son  of  William,  Lord  Bagot,  by 
his  wife^  Louisa,  daughter  of  John,  Viscount  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  married  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Momington,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Cowley,  by  whom  he  left  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  was 
a  privy  councillor,  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
director  of  the  Nationtd  Qallery. 
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Sir  Charles  Bagot  entered  public  life  in  1806,  as  under  secretary- 
of-state  for  foreign  affiurs,  when  Mr.  Canning  held  the  seals  of 
that  department,  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration.  At 
the  close  of  the  great  war  in  1814,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  misnon 
to  Paris.  Shortly  aflerwiurds,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States,  and  successively  ambassador  to  the 
courts  of  St  Petersburgh  and  the  Hague.  Upon  the  return  of 
Lord  Amherst  from  the  east,  the  high  post  of  governor-general  of 
India  was  offered  to  him,  but  the  then  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  reluctantly  to  decline  it.  In  the  short  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834,  he  was  dispatched  upon  a  special 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  in  1 841,  was  requested  by 
the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  (then  Lord  Stanley)  the  secretary-of- 
state  for  the  colonies,  to  undertake  the  post  of  governor-general  of 
British  North  America.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  on  the  10th  January,  1842,  and  was  very 
fiivorably  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  He  very  wisely 
did  not  pled^  himself  to  either  the  conservative  or  reform  par- 
ties, but  judiciously  passed  some  time  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  province,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  govern  the  country  by  the  best  men  that  he  could  pitch  upon. 
He  encouraged  and  patronised  the  French  Canadians,  who  were 

Eowerful,  even  some  who  had  been  connected  with  the  rebellion  ; 
ut  who  deeply  regretted  such  a  connection.  He  also  took  into 
his  confidence  the  reform  party  of  Upper  Canada,  then  led  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Baldwin.  McMullen,  m  his  excellent  Hutory  of 
Canada,  says  of  this :  "  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was 
the  wisest  line  of  policy  he  could  adopt,  ana  that  it  tended  to  re- 
move the  differences  between  the  two  races,  and  unite  them  more 
cordially  for  the  common  weal.  The  French  Canadian  element  was 
no  longer  in  the  ascendant ;  the  English  language  had  decidedly 
assumed  the  a^ressive,  and  true  wisdom  consisted  in  forgetting 
the  past  and  opening  the  door  of  preferment  to  men  of  talent  of 
French,  as  well  as  those  of  British  origin.  The  necessity  of  this 
line  of  policy  was  interwoven  with  the  union  act ;  and,  after  that, 
was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  races.  A 
different  policy  would  have  nullified  the  principle  of  responsible 
government,  and  must  have  proved  suicidal  to  any  ministiy  seeking 
to  carry  it  out.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  went  on  the  broad  principle, 
that  the  constitutional  majority  had  the  right  to  rule  under  the 
constitution.'' 

It  was  during  this  time  that  some  of  our  most  talented  states- 
men came  into  office.  Mr.  Hincks  became  ii^pector-general ; 
Mr.  Baldwin,  attorney-general,  west;  Mr.  Lafontaine,  attorney- 
general,  east;  Mr.  Morin,  commissioner  of  crown  lands;  Mr. 
Aylwin,  solicitor-general,  &c.  During  the  administration  of  these 
gentlemen  various  were  the  improvements  effected  in  the  province; 
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innimierable  were  the  good  things  that  arose  out  of  them.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  had  brought  into  office  men  of  talent^  and  men  that 
could  work  for  the  country. 

Unfortunately  the  worthy  baronet  did  not  live  to  see  the  success- 
fal  issue  of  what  he  had  inaugurated  during  his  brief  tenure  of 
office.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1843^  his  ilbess  becan;ie  of 
60  serious  a  character,  that  he  solicited  his  recall,  a  request  which 
was  acceded  to.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
A  few  months  passed,  and  the  worthy  and  amiable  Sir  Oharles 
Bagot  passed  from  this  world  to  the.better.  He  was  long  and  de- 
servedly regretted  by  all  people  of  all  origins  and  parties ;  the 
country  lost  in  him  one  of  its  best  friends  and  advocates ;  the 
sovereign  an  able  and  efficient  servant,  who  had  labored  zealously 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE  Sib  L.  H.  LAPONTAINE,  Bakt. 

Or  the  histoiy  of  this  celebrated  man,  we  cannot  say  a  great 
deal,  as  the  materials  at  our  command  are  very  meagre.  He  is 
the  descendant  of  Antoine  Menard  Lafontaine,  Esquire,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  from  1796  to  1804. 
Sir  Louis  Hypolite  was  born  at  Boucherville,  Canada  East,  in 
October,  1807 ;  he  is  the  third  son  of  A.  M.  Lafontaine,  (son  of 
the  former)  and  of  Marie  J.  Fontaine  Bienvenu,  his  wife. 

For  the  sketch  of  his  career,  we  are  indebted  to  the  clever  writer 
of  the  '<  Washington  Sketches/*  written  at  the  time  that  the  present 
chief-justice  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  life : — 

'^  For  many  years  M.  Lafontaine  applied  himself  to  the  bar  with 
great  diligence  and  success.  He  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune 
and  made  an  advantageous  match.  It  was  not  until  he  thought 
himself  ^^  rich  enough"  that  he  gave  much  attention  to  politics ;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  largely  for  the  independence  and 
sturdy  vigor  of  spirit  he  has  shown. 

'^  At  fint  he  was  follower,  then  a  rival,  of  Papineau.  The  ktter 
was  with  the  parti pritre,  the  former  led  that  of  La  jeune  France^ 
and  the  priests  shook  their  heads  at  his  orthodoxy ;  in  &ct,  spoke 
of  him  as  little  better  than  an  infidel.  But ''  circumstances  alter 
cases."  Both  fled,  in  1837,  from  warrants  for  high  treason.  M, 
Lafontaine  reached  England,  where,  not  feeling  himself  safe,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  who  had  me  greatest  singly 
property  io  Canada,  he  escaped  across  the  chanuQl  to  France. 

53 
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**  Move  forUmate  than  H.  Piqpiii6iHiy  he  was  very  soon  enabled 
to  retoniy  there  in  reality  being  no  evidenoe  against  him.  His 
fate  had  been  like  that^)f  Defoe :  he  had  written  an  ironical  letter 
to  a  M.  Girooard,  on  the  absurdity  of  rebellion^  which  was  taken 
literally. 

'<  M.  Lafontaine  now  found  himself  in  a  position  to  lead,  and  he 
forthwith  set  himself  to  oonciliato  his  old  opponents,  the  priests. 
Whether  from  conviction  or  from  policy,  he  went  regularly  to  masSy 
and  his  moral  conduct  being  irreproachable,  it  is  to  be  |n«sumed 
that  he  was  sincere,  though  &e  coincidence  of  interest  and  devotion 
is  striking.  When  M.  Papineau  came  back,  he  found  his  chair 
occupied,  and  forthwith  M.  Papineau  took  the  extreme  party,  and 
is  now  the  head  of  La  jeune  France^  with  but  a  small  following. 
He  advocates  annexation,  abolition  of  tithes,  and  of  seignorial 
rights,  while  M.  Lafontaine  sticks  to  responsible  government,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sfoA^c  mo, 

^^  In  1843,  M.  Lafontaine,  who,  slier  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham, 
had  worked  himself  into  place  as  the  head  of  the  French  party, 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  whom  he  met  a  man  resolute  as 
himself,  and  more  prudent,  not  to  say  more  cunning.  The  issue 
was  taken  on.  a  general  election.  The  tory  party  was  then  in  the 
ascendancy  in  Upper  Canada,  and,  united  with  the  moderates,  out 
of  forty-two  representatives,  returned  all  but  nine,  and  of  these 
three  doubtful.  M.  Lafontaine  brought  up  his  wing  of  the  brigade 
gallantly ;  but  it  was  no  use ;  the  centre  and  the  other  wing  were 
routed.  He  was  doomed  for  three  years  to  the  '  cold  shade  of 
opposition,'  in  which  he  showed  great  constaocy  and  industry. 

''  In  March,  1848,  the  tory  party  fell  to  pieces,  and  went  to  an 
election  in  sheer  desperation.  Their  opponents  in  Upper  Canada 
gained  twenty  seats,  saved  all  the  French  counties,  and  eained 
Montreal  and  three  English  or  mixed  counties,  giving  ^em  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  house.  M.  Lafontaine  then  resumed 
his  old  place,  and  is  the  virtual  premier. 

"  M.  Lafontaine  in  style  of  thought  is,  like  all  the  French  who 
form  their  ideas  from  books,  theoretical  and  dogmatical.  He  is 
not  an  eloquent  speaker,  his  utterance  being  thick  and  guttural, 
and  his  English,  though  good  in  structure,  bad  in  pronunciation. 
In  fact  he  rarely  tries  the  latter.  But  he  is  a  close  and  compact 
logician,  and  never  loses  temper. 

M.  Lafontaine  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  though  he  looks  older. 
He  has  a  handsome  countenance,  of  a  style  which  much  resembles 
that  of  Napoleon,  and  a  magnificent  forehead.  I  have  told  yon 
his  virtues;  his  &ults  are  impracticability,  pushing  things  to 
extremes,  his  vanity  of  thinking  he  knows  the  British  Constitutiott 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
obstinacy  and  undying  resentments  as  a  balance  to  strong  attach- 
ments " 
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Sir  Louis  remaiiiecl  in  offlee,  until  October,  1851,  when  the 
HioekVTaoli^,  f&ministration  was  formed.  On  the  13tli  August, 
1853,  he  was  elevated  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  of  Lower  Canada,  and  on  the  28th  August,  1854, 
was  ereated,  f<nr  his  eminent  services,  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

8iT  Louis  has  married  twice,  but  has  no  issue ;  first  in  1881,  to 
Ad^le,  only  daughter  of  A.  Berthelot,  Esquire,  an  advocate  of 
some  standing,  in  Lower  Canada;  and  secondly  in  1860,  to  a 
widow  lady  of  Montreal. 


CHIEFJrUSTICE  V.  DE  ST.  REAL. 

JosxPH  Rbmi  VAUiiiBSS  DX  St.  Rsal,  somc  aver,  was  bom  in 
the  HoBie  district,  Upper  Canada,  in  the  old  French  settlement,  at 
Markham,  about  18  miles  north  of  Toronto^  on  the  Ist  October, 
1787.  His  fiither  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his  mother 
having  mftrried  again,'young  Yaffi^res  left  his  home,  snd  made  his 
way  to  Quebec,  where  he  had  an  uncle.  He  had  been  a  very  short 
time  in  that  city  when  his  extraordinary  quickness  at  learning 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  venerable  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(Pleasifl),  who,  we  believe,  took  him  under  his  own  roof,  and 
superintended  his  education,  with  a  view  to  his  taking  holy  orders. 
Mr.  Yallidres  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  the 
good  bishap,  of  whom,  however,  he  always  spoke  with  affection  and 
gratitude.  Abandoning  his  patron,  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  in 
mercaatiie  pursuits,  as  a  clerk ;  but  his  friends,  finding  him  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  the  church,  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  enabled 
him  to  enter  that  profession  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments.  Having  completed  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  with  the  present  Mr.  ChieM^ustice  Bowen,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  commenced  to  practice  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Quebec,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  with  great  success.  The 
extraordinary  &cility  with  which  he  acquired  knowledge  soon  ren- 
dered him  familiar  with  the  civil  law ;  and  he  was,  besides,  gifted 
with  oratorical  powers  that  charmed  aU  who  listened  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  delightful  companion  when  in  ^11  health  and 
vigor.      Until  his  last  serious  illness  his  conversational  powers  were 

*Some  say  in  Queboc,  in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  parlia 
aent  building. 
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QiumiMdiedy  and  he  was  one  with  whom  it  was  impoflsible  to  oon- 
vene  without  deriyiog  instruction.  Mr.  yalli^re8%ie  appointed  a 
K.G.  in  1818,  the  year  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  waa  about 
the  same  time  called  on  to  take  part  in  public  aflGurs,  having  been 
elected  as  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  county  of  Ohamplain. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  great  Canadian  party,  then  engaged 
in  what  they  called  a  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  was 
distinguished  for  integrity,  wisdom,  and  moderation.  Daring  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Papineau  on  a  mission  to  England,  M.  Valli^res 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  government 
of  Sir  James  Kempt,  in  1828,  was  appointed  resident  judge  of  the 
disteict  of  Three  Bivers,  where  he  remained  several  years,  univer- 
sally beloved  by  the  community.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  by 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  chief-justice  of  Montreal,  after  which  time  his 
friends  had  to  deplore  his  almost  constant  bad  health.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  labored  most  diligently  at  the  business  of  the 
court,  as  was  publicly  testified  in  the  session  for  18*16  by  more  than 
one  member  of  the  profession.  On  that  occasion  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  vied  with  each  other  in  eulogising  the  character, 
and  acknowledging  the  eminent  talents  of  M.  Valliires.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  add  a  word  on  such  a  subject,  but  there 
is  one  event  of  his  life  which  deserves  a  passine  notice — we  allude 
to  his  suspension  by  Sir  John  Colbome,  in  1§39.  M.  Valli^r^ 
was  called  on  to  grant  a  writ  of  habecu  carpus,  and  although  ruin 
stared  him  in  the  face,  he  had  sufficient  integrity  and  moral  cou- 
rage to  do  his  duty.  The  governor  had  some  time  before  suspended 
Judges  Panet  and  Bedard,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  in  mvor  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  Judge  Yalli^res  must  therefore  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  consequence.  He  was  suspended,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  income  for  a  considerable  time,  at  great  inconveni- 
ence and  loss.  We  have  referred  above  principally  to  the  public 
character  of  the  judge.  In  private  life  he  was  most  amiable  and 
benevolent;  indeed,  his  interests  suffered  materially  from  his 
unbounded  generosity  and  confidence  in  others.  He  died  on  the 
17th  February,  1847,  universally  respected  and  beloved. 


J.  B.  MEILLEDR,  Esq.,  M.A,,  M.D-,  LL.  D. 

Jban  Baptists  Mxilleur,  one  of  the  literati  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  a  gentleman  of  considerable  attainments,  to  whose  efforts  we 
owe  much  of  the  present  admirable  system  of  education  in  the 
lower  province,  was  bom  at  St.  Laurent,  on  the  Island  of  Mont- 
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real;  on  ibe  9th  of  May,  1796.  He  is  desoended  firom  a  respect- 
able Freneh  family,  the  founder  of  which,  in  this  country,  was  a 
captain  in  the  Oarignan  Regiment.  He  receiyed  his  education  at 
the  college  of  Montreal,  and  for  some  time  studied  the  law,  whidi 
he  abandoned  for  the  medical  profession,  entering  the  colle^  of 
Castletown,  Vermont,  U.  S.  He  at  the  same  time  studied  philoso- 
phy at  Middlebnry,  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Hall,  pnpil  of 
the  Abb^  Hany,  who  instmoted  him  among  other  branches  in  those 
of  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  on  the  14th  of  I)ecember,  1825,  as  well  as  diplomas  firom 
the  college  of  Middlebnry  and  the  university  of  Dartmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  French 
professor  ;  here  he  wrote  hb  first  work  which  is  an  analysis  of  the 
French  alphabet,  containing  the  rules  of  pronunciation  of  the 
Freneh  language  in  English.  The  medical  and  philosophical 
societies  countenanced  the  same.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he 
became  one  of  the  principal  assistants  to  the  Tessier  Jaurncdf 
who  cites  with  an  encomium  a  trait  of  Dr.  Meilleur  upon  carbuncle ; 
he  also  assisted  towards  Bibaud's  Canadian  Library,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  upon  geology,  and  on  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture.  This  last  work  was  a  supplement  to  the 
agricultural  treatise  of  Yal^re  Ouellet.  He  also  published,  in  1883, 
the  first  chemical  treatise  entitled,  '^  Oours  ahrigi  de  Lemons  de 
Chimie,  contenant  une  ea^tUum  pricue  et  nUthodique  des  prmcipei 
de  eette  tcience,"  He  was  named  corresponding  member  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal  the  same  year,  in  which  he  also 
published  at  St.  Charles,  where  the  Hon.  P.  D.  Debartich  had  estab- 
lished a  journal,  of  which  he,  for  a  short  time,  became  editor,  the 
first  edition  of  his  ''  NouveUe  Grammaire  AngloMe,  redigie  cPdpris 
ki  meSleurt  auteurs"  One  thing  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is 
"  VExtrait  du  Eecensement  du  Comth  de  VAzwrn^Houy*  which  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  geographical,  the  topograplucal,  and  the 
BtatisMcal  returns  of  that  county,  where  Doctor  Meilleur  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  professors  of  the  college,  and  where  he  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  on  the  6th  November,  1884.  This 
bst  work  is  praised  in  ''  V Encyclopedia  Canadienney  Cahier^  De* 
cembre,  1842.''  In  1860,  he  published  the  "  Mimarial  de  PEdvca- 
tion"  of  Lower  Canada,  a  work  strongly  recommended  by  the  finends 
of  education.  In  the  House  of  Assembly,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  making  the  selection  of  Chasseur's  Museum,  the  purchase 
of  which  he  recommended. 

Speaking  and  writing  on  education  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
ihe  Assembly,  although  he  appeared  to  be  less  admired  by  Mr. 
Papineau,  than  the  otiier  members,  and  this  led  to  his  defeat  in 
the  county  of  FAssomption.  After  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
^n,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  union,  he  wrote  on  edu- 
cation at  great  length,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  proper  prin- 
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eipies  and  meaaa  to  extend  the  same,  uoA^  st  the  reaaert  of  Lotd 
Dnrkam,  with  the  aasiBtuioe  of  the  AbM  Daohmine,  ne  eondueCed 
a  polemioal  oonteet  with  that  gentlemaD  on  the  ambjeot  of  deetri* 
city,  and  being  engaged  to  give  leotares  on  the  fotwdatioB  of  tlie 
society  of  natural  history,  ^men  he  was  i^pointed  svperiatandent 
of  public  instruction  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  with  the  prmnise  of 
that  governor  that  the  situation  should  not  be  made  a  politioal 
one.  He  made  two  trips  round  Lower  Oanada,  to  obtain  infonna- 
tion  as  to  its  extension,  but  fidled.  During  the  ffteen  yean  and 
upwards  that  he  occupied  this  elevated  stationy  he  contributed  from 
the  funds  ef  the  department  to  the  foundation  of  forty-five  superior 
educational  establishments.  Some  years  since  he  vacated  that 
situation  for  the  postmastorship  of  Montreal^  an  oflioe  from  which 
he  retired  ^thin  tiie  present  yesr. 

Dr.  Meilleur  is  a  member  of  several  learned  Ammcau  and 
Canadian  Institutions. 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  AYLWIN. 

This  learned  and  talented  gentlezcan,  regarded  snone  of  the 
cleverest  members  of  the  bar,  and  since  his  accession  to  the  bench, 
ss  one  of  its  most  brillwnt  ornaments,  is  we  believe  a  native  of 
Quebec,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838. 

He  first  entered  public  life  as  member  for  the  conntv  of  Portneuf, 
in  1841  'y  and,  in  1842,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bxeeutive 
Council,  as  solicitor-general  for  Canada  East,  a  post  whioh  he  held 
until  December,  1843 ;  and  again,  in  March,  1848,  until  April,  1848, 
when  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  isi  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  and,  it  is  said,  tnat  no  public  man  in 
Canada  ever  had  that  high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  who  better 
deserved  it  than  Judge  Aylwin. 

In  his  course  in  the  house,  he  was  twice  elected  for  Portneuf, 
and  three  times  for  the  city  of  Quebec.  Being  a  very  terse  and 
lucid  speaker,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  merito  and  ^ilities,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  great  acquisition  to  his  pitrty,  and  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  people.  In  the  opposition,  in  whose  raafa  he 
was  numbered  for  some  years,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  indomiteble  of  its  members;  a  man  that  never  flinched  fVom 
his  purpose,  but  pursued  his  line  of  couduot  to  the  last. 
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Since  hm  deralion  to  Uie  beBcby  people  hare  hed  more  oppor- 
ioaities  to  witneae  the  grefttnefls  of  his  abilities  sad  attainments^ 
and  hk  avgomeBls  have  always  been  oonolosiTe,  and  have  exoited 
maeh  admintion. 

KajOy  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  thns  speaks  of 
him: — 

'^Mr.  Aylwin  bore  the  repatation  of  the  best  debater  in  the 
assembly,  a  man  of  infinite  adnutness  and  lawyerlike  sagacity, 
skilled  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  in 
exposing  the  weakness  of  an  adversary's  ease." 


ADMIRAL  VANSITTART,  R.N. 

Among  the  early  setden  at  Woodstock,  C.W.,  was  Vice- Admiral 
Vaasittart,  a  gentleman  whose  large  expenditure  in  the  county  of 
Oxford  contributed  much  to  its  rapid  advancement ;  and  whose 
kindly  manners  and  readiness  to  assist  in  all  public  improvements, 
and  in  die  personal  struggles  of  many  of  his  poorer  neighbours, 
have  deservedly  endeared  ms  memory  to  a  wide  circle  in  diai  part 
of  the  oountiy. 

The  family  of  Vansittart  are  of  Prussian  extraction,  and  in  that 
country  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been,  for  generations,  the 
holders  of  an  extensive  property  in  the  dutchy  of  Juliers,  on  the 
coofines  of  Holland,  upon  which  stand  the  old  town  of  Sittart; 
whence  the  family  name.  On  this  property  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  old  race  of  Von  Sittart,  as  originally  oalled,  still  resides. 

The  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  £ngland,  temp.  William  III. , 
was  Peter,  son  of  W.  J.  Von  Sittart,  of  fantaee,  and  grand  son  of 
J.  W.  Von  Sittsrt.  of  Juliers.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Bobert 
Saundenoo,  Esquire,  of  London,  and  died  in  1705,  leaving  several 
sons ;  of  whom  the  fifth,  Arthur,  of  Shoteabrooke,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  married  in  1723,  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stonehouse, 
Bart  His  eldest  son  and  successor  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
(Jderaine,  (extinct);  whose  son,  again  Arthur,  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Amokland.  Of  the  children  of  the  first  named  Arthur, 
Robert,  tiie  second,  was  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  Oxford ;  Henry,  the  third,  became  governor 
of  Bengal,  and  married  a  daughter  af  the  Viscountess  Newoomen, 
(eztiniot) ;  and  George,  the  fiwth  son,  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this 
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notice,  senred  with  credit  in  India,  where  he  accompanied  Lord 
CHye  through  his  memorable  campaigns,  as  private  secretary  and  con- 
fidential interpreter.  Another  Yansittart,  William,  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity  and  prebend  of  Carlisle.  The  &milj  of  Vanntlart, 
whilst  resident  in  England,  have  farther  become  allied  bj  marriage 
with  the  noble  honses  of  Craven,  Plymouth,  (extinct)  Yanx  and 
Boston;  and  with  the  baronetcies  of  Palk,  East,  Chapman,  and 
Menzies.  It  has  also  given  several  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  at  one  time  no  less  than  four  Yansittarts  held  seats  in  the 
same  Parliament,  one  of  whom,  Nicholas,  chanceller  of  the  ezche- 
auer,  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Bexley.  It  will  thus  be  seeD 
Uiat  Admiral  Yansittart's  fiunily  have  occupied  a  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous position  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  has  seen  them 
British  subjects. 

Admiral  Yansittart  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  Yansittart, 
Bsquire,  of  Bisham  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  which,  after 
his  return  from  India,  he  represented  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  in  Parliament,  and  of  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Stonehouse,  Bart. ;  he  was  consequenty  nephew  to  Henry  Yansittart^ 
Esq.,  the  former  governor  of  Bengal  (who  was  lost  in  the  Aurora 
frigate,  on  his  return  to  India  as  chief  commissioner  for  the  settle- 
ment of  public  affidrs  thOTe)  and  first  cousin  to  the  late  Lord  Bexley 
who,  for  a  lenghened  period  had  been  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  and  occupied  other  important  public  and  diplomatic  trusts. 
The  admiral's  eldest  brother,  General  Yansittart,  during  the  time 
of  the  war,  raised  a  battalion  to  a  regiment  of  the  line,  which  he 
commanded,  and  after  attaining  the  rank  of  fiill  general,  prior  to  the 
age  of  fifty,  soon  after  which,  he  died  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
He  married  a  niece  of  the  late  Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  their  eldest 
son  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Bisham  Abbey  property. 

The  subject  of  Uiis  notice  entered  the  navy  in  1791.  At  the 
siege  of  Toulon  by  the  republican  army,  in  1793,  he  was  very 
severely  wounded  while  serving  in  a  floating  battery.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  assisted,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  L'AigU  frigate, 
Captain  Samuel  Hood,  at  the  reduction  of  Cidvi.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  and  hib  sufferings  he  was  made  lieutenant^  in  February^ 
1794,  into  the  Stately,  64.  In  that  ship  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Dutch  squiMiron  in 
SaidanhaBay.  He  was  promoted  in  Augast,  1798  to  the  command 
of  the  Eermes  sloop ;  was  advanced  to  post-rank  February  8, 1801 ; 
was  employed  during  that  year  and  the  following  in  the  Aberga- 
venny, 64;  I^underer,  74,  and  Magicienne  frigate;  and  held  com- 
mand from  1808  until  1812,  and  from  the  latter  period  until  1814, 
of  the /brten^e,  86,  and  C^rence,74,  When  ofP  the  Havana,  in 
the  summer  of  1806,  in  company  with  the  SurveiUante,  88,  Her- 
cuie,  74,  an  armed  schooner,  and  a  homeward-bound  convoy,  he  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  Spanish  vessels  under  the  proteoticm  of  a 
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74-giiii  ship  and  Iwa  gnaida'^aoBtafl.  Being  detaelied  in  iraniiiit,  he 
sooeeededy  with  the  aid  of  the  schooner,  in  capturing  the  goarda* 
oostas  and  upwards  of  twenty  sail,  deeply  laden  with  sugar,  &o. 
With  a  noble  spirit  of  disinterestedness  he  destroyed  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  prizes,  in  order  that  the  convoy  might  not  be  detained, 
although  the  Spaniards  offered  to  bring  off  from  the  shore  in 
twelve  hours  a  sum  suffieient  to  ransom  them.  Among  the  captures 
made  by  him  at  various  times  was  Le  Vice-Amiral  Martin  of  18 
gnns  and  140  men,  a  most  notorious  privateer.  She  was  taken  on 
the  11th  October,  1811.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  on  the  22nd 
July,  1830,  and  a  vice-admiral  on  the  23rd  November,  1841. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  months 
in  1802-3,  he  was  never  a  day  out  of  commission,  from  the  time  he 
first  went  to  sea  till  the  peace  of  1814,  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years.  Marshall,  in  his  Naval  Biography^  also  relates  that  whilst 
at  Algiers,  where  he  was  ordered  with  hb  frigate  to  embark  an 
ambassador,  ''he  was  presented  with  a  sword,  and  some  other 
trifling  articles,  and  a  bag  of  dollars ;  the  latter  he  instantly  returned 
to  the  Dey,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  a  British  officer 
would  never  receive  money  for  his  own  use  from  any  foreign  power, 
but  that  the  sword  he  should  retain,  and  ever  value  as  a  mark  of 
the  honor  conferred  on  him  by  his  highnesss." 

He  was  prevented  by  bodily  infirmity  from  personally  serving 
here,  away  from  home,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  but  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  assisted  in  organizing  volunteers,  &c.,  in  his 
own  county. 

Admiral  Vansittart  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1834,  hav- 
ing previously  dispatched  Captain  Drew,  R.  N.,  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
settlement  contemplated  for  his  second  son,  Henry  Vansittart.  It 
is  understood  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  admiral's  intention  to  re- 
main in  this  country  himself,  a  result  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  double  misfortune  of  the  death  of  his  wife  soon  after  landing 
on  this  continent,  and  the  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  invest- 
ments of  large  sums  by  Captain  Drew,  as  his  agent,  in  this  coun- 
try. (Which  investments  became  the  subject  of  arbitration  by  the 
then  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Hagerman,  and  were  afterwards  carried 
into  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  Appeal,  by  Captain  Drew,  but  with 
awards  throughout  in  the  admiral's  favor.)  These  circumstances 
gave  Canada  one  of  her  most  valued  residents.  Admiral  Vansit- 
tart never  returned  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  confirmed  by  him  on  Woodstock  and  its 
neighborhood,  aided  by  the  subscription  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  building  of  a  commodious  brick  church,  which  he 
partly  endowed.  He  also  brought  out  with  him  a  highly  talented 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  the  Rev.  William  Bettridge, 
who  was  inducted  to  the  cure  of  the  parish,  and  for  whom  he 
provided  a  parsonage  house.    On  the  parish  becoming  a  rectory, 
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Admiral  Vansittart  sarrendered  the  advowBon  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  admiral  was  ak6  very  active  in  assisting  to  pro- 
cure the  separation  ot  the  district  of  Brock  (afterwards  caJled  the 
county  of  Oxford)  from  the  district  of  London,  and  materially  aided 
the  arrangements  for  erecting  the  necessary  public  buildings.  He 
also  built  a  school  house ;  and  funds  of  his,  prior  to  his  arrivali  had 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  first  hotel  in  the  town  of 
Woodstock. 

Admiral  Vansittart  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  large  block 
of  property  that  he  had  acquired  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of 
Woodstock.  Here  he  was  also  instrumental  in  the  construction  of 
a  school  house,  and  assisted  in  obtaining  a  small  wooden  church. 
A  vilhige  soon  sprung  up,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Eastwood. 
It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Paris  and  Brantford  plank 
roads.  Just  at  the  fork  of  which  stands  a  tavern,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Phclan,  and  long  known  by  his  name,  which  was  formerly  ''  alone 
in  its  glory,"  but  now,  besides  several  stores  and  shops,  there  stands 
close  by  a  large  mill  erected  by  Henry  Vansittart,  the  admiral's  son. 
This  milling  establishment  consists  of  a  large  lumber  mill,  with 
grist  mill  attached,  and  is  worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  fifty  horse 
power.  The  village,  alfo  possesses  a  post  office,  and  a  station  for 
passengers  and  freight  on  the  great  western  railway. 

Admiral  Vansittart  was  twice  married,  first  toasister  of  the  present 
Major-General  Sir  John  Penne&ther,  by  whom  he  left  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  secretary  to  the  government  board  of  rail- 
way commissioners  for  Canada ;  the  second,  Henry,  resides  upon,  and 
owns  his  father's  property  at  Eastwood,  C.  W. ;  and  the  third,  Ed- 
ward Westby,  is  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  at  present  com- 
mands the  splendid  frigate  ^rioJne,  which  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  America ;  and  two  daughters,  both  married  and  living 
in  England.  Admiral  Vansittart  married,  secondly  a  Miss  Steven- 
son in  this  country.  He  died  about  the  year  1844,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Woodstock ;  in  the  church  at 
which  place  a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  sons.  The  stranger,  as  he  passes  through  that  part  of  the 
country,  will  find  to  this  day  that  the  name  of  the  admiral  commands 
from  all  classes  the  warmest  expression  of  affection  and  respect. 

John  Gborqb  Vansittart,  the  eldest  of  the  admiral's  two 
sons  who  remained  in  Canada,  at  first  settled  in  Toronto,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  His  health,  however,  ^sood 
began  to  fail,  and  he  sought  in  consequence  the  more  healthj 
occupation  of  a  country  life.  With  this  view  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  to  his  father's  property  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  soon  after 
which  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  totally  deprived  of  the  use 
of  one  side.  This  occurred  shortly  before  the  rebellion  in  1837- 
38,  and  by  it  he  was  prevented  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
stirring  events  of  that  time. 
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Mr.  VanBitiart  had  married  in  1835,  Isabella  Carrick^  daughter 
of  James  Royse  Yeilding,  Esq.,  and  with  his  yonng  family  remained 
aoobtrusively  on  his  farm,  until  he  wis  made  returning  officer  for 
the  county  of  Oxford,  at  the  general  election  of  1848.    The  candi- 
dates on  this  occasion  were  the  Honorable  Francis  Hincks,  Peter 
Carroll  and  Robert  Campbell,  Esquires.      Here  Mr.  Vansittart 
encountered  a  difficulty  which  first  obtained  for  him  public  noto- 
riety.   He  found  a  legal  defect  in  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Hincks, 
which  was  urged  on  one  side  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his 
return,  and  as  vehemently  defended  on  the  other.     On  this  point, 
which  was  purely  a  question  of  law,  Mr.  Vansittart  is  understood 
to  have  consulted  the  crown  lawyers  of  the  day,  deeming  them  to 
be  the  legitimate  advisers  of  law  to  an  officer  called  upon  to  act  by 
warrant  from  the  government,  under  penalty  for  non-performance,  and 
beyond  two  pounds  a  day  for  two  days  expenses,  without  emolument. 
The  advice  Mr.  Vansittart  obtained  led  him  to  decide  that  Mr. 
Hincks'  qualification  was  worthless,  and  he  therefore  declined  to 
return  that  gentleman  though  possessed  of  a  majority  of  votes,  but 
returned  Mr.  Carroll,  who  had  polled  the  next  largest  number. 
This  act  idsensed  the  liberal  party,  who  looked  to  Mr.  Hincks  as 
their  head,  in  the  highest  degree  against  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  upon 
their  appearing  largely  in  the  majority  when  the  new  Parliament 
met,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  bring  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment.   The  house  summarily  amended  the  return  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Hincks,  without  reference  to  a  '<  Grenville  Committee,"  and  that 
honorable  gentleman  took  his  scat  accordingly.     Mr.  Vansittart 
was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to  answer  for 
for  having  "  acted  illegally,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  free- 
holders, and  in  breach  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,"  and  if  the 
charge  were  sustained,  a  resolution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  house, 
calling  on  his  excellency  to  remove  Mr.  Vansittart  from  all  offices 
of  honor  or  emolument  which  he  held  under  the  crown,  and  declar- 
ing him  unfit  to  hold  any  such  thereafter.     IFpon  appearing  at  ihe 
bar,  Mr.  Vansittart  was  refused  the  assistance   of  council,  but 
defended  himself  unaided  so  successfully  that  the  extreme  course 
intended    was  abandoned,  and  the  house  contented  itself  with 
memorializing  the  governor-general  to  remove  him  from  the  one 
office  of  inspector  of  licences  for  the  district  of  Brock,  leaving  him 
still  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  the  government 
auditors  of  public  accounts  in  the  county  of  Oxford.     He  gained, 
at  the  same  time,  a  large  share  of  public  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Id  evidence  of  which  a  handsome  public  dinner  was  given  him  in 
Montreal,  and  a  piece  of  plate,  purchased  by  quarter^ollar  subscrip- 
tions.    A  public  dinner  was  offered  him  in  Belleville,  which  he 
declined  ;  but  at  Hamilton,  Woodstock  and  London,  he  accepted 
Bimilax  demonstrations.     On  his  return  to  his  own  county  he  was 
met  on  its  borders  by  an  immense  concourse  of  p^ple^  who  ^QOrted 
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him  to  his  homo.  He  was  shortly  after  ohosen  as  delegate  from 
the  county  of  Oxford  to  attend  the  convention  which  met  at  Kings- 
ton,  and  the  following  year  at  Toronto  (a  sequel  to  the  rebellion 
losses  bill),  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  watch  the  interests  of  the 
county  of  Oxford  on  an  important  railway  question  before  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  approach  of  the  next  general  election,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  was  called  upon  to  oppose  the  Honorable  F.  Hinoks,  (then 
premier),  and  notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence  of  that  min- 
ister and  his  long  hold  of  the  county,  Mr.  Vansittart  ran  him 
within  sixty-four,  out  of  over  three  thousand  votes  polled.  In 
addition  to  being  a  magistrate  for  many  years,  he  has  also  been  a 
major  of  militia,  served  as  a  municipal  councillor  and  as  a  lay  dele- 
gate to  the  Church  of  England  Synod.  Mr.  Vansittart  is  now 
attached  to  the  government  as  secretary  to  the  honorable  the  board 
of  railway  commissioners. 

*  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  second  son  of  Admiral  Vansittart,  of 
Eastwood,  was  actively  engaged  in  cultivating  and  improving  the 
property  which  his  father  had  provided  for  him,  when  the  first  din 
of  the  rebellion,  in  1837,  roused  him  to  busy  exertion  in  defence 
ef  British  supremacy.  After  aiding  in  the  discomforture  of  Dun- 
combe's  futile  attempt  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  he  repaired  to  the 
frontier,  and  offered  his  services  in  any  way  they  could  be  employed 
against  the  rebels  on  Navy  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  volunteers 
for  the  secret  boat  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  cutting  out  of 
the  steamer  Caroline,  and  was  one  of  the  second  boats'  crew  under 
Captain  McCormack,  who  fell  severely  wounded  whikt  boarding 
on  the  quarter  of  the  steamer.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
naval  brigade,  with  Captain  Graham,  R.  N.  When  these  opera- 
tions came  to  a  close,  he  obtained  permission  to  raise  a  company  to 
serve  with  a  regiment  of  enrolled  militia,  under  Colonel  Burrowes, 
formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  This  company  he  rapidly  filled 
up  to  the  requisite  number,  from  the  Scotch  settlement  of  Zorra, 
in  his  own  county,  and  soon  brought  it  to  a  state  of  acknowledged 
proficiency.  It  was  familiarly  known  as  the  Scotch  company, 
and  was  among  the  last  to  be  disbanded  of  the  so  called, ''  six 
months  men."  Mr  Henry  Vansittart  then  resumed  his  occupations 
as  an  agriculturist,  became  a  useful  member  of  the  agricultural 
society,  and  by  introducing  improved  stock,  contributed  materially 
to  the  better  breeds  of  horses  and  farm  animals  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  milling,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  steam  for  that  purpose  in  the  oounty  of 
Oxford  ]  he  built  and  equipped  the  powerful  steam  milk  which 
mainly  gave  rise  to  the  village  of  Eastwood.  He  for  many  years 
commanded  the  third  battalion  of  Oxford  militia;  has  been  a  ooan- 
cillor  for  his  township  since  municipal  councils  were  first  instituted ; 
and  has  always  been  ready  to  aid  church  and  school  matters,  and 
other  local  inteteats  in  his  neighborhood.    In  politics  he  has  been 
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known  aa  anunflitichiDg  conservative;  and  at  hia  conniy  elections  has 
always  supported  that  side.  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart  married  in 
1840;  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Hng^ins,  of  the  Island 
of  NeviS;  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  several  children. 


Hon.  WM.  MORRIS,  M.L.C. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1786.  He  emigrated  with  his  parents,  who  were  then  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  from  Scotland  to  Upper  Canada  in 
1801.  Three  years  affcerwards,  his  father  having  settled  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  there ;  but 
having  lost  a  homeward  bound  ship  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and 
no  part  of  the  cargo  having  been  insured,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  an  ^ent,  and  having  sustained  other  heavy  losses,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  close  his  business  in  Montreal,  and  retire  to  a  farm  near 
Brockville. 

In  1809  his  fiither  died,  leaving  large  debts  in  Montreal  and 
Scotland,  and  Mr.  Morris  continued  at  Brockville  with  his  brother 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  helping  to  support  them 
by  his  iBzertions,  till  the  war  of  1812  with  the  United  States  com- 
menced, when  he  left  his  business,  and  joined  the  militia  flank 
companies  as  an  ensign,  having  received  his  commission  from  Gen- 
eral Brock.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  volunteered,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lethbridge,  in  the  attack*of  the  British  forces  on 
Ogdensburgh,  and  commanded  the  ooly  militia  gun-boat  that  sus- 
tained injury,  one  man  having  been  killed  and  another  wounded  at 
his  side  by  a  cannon  shot.  In  1813,  he  was  present  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  capture  of  Ogdensburgh,  having  been  detached 
in  command  of  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the  old  French  forts 
then  at  that  place,  and  performed  the  duty.  His  comrades  in 
armsy  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  speak  in  high  terms  of  his 
soldierly  bearing,  and  of  the  affection  with  which  he  inspired  his 
men,  during  this  early  portion  of  his  career.  He  continued  to 
serve  till  1814,  when  a  large  body  of  troops  having  arrived  in  the 
colony  from  the  Peninsula,  he  left  the  militia  service,  and  returned 
to  Brockville,  to  assist  his  brother  in  the  management  of  their 
business  there. 

In  1816,  he  proceeded  with  the  military  and  emigrant  settlers 
to  the  military  settlement  near  the  Rideau,  and  there  commenced 
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mercantile  businesg;  at  what  is  now  the  sabstantial  and  prosperous 
town  of  Perth,  but  which  was  then  a  wilderness.  He  continued 
for  some  years  to  bestow  his  active  attention  on  the  mercantile 
business  conducted  at  Perth  by  himself,  and  at  Brockville  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Alexander  Morris,  Esq.,  and  having  prospered,  in 
1820  an  incident  took  place  that  marked  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  was  an  index  to  all  his  future  career.  In  that  year,  he  and 
his  brother  received  two  handsome  pieces  of  plate  from  the  creditors 
of  their  late  father  in  Glasgow,  for  having  voluntarily,  and  without 
solicitation,  paid  in  full  all  the  debts  owing  by  his  estate.  Such 
respect  for  a  father's  memonr  indicated  a  high-toned  rectitude 
that  could  not  fail  to  command  success. 

In  this  year,  also,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Morris  commenced, 
he  having  been  elected  by  the  settlers  of  the  county  of  Lanark  to 
represent  them  in  the  provincial  Parliament  He  soon  assumed  an 
active  and  prominent  position  in  that  assembly,  and  in  1820  took  one 
of  the  leading  steps  in  his  political  life,  when  he  moved  and  carried 
in  the  Assembly  an  address  to  the  king,  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  a  share  of  the  clergy  reserves  under  the 
imperial  statute  31,  Geo.  III.  cap.  31.  With  no  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  yet  with  a  sturdy  perseverance  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  right,  he  urged  the  claims  of  his  church,  basing 
them  upon  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
colonial  government  resisted  his  pretensions ;  but  sixteen  years 
afterwards  the  twelve  judges  in  England  decided  in  effect  that  Mr. 
Morris  was  right.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  for  the  sixth  time  con- 
secutively to  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  on  thb  last 
occasion  was  not  a  candidate.  In  1836,  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1837,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  street,  London,  with  a  petition  to 
the  king  and  Parliament  from  the  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  both 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  asserting  their  claims  to 
equal  rights  with  those  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-subjects  of  English 
origin.  He  was  selected  for  this  mission  by  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  held  at  Cobourg.  Subsequently  he 
received  from  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  the  province  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  as  a  token  of  their 
approbation  of  his  public  services. 

On  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1837  and  1838,  he  was  actively 
engaged  during  those  years  in  drilling  and  organizing  the  militia 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  of  which  he  was  senior  colonel,  and  twice 
sent  to  the  frontiers  detachments  of  several  regiments,  going  in  com- 
mand on  one  of  the  occasions  himself.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  district  of  Johnstown,  under  the  new  municipal 
council  act,  and  carried  the  law  into  successful  operation. 

In  1844,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe's  administration,  and  also  receiver-gen- 
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enl  of  the  province.  He  was  a  most  efficient  departmental  officer, 
and  proved  nimself,  as  Lord  Metcalfe  described  nim,  <^  a  valuable 
public  servant."  Wbile  receiver-general,  he  introduced  into  that 
department  a  new  system  of  management,  and  paid  into  the  public 
chest  whilst  he  held  the  office  £11,000,  as  interests  on  the  daily 
deposits  of  public  money,  an  advantage  to  the  public  which  had 
never  before  been  attempted. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Morris  resigned  the  office  of  receiver-general,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  discharged  with  great  efficiency  and  vigor.  In 
1848,  on  the  retirement  of  the  sSministration  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  retired  to  private  life,  with  health  impaired  by  the 
assiduous  attention  he  had  given  to  the  public  duties.  Till  the 
year  1853,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  eventually 
terminated  his  career,  he  continued,  when  his  health  permitted,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Legislative  Council.  But  alter  that  year, 
from  failing  health  and  strength,  he  ceased  to  take  any  active  part 
either  in  politics  or  business.  Eighteen  months  before  his 
decease  his  wife  took  her  departure---death  having  found  her  at 
the  post  of  duty,  watching  by  his  bed  side.  Yet,  though  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  amid  suffering  and  the  quietude  of  a 
sick-bed,  he  was  not  in  the  bustle  of  their  more  active  life  forgotten 
by  many  friends.  He  had  done  much  to  write  his  name  in  the 
history  of  his  adopted  country,  and  the  upper  house,  whose  dignity 
he  had  contributed  materiaJly  to  establish  and  preserve,  did  no 
more  than  was  his  due  in  placing  on  record  their  sense  of  his 
merits.  One  by  one  the  veterans  of  our  country  are  passing  away, 
leaving  behind  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  one  now  before  us,  to 
their  posterity  the  legacy  of  an  honorable  name,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  lives  of  rectitude  and  usefulness.  When  such  men  pass 
from  among  us,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  past,  and  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  incidents  of  their  history ;  and  we  have  therefore  taken  means 
to  prepare  the  foregoing  sketch  of  a  useful  life.  A  clear,  logical, 
vigorous  speaker,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  respect,  and  having 
a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice,  he 
did  much  to  establish  the  character  of  legislation  in  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  member,  and  owing  to 
hia  high  moral  character  and  firm  adherence  to  principle,  wielded 
a  very  beneficial  influence  in  that  body.  Few  public  men  pass 
through  life,  and  carry  with  them  more  of  public  confidence  and 
more  general  respect  than  did  Mr.  Morris.  He  lefl  a  bright 
example  of  spotless  integrity  to  us  in  these  troublous  times.  In 
private  and  public  life  he  shewed  himself  to  be  that  noblest  of 
the  works  of  Gk)d — ^an  honest  man,  and  when  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  after  five  years  of  patient  suffering  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion he  entered  upon  hb  rest,  he  left  the  fragrant  memories  of  his 
baay  active  career,  as  an  example  and  an  incentive  to  men  in  public 
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and  private  positions,  to  follow  his  footsteps.    He  died  at  Montreali 
on  the  29th  June,  1868. 

His  eldest  bod,  Alexander  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  advocate, 
is  the  author  of  **  Canada  and  her  resoura^s"  an  essay  which 
obtaieed  one  of  the  prises  awarded  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee of  Canada,  in  1855,  and  was  the  successflil  candidate  for 
the  south  riding  of  Lanark,  at  the  general  election  in  1861. 


Right  Hon.  LORD  METCALFE,  K.G.C.B. 

Gbbat  as  the  political  acumen  of  Lord  Metcalfe  undoubtedly 
was,  and  richly  as  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  and  an  intellect  clear,  comprehensive,  and  far-seeing, 
yet  he  earned  for  himself  a  far  higher  name  than  any  political  dis- 
tinction can  bestow,  by  his  virtues  and  his  charities,  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  character  and  the  truly  Christian  and  liberal  spirit  which 
guided  his  every  act.  As  a  statesman,  a  nobleman,  and  a  scholar, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  him,  he  may  emphatically  be  said  to 
have  been  a  great  and  a  good  man  ;  he  closed  a  political  career  of 
forty-five  years,  during  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months,  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  every  quarter  of  England's  vast  oolonial  possessions  bears 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  talent.  In  India,  Jamaica,  and 
Canada,  his  name  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  and  veneration, 
and  England  has  acknowledged  him  as  one  of  her  most  devoted  ser- 
vants and  accomplished  deputies.  Long  as  that  flag,  *'  the  proud 
attendant  on  the  sun  through  all  his  daily  path/'  continues  to 
wave  over  a  free  and  generous  people,  so  long  will  the  name  of 
Metcalfe  hold  a  high  place  in  the  roll  of  England's  worthies. 

Charles  Theophilus,  second  son  of  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  of  Berk- 
shire, was  born  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  January,  1785  ;  his  family 
belongs  to  that  most  noble  class,  the  country  gentlemen  of  England, 
and  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  and 
possessed  no  little  interest  and  consideration  at  that  conclave  of 
merchant  princes.  Charles  was  early  destined  for  the  company's 
service,  as  were  also,  we  believe,  both  of  his  brothers ;  the  eldest, 
Theophilus,  died  in  China  in  1822,  and  the  younger  is  now  in 
India.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  a  class- 
mate of  his,  now  holding  a  high  office  in  the  state,  writing  to  a 
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friend  in  Oanada,  says  :  ''When  we  were  at  Eton,  young  Metcalfe 
was  noted  for  his  great  kindness  of  disposition  and  his  remarkable 
aptitude  at  acquiring  knowledge  and  mastering  difficulties/'  At 
this  school  he  remained  till  about  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  re- 
cei¥ed  his  first  appointment,  and  in  1800  sailed  for  India.  On 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he,  according  to  custom,  entered  the  college 
at  Fort  William,  established  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  the  company's  service  in  tne  native 
languages  of  the  country. 

At  this  period  the  affairs  of  the  east  were  conducted  by  two 
celebrated  men.  Lord  Wellesley,  one  of  the  politicians  and  most 
accomplished  scholars  of  his  day,  being  governor-general,  and  Lord 
Lake,  commander-in-chief ;  the  former  paid  a  parental  attention  to 
the  college  he  had  been  the  means  of  establishing,  and  he  was  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  whom 
lie  appomted  assistant  to  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Sindeah, 
one  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs ;  the  resident  being,  we  believe,  the 
present  Lord  Cowley.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  Calcutta,  and  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  office 
of  secretaiy  to  the  supreme  government,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  which  he  evinced  a  tolent  for  business  which  soon  brought 
Imn  into  &yorable  notice,  and  in  consequence  the  marquis  soon 
promoted  him  to  his  own  office. 

In  1803,  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  aided  by  the  French,  had  got 
possession  of  Delhi,  and  expelled  the  rightful  sovereign,  Shah 
Anlnm ;  they  were  expelled  by  Lord  Lake,  and  Aulum  reinstalled, 
who  lived  only  five  years,  dying  in  1808.  Agra  was  also  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British.  By  a  treaty  with  the  Bajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  that  prince  had  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish, and  had  engaged  to  assist  them  against  Sindeah,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out,  he  forgot  his  promises,  formed  a  coalition  with 
Holkar,  and  Bhurtphore  was  invested  by  Lord  Lake,  to  whom  it 
was  deHvered  in  1805,  and  the  Rajah  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees.  During  this  campaign,  Mr.  Metcalfe  at- 
tended Lord  Lake  as  a  volunteer,  or  perhaps,  as  it  was  then  custo- 
nuiiy  for  a  civil  servant  always  to  accompany  military  expeditions, 
he  had  at  his  own  request  been  selectea  for  that  purpose ;  how- 
ever it  may  have  been,  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  certain  de- 
Kof  jealousy  between  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  Lord 
e  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  distaste  for  these  civil  attendants 
on  his  camp,  <'  men,''  to  use  his  own  expression,  '^  who  would  not 
fight  themselves,  and  were  in  the  way  of  others."  These  taunts 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  ana  as  if  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  reasoning,  he  signalized  himself  on  many  occasions  during  the 
war  of  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Deeg,  a 
^  about  fifty-seven  miles  north-east  from  Agra,  where  Lord  Lake 
defeated  the  army  of  Holkar  on  the  15th  of  November,  1804,  and 
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whioh  led  to  the  treaty  of  lOth  April,  1806.  At  the  aie^  of  thu 
dtj,  Mr.  Metcalfe  armed  with  a  walking-stick,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  Attacking  party,  and  was  among  the  first  to  enter 
the  town.  This  anecdote  was  first  given  to  the  Canadian  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  Cobourg  Star^  ftumished  as  we  are 
informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present.  At  the  ooncloaion  of 
the  war,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  chiefs,  Mr.  Metcalfe  returned 
to  Calcutta,  but  was  almost  immediately  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Bao  Holkar,  and  from  thence  was  transferredy  in  a  few 
months,  to  Delhi,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  resident 
agent ;  here  he  remained  two  years,  which  time  he  sp^it  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  various  languages,  and  making 
himself  master  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  as  also  gaining 
information  as  to  the  social  and  mercantile  state  of  the  province. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1803,  several  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  India.  Late  in  1804,  uie 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  been  governor-general  frt)m  1786  to  1792,  during 
which  period  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  been  subdued,  and  who  had  sub- 
sequently signalized  himself  in  the  war  of  revolution  in  the  states, 
was  appoint^  to  succeed  him  )  he  arrived  in  1805,  but  died  in  the 
Octobar  of  the  same  year.  Sir  Qeorge  Barton  acted  as  governor 
till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto  in  1807. 

In  1808,  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Lahore  and  the  Punjaabj 
a  tract  of  country  which  derives  its  name  frt)m  its  being  watered 
by  the  five  easterly  branches  of  the  Indus,  and  fiunous  from  its 
liaving  been  the  limit  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
to  this  district  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  sent  by  Lord  Minto  to  settle  the 
differences,  which  he  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  governor-general  ]  and  in  after  life  he  has 
declared  that  the  compliments  and  kindness  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  successful  issue  of  that  negotiation  were  amongst  the  most 
grateful  and  cherished  recollections  of  his  life ;  and  well  might  it 
be  so,  for  the  long  continuance  of  the  peace,  and  the  su|)sequent 
amicable  relations  fully  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
Lord  Minto.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  life  at  this  period  are  before 
us,  given  by  persons  then  in  daily  communication  with  him  ; 
but  the  relation  would  tresspass  too  far  on  the  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  we  also  omit  them  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained. 
Saib  Metcalfe  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  ]  the  natives  held 
him  in  an  estimation  almost  equal  to  that  they  entertabedfor  their 
own  great  men :  the  stout  young  Englishman,  in  whom  the  absence 
of  official  hauteur  and  whose  affitbility,  joined  to  his  almost  lavish 
generosity,  won  their  hearts.  He  remained,  however,  but  a  short 
time  at  Lahore.  On  perfecting  the  object  of  his  mission,  he 
returned  to  Calcutta,  when  he  shortly  afterwards  accompanied 
Lord  Minto  in  a  tour  to  the  presidency  of  Madias.    In  1809  or 
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1810,  he  was  sent  a  seoond  time  to  the  conrt  of  Sindeah,  where 
he  remained  till  May,  ISll,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Galcntta, 
previons  to  his  being  appointed  chief  British  resident  at  Delhi, 
one  of  the  most  responsible  offices  in  Anglo-Indian  government,  as 
it  embraces  all  onr  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  northern  tribes, 
and  requiring  talent  and  energy  second  only  to  that  looked  for  in 
the  head  of  the  govemment,  and  at  a  time  particnlarly  ardnons,  as 
the  then  monarch  was  a  man  not  easily  kept  in  check,  and  among 
the  proudest  of  the  Indian  princes.  At  Delhi,  Mr.  Metcalfe  re- 
mained  till  1817  and  1818,  and  there  are  in  Canada  many  gentle- 
men who  knew  his  lordship  while  there,  and  who  bear  a  ready  tes- 
timony, not  only  to  the  efficiency  with  which  he  conducted  the  af- 
fairs entmsted  to  him,  bat  also  to  the  urbanity  and  generosity  of 
his  character.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  was  appointed  cliief 
secretary  to  the  supreme  government,  and  private  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had  been  appointed  governor-general  in 
1813,  and  held  it  till  1822,  when  he  resigned,  having  twice  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  his  services.  He  left  India  in  a  most  prosperons 
and  happy  condition,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst.  We 
may  as  well  mention  that  in  1824  Lord  Hastings  was  appointed 
governor  of  Malta,  and  died  28th  October  1825,  on  board  the  Re^ 
vengCf  in  the  Bay  of  Baia,  near  Naples ;  he  was  a  most  distinguished 
officer,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  model  on  which  Lord  Met- 
calfe formed  so  much  of  his  political  system. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  appointed  chief  resident  agent  to  the 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  While  here,  where  he  remained  six  years, 
he  succeeded,  in  1822,  to  the  baronetcy,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Theophilus;  his  younger  brother  Thomas,  is  now 
resident  at  Delhi. 

Daring  the  time  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  at  Deccan,  the 
money  matters  of  India  were  in  a  sad  state  of  oonfosion  ;  the  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  borrow  at  immense  rates  of  interest.  There 
was  at  this  period  a  banking  house  in  Hyderabad  (that  of  Messrs. 
Palmer  ft  Co.),  which  had  great  influence  ;  but  being  anxious  to 
extend  its  circulation,  it  proposed  to  receive  a  proUgi  of  Lord 
Hastings,  Sir  John  Rumboldt,  into  partnership,  on  condition  of 
being  made  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  government  in  that  district. 
The  terms  were  agreed  to )  money  was  borrowed  at  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest,  and  repaid  by  authorising  the  banker  to  collect  it 
from  the  district  farmers  for  the  taxes  ;  this  proceeding  bred  much 
dissatisfaction  and  led  to  no  little  difficulty.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
however  put  an  end  to  it,  although  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
interest  of  the  governor.  In  1825,  trouble  began  to  show  iteelf 
in  Upper  India,  and  Sir  Charles  was  ordered  u^  the  country. 
To  ezpudn  the  origin  of  tUs,  the  second  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
Btaie  &«(  Bhunder  9iiig,  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who  had  been 
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defeated  by  Lord  Lake  in  1806,  died  in  Ootobcnr,  1823,  and  waa 

succeeded  by  his  brother,  Bholdeo  Sin^,  who  dying  in  Febnzaiy, 
1825,  left  a  son,  Boliowret  Sing,  then  six  years  of  ase,  as  hia  soo- 
cessor ;  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded  by  his  vncle, 
Dooijan  Lall,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  determined  to  de- 
fend it  by  arms.    The  BriUsh  bound,  both  by  interest  and  treaty, 
to  protect  the  nephew  of  Bhuldoes,  fint  tried  negotiation  ;  but  that 
failing,  Lord  Gombermere  was  despatched  i4zainBt  the  nsorper,  with 
an  army  of  23,000  men,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  with  mortars 
and  rockets.    This  fortress,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  had  long  afforded  shelter  to  the  disaffected  and  refraotoij  ; 
it  was  defended  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  thick  and  nearly  eight  miles 
in  extent,  protected  by  bastions  and  a  glacis  reaching  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  wall;  it  had  long  been  considered  impregnable 
by  the  natives,  having  withstood  many  sieges.     Lord  Lake  had 
made  three  attempts  to  take  it,  but  not  being  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient battering  train,  he  failed,  and  a  common  taunt  by  the  na- 
tives was,  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Englishman,  why  don't  you  take  Bhurtpore  V 
On  the  18th  of  Januarv,  Lord  Combermere  took  Bhurtpore  by  as- 
sault, having  reduced  tne  greater  part  of  it  to  ashes  by  shells  and 
rockets;  he  rode  over  the  glacis  and  the  impregnable  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.      The  amount  of  prixe-money  was 
large ;  the  share  of  Lord  Gombermere,  who,  for  this  act,  got  a  step 
in  the  peerage,  was  nearly  £30,000;  Dooijan  Lall  was  charged 
with  the  expenses  of  the  military  operations,  amounting  to  very 
nearly  25  millions  of  rupees,  and  young  Bulwuret  was  reinstated. 
Sir  Gharles  was  present  with  the  commander-in-chief  throughout 
this  campaign. 

In  1827,  Sir  Gharles  Metcalfe  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 
Gouncil,  and  in  1828  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  question  then 
a&itating  India,  and  causing  no  little  excitement  in  the  company's 
affairs — ^the  granting  a  licence  of  residence  to  Europeans.  A  reso- 
lution to  that  effect  passed  the  Supreme  Gouncil  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  on  the  17th  of  February,  1829 ;  another  question  at  Uie 
same  time  began  to  arise — the  granting  full  liberty  to  the  Indian 
press.  With  the  histoiy  of  this  matter  we  are  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted,  and  shall  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  A  decree  had 
been  passed  by  which  every  editor  was  obliged  before  publication 
to  send  a  copy  of  his  paper  to  the  government  ofBce,  and  the  gov- 
ernor had  the  power  of  striking  out  whatever  he  deemed  objec- 
tionable, and,  consequently,  the  journals  often  appeared  with  large 
blank  spaces.  In  order  to  give  this  law  effect  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  registered  by  the  councils  of  the  different  presi- 
dencies;  that  of  Bengal  at  once  did  so,  while  in  Bombay,  where  Sir 
John  Grant,  the  original  <<  wild  elephant  between  two  tame  ones,*' 
of  Lord  Ellenborough's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm  on  this  subject,  was 
recorder,  reftised  to  do  it^  and  the  consequence  was,  that  while  in. 
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Bombij  tbe  press  was  oompantively  free ;  in  Bengal  it  waa  anbieet 
to  rigoroua  cenaorship,  from  whieh  it  was  not  relieved  till  1885, 
when  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  acting  governor-general.  By  some, 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Hastings,  but,  from  all  we  can  learn  on  the  subject,  without  justice. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  had  formed  some  such  intention,  but  he  did 
not  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  credit  of  having  accomplished  it 
is  fully  due  to  Sir  Charles. 

The  period  for  which  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  chosen 
is  five  years ;  but  on  the  expiration,  Sir  Charles  was  re-chosen 
for  two  years  more  ;  chiefly,  we  believe,  that  his  great  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs  might  be  more  available,  pending  the  debate  then 
going  on  in  England  with  regard  to  the  renewal  and  remodelling 
2ie  charter  of  me  company  ;  and  both  he  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tick,  who  had  succeeded  Lcord  Amherst  as  governor-general,  cor- 
responded fully  with  the  government  on  that  subject,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  communicated  influenced  the  British  minis- 
try in  the  leading  features  of  that  measure.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  fact : — 

Exclusive  of  the  regular  despatches,  the  explanatory  volumes 
accompanying  them  received  in  England,  from  1793  to  1813, 
amounted  to  9,094,  and  from  1814  to  1829,  to  12,414  ;  pending 
the  debates  on  the  Indian  Bill  the  amount  was  far  above,  even  the 
best  average,  nearly  830  per  annum.  During  the  administration 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  another  great  reform  took  place  in 
India,  in  1833 }  the  custom  of  suttees,  we  burning  of  woman  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husband's  was  abolished. 

In  1834,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed  governor  at  Agra, 
but  late  in  the  same  year,  he  was  unanimously  called  on  to  assume 
the  duties  of  governor-general,  vacant  by  the  recall  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  that  he  passed 
the  l^w  above  referred  to,  granting  full  freedom  to  the  press  of 
India,  arranging  the  details  and  changes  consequent  on  the  new 
order  of  affiurs,  and  relieved  by  Lord  Auckland,  in  1836,  he 
again  resumed  the  government  of  Agra,  but  soon  after,  being 
unable  to  convince  me  board  of  directors,  in  Leadenhall  street, 
of  the  propriety  of  his  measure  regarding  the  press,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  prepared  to  return  to  England,  having  been  created 
a  civil  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  dv  William  lY.  in  1837. 
This  ended  his  Indian  career,  in  which,  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  or  thirty-eight  years,  he  had  exhibited  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  and  filled,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  great  benefit  to 
the  company,  the  highest  offices,  and  from  which  he  retired  be- 
loved by  all  wlio  knew  him,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
natives  of  all  castes,  in  proof  of  which  we  could  produce  many 
touching  anecdotes,  but  we  omit  to  do  so  as  we  are  in  hopes  that 
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some  abler  pen  than  onrs,  and  baying  more  command  of  antitentie 
materials,  will  ftvor  the  pnblio  with  a  fuller  aooonnt  of  the  life  of 
Sir  Charles  ;  indeed,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  it  is  the  intentton 
of  a  gentleman  well  fitted  for  the  task  to  eive  us  such  a  desidera- 
tom  ;  and,  from  his  talent  and  personal  acquaintance  for  manj 
years  with  his  lordship,  and  Indian  afiaiis  in  general,  a  guarantee 
is  afforded  by  the  work  being  ably  accomplished. 

On  retiring  firom  the  service  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  his  paternal  estate  of  Femhill,  in  Berkshire  ;  he  had, 
as  he  said  himself,  do  taste  for  the  political  tnmoil  which  then 
agitated  England,  besides  his  constitution  Deeded  assistance. 
Thirty-seven  years'  active  service  in  India  does  not  usually  give 
health  or  strength,  and  he  promised  himself  for  the  residue  of  his 
days  the  richest  of  all  enjoyments — the  happy  life  of  an  English 
country  gentleman  :  but  his  country  again  called  for  his  service, 
and  to  that  call  he  would  never  turn  a  deaf  ear;  he  at  once 
abandoned  his  intentions,  sacrificed  his  domestic  comforts,  and  left 
a  home  which  his  presence  had  gladdened  but  for  one  short 
year,  to  embark  ^ain  on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  had  long  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  re- 
presentative government,  which  was  granted  to  it  in  1661  by 
Charles  II.,  under  the  administration  of  D'Oyley,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  Cromwell,  on  the  surrender  of  the  island  to 
the  Enelish.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  introduction  of  the 
apprentice  system  had  stirred  up  feelings  of  discontent,  which 
heightened  by  the  endeavors  of  certain  fanatics  and  the  beautifiil 
liberality  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  as  afterwards  the  same  gentleman 
added  fuel  to  the  fiames  of  discontent  in  Ireland.  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
had  succeeded  Lord  Mulgrave,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  calm  the  troubled  waters ;  the  provincial  parliament  revised 
to  act,  and  a  bill  to  abrogate  the  constitutional  charter  was  intro- 
duced by  the  whigs  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  but  fortunately  it 
was  opposed  by  the  tories,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  five,  which 
defeat  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  it  led  to  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  whigs  a  fiew  years  afterwards,  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  parliamentary  overthrows,  which  left  them  power- 
less for  the  remaining  tenure  of  their  office.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  Jamaica  bill,  Sir  Lionel  Smith  was  recalled;  and,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1889,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  sworn  in  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  governor-general  of  Jamaica,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  September  following.  His  first  act  was  to  call  the 
Parliament  together;  and,  in  the  Royctl  Gazette  of  November  21, 
1839,  we  find  that  he  had  restored  confidence,  ^nd  had  induced 
the  Parliament  to  act  in  union  with  the  government ;  some  out- 
breaks occurred,  but  they  were  speeduy  crushed,  and  their 
instigators  punished,  some  capitally.    Sir  Charles,  by  his  mildneas 
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and  datemuaationy  his  generosity  and  beaevoleneey  hk  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  and  his  justice  ever  tempered  with  meroT, 
soon  tranqoillised  the  island;  prosperity,  long  checked,  agsm 
showed  itself;  confidence  was  restored;  for  all  parties  felt  con- 
fidence in  the  governor.  One  might  &ncy  this  would  have  been 
the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  but  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
dispenser  of  events  that  another,  and  if  possible,  a  more  glorious 
triumph  should  be  his.  A  sore  in  his  &ce  had  been  gmdnally 
fining  ground,  and  had  assumed  a  decided  character,  aided  no 
doubt  by  the  climate  and  great  mental  anxiety ;  he  consequently 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  medical 
advice;  he  resigned  his  office,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  colonists, 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  sovemment ;  and  Lord  Elffin  having 
been  appointed  his  successor,  he,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1842,  sailed 
from  Jamaica  in  H.M.S.  Vestal.  Early  in  July  he  underwent  an 
operation,  which  was  performed  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie. 

The  scene  of  his  departure  from  Jamaica  is  described  as  having 
been  such  as  the  inhabitants  had  never  before  witnessed:  aU 
places  of  business  were  shut,  a  general  grief  oppressed  the  crowds 
which  flocked  to  bid  him  adieu;  and  amid  blessings  and  prayers 
he  took  leave  of  a  people  whom  he  had  restored  from  a  state  of 
almost  hopeless  anarch;^  to  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  A 
proof  of  tne  estimation  in  wnich  he  was  held  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  within  a  few  months  £5,000  were  subscribed  for  a  statue  to 
him,  and  a  large  sum  to  found  an  hospital,  to  be  called  the  Metoalft 
Dispensary.  The  hospital  was  completed  in  1843.  The  statue, 
which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bailey,  is  of  granite,  nine  feet  high. 
Sir  Charles  is  represented  in  a  full  militaiy  court  dress,  with 
trousers  and  boots,  and  a  cloak  hanging  over  the  left  shoulder.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  exquisite  piece  of  worx,  and  now  stands  opposite 
the  Senate  house,  in  Spanish  town,  Jamaica.  Mr.  Bailey  had 
previously  sent  from  hb  studio  a  magnificent  bust  of  Sir  Charles 
in  marble,  for  Calcutta. 

In  the  year  1842,  declining  health  compelled  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
to  t<Mider  his  resignation  of  the  governor-generalship  of  Canadar-^ 
a  government  which  had  become  so  troublesome  that  few  could  be 
found  to  undertake  it.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  sought  among  the  crowd 
of  his  political  partisans  for  one  qualified  to  assume  so  arduous  an 
office.  At  length  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  presented 
itself,  and  he,  ^oush  personally  unknown  to  a  single  member  of 
the  joinistry,  was  solicited  to  accept  it,  and,  fortunately  his  health 
had  so  muc^  improved  that  he  was  enabled  to  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tiona  of  the  ministry. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  in  Canada  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
had  been  appointed  to  the  government,  than  both  parties  congra- 
tolatod  tliemselves  therecHL    The  radicals  asserted  that  he  was  a 
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wliig  in  principle  and  in  praotiod-— on  wliat  groonda  it  is  difimih 
to  imagine,  as  he  had  never  taken  any  part  in  English  politiGBy 
not  even  to  the  voting  at  an  election.  The  tones  had  no  reason  to 
object  to  him,  even  if  snch  had  been  the  case,  as  not  only  whig 
governors,  but  even  whig  secretaries  of  state,  had  latterly  been 
gnided  bv  the  principle  of  that  paity  in  oolonial  matters ;  and  they 
had  mnch  rather  have  the  destinies  of  the  oonnt^  placed  in  the 
hands  of  snch  a  man  as  Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Knssell,  than  in 
those  of  verv  man  v  English  conservatives ;  besides,  the  previoiiB 
career  of  Sir  Charles  in  the  East  Indies  and  Jamaica  gave 
reasonable  grounds  to  hope  all  good  at  his  hands.  His  chaneter 
for  generosity  and  true  liberality  had  preceded  him,  and  all  were 
prepared  to  hail  his  arrival  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction.  The  radicals,  although  unwilling  to  lose  the  influence 
of  Sir  Charles  Bagot^s  name,  and  dreading  lest  some  known  oppo- 
nent of  their  principles  might  be  selected,  evinced  on  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  an  enthusiasm  nearly  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  had  hailed  the  advent  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head.  It  is  tme, 
they  did  not  placard  the  walls ;  but  their  delight  was  unfeigned. 
The  tories,  on  t^e  other  hand,  taught  by  bitter  experience,  and 
smarting  under  the  ridicule  they  had  incurred  bytheir  pompous 
displays  of  welcome  to  the  friend  and  relative  of  Wellington,  kept 
aloof  from  any  demonstration  which  might  commit  them  either  as 
partisans  or  opponents  of  the  new  governor.  Thev  acted  as  they 
nad  done  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  though  not  from 
the  same  motives. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  province 
with  an  avowed  and  specific  object  in  view — ^the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  To  insure  this,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  strike  out  a  new  line  of  policy,  and  one  unknown  among 
us  colonists.  The  suspension  of  the  constitutional  act  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  dependent  character  of  the  Special  Council 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  holding  the  office  during  pleasure, 
easily  insured  consent  to  the  proposed  measure  on  the  part  of  that 
section  of  the  province.  No  sooner  had  the  new  governor  obtained 
it  than  he  hastened  to  Upper  Canada,  Sir  George  Arthur  having 
previously  informed  him  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to 
encounter.  The  party  then  in  power  in  Upper  Canada  were  to  a  man 
opposed  not  only  to  the  union,  but  to  the  governor;  their  sup* 
porters  were,  however,  divided,  and  the  radicals,  whom  the 
rebellion  had  deprived  of  all  influence,  gladly  rallied  round  his 
lordship. 

The  continued  opposition  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  maay 
officials  who  had  seats  in  the  house,  forced  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  Russell  despatches — ^the  groundwork  of  responsible 
government.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  among  them,  the  honror 
and  dismay  of  the  official  party  could  not  have  been  greater— *itB 
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effeefc  was  niAgtoal — ^it  did  its  work  bo  mstantaneoiiflly,  that  the 
house  not  only  agreed  to  the  resolutions  on  the  onion  as  dictated 
by  the  governor,  but  recdved  most  graciously  every  message  be 
sent  down.    On  one  occasion^  as  if  to  try  how  far  their  subser- 
vienoy  would  go,  he  replied  to  one  of  their  addresses  by  telliog 
them  plainly  to  mind  their  own  business ;  but  the  awi&l  scroll, 
bearing  date,  <' Downing  street,  September  18th,"  and  signed 
''  John  Russell,'^  was  constantly  before  them.    The  union  and 
clergy  reserve  measures  having  been  carried,  his  lordship  hastened 
to  call  to  power  that  par^  £rom  which  he  had  received  the  most 
sirenaons  support.     Mr.  Hagerman,  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
party,  hopeless  of  accomplishing  anything,  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood ;  Mr. 
Dnmer  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney-general,  with  Mr.  B. 
Baldwin  solicitor-general ;  and  Mr.  Small  received  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  sohcitor  to  the  college  council.    It  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  great  oversight  in  Mr.  Ehraper,  his  accepting  office  with 
Mr.  Baldwin,  beoauso  it  very  materially  lessened  the  confidence  of 
his  party,  and  opened  the  door  for  other  measures,  of  which  it  is 
well  known  he  disapproved.    Having  made  these  appointments, 
his  lordship  returned  to  Montreal,  leaving  Sir  George  Arthur  in 
power  as  lieutenant-governor.     During  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  passage  of  the  union  resolutions  in  the  Upper  Canada 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  and  its  declaration 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1841,  parties  in  both  sections  were 
undergoing  a  siDgular  series  of  mutations:  the  leaders  of  the  Upper 
Canada  conservatives  were  duly  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
government  of  Lord  Sydenham — ^the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin,* 
and  the  general  distribution  of  offices,  had  greatly  conciliated  the 
radicals — ^vast  plans  of  public  improvement  were  announced  by  the 
government,  and  on  the  first  election  after  the  union,  the  upper 
province  returned  a  large  majority  pledged  to  support  the  govern- 
ment— the  most  conservative  constituencies  were  broken  up  or 
paralysed.     But  while  Upper  Canada  thus  supported  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  offices  were  bestowed  on  the  anti-British  party, 
Lower  Canada  declared  against  it ;  and  they  who  had  been  most 
eons^cuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Viger  and  Papineau 
were  promoted.    Thus  Lord  Sydenham  hoped  to  prevent  any 
great  eoalition  of  parties,  by  taking  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment from  contending  ranks ;  but  the  very  circumstance  on  which 
he  trusted  most  for  safety  proved  his  ruin.    Between  Mr.  Draper 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  there  could  be  no  community  of  feeling,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  soon  forced  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Council,  and  the  ejOfective  radical  party  was  formed  by  his  union 
with  the  French  members.    Lord  Sydenham  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  of  whose  administration  history  says 
sufficient. 

56 
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The  eventB  whieli  led  to  ihe  memonble  note  of  the  18th  of 
September,  1842,  have  been  given  to  the  pubiic  by  a  fiir  dereier 
pen  than  oars.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  writer  of  that 
explanation,  if  he  had  continued  to  aot  on  the  prinoiples  he  then 
enunciated.  Had  he  done  bo,  we  should  not  have  found  the  oon- 
servatiyes  obliged  to  throw  aside  aU  other  oonsiderations,  and 
justify  their  support  of  Mr.  Draper  by  a  fear  that  should  he  ^t 
the  helm  of  i^airs,  Mr.  Baldwin  must  be  recalled.  In  1842 
another  item  was  added  to  the  list  of  evils  inflieted  on  Canada  in 
the  eventfol  month  of  September :  already  that  month  had 
produced  Lord  John  Busseirs  despatch,  responsible  government 
resolutions,  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  now  a  to^  change 
in  the  cabinet.  Messrs.  Draper  and  Ogden  made  way  for  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.  Mr.  Avlwin  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  for  Canada  East.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  removed  without 
reason,  to  give  place  to  Mr.  Small.  Mr.  Hincks  having  made  his 
peace  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  retained  the  inspector-generalship;  and, 
in  order  to  render  the  sacrifice  complete,  Mr.  Davidson  was  removed 
from  the  crown  land  office,  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Morin,  while  Mr. 
Parent  was  taken  from  the  bureau  of  a  radical  paper  in  Quebec, 
and  made  clerk  of  the  Bxecutive  Council.  The  following  retained 
their  places :  Mr.  Killaly,  president  of  the  board  of  works ;  Mr. 
Parke,  surveyor-general  \  and  Mr.  Harrison,  secretary  west ;  and 
Mr.  Daly,  secretary  east.  It  were  a  pity  not  to  preserve,  in 
regular  form,  a  list  of  the  Oounoil  which  effected  more  mischief, 
bi^sd  more  ill-will,  and  were  actuated  by  more  ranoorous  fieelings 
against  all  who  opposed  them  than  any  council  we  ever  had  or  are 
even  likely  to  have. 

List  of  the  Canada  Council  as  it  stood  when  remodelled  by  Sir 
Charles  Bagot : — 

President  of  the  Council,  B.  B.  Sullivan ;  receiver-general,  H.  J 
Dunn ;  inspector-general,  F.  Hincks;  commissioner  of  crown  lands, 
A.  N.  Morin;  president  of  board  of  works,  H.  H.  Killaly; 
attorney-general,  east,  L.  Lafontaine;  solicitor-general,  east,  T.  C. 
Aylwin;  attorney-general,  west,  B.  Baldwin;  solicitor-general,  west, 
J.  E.  Small;  secretary  east,  D.  Daly;  secretary  west^  S.  B. 
Harrison.  Here  then,  was  the  nunisti^  to  which  the  destinies  of 
Canada  were  entrusted.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  a  dissolu- 
tion might  have  had  at  that  moment,  it  could  not  have  made  matters 
worse.  On  the  part  of  the  governor,  it  was  attempted  to  attribute 
these  changes  to  force;  and  a  member  of  his  family  actually  wrote 
home  to  persons  in  the  highest  station,  declaring  that  the  conser- 
vatives had  forced  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  adopt  the  line  of  oonduct 
which  he  did.  Illness  forced  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  resign  the 
government,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  named  as  his  successor. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  1843,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  arrived  at 
Boston  by  the  CohmUnaf  and  immediately  hastened  to  Kingston, 
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where  he  wib  sworn  in  as  goyernor-general  on  the  29tli|  and  issaed 
the  nsnal  proelamation.  Beliered  from  the  cares  of  ^oyenunentj 
Sir  Oharles  Bagot  rallied^  and  some  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
might  reeoTer;  and,  in  tiie  interyal  between  the  29th  of  Mareh 
and  the  IMi  of  May,  he  receired  the  most  marked  and  delicate 
attention  ftom  his  successor.    On  the  hitter  day  he  died. 

For  some  months  after  the  arriyal  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
tilings  appeared  to  be  going  on  jnst  as  smoothly  as  Mr.  Baldwin 
could  deisire.  The  Ooanoil  had  been  styled  eminent  by  his  excel- 
lency. Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  to  office^  Mr.  Fowell  was 
dismissed— traitors  were  pardoned — new  conmiissions  of  the  peace 
had  been  issued  for  the  several  districts.  But  although  all  was 
working  smoothly,  the  experience  of  Sir  Charles  in  a&irs  of 
oolonial  government,  assisted  as  he  was  by  his  able  secretary,  soon 
enabled  him  to  penetrate,  not  only  the  policy,  but  even  the  cha- 
ncters  of  the  eminent  men  by  whom  the  affiurs  of  the  country  had 
been  managed ;  he  measured  their  powers  at  a  glance,  and  felt 
Mfluied  of  a  new  victory,  when  the  hour  of  pressing  it  should 
arrive ;  he  distinctly  announced  his  view  of  responsible  govern- 
ment ;  he  reserved  to  the  head  of  the  executive  the  right  to  select 
his  officers.  Almost  imperoeptibly,  certainly  without  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter  oeing  aware  of  it,  energy  began  to  infuse 
itself  in  the  conservative  ranks — confidence  in  Sir  Charles  was 
established,  the  more  when  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was 
rapported  by  the  home  ministry  in  his  reading  of  the  resolutions 
of  1841.  Two  other  circumstances  tended  to  cement  a  tacit 
onderstanding  between  the  parties:  first,  the  ministers  were 
evidently  not  satisfied,  and  the  little  cloud,  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  had  shown  itself  above  the  horison;  and,  second,  a  trip  which 
his  exoelleney  took  through  the  province,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  his  future  popularity.  Up  to 
this  period,  however,  the  conservatives  had  made  no  open 
demonstration. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Parliament  was  opened,  previous  to 
this,  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  agitated 
the  public  mind  in  the  upper  province,  in  fact,  it  had  been  made 
a  party  question  by  the  Council,  and  the  people  therefore  were  not 
astonished  at  the  almost  immediate  resignation  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
This  was  blow  number  one.  StiU  Mr.  Baldwin  and  hb  party 
trusted  to  their  vast  majorities,  and  to  the  active  offices  of  those 
whom  gradtnde  for  past  services  made  their  friends ;  and  never 
was  a  ministry  served  with  such  ready  devotion ;  both  intra  et 
extra  nmros,  both  within  and  without  the  house,  their  cause  was 
well  supported.  The  next  blow  came  from  ihe  Legislative  Council, 
where  Mr.  Draper,  who,  against  the  wishes  of  his  jparty,  but  at  the 
express  dmre  of  Sir  Oharles  Bagot,  had  taken  his  seat,  moved  a 
aeries  «f  rpiKlbfAcm  Miudemnato^  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
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goyernment,  which,  after  a  debate  of  nearly  a  week,  he  carried  bj 
a  large  majority  on  the  16th  of  October. 

The  independence  of  the  parliament  bill,  as  originally  introduced, 
betrayed  something  like  fear ',  the  bill  for  the  Buppreeaion  of  secret 
societies,  while  it  showed  the  malevolent  feelings  by  whidi  they 
were  actuated,  evinced  downright  madness  and  ignorance  <^  con- 
stitntional  law.  Then  came  the  aniversity  bill,  the  district  eooncil 
bill,  the  assessment  bill,  and  the  school  bill,  all  foonded  on  (he 
most  democratic  principles.  They  continued  to  press  upon  (he 
governor  the  most  obnoxious  appointments — ^they  became  peioknt 
and  wayward — ^they  winced  under  the  galling  attacks  of  their 
opponents  in  the  lower  house,  while  in  the  upper  their  forlon 
condition  almost  caused  a  feeling  of  pity.  In  the  former,  the 
conservatives,  unable  to  affect  anydiing  by  open  vote,  adopted  the 
fiibrician  policy  of  delay,  and  attacking  in  detail ;  and  never  ms 
greater  tact  or  more  perfect  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usages 
displayed  than  was  then  shown  by  Sir  A.  N.  MacNab,  and  the 
choice  band  which  acted  with  him.  With  an  overwhehning 
majority  against  him,  we  have  seen  him  so  worry  his  oppoiientg, 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  house  they  often  forgot,  not  only  the  office 
they  held,  but  their  personal  dignity. 

During  these  struggles,  it  was  amusing  to  mark  the  calmness  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  He  never  for  a  moment  forgot  himself: 
'^Gentlemen,  introduce  and  carry  your  measures;  you  have 
responsible  government.^'  He  saw  that  their  feet  were  on  the 
wires,  and  he  skilfuUy  concealed  the  gun.  In  answer  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  one  of  the  Council,  he  reeeived 
this  reply :  '^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  the  governor  is  not  with  us,  but 
our  majority  in  the  house  will  tell/'  Added  to  their  other  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Wakefield's  partisanship,  and  other  members  were 
suspected ;  though  the  divisions  still  went  on  favorably,  it  was 
evident  that  the  lesson  of  jealousy  had  been  infiised. 

In  Upper  Canada,  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hostilitieB  were 
engendered,  by  the  absurd  attempts  of  the  Council  to  crush  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see  and  hear 
them,  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Kingston,  extolling  their 
own  virtues  and  prowess.  £very  one  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
on  speaking  terms  with  any  of  them,  was  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Council  Chamber  as  was  the  president  thereof 
hunself.  The  various  bar-rooms  of  the  hotels  in  Kingston  nightly 
resounded  with  the  ding  of  political  strife.  The  dcMVtes  in  the 
lower  house  were  still  carried  on  with  vigor.  Many  thou^t  that 
the  plan  which  had  partially  succeeded  in  Ireland  dnring  the 
debate  on  the  union  would  have  been  tried.  The  language  of 
some  of  the  party  was  most  unjustifiable— on  both  sides  fedings 
ran  high,  and  we  have  often  thought  it  was  a  happy  eircumstaace 
that  there  were  two  languages  in  the  house.     Qq  the  Slst  of 
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October,  more  ngnals  of  disiresB  were  hoisted.  The  reeolutioos  on 
Uie  seat  of  govemment  had  been  carried  in  the  house  by  laige 
majorities ;  and  on  the  4ih  of  November  they  were,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  a  respect  due  to  the  chamber,  introduced  into  the  Legb- 
lative  Council  by  Mr.  Sullivan ;  the  Council  having,  since  the 
debate  on  the  16th  of  October,  mustered  their  whole  force.  Mr. 
Morris  moved  an  amendment  to  the  e£fect  that  it  was  an  infrinffe- 
ment  on  the  rules  of  the  house.  This  amendment  was  lost,  the 
numbers  being  thirteen  to  seventeen ;  on  which  Mr.  Morris,  with 
twelve  others,  retired  from  the  Council,  a  step  which  was  foUowed 
by  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  speakership  by  Mr.  Jameson. 

Sir  Charles  desired  to  bestow  the  speakersnip  on  one  of  the 
retiring  members.  It  was  offered  to  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood,  but 
refused.  The  Council  named  Mr.  Vigor;  but  that  did  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  governor ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Caron,  of  Quebec,  was 
appointed.  The  retirement  of  the  thirteen  conservative  councillors 
placed  Uie  victory  completely  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles.  It  is 
true,  they  who  remained  quickly  assented  to  every  measure  sent  up 
from  the  lower  house.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  saw  that  his  favorite 
measures,  the  university  and  the  secret  societies  bill,  were  gone. 
Still  he  imagined  the  country  was  with  him ;  and  still  the  presi- 
dent declared  that  their  feet  were  on  the  necks  of  the  tories.  The 
triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Murney  for  Hastings,  and  the  events  of 
the  night  of  his  arrival  in  Kingston,  showed  they  were  tottering. 
The  odds  were  fearfully  against  them,  and  by  their  stubbornness 
aud  maladroitness  they  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

Now  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  governor-general,  what 
even  his  enemies  admit  to  have  been  a  master  stroke  of  policy ; 
forcing  a  Council,  with  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  in  a  house  of 
eighty-four,  supported  by  the  whole  of  one  section  of  the  province, 
and  an  almost  equality  in  the  other,  to  resign ;  and  that,  too,  on  a 
question,  which  lefl  Uiem  only  one  way  of  escape.  On  the  Satur- 
oay  previous  to  their  resignation,  one  of  the  Council  declared  that 
they  would  soon  bring  old  square-toes  to  his  bearing ;  and  even 
when  he  waited  on  his  excellency,  they  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  have  accepted  their  resignation ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
many  of  them  delayed  in  Kingston,  certain  that  they  would  be 
recalled. 

On  the  25th  November,  the  Council  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Daly,  resigned,  and  on  the  27th,  the  explanations  were  made  in  the 
house ;  these  have  been  so  frequently  before  the  country,  that  we 
need  not  here  further  allude  to  them,  than  to  say,  that  on  the  30th 
May,  1844,  the  House  of  Commons  fully  sustained  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  all  parties  uniting  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  character 
and  judgment.  On  the  9th  December,  Parliament  was  proro^ed; 
«id,  on  the  13th,  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Vigor,  Daly,  and  Draper.    No  sooner  was  the  redgna- 
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lion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  known,  than  joy,  seised  a  portion  of  tke 
nrovinoe,  addresses  of  thanks  poored  in ;  and  New  Bmnswiek  and 
Noya  Sootia,  by  their  parliaments,  thanked  Sir  Gharlea  for  tke 
seryiee  he  had  rendered  the  country. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  fidl  of  1844,  the  Parliament  was  dissoWed, 
and  a  new  one  called ;  on  the  assembling  of  which,  Sir  Gharies 
had  the  gratification  to  find  his  views  supported  by  a  majority 
^  which,  althoiigh  small,  was,  when  we  consider  all  the  aironmslaiicei 
of  the  case,  tnii>  astonishing.  The  terrible  disease  nnder  wiiieh 
he  labored,  haii.  it  was  hoped,  been  checked;  but,  in  1845,  it 
again  resumed  iU-  Tirulent  character,  and  on  the  25th  NoTember, 
he  bid  farewell  to  Canada,  with  the  touching  and  kindly  prayer  of 
'*  may  Ood  bless  you  all."  He  arrived  in  good  spirits  at  Bonton, 
and  sailed  for  Kngland,  on  the  1st  December.  He  had  been 
created  Baron  Metedfe,  in  1844.  But  the  hope  which  he  enter- 
tained, by  changing  our  climate  for  a  more  warm  and  genial  one, 
to  recover  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease  which  he  had  oontraeted 
in  India,  was  dispelled  on  his  arrival  in  England.  Th«re  it  asBomed 
a  more  dangerous  character,  and  notwithstanding  all  thai  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  medical  profession  could  do  for  him,  he  sunk 
under  his  great  su£ferings,  and  expired  at  his  seat  at  Basingstoke, 
on  the  5th  September,  1846. 

And  thus  died  one  of  the  greatest  men,  that  ever  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, by  his  own  unaided  exertions.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
Macaulay,  terms  him  '<a  statesman,  tried  in  many  ofiees  and 
difficult  conjunctures,  and  found  equal  to  all,"  and  says  that 
''costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and  American  cities,  attest  the 
gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled." 

Of  the  private  character  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  we  need  hardly  speak. 
He  was  a  good  man,  kind,  generous  and  affable,  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  Christian  charity,  and  a  hand  ever  ready  to  assist  the 
needy ;  his  public  acts  of  beneficence,  bare  a  small  ratio  to  those 
the  world  knows  not  of  His  sojourn  among  us  was  short,  but, 
even  in  that  brief  period,  how  many  have  had  cause  to  bkas  his 
name ;  on  how  many  hearts  is  the  record  of  his  unbounded  charity 
engraven;  and  with  what  pleasurable  feelings,  must  they  who  w«re 
admitted  to  his  society  recall  the  good  old  man,  his  benevolent 
attentions,  and  his  unvarying  kindness !  To  his  indomitable  stead- 
fastness  of  purpose,  he  perhaps  sacrificed  his  life.  He  would  not 
resign  ihe  government  of  this  country,  when  the  idMenee  of  toil 
and  ani^iety  might  have  alleviated  the  terrible  disease  with  which 
he  was  -fflicted ;  but,  true  to  his  principles,  he  maintained  his 
post,  exposing  himself  to  the  shafts  of  bitter  party  malevolenoe, 
and  raii'^orous  hate,  such  as  could  only  dwell  in  minds  lost  to  every 
honontbl  ^  feeling,  and  dead  to  every  sense  of  shame. 
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Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  SMITH. 

Jaius  SmitHi  Uie  iubjeotof  this  notice  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
thoagh  a  Sootohman  by  origin.    He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, and  received  his  education  in  Scotland ;  although  previously 
to  his  proceeding  there,  he  had  been  placed  with  a  gentleman, 
(Reverend  Mr.  Loty),  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  pass^  through 
the  primary  oourse  of  instruction.     He  remained  in  Scotland  tor 
seven  yean;  and  during  that  time,  was  an  ardent  and  painstaking 
student  of  knowledge.     His  guardian  then  wishing  to  put  him  to 
some  professional  calling,  having  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age, 
requested  him  to  return  to  his  native  countiy.     This  he  did  in 
1828 ;  and  was  immediately,  upon  consultation  of  his  wishes,  arti- 
cled as  a  Unr  student,  first  with  Mr.  B.  Beaubien,  with  whom  he 
remained  four  years ;  and  secondly,  with  Mr.  (now  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Justtoe)  Oale,  with  whom  he  completed  his  time.    Mr.  Smith 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1830,  alter  passing  a 
creditable  examination.     He  at  once  shewed  his  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence by  entering  into  partnership  with  an  old  and  experienced 
practitioner,  and  a  Queen's  counsel,  the  late  D.  Fisher,  Esq.,  and 
this  goes  to  shew  in  what  high  estimation  his  talents  must  have 
been  held,  for  that  gentleman  to  ally  himself  with  a  younz,  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  unfledged  b^^er.      Such  would  have 
been  the  general  opinion,  but  young  £mith  was  no  ordinary  youth ; 
be  already  had  made  hb  mark  and  done  well,  and  Mr.  Fisher  only 
consulted  his  own  interests  when  he  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Sittith.    To  be  brief,  that  gentleman,  in  a  few  years,  secured  for 
bimself  a  varied,  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.    How  he  gave 
it  up  to  enter  into  politics  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  he  certainly 
did  so.     In  Canada,  as  we  think  we  have  before  explained  in  this 
work,  there  is  but  one  path  for  the  legal  politician  to  traverse,  he 
Bunst  not  only  walk  it,  but  he  must  actually  jump.      A  lawyer 
eaters  Parliament;  well,  the  first  thing  he  seeks  is  office ;  that  is, 
if  he  is  naturally  clever.     He  is  not  long  there  before,  fearing  a 
defeat  of  his  party,  he  must  get  on  the  bench — ^that  is  the  golden 
priie,  and  all  strive  for  it,  and  generally  all  attain  it :  for  we  do  not 
lee  very  many  lawyers  of  any  political  standing  go  back  from  office 
to  read  and  examme  their  musty  parchments,  and  to  plead  at  the 
coorts.    Mr.  Smith  found  his  way  to  the  bench  too. 

In  November,  1844,  he  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Mississquoi, 
b  the  Eastern  Townships,  after  having  on  the  Ist  September  pre- 
viously gone  into  office  in  the  Yiger-Draper  administration,  as 

UtQmey-general,  east.    Of  the  state  of  politics  at  that  period  we 
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will  say  noUiiDg  in  this  notice ;  being,  as  they  are,  fnlly  discnssed 
in  another  portion  of  this  work.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  partj 
feeling  ran  exceedingly  high,  that  many  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion were  nnfilled ;  and  that  consequently  the  others  were  the  more 
arduous  and  onerous  to  hold,  especially  when  the  ministry  had  only 
a  very  small  majority  (about  five  or  six)  in  the  house.  Neverthe- 
less they  held  together ;  and  Mr.  Smith  continued  to  hold  office 
until  the  22nd  April,  1847,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  o€  Lower  Canada.  During 
his  political  course  he  was  most  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  party,  as  he  has  been  to  those  of  the  office  which  he  now 
holds,  having  never  been  absent  a  single  day  when  his  presence 
was  required.  He  is  considered  a  real  acquisition,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  all. 

He  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and,  although  the 
oldest  in  it  as  regards  seniority  of  service,  (having  been  a  judge 
fifteen  years),  he  is  not  yet  advanced  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  aa 
remodelled.    This,  however,  we  think  will  speedily  take  place. 

Judge  Smith  is  a  good  speaker,  and  although,  in  his  younger 
days,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  French  Canadians,  as  attorney- 
general,  yet  by  the  impartiality  and  justness  of  his  decisions,  as  a 
judge,  he  has  made  hosts  of  friends,  and  we  beUeve  does  not  at 
present  bear  the  enmity  of  any  portion  of  the  community. 


Right  Hon.  EARL  CATHCART,  K.G.C.B. 

Charles  Cathcabt,  (afterwards  the  eleventh  baron  and 
second  Earl  of  that  name)  was  bom  at  Walthams  in  Essex,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1783,  the  year  of  American  independence.  He 
was  sent  to  Eton  at  an  early  age,  and  there  imbibed  a  love  of  the 
classics  that  lasted  during  life.  In  1798,  he  wrote  to  his  father 
(then  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  England),  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  feel  that  at  this  time,  when  every  body  ought  to  be 
coming  forward  for  the  defence  of  the  country  that  I  may  be  of 
some  use,  therefore  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  would  thank  you  to 
assign  me  some  post.''  This  letter,  written  by  a  school  boy  of 
fourteen  is  interesting;  it  shows  how  early  Charles  Cathcart  was 
influenced  by  that  principle  that  was  the  guiding  principle  of  a 
long  life;  a  hereditary  strong  sense  of  duty. 
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In  1799,  bring  ti&en  fliteen,  he  entered  ihe  amy,*  the  profeesion 
of  his  family.  An  ensign  in  the  40th  Regiment,  he  immediately 
joined  the  expedition  to  north  Holland,  and  on  the  Sand  Hilb  of 
the  Holder  he  was  first  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fire.  Thn  expedi* 
tion  was  at  first  oommanded  by  9ir  Ralph  Aberorombie,  who,  as  he 
looked  from  nnder  his  thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  gave  the  idea  of  a 
▼cry  good  natured  lion,  and  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  served  nnder  his  command.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
boy  lieutenant  had  been  wounded  on  the  knee  by  a  spent  ball ;  and 
not  to  speak  of  many  less  important  affiurs,  had  fought  in  the 
general  actions.  In  coDse^nenoe  of  the  pestilence  and  mal-admin- 
istration  which  caused  a  capitulation,  the  disheartened  army  returned 
to  England.  The  three  following  years  were  passed  in  hard 
study  at  the  then  military  college  of  High  Wycombe.  The  famous 
General  Tarrie  was  the  instructor.  There  were  thirty  students,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were  General 
De  Lancy,  (killed  at  Waterloo),  Sir  George  Murray,  afterwards 
Ueutenant-governor  of  the  western  section  of  this  province,  and 
the  duke*($  qoarter-master-general  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Lord 
Hardinge.  At  this  time  he  wrote :  '^  I  allow  myself  but  one  hour  a 
day  for  exercise."  In  1808,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  England. 
Charles  Gathcart,  now  a  captain  on  the  quarter-master-general's 
staff  in  Ireland,  in  expectation  of  a  French  invasion,  was  engaged 
in  Clare  and  Galway,  m  sketching  and  reconnoitering.  In  March, 
1805,  in  command  of  a  company  of  the  39th  Regiment,  he  em- 
barked with  the  expedition  under  Sir  James  Oraig.  Passing 
through  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Nelson,f  ihe  fleet  which 
five  months  later  was  victorious  at  Trafiilgar,  he  disembarked  fb>m 
the  Oroum  transport,  at  Malta,  and  was  again  appointed  deputy 
quarter-master-genend.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  he  was 
quartered  near  Naples ;  when  the  desertion  of  their  Russian  allies 
caused  the  British  army  to  retire  to  Sicily.  The  greater  part  of 
1806  was  passed  at  Messina,  where  he  eigoyed  the  society  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  whose  manner,  was  so  charming,  that  if  he  but  said 
'<  good  day*'  to  a  stranger,  he  lefl  a  lasting  and  pleasurable  im- 
pression. But  in  July,  the  young  staff  ofiicer  was  sent  in  oommaBd 
of  a  secret  expedition  to  the  Adriatic,  and  was  engaged  for  three 
months  in  the  blockade  of  the  French  garrisons  of  certain  islands 
there.  In  1807,  Charles  Cathcart,  now  a  major,  hastened  from  the 
Mcditeranean  to  join  his  father  who  was  in  command  of  the  army 

*  It  if  n<yir  diill<nilt  to  realiM  tke  appewance  of  a  rogimoBtftl  ofioor  of  this 
poriod ;  ms  hair  formally  oat  and  plattered  with  oandle  greafto  and  floor,  and 
porpotnaHy  iortnrod  lyy  the  stiff  regulation  qneae.  The  yonnger  oAoen  were 
obliged  to  rise  early  to  benefit  by  the  first  tarn  of  tihe  regiment^  barber,  whoae 
later  terriees  were  reqaired  to  prepare  the  seniors  for  parade. 

t  Lord  Oatiioaft  netlbotly  reoieinbeted  LordNelsoo  ;  he  nsed  to  see  him  walk- 
ing up  aa4  down  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  before  Oreenwieh  Hospital.  Lord 
€.  desccflied  t^  gt9^i  imbairal  as  a  little  man  in  a  large  oooked  hat. 

67 
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before  Oopenhagen.  The  young  soldier  waa  nearly  lost  by  sUp- 
wreck ;  the  hostue  Danes  had  removed  the  lights  on  the  coast,  and 
in  consequencey  the  Nightingale  brig,  in  which  he  sailed,  wa8 
nearly  lost  After  the  fadl  of  Copenhagen,  the  major  was  emplojed 
on  the  staff  in  Scotland,  occupied  near  Edinburgh,  in  preparing 
coast  defences.  Notwithstandmg  his  active  duties  he  found  time 
(o  study  German.  Let  it  be  here  observed  that  the  story  of  tliis 
life  is  not  sketched  aright  if  it  does  not  suggest  the  value  and 
advantages  of  self-education,  which  begins  where  other  teaching 
ends.  His  feeling  at  this  time  is  thus  e:|;pres8ed;  he  wrote,  '<  I  im 
too  young  to  settle  at  home ;  if  I  remained  in  England  I  should  not 
be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  I  was  acting  rightly.'^  Aooordingly, 
at  the  beginning  of  1809,  we  find  the  voung  major,  now  twentj- 
five  years  of  age,  on  his  way  to  Hollana,  as  deputy  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  expeditionary  army.  He  landed  at  Walcheren,  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Flushing,  and  afterwards,  while  busied  in 
aiding  the  sick  who  were  strewed  about  the  streets,  he  was  struck 
down  by  the  fever,  which  killed  one  thousand  of  his  comrades.  Bj 
the  kindness  of  a  captain*  in  the  navy,  and  with  the  tender  nun- 
ing  of  a  rough  seaman,  his  coxswain,  Major  Cathoart  was  enabled 
to  reacl^  England,  but  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  verging  on  death. 
A  strong  constitution,  and  some  months  rest  enabled  him  again  to 
leave  for  active  service.  In  1810,  anxious  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  gallant  relative,  Sir  Thomas  6raham,t  then  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  Peninsula,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Spaniards  who  were  blockaded  by  the  French.  He  saw 
the  heroic  defence  of  Matagorda.  In  March,  1811,  he  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  battle  of  Barossa.  He  had  a  horse  killed  uader  him, 
and  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  despatches.  In  Tune,  suffer- 
ing firom  the  effects  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England.  Early  the  following  year,  (1812),  he  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  appointed  deputy  quarter-master-general  on 
the  cavalry  staff,!  and  in  that  capacity  fought  in  Salamanca,  and 
in  the  numerous  cavalry  affairs  before  and  after  the  great  battle. 
In  August,  with  the  victorious  army,  he  entered  Madrid,  where  he 
wrote,  '^  I  was  almost  dragged  off  my  horse  and  kissed  and  hugged 

•Lord  WiUiAm  BeMclerk. 

f  Aftorwards  Lord  Lynedook,  nnele  by  marrisg*  to  the  sulijeot  of  thia  memoir. 
Napier  the  historian  oalls  him,  "  A  daring  old  man  of  a  ready  temper  for  battle** 
— ^he  fongbt  the  fight  of  Barossa — "  short,  but  riolent  and  bloody." 

^The  eavalry  was  oommanded  by  General  Lord  Combermere,  then  Sir  Staple- 
ton  Colton,  who  also  commanded  the  eavalry  of  the  aimy  of  oeenpatioB  in 
Franoe.  With  him  Lord  Cathcart  was  for  years  in  confidential  oommnnioatioD, 
■ad  idwayt  apokeof  his  kind  IWend  and  general,  in  terms  of  alEsotionate  rsgard 
and  respect  This  feeling  was  mutual.  Retoming  to  camp  after  Salamanca. 
Lord  Oathoart  was  witb  his  general,  and  saw  tbe  onlneky  accident  by  wkieh,  after 
kftTing  escaped  tbe  perils  of  the  day,  Lord  Combennere  was  shot  bi  a  Porta* 
gnese  seatineL 
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to  death  in  the  streets  by  the  enthusiastic  people/'  The  colonel 
pertinently  observes  "  the  Spaniards  vill  shout  for  us,  but  they  won't 
fight  for  themselves/'  He  was  quartered  with  Baron  Besk,  in  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  where  he  found  some 
valuable  papers,  which  in  their  haste  the  French  had  left.  Before 
Salamanca,  Lord  Wellington  told  Oolonel  Cathcart  he  might  if  he 
chose,  join  his  father^  Lord  Cathcart;  in  Russia,  but  the  colonel 
replied :  ''  I  prefer  seeing  the  end  of  this  glorious  campaign/' 
Afterwards  at  dinner,  Loi^  Wellington  said,  "  he  supposed  Colonel 
Cathcart  did  not  repent  having  remained  with  him,  as  he  had  been 
present  at  this  great  battle."  In  1818,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria ;  and  later  in  the  year  he  saw  the  garrison,  after  their  gallant 
defencCi  march  out  of  St.  Sebastian.  He  made  an  observation  at 
this  time  that  admits  of  very  general  application,  and  particularlv 
accounts  for  the  excellent  health  the  observer  enjoyed  through 
life,  "  I  am  in  perfect  health,  which  is  always  the  case  when  I  have 
plenty  to  do,"  and  another  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  man, 
^'  I  find  wherever  I  go  I  make  ftiends,  and  believe  it  is  because  I  am 
pleased  and  show  myself  grateftd  for  attentions."  Somewhere  in  the 
Spectator y  Addison  elaborates  a  similar  thought.  He  says,  "  and 
snch  was  campiugning  in  those  days  I  can't  walk,  having  no  boots, 
I  am  obliged  to  ride."  In  January,  1814,  Sir  Thomas  Qraham 
applied  to  Lord  Wellington  for  an  officer  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  quarter-master-generars  staff  in  the  army  destined  for  Hol- 
land. Lord  Wellington  sent  Colonel  Cathcart,  and  wrote  in  taking 
leave  of  him  in  these  words,  ^<  I  am  convinced  Sir  Thomas  will  be 
as  glad  to  have  your  assistance  as  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you."  (  Wei- 
lingian  DetpcUchet,  v.  ii,ypage  464,)  on  the  cold  night  of  the  8th 
March,  Colonel  Cathcart  saw  the  galUmt,  and  nearly  successful  at- 
tack on  Bergen-op-Z6om.  The  peace  brought  him  again  to  £hig- 
land,  where  ne  was  kindly  received  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  im- 
mediately appointed  him  to  the  staff  in  Kent.  In  the  following 
year,  1815,  war  asain  broke  out,  and  Charles  Cathcart,  now  Lord 
Greenock,  found  himself  in  his  old  position  on  the  cavalry  staff  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army )  the  position  of  all  others  he 
preferred. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  eonduct  of  others,  but  the 
last  to  speak,  or  write  of  his  own,  but  George  Cathcart,  his  brother, 
and  the  duke's  aid-de-camp,  at  Waterloo,  wrote  thus  from  the  field 
of  battle,  ^  Charles  (Lord  Oreenock)  has  greatlv  exerted  and  dis- 
Uoguished  himself;  he  led  several  charges,  and  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him."* 

*Wb«i  of  the  close  at  the  battie  of  Waterloo,  Lord  Anglesey  was  stmok  on  the 
faiM  by  a  cannon  shot.  Lord  Oathoart  roceiTed  him  in  his  arms,  helped  to  remove 
Mm  from  the  field— was  present  daring  the  ampntation,  and  nsed  to  tell  of  his 
gCDtnl's  exlraofdlnary  ooofaiessy  how  he  smoked  a  cigar  and  thought  not  of  his 
<>wii  ivferiDg  hut  of  hia  wife  and  her  anxiety  on  his  aceonnt 


Lord  Gftenock  had  won  outty  deeoratioiui.  At  'Bams^  ht 
veeekwei  fixm  the  hands  of  iho  Due  of  WelliD^n,  the  BiunMui 
order  of  St.  Waldeamr,  and  the  Dutch  order  of  WilkBOia ;  at  home 
he  WIS  made  a  companioa  of  the  Bath.  During  the  next  four  years 
he  aerred  in  France  with  the  cavalry  of  the  atmy  of  oocwpation. 
In  1818  he  married.  He  was  employed  in  England  and  Iielaad 
until  1823.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  omnmand  of  the  royal 
staff  corps  stationed  at  Hythe  in  Kent.  Here  lor  the  first  time  Lord 
Qreenock  had  leisore^  and  that  leismre  was  amnsed  by  aeienoe. 
The  staff  corps  was  a  scientific  corps,  and  had  detaohmcBta  in 
Canada  and  o&er  parts  of  the  world.  A  mnaeum  had  been  formed 
at  Hythe  of  varioas  objects  sent  there  by  the  several  detBohments. 
This  museum^  together  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the  a^ia^^nt 
county  first  tum^  his  observant  mind  to  me  study  of  geology ;  a 
study  he  ever  after  pursued  with  his  characteristic  energy  luid 
perseverance. 

In  1830,  the  staff  corps  having  been  broken  np^f  Lord  Greenock 
-vent  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  next  six  years  was  ooen^jod  by 
scientific  study.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland ; 
to  the  former  he  gave  his  collection  of  rocks  and  aanenils,  and  he 
originated  the  geological  museum  of  the  latter  society.  In  1S41  he 
discovered  a  new  mineral — a  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  and  which 
received  after  him  the  name  of  Qreenockite.  His  long  serviee  in 
the  fidd  as  quarter-raaster'^eneral  had  so  improved  his  natural 
power  of  observation,  and  his  wonderful  memory,  (for  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  never  forgot  the  most  minute  feature  of  a  country  he 
had  but  once  passed  through,)  enabled  him  to  detect  many  inte- 
resting phenomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  which  had 
esoq^ed  those  who  had  lived  there  always.  In  1837  Major- 
General  Lord  Greenock  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  tvoops 
in  Scotland,  and  to  the  governorship  of  Edinburgh  Oastie.  In  1839 
he  was  asked  to  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assoraation 
to  be  held  at  Glasgow ;  but  he  declined  -,  Sir  B4>d^idk  Mnrohlaon  eo 
behalf  of  the  council  of  the  Britbh  Associatioii  replied,  that  ^  They 
deeply  regietted  Lord  Greenock  insisted  upon  estimating  himself 
benaeth  the  scientific  horison  in  which  the  councU  would  place  him." 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  omilbrred  upon  him  the  degree  of 

*Lord  Oathoart  WM  quartered  at  ''Malmaiaon/'  where  manf  cmnotm  papeo 
were  strewed  about,  some  of  them  are  preserve<^  among  others  a  letter  from  the 
Princess  Hortense,  mother  of  the  Bmperor  of  the  French,  and  letters  written  by 
the  Empress  Josephine. 

fLord  Oieenook  wrote  as  follows:— "Hjtbe,  NoTember  SCth,  183S.  Heart 
breaking  snbject.  Annihilation  of  a  corps  that  had  risen  to  meh  diftioetton. 
Every  dky  giving  more  and  more  promise.  Mortifying  after  the  paina  I  have 
bestowed,  as  I  flattered  myself  my  little  command  waa  in  perfect  order. 
Ruin  of  officers  grown  grey  in  the  regiment.  Economy.  The  anthorities  act 
in  a  hurry  and  will  repent  at  leisure." 


doeleiof  Iftws;  AediploaabcttniilierigiMtaresof  oMay  eauaent 
n«a  who  were  hk  flriendsi  asMiig  oIkfiBB,  Bobert  JamwoB,  Doofeor 
ClttbiieiBy  Dootor  AUbod,  Prafesaor  Wikoo,  Chrbtisoii,  POlans^ 
WallMe,  and  Junes  Forbes.*  Proaoiioii  in  1842  to  the  nuik  of 
lientenant-pneral  removed  Lord  Greenock  ftom  the  oomnisnd 
in  SoothMM :  in  announcing  this  retiremait  the  Scoimnan,  one  of 
the  leading  Seoteh  papeni  of  the  day,  and  of  <m>osite  political  Tiews 
statedf  ^<  that  the  adunirable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  dnties  has  seeved  for  him  the  utmost  reqieot  and  esteem.  The 
absenoe  of  any  ground  for  oomplainty  during  an  administration  ex- 
tending over  five  yean  is  not  slight  evidence  of  his  aptitude  for 
command^  his  firmness,  impartiality,  and  pfromptitude  in  busiaesi^ 
are  saeh  as  fow  can  expect  to  equ^,  it  ui  only  due  to  Lord  Gree- 
nock thai  we  shoold  express  the  Ugh  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  ptablie  of  Sootland."  There  was  an  interesting  corres- 
pondence at  this  time  with  Colonel  Qurwood,  editor  the  of  WeUn^- 
ton  £kipmtok$8,  on  the  subject  of  the  duke's  imputed  snipnse  at 
Waterloo.  Lord  Greenock  wrote  a  very  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
orders  for  the  march  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  15th  June,  1815,  and 
refers  to  the  origbal  order  rigned  by  him,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  1^  fiitW  took  it  from  the  dead  body 
of  an  orderly  dragoon  the  day  afWr  the  battle.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  iNike  of  Wellington  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  incorporated  in  an 
artilele  in  the  Quarterfy  Review  of  September,  1842,  written  by  Lord 
Francis  Sgerton;  but  at  that  time  the  duke  wrote  privately : — '^I 
am  TeaBy  too  hard  worked  to  become  an  author,  and  to  review  diose 
lying  works  called  histories."  This  ciroamstance  suggests  an 
anecdote,  among  the  fund  of  anecdotes  which  were  stored  in  Lord 
Ossenock's  memory :  some  one  after  dinner  wss  cool  enough  to  say, 
<<  Fray,  duke,  wei«  yon  surprised  at  Waterloo  f"  his  grace  looked  at 
his  ouestiener  and  replied :  <'  Surprised,  no,  na  I  was  not  sur- 
prised  then,  but  I  am  now  1"  Lord  Greenock  was  appointed  to  the 
eobneky  of  the  11th  Hussan  in  succession  to  Prince  Albert,  and 
was  aftflrwaids  promoted  to  the  1st  King^s  Dragoon  Guards.  In 
1844,  Lord  Greenock,  now  Earl  Cathcart,wa8  engaged  as  president 
of  s  royal  commission  on  militaiy  prisons;  among  others  he  was 
aasociatad  with  Sir  J.  Jebb.  This  commission  is  known,  and  was 
quded  in  the  (hmhOl  IfagcunM  of  May,  1861,  as  <<  Lord  Cath- 
earti's  eonunission."  He  interested  himself  much  in  introducing 
into  the  army  a  better  system  of  prison  discipline. 

*Lordl  9mtm  In.ui  tddreta  k)  the  Boyal  Sooiet[r  of  BdiBbmah  observed  :^**  If 
it  be  conudned  how  total  a  reToluiion  of  habits  apd  emploTmaots  waa  inYoWed 
IB  the  traaittloii  flrom  Lotd  Gnenook's  military  to  his  oiTil  lite,  it  is  remarkable 
what  foeoesa  and  UMgj  attended  his  scientifio  career  during  the  yean  he  spent 
among  ns." 

fProbably  writtm  bj  Bugh  MilUr  the  editor  of  the  " 
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Lord  Oathoart  was  appointed  comiiiander-in*o1iief  of  the  iroops  in 
Britash  North  America  in  1846;  he  embarked  in  H.M.8.  VemvkUf 
and  arrived  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  after  a  laborious  examination,  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the 
defence  of  that  plaoe.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  July,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  fire,  and  the  first  news  he  heard  which 
shocked  him  much  was  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  old  friend  and 
predecessor.  General  Sir  Bioh.  D.  Jackson.  On  congratulating  Lord 
Cathcart  on  his  appointment  in  a  letter  dated  Montreal,  28th  April, 
Sir  Richard  wrote :  <'  This  command  requires*  a  person  of  your 
mind  and  body  even  in  its  present  state,  which  I  hope  may  not  be 
altered  by  war  before  it  is  improved  in  preparation.''  The  com- 
mander of  the  forces  immediately  proceeded  to  inspect  a  portion  of 
his  vast  command.  On  this  tour  he  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  the  last 
to  rest,  and  in  forty  davs  travelled  by  land  and  by  water  2029 
miles.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  these  were  the  days 
before  railroads  were  known  in  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces. On  his  return  he  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Canada,  to  which  he  applied  all  nis  energy,  his  ex- 

C'ence,  and  knowledge  of  military  science.  The  troops  in  British 
th  America  at  this  time  were  armed  with  old  flint  nrelocks ;  he 
immediately  urged  the  government  at  home  to  send  out  efficient  arms. 
Upon  the  lamented  retirement  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  administration 
of  the  government  devolved  upon  *the  commander  of  the  forces; 
and  subsequently  the  Qneen's  government  in  January,  1846,  consi* 
dering  the  then  state  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  pressed 
Lord  Cathcart  permanently  to  assume  the  dvil  as  well  as  tiie  mi- 
litary government  of  Canada.  The  secretary  of  state  Ibr  the  colonies 
wrote  ''  we  (the  government)  are  convinced  that  we  best  discharge 
our  duty  by  pressing  on  you  with  all  allowable  urgency  the  aoaep- 
tance  of  the  very  important  appointment  vacated  by  Lord  Metcalfe." 
Lord  Cathcart  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  this  unso- 
licited appointment.  The  governor-general  opened  the  third  session 
of  the  second  Parliament  in  March,  and  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  referred  to  the  unsettled  relations  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  United  States;*  rendering  immediate  atten- 
tion necessary  to  reorganise  that  aU  important  arm  of  defence — the 
militia.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  indication  of  a  most  im- 
portant charge,  afiecting  the  interests  of  Canada,  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  empire.  A  change  of  government  at  home  ooourred 
m  July.  More  peacefol  relations  no  longer  rendered  it  neoessaiy 
that  the  civil  and  military  authority  should  be  united  in  the  same 
hands.  In  1847  Lord  Cathcart'resigned  his  military  command  and 
returned  to  England ;  he  was  relieved  in  the  civil  government  by 
Lord  Elgin.    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  commander-in-chief,  in 

*Tbe  Oregon  (foestioii. 
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hifi  own  oame  and  on  behalf  of  tbe  ffovernmenty  asked  Lord  Gaih- 
cart  to  retain  his  military  oommaad  in  Canada ;  in  this  private 
and  kind  letter  the  dxuie  sajs^  ''I  have  received  this  night 
(Ist  Augnst,  1846)  from  the  secretary-of-state,  Lord  Grey,  a  note 
upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
government  that  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  continue  the  union  of  the 
civil  government  of  Canada  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Cathcart  together 
with  the  command  of  the  troops.  His  lordship  adds,  'that  if 
this  oontemplated  appointment  of  a  civil  governor  should  take 
plaoe,  it  will  not  be  because  her  Majesty's  government  have  any 
reason  for  withholding  their  confidence  from  Lord  Cathcart,  but 
simply  because  they  entertain  the  opinion  except  that  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  the  expectation  of  nostilities,  the 
two  offices  of  commander-in-chief,  and  of  governor- general  ought 
not  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands.'  I  (the  duke)  confess  that  I 
am  most  anxious  that  the  public  should  still  continue  to  have  the 
advantage  of  your  service  in  the  office  of  commander  of  the  forces 
in  North  America,  and  of  the  experience  acquired  by  you  in  Cana- 
dian affairs;  and  I  earnestly  urge  you  to  remain  in  command  of  the 
troops."  The  duke  subsequently  said  he  did  not  question  the 
validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  Lord  Cathcart  formed  his  resolu- 
tion to  resign  his  military  command  in  Canada.  On  his  departure 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  the  then  seat  of  government^  said  in  a 
very  numerously  signed  address  ^'  when  war  was  probable,  when  the 
highest  civil  and  military  command  was  in  his  hands,  all  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  Lord  Cathcart's  wisdom  and  energy."  He 
was  much  pleased  and  affected  by  the  feeling  evinced  towards  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Montreal*.  From  his  command  of  the  royal 
staff  corps  at  home,  he  had  been  connected  with  the  military  works 


*It  is  dif&cnlt  to  doBoribe  personal  appearance,  yet  the  reader  of  a  biographical 
sketch  naiarally  desires  ftilly  to  realise  its  sabject  Those  who  remember  him  in 
Canada  wili  recall  the  very  tall  figure  of  the  governor-general,  somewhat  bent  by 
years  and  hard  serrice— the  face,  after  the  military  fashion  of  his  yonth,  olose 
shaven — ^thiok  white  hair  rose  from  a  high  forehead — the  nose  prominent,  and 
beneath  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  grey  eyes  would  betray  when  a  joke  was 
larking  to  escape  from  a  firm  yet  pleasing  month.  The  veteran  soldier  always 
appeared,  as  becamehim,  in  military  uniform.  Although  of  a  somewhat  retiring 
nature,  Lord  Cathcart  was  at  all  times  noted  for  his  frank  and  hearty  manner. 
These  are  small  matters,  yet  in  the  study  of  character  minute  eircumstanoes 
often  afford  the  most  important  dues.  He  was  so  considerate  that  it  may  be 
remembered  he  would  not  ring  the  bell  in  the  government  house  to  summon  the 
gentlemen  of  his  stalT,  when  in  waiting  in  the  ante-room.  And  gave  as  a  reason 
Uiat  in  his  youth  Sir  James  Craig  adopted  that  convenient  but  not  dignified 
means  of  oonv^ing  an  intimation,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  staff  concurred  in  a 
respectful  remonstrance,  whereupon  that  high  bred  gentleman  and  active-minded 
general,  thanked  them  for  their  correction,  and  the  objectionable  custom  ever 
after  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Lord  Cathcart  was 
certainly  not  a  man  to  adopt  the  principle  that — "  that  which  in  the  captain  is  but 
a  choleric  word,  in  the  soldier  is  rank  blasphemy."  In  his  age,  and  in  the  worst 
of  weather  no  one  could  induce  him  to  cloak  if  every  soldier  on  the  ground  was 
not  similarly  protected. 
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in  Gantid&y  and  thrcmgh  lib  brother,  Oolonel  (afterwards  Sir  Gtoorge) 
Oathcart,*  he  knew  much  of  the  principle  people  of  ihe  provmoe 
long  before  he  came  ihere^  00  that  on  his  arrival  neither  the  coun- 
try nor  the  people  seemed  strange  to  him.  On  leaving  Canada  the 
last  words  he  spoke  in  public  were :  '^  For  myself,  I  shall  during  the 
remainder  of  my  days  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the 
period  of  my  sojourn  in  this  province,  and  in  returning  to  England, 
or  wherever  my  destiny  may  lead  me,  I  shall  not  cease  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  everyuung  that  may  concern  its  prosperity  and 
welfare ; ''  and  he  added  that  which  he  heartily  felt,  **  we  carry  with 
us  grateful  recollections  of  kindly  attentions/' 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Lord  Gathoart  was  impobtcd 
to  the  command  of  the  northern  and  midland  district  of  England, 
which  he  retained  until  1854.  He  was  also  occupied  in  London 
as  one  of  a  roval  commission  on  promotion  in  the  army,  and  at  this 
time,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  attended  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  always  voted  with  the  conservative  party.  The  oorrespondence 
at  this  period  show  how  much  he  was  interested  in  the  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier,  of  that  good  man,  and  soldiers'  friend,  the  late 
Lord  Hardinge ;  also  the  interest  that  Lord  Cathcart  took  in  the 
important  subject  of  the  national  defences.  That  in  the  ezereise 
of  nigh  command  he  knew  how  to  visit  the  offence  while  he  pitied 
the  offender  is  a  fact  that  can  be  orally  vouched  for  by  many  living 
and  grateful  witnesses,  and  is  testified  throughout  the  oorres* 
pondcnce.  In  1852  Lord  Cathcart  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  following  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  the  great  captain  he  so 
o^n  followed  to  victory ;  and  who  to  the  last  honored  him  by  his 
entire  confidence  and  regard.  A  letter  to  Lord  Cathcart  dated 
May  19, 1853,  shows  how  much  the  country  was  indebted  to  Lord 
Hardinge  for  the  introduction  of  improved  arms,  and  his  anxious 
care  that  the  soldier  should  be  instructed  in  their  use.  The  result 
of  this  prescient  care  was  soon  after  seen  at  Inkerman.  Paasing 
over  the  anxieties  and  interests  of  that  struggle  in  which  we  con- 

^Oenerftl  Sir  Goorce  Csthcarty  O.C.B.,  wm  well  known  In  Canada^  having  in 
1838,  and  after  tkat  time,  commanded  the  King's  Dragoon  Gnardi  and  a  large 
)  on  the  sonth  of  the  river  SL  Lawrence.    Id  early  youth  he  fought  with  the 


Rassians  against  the  French ;  in  his  age  he  was  fated  to  be  killed  while  fighting 
with  the  French  against  the  Hussians.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  his  friend 
through  life.  George  Cathcart  was  the  duke's  a{de-de>oamp  at  Watailoo.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  war  of  1818  and  1814»  remain  to  show  his  industry,  obsaratiott 
and  military  knowledge.  By  energetic  skilful  war,  he  gave  peace  to  South  Africa 
Landing  in  the  Crimea  in  a  war-worn  uniform,  he  led  nis  division  up  to  the  walls 
of  Sebastopol,  and  with  judicious  audacity  longed  to  lead  Ms  willing  soldiers  into 
the  place  over  what  at  first  to  use  his  own  words  was  "  a  mere  Bnglish  Parte 
wall."  Councils  more  to  be  feared  than  Russian  walls  forbade  him.  CouneiU 
that  relievo  mediocrity  to  shackle  geniua.  Having  vainly  urged  the  danger  of 
its  neglect,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  while  defending  the  all  important  po- 
sition of  Inkerman.  Cathcart  dared  at  Sebastopol  as  WoUb  dared  at  Quebec ; 
would  that  his  daring,  like  .Wolfe's  daring,  had  been  immediately  followed  by 
crowning  viotoiy. 
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tended  not  only  against  the  enemy,  bnt  against  the  elementSj  and 
in  whicli  Lord  Cathcart  lost  his  brother,  and  had  throughout  a 
son,  and  a  son-in-law  actively  engaffed,  we  follow  him  into  the 
retirement  of  his  house  at  St.  Leonards  in  Sussex.  Here  hepassed 
the  last  years  of  his  life :  busied  in  the  enjoyment  of  scientine  pur- 
suits, and  happy  in  contemplating  the  advancement  of  his  children, 
and  in  se^ng  nis  children's  children  growing  up  around  him. 

"  Though  old,  he  sUU  nUinod 
HU  mtalj  Miia«  sod  energy  of  mind ; 
YirtnouB  «nd  wise  he  waB--but  not  severe. 
He  still  rememhered  that  he  once  wns  vonng. 

•  •  •  •  « 

And  laughing  eould  instmet." 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote  as  follows : — ''  Although  a  birthday 
at  seventy-five  can  no  longer  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  same 
joyflil  anticipations,  it  is  not  the  less  a  subject  for  congratulation 
because  it  recalls  so  much  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  numerous 
blessings  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  in  having  been  permitted 
the  continuance  of  my  sojourn  on  earth  to  witness  my  dearest  and 
fondly  cherished  hopes  so  fully  realised.''  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  to  thank  his  sovereign  for  a  grapious  and  mtifying 
recognition  of  his  public  service.  Li  the  autumn  of  lo50,  Lord 
Cathcarf  s  strong  constitution  gave  way ;  he  had  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  His  clear  and  active  mind,  clear  and 
active  to  the  last,  went  out  firom  the  now  enfeebled  frame.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  16th  of  July,  1859,  the  life  that  com- 
menced with  sixteen  years  of  nearly  continuous  active  service  in 
the  field,  was  closed  in  peace.  So  peacefully  that  those  he  loved 
scarce  knew  the  moment  when  Lord  Cathcart  ceased  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  sketched  the  bare  outline  of  a  long,  a  TisefU,  and 
honorable  life,  during  which  industry  continually  added  power  to 
a  powerful  mind;  a  fife  characterised  by  self-denial,  devotion  to 
public  and  private  duty,  and  by  a  sterling  modesty.  But  one  pen- 
stroke  more  is  wanted  to  complete  the  picture,  to  suggest  that  which 
cannot  be  described — ^the  sunshine  of  familiar  lire — the  kindly 
humor  sparking  from  a  warm  and  generous  heart  proverbial  wisdom 
instructs  those  who  study  man.  *'  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed  and  a  good  example  is  the  best  of  gifts." 

Lord  Oathoart  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alan  Frederick  Oath- 
cart,  Lord  Greenock  (the  present  earl),  who  served  many  yeais  in 
Canada. 
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M,  JACQUES  VIGER, 

A  LiA&irsB  Canadian  tavafU,  born  at  Montreal  on  die  7th  of 
May,  1787 ;  died  at  Montreal  in  December,  1808. 

He  beld  numerons  local  appointments  under  government ;  and 
was  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  having  served  under  De  Salaberry,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Saokett's  Harbor.  He  passed  a  long 
and  laborious  life  in  literary  putsuits  and  historical  researches, 
principally  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country;  and  he  compiled 
two  voluminous  and  valuable  works :  one  of  which  he  oalied  his 
Saberdachey  composed  of  twenty-eight  volumes  in  quarto ; — the 
other  is  known  by  the  name  of  Viger's  Album,  The  former,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Montreal, 
who  have  purchased  it. 


Eight  Rev.  J.  BOWEN,  LL,  D. 

Canadians  are  not  generally  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  late  biahop 
of  Sierra  Leone  once  resided  amongst  us.  !out  such  umioubtedly 
is  the  fact,  from  the  following  letter  communicated  to  the  papers 
in  1857,  on  Dr.  Bowen's  appointment : — 

"To  THB  E^iToa  OP  THB  MoRxivfl  Baxxkb. 

"  Sifi, — In  1834,  I  was  much  surprised  by  a  son  of  my  old  and 
reapected  friend,  Captain  Bowen,  who  had  served  in  the  campaign 
imaer  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  where  he  was  wounded,  walk- 
ing into  my  house  near  Stony  Creek,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back ; 
he  was  then  eighteen.  He  told  me  he  had  come  out  to  try  his  hick 
aa  a  farmer  in  Canada.  I  suggested  the  Grand  river  or  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Erie.  He  continued  his  march,  and  eventuallyfixed 
on  the  township  of  Rainham.  There  he  worked  hard  for  two  years 
or  more,  in  the  bush.  On  his  father's  death  he  was  called  home, 
and  his  mother  (a  bas-bleu^  wished  him  to  take  orders ;  he  having 
previously  received  a  classical  education.  Shortly  afterwards  his 
uncle,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  naval  ser- 
vice, died,  and  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  nephew,  Jolun  Bowen,  he 
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being  his  heir-^t^law.  Tlie  Ber.  Jolm  Boven  tlieii  went  out  u 
a  miflsioiiaty  to  Jenusalem  to  oonyert  the  Jews.  On  his  retnrn 
irom  his  mission  he  visited  Constantinople — the  chaplain  to  the 
emhflssy  being  absent,  he,  at  the  request  of  the  British  ambassador 
took  upon  himself  lUs  duties.  Byentually  returning  to  Wales, 
the  place  of  his  birth  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  Holy  Land; 
and  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  a  rector,  and  on  taking  possession  of  his  living,  found  an  old 
man  with  a  hurge  family,  doing  the  duty  of  curate.  The  new  rec- 
tor being  a  practical  Christian,  continued  the  old  man  in  the  curacy, 
and  assigned  him  all  the  emoluments  during  life. 

''  This  is  the  Dr.  Bowen  alluded  to  in  your  paper  of  the  12th 
October,  as  the  new  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 

«A.  B ^n/' 

«  Palnaa  qni  merait  fent" 


COLONEL  MOUNTAIN,  CB. 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  was  the  fourth  and  young- 
est sou  of  the  late  Right  Kev.  Jacob  Mountain,  D.D..,  the  first 
bishop  of  Quebec,  by  Blisabeth  Mildred  Wall  Kentish,  co-heirest» 
of  Bardfield  HaH,  Essex.  He  was  a  native  Canadian,  having  been 
bora  at  Quebec,  on  the  4ih  February,  1797 ;  he  pursued  his  mili- 
tary studies  in  Gkrmany,  and  there  acquired  great  facility  in  laiu 
goages ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  most  of  the  European  and  several  of 
the  Orientel  tongues.  He  went  out  to  India  as  military  secretaiy 
to  Sir  Colin  Ha&ett ;  became  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinek }  and  served  as  adjutant-general  in  the  Chinese  war,  under 
Jjord  Gough,  where  he  receivecl  three  balls  through  his  body.  He 
returned  to  England  with  the  wreck  of  the  26th  Regiment ;  which 
he  soon  made  one  of  the  first  in  the  army,  and  continued  to  com- 
mand it,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  until  he  went  out  again  to  India  as 
ude-de-camp  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  governor-general.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  adjutant-general.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Chillianwallah,  and  received  the  warm  thanks  of  Lord  Gough 
for  a  brilliant  and  gallant  charge  which  secured  the  victoir.  On 
the  next  day  he  was  wounded  through  the  left  hand,  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol,  when  mounting  his  charger.  Ailer  the 
successful  termination  of  the  battle  of  6ujerat,he  was  promoted  to 
the  eparinfffJ?!?  of  *  division  under  General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  and 
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sent  by  him  in  poniiit  of  ihe  enemy.  He  had  been  preyions  to 
thiB  appointed  an  aide-de-oamp  to  her  Mijesty  Uie  Qaeen. 

Colonel  Mountain  iraa  taken  ill  on  the  29th  of  Jannaiy,  1864, 
when  on  the  march  with  the  oommander-in-chief  from  Cawnpore 
to  Fnttyghnr;  and  he  died,  of  feyer,  when  in  camp  at  the  latter 
placci  on  the  8th  Eebmary  of  the  same  year. 

In  a  general  order  iaaued  on  the  same  day,  the  commander-in- 
chief  miade  the  following  remarks: — '^ Doubtless,  the  important 
duties  of  the  department  over  which  Colonel  Monntain  has  presided 
through  a  course  of  five  yean  have  been  discharffcd  wiUi  equal 
punctuality  by  various  predeeesson,  and  with  e<|uai  r^ard  for  the 
disoipline  of  me  army ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibiting  that  intimate 
blending  of  urbanity  of  demeanor  and  considerate  feeling,  with 
unflincmng  steadiness  of  purpose  and  impartiality  unswerving  io 
the  performance  of  those  not  unfrequently  onerous  and  painfiil 
duties.  The  commander-in-chief  has  no  need  to  record  for  infor- 
mation in  India,  or  of  her  Majestys  arm^  generally,  that  the  able 
official  adviser  and  friend  whose  loss  he  is  deploring  served  aa  head 
of  the  same  department  throughout  the  Chinese  war  of  1840-2, 
and  held  command  of  a  brigade  throughout  that  of  the  Punjaub  in 
1848-0 ;  was  with  the  force  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  in  command 
of  a  division ;  and  uniformly  acquitted  himself,  in  each  of  those 
important  trusts,  with  the  sound  judgment  and  soldier-like  ardour 
which  never  failed  to  animate  him  wherever  the  opportunity 
offered.  In  all  the  social  relations  of  life  Colonel  Mountain  made 
himself  extensively  beloved  and  universally  respected  and  esteemed ; 
and  Sir  William  Gomm  feels  well  assured  that  his  departure  will 
be  sincerely  and  deeply  regretted  by  numbers  of  all  olasseB  and 
orders  of  society  in  India  as  well  as  at  home.''  Had  he  lived  longer, 
there  is  every  probability  for  supposing  that  he  would  have  risen 
to  still  greater  distinction,  and  won  a  name  in  the  service  thai  oould 
rarely  be  eclipsed  for  brilliancy  and  honor. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Gliomas  Lewis  O'Beime,  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath ;  secondly  to 
Annie,  elder  daughter  of  Colonel  Dundas,  of  Carron  Hill,  Falkirk. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  the  latter,  and  has  run  through  two 
editions. 
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MAJOR  G.  S.  MONTIZAMBERT,  30th  Risot. 

Ths  gallant  sddier  whose  name  heads  this  notice,  was  the  thiiy 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Honorable  Lonis  Montisambert, 
who,  after  bearing  a  oommission  for  some  years  in  a  provinoial 
corps,  afterwards  served  long,  faithfully  and  nsefally,  in  varions 
eivu  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility :  and  brother  of  the  esteemed 
registrar  of  Quebec,  and  thelaw-clerk  of  the  Legislatiye  Council;  he 
was  bom  in  that  ancient  city  in  the  year  1813. 

After  receiving  a  good  education  in  Quebec,  first  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Burrage,  and  subsequently  under  a  private  tutor  beneath  his 
fiithor's  roof,  Major  Montisambert  entered  the  army  in  1881,  as  an 
ensign  in  the  41st  Regiment,  which  he  joined  the  following  year 
at  Mouhnein  in  the  Arraoan  territory,  of  which  we  then  had  mili- 
tary occupation.  There  he  applied  himself  to  his  duties,  as  those 
of  a  high  and  liberal  profession,  and  not  as  a  means  of  passine 
away  a  certain  period  of  idle  time ;  and,  under  circumstances  and 
in  a  situation  peculiarly  trying  to  a  young  officer,  he  shewed  firom 
the  first,  (as  ever  afterwaros)  stead&stness  of  principle  and  genUe- 
manly  conduct.  One  of  his  superior  officers  in  the  same  regiment, 
says  of  the  voung  soldier,  in  a  letter  in  1838  :  ^^  Tell  his 
mother  (for  he  says  she  often  warns  him'v— you  may  tell  her 
from  one  who  has  had,  as  you  know,  some  experience  of  wh%t 
makes  or  mars  a  man,  that  her  son,  gentlemanly  and  well  principled, 
is  not  likely  ever  to  bring  discredit  on  his  family .'' 

Afler  accompanying  his  corps  through  various  changes  of  station 
for  several  years,  he  returned  to  England  on  f^lough,  in  1840, 
with  the  hope  also  of  being  able  to  perfect  his  military  education 
at  Sandhurst ;  he  then  revisited  his  native  country,  and  spent  a 
year  in  Canada;  but,  finding  on  his  return  to  England,  that  the 
turn  of  affiurs  in  the  east  was  likely  to  bring  his  regiment  into 
aotive  service,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  the  vacant  adjutantcy, 
and  hurried  overland  to  rejoin  his  corps,  which  he  overtook  at 
Candahar,  though  obliged,  by  a  broken  leg,  to  travel  some  distance 
in  a  litter ;  he  accompanied  it  on  its  advance  from  Candahar  to 
Ghusnee,  Gabul,  and  by  the  Khyber  passes  to  Peshawur,  and 
across  the  Punjaub  to  Feroxepore;  a  march,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that,  as  fiur  as  Peshawur,  almost  every  day's  advance  was 
tracked  in  blood,  and  in  which  the  4l8t  bore  their  full  part  in 
many  severe  encounters ;  in  most  of  which  Major  Montisambert, 
then  still  a  lieutenant,  was  present. 

He  obtained  his  compuiy  in  1842,  and  returning  with  his  regi* 
ment^to  England  was  stationed  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  where  he 


married  the  daughter  of  the  archdeacon  of  Gasfael,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  the  ezceUent  Archbishop  Lawrence  of  Gaahel.  But, 
eager  for  professional  advancement  and  employment,  he  purchased 
his  majority  and  ei changed  into  the  10th  Foot,  then  in  India,  which 
he  joined  at  Lahore,  and  accompanied  to  Mooltan,  when  the 
disturbed  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  quarter,  in  June,  1848,  rendered 
necessary  the  adyance  of  a  part  of  the  British  force.  Here  he 
appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  lead  the 
regiment  in  the  repeated  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  from  the  5th  to 
the  12th  of  September,  when  he  fell.  On  the  80ih  of  August  he 
wrote  a  full  account  to  his  friends  in  Quebec,  of  the  coorse  of 
events  up  to  that  date ;  this,  his  last  letter,  was  brought  to  Quebec 
by  the  same  mail  which  brouffht  also  the  later  letters  from  Lahore 
(where  his  youthful  and  desokte  partner  was  living  with  her  child 
under  the  roof  of  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Gurrio)  announomg  the 
&tal  results  of  the  action  of  the  12th  of  September,  iu  which  he 
was  killed. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  circumstances  <tf  his  fidl, 
in  the  feeling  words  of  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment,  to  Lady 
Gurrie.  But  while  it  appears  that  he  bore  himself  in  the  ^'  eurroit 
of  the  heady  fight "  with  that  courage  whidi  belongs  to  the  two 
gallant  raoes  whose  blood  was  mingled  in  his  veins;  there  are 
expressions,  we  learn,  in  all  his  last  letters,  which  shew  that  his 
was  not  a  mere  animal  courage,  reekkss  of  life,  and  unmindful  of 
its  endearing  connections,  but  that  manly  and  rdSiecting  fimuieas, 
which  looks  up  through  the  perils  of  the  fight  to  Him  who  can 
alone  '^  cover  the  soldier's  head  in  the  day  of  battle."  The  su^^eoa 
says: — 

<'  On  the  night  of  the  10th  instant,  he  lead  four  companies  of 
the  10th  Regiment,  in  a  night  attack  i^inst  an  outpost  of  the 
enemy,  under  a  frightftil  fire,  with  such  dauntless  gaUaatry  aad 
eoolness  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  partook  the  dangers 
with  him,  and  to  the  delight  of  all  return^  uninjured.  Yon 
are,  I  dare  say,  aware  that  the  attack  friled,  and  was  renewed  again 
yesterday  morning,  with  a  suecessful  result.  My  pocnr  friend, 
while  bravely  leading  in  front,  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
never  afterwards  spoke.  I  was  in  the  field  and  had  him  conveyed 
under  cover  with  the  least  possible  delay;  but,  alas,  no  art  could 
save  him !  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  revive  him,  if  but  for  a  few 
moments,  without  avail,  he  ceased  to  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure, 
and  shortly  afrer  breathed  his  last,  without  sufiering,  IbeUeve,  and 
hope.  I  then  sent  him  back  to  camp;  his  remains  will  be  interred 
this  evening  by  his  brother  officers  and  fellow  soldiers ;  and  if 
their  deep  and  unaffected  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  sympathy  with 
his  widow,  can  soothe  her  mind  when  it  becomes  more  calm,  pray 
convey  it  to  her.  The  very  men  who  fell  wounded  near  him,  and 
were  waiting  to  have  their  wounds  dreased,  shed  tears  over  tikeir 
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sanlmnit  cheeks,  and  refosed  all  asristanoe  until  Me  fiite  was 
determined/' 

Monuments  hare  been  erected  by  his  family  to  his  memory, 
both  orer  his  grare  in  India,  and  in  the  English  cathedral  of  his 
native  city. 


Bbv.  JOHN  COOK,  D.D. 

TuK  BivsftSND  John  Cook,  D.D.,  the  distinguished  minister 
of  St.  Andrew's  Ghnrch,  Qaebeci  is  a  native  of  Domfriesshire, 
Scotland,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he. 
studied  under  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1836.  He, 
has  ever  since  that  time  taken  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  affiurs  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  the  year  1844,  when  those  who  sympathised  with  the 
secesBion  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  withdrew  from 
the  Canadian  church  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment, I>r.  Cook  was,  for  the  second  time,  elected,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Free  Church  party,  Moderator  of  the  Synod.  He  opposed. 
the  division  of  the  Canadian  church,  maintaining  that  without 
regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  church  at  home,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Canadian  Presbyterians  to  renudn  united  in  upholding 
the  genend  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canada.  While 
Dr.  Cook  has  steadily  labored  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  old 
hraaoh  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  has  always  remained  con- 
sistent to  his  opinions  in  1844,  and  at  the  session  of  the  Synod 
in  1861,  he  proposed  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  the  province-— a 
union  which  is  manifestly  desirable,  and  which  must  ultimately 
be  achieved,  however  bug  it  may  be  retarded  by  mutual  preju- 
dice, and  the  remembrance  of  past  differences.  In  connection 
with  the  ohurch  Dr.  Cook  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  home  to. 
obtain  a  royal  charter  for  the  university  of  Queen's  college,  Kingston, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee  since  its  foundation.  In  1855  when 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  province,  nobly  sacri- 
ficing their  own  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  created  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  allowances,  a  general  endowment  Aind,  Dr. 
Cook  acted  for  his  brethren,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  com- 
mutation was  effected  with  the  government.  Urgently  requested 
by  the  Synod  to  accept  the  office  of  principal  of  Queen's  college,  he 
agreed  in  1857,  in  the  absence  of  a  principal,  to  accept  the  post  till  a 
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penrcmg  hoald  be  found  to  perfoim  its  dutieSy  oonridered  to  mute  tli« 
rarions  reauisites  for  the  office,  and  dnring  the  sefldon  of  1857-68 
he  presidea  over  the  college,  and  taught  the  divinity  claai.  Dr. 
Oook's  great  ability  and  energy^  hare  enabled  him  to  render  the 
highest  ser^ces  to  the  church.  He  has  had  a  large  share  in  all 
the  branches  of  church  work,  and  no  clergyman  is  better  known, 
or  more  respected,  throughout  the  proyince. 

While  sctfdously  supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  of  which  he 
is  a  minister,  Dr.  Cook  has  been  an  eminently  useful  and  public 
spirited  citiien  of  Quebec — taking  part  not  only  in  purely  reugions 
aflUrs,  but  in  many  others  of  a  piu>uc  nature.  In  1845,  memorable 
in  ike  history  of  Quebec  for  the  two  great  fires  by  which  the  suburb 
of  St.  Soch  and  the  suburb  of  St.  J  ohn  were  consumed,  Dr.  Cook,  as 
a  member  of  the  relief  conmiittee,  took  an  active  part  in  the  aid  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  the  masterly  defence  of  the  committee,  at  tlie  close 
of  its  hibours,  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  the  London  com- 
mittee, was  from  his  pen.  At  many  public  meetings  he  has  elo- 
quently advocated  what  he  deemed  to  be  for  the  public  good. 
But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  education  that  Dr.  Cook  has  been 
most  usenil  to  Quebec.  The  High-School,  justly  r^^arded  as  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  was  established  mainly  through 
his  exertions  in  1848,  and  he  has  ever  since  that  period,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  identified  himself  with  its  struggles, 
and  its  success.  Dr.  Cook  was  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Morrin  as  princi- 
pal of  the  college,  about  to  be  established  in  Quebec,  wich  the  fionda 
given  by  him  for  that  purpose.  His  counsel  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  college ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  he  long 
spared  to  render  in  connection  with  it  fresh  service  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

Dr.  Cook  labors  among  a  large  and  warmly  attached  congregation, 
the  members  of  which  feel  him  to  be  a  friend  to  whom  in  all 
trouble  or  distress,  they  can  look  for  sympathy,  and  if  neceeaaiy 
for  active  exertions.  His  preaching  accords  with  the  straight- 
forward energy  of  his  character.  His  sermons — several  of  which, 
preached  on  occasions  of  interest,  have  been  published — are  dis- 
tinguished by  close  adherence  to  the  special  pout  under  considera- 
tion, by  logical  precision,  and  by  practical  earnestness.  They 
contain  also  many  passages  marked  by  beauty,  as  well  as  power. 
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Rev.  MICHAEL  WILLIS,  D.D. 

Thb  Bsy.  Bb.  Willis,  principal  of  Knox's  college,  and  pro-  , 
feasor  of  divinity  in  the  same  institution,  has  been  in  tnis  province 
since  1847 ;  having  previously  been  above  twenty-five  years  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  in  Scotland.  His  professional  course,  combining 
his  pastorate  and  his  academic  services,  now  exceeds  forty  years. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  worthy  minister,  whose  faithftd  labors  extended 
to  near  half  a  century,  the  Kev.  William  Willis,  of  Greenock,  first, 
and  latterly  of  Stirling.  Another  son  of  the  same  parents  is  the 
Rev.  Jamieson  Willis, of  Kirkpatrick,  Durham;  the  maternal  name 
of  the  family  being  in  him  united  to  the  common  surname.  Dr. 
Willis,  now  of  Toronto,  was  educated  partly  under  the  late  Profes- 
sor MoOill,  of  Glasgow,  whose  good  opinion  and  favor  he  obtained, 
receiving  at  his  hand,  more  than  once,  high  prizes  for  distinction 
as  a  theolo^cal  student.  His  successfal  course  of  study  no  doubt 
the  more  disposed  that  revered  individual,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  that  city,  to  confer  on  him  the 
degree  now  belonging  to  his  name.  This  honor  was  accorded  to 
him  some  time  suDsequently  to  the  union  of  the  old  branch  of  the 
Scotch  secession  and  the  established  church  ;  and  some  vears  pre- 
yions  to  his  translation  to  Canada.  His  father  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  former  of  these  bodies,  and  for  a  considerable  time  its 
professor  of  theology,  so  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  the 
advantage  of  a  double  training;  having  been  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  a  secession  Gamaliel,  as  well  as  of  an  eminently  evangelical 
professor  of  the  Scotch  kirk.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Colonial 
Board  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  offered  the  situation 
of  professor  of  divinity  in  Knox's  college,  and  his  acceptance  of  it 
was  especially  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  Bayne,  whom  the  synod  had 
sent  to  that  country  as  a  delegate  on  the  express  business  of  select- 
ing a  professor  for  their  young  collegiate  institute.  The  local 
papers  of  that  day  record  the  veryinteresting  proceedings  of  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  when  Dr.  Willis  was  loosed  from  his  pasto- 
ral charge,  and  it  was  remarked  bj  many  present,  that  seldom  had 
a  more  cherished  tie  been  severed  than  thatwliich  united  the  min- 
ister and  people  of  Renfield  church.  His  large  flock  clave  to  him, 
not  more  for  his  eminence  as  a  preacher,  than  for  his  unwearied 
kindness  in  visiting  the  afflicted,  whether  in  the  abodes  of  poverty 
or  in  dwellings  on  which  comfort  had  been  wont  to  smile.  Princi- 
pal Willis  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  publications.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  a  frmeral  sermon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  from  the  text,  <<  Enoch  walked  with  God,''  &c.    In  1829, 
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be  published  an  able  disooorse  on  the  subject  of  popery;  in  1838, 
a  powerful  work  in  defence  of  cburob  establishments ;  and  in  1840, 
a  masterly  ^mphlet  in  support  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian  people 
in  the  election  of  their  pastors,  and  on  other  cognate  matters,  in 
reply  to  a  tract  full  of  gross  misrepresentations,  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  dean  offaoulty,  respecting  the  union  of  the  established 
church  with  the  associate  synod,  a  body  of  covenanting  sentiments 
and  sympathies.  He  has  also  written  a  most  attractive  biography 
of  ^^  Two  Brother^'  But  the  production  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  into  permanent  notice, 
is  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1845,  oo 
the  case,  of  a  minister  named  Scott,  who  was  ejected  from  the  Free 
Church  for  having  adopted  semi-pelagian  tenets.  This  eloquent 
address  on  a  subject  which  Dr.  Willis  was  so  well  qualified  to  han- 
dle with  a  master's  tact  and  power,  was,  together  with  others  on 
the  same  question,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow. So  telline  an  effort  in  the  cause  of  a  pure  gospel,  had  no 
little  weight  in  brining  about  his  appointment  to  the  honorable 
and  responsible  position  which  he  now  occupies.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  pronounced  this  oration  magnificent.  The 
Witne$s  and  the  Scottish  Guardian  represented  it  as  '^  universally 
admired  for  its  clearness  and  elegance."  Ministers  of  various 
evangelical  denominations  sent  letters  oongratulating  him  on  the 
noble  stand  he  had  made  for  sound  doctrine.  Among  these  was 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  whom  he  had  con- 
scientiously opposed  in  the  course  of  the  '^  voluntary  controversy;" 
and  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Ayrshire,  an  aged  pastor,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  ardentiy  for  h&  effective  speech, 
remarking  that  on  reading  it  he  had  said,  ^'  Dr.  Willis  has  not  for- 
gotten the  principles  he  learned  from  his  good  old  fetther."  Besides 
these  monuments  of  his  independence,  energy  and  usefulness,  many 
of  his  more  transient  writings  and  unprinted  pleadings  for  liberty 
are  widely  remembered.  Yet,  he  is  no  leveller;  being  on  the  con- 
trary an  earnest  advocate  of  national  education  and  religion,  but 
not  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  principle  for  its  simply  repudiat- 
ing a  civil  endowment  of  the  clergy,  or  an  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  religion  merely  of  the  state.  He  has 
also  advocated  a  legislative  provision  for  the  poor,  and  siding  with 
the  late  Professor  Alison,  he  contended  for  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing poor-law  of  Scotland,  instead  of  assenting  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Chidmers.  He  has  lived  to  see  his  views  carried  largely  into  effect 
in  the  amended  law ;  and  it  b  not  unlikely  from  present  a|q>ear- 
ances,  that  he  may  also  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  principles 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  triumphant  on  this  continent. 
With  uncompromising  fidelity  and  unwearied  zeal,  he  has  struggled 
for  this  great  cause,  both  in  his  native  country  and  in  the  hoA  of 
his  adoption;  and  it  would  be  an  ungenerous  reserve,  not  to  say 
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that  the  ezoellent  lady  who  is  his  wife,  has,  amidst  other  good 
works,  oongenial  to  her  benevolent  disposition,  greatly  aided  and 
encouraged  her  worthy  hnsband  in  this  enterprize  of  philanthropy. 
Mrs.  Willis  is,  most  oefittingly,  treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Afriean 
Refdgee  Society,  a  charity  which  the  heart  of  many  a  destitnte 
stranger  has  blessed.  The  sympathies  of  Dr.  Wallis  are  with  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  everywhere,  especially  with  the  poor ; 
and  with  the  degraded  and  bmtalised  African.  He  sees  in  the 
enslaved  *'  children  of  the  sun,''  the  lineaments  of  a  noble  nature. 
To  him  they  are  brethren  in  kindred,  in  destiny,  in  immortality. 
He  has  no  smooth  words  to  varnish  the  foul  stains  of  a  feariul  sin. 
He  must  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  iniquity  of  crushing  a  fellow- 
creature,  whatever  be  his  color  or  his  clime.  In  the  ^e  of  many, 
•f  high  Christian  names,  he  has  protested  in  eloquent  and  indignant 
terms  against  the  betrayal  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  as  an 
abnegation  of  the  spirit  and  and  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

With  the  co-operation  of  his  able  colleagues  in  Uie  theological 
institute,  Dr.  Willis  has  already  trained  a  laree  proportion  of  those 
who  are  now  the  clergy  of  the  Canada  Pre^yterian  Church,  and 
this  important  field  of  useftilness  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the 
recent  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches ; 
the  education  of  the  students  of  the  coalescent  body  having  been 
devolved  on  the  officiating  professors  of  Knox's  college. 

Principal  Willis,  though  associated  with  Dr.  Bayne  and  others 
who  wished  to  have  a  more  decided  recognition  of  national  religion 
and  responsibility  expressed  in  the  basis  of  union,  has  been  no  fac- 
tious dissentient;  but  has  from  the  beginning  favored  correspon* 
dence  and  negociations  not  only  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  but 
with  the  representatives  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 

He  is  a  thorough  theologian  and  biblical  scholar,  and  is  com- 
pletely at  home  in  stating,  explaining,  and  vindicating  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  a  manner  peculiarly  happy  he 
depicts  the  harmonious  bearings  of  these  great  truths  of  holiness, 
and  hope,  and  heaven.  The  philosophic  discrimination  with 
which  he  describes  the  things  of  the  believer's  experience,  makes 
many  of  his  pulpit  remarks  very  precious  to  those  in  whose  hearts 
they  find  a  living  echo.  His  casual  exegesis  abounds  with  scintil- 
lations of  force  and  freshness,  which  are  prized  by  every  searcher 
of  the  scriptures.  As  his  conceptions  fill  with  the  lofty  themes  of 
^e  gospel,  his  delivery  warms  into  a  masculine  oratory  that  sets 
resistance  at  nought;  though  sometimes  the  cadence  of  his  sentence 
keeps  the  eager  listener  from  fully  apprehending  the  pith  of  a 
remark.  He  does  not  ambitiously  aim  at  refinement  of  style,  and 
jet,  an  easy-flowing  literature  enriches  his  language.  He  well 
represents  the  massive  intellection  of  a  theological  school  that  is 
passing  away,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  an  influential  place  in 
sustaining  and  encouraging  the  real  improvements  of  the  age  that 
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is  snooeediDg.  While  chary  of  innoyatioDy  be  does  not  identify 
himself  with  any  cause  merely  for  its  antiquity,  and  it  would  ^ 
well  for  many  younger  ministersi  were  they  as  aocomplished  as  the 
Tenerable  professor  in  the  subsidiary  elements  of  public  addresi, 
and  in  the  very  useful  amenities  of  social  life. 

Dr.  Willis  is  no  sectarian.  His  heart  is  open  to  eveiT  lover  of 
'^  the  truth  as  in  Jesus.''  He  breathes  largely  the  spiritof  that  gospel 
whose  provisions  are  as  wide  as  the  wants  of  man  -,  and  he  haa  neva 
been  backward  to  combine  with  other  servants  of  the  Redeemer, 
in  enterprises  for  spreading,  through  the  circulated  Bible,  and 
the  living  missionary,  the  knowledge  which  makes  wise  unto  salva- 
tion .  Both  before  and  after  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Glasgow  Bible  Society,  with 
a  catholicity  of  spirit  which  was  of  much  avail  to  the'  interests  of 
that  important  institution.  Subsequently  to  his  removal  to  Canada, 
the  association  was  rent  asunder  by  the  entrance  of  party  jealousies, 
and  on  reluctantly  quitting  his  connexion  with  it,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Hill,  theological  professor  of  the  university  of  that  city,  an  old 
and  faithful  friend  of  the  cause,  said,  he  was  glad  his  *'  last  act  was, 
joining  in  a  record  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
Dr.  Willis."  This  compliment  was  worthy  of  the  characteristic 
honor  and  courtesy  of  that  estimable  man,  and  it  was  not  less  cre- 
ditable to  the  person  on  whom  it  was  so  justly  bestowed. 

The  man  of  whom  so  many  pleasing  and  honorable  reminiscences 
linger  in  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  usefolness,  may  well  feel 
cheered  amidst  the  weighty  duties  which,  in  another  sphere,  are 
now  engaging  his  energies.  May  he  yet  mould  the  minds  of  a 
numerous  ministry  for  the  future  service  of  the  church,  when  their 
venerated  preceptor  shall  have  been  taken  from  their  head. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE  Sir  J,  B.  MACAULAY,  C.B. 

Sm  James  Macaulat  was  the  son  of  James  Macaulay,  Esq., 
M.D.,  formerly  of  the  33rd  Foot,  who  soon  afler  the  formataon  of 
the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1792,  emigrated  thither  from 
England,  and  with  his  regiment,  the  Queen's  Bangers,  was  quartered 
at  Niagara.  He  afterwards  was  appointed  deputy-inspector-general 
of  hospitals.  When  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Toronto, 
Dr.  Macaulay  accompanied  it,  brindng  with  him  his  family.  His  first 
son  was  the  late  Colonel,  Honorable  John  Simcoe  Macaulay,  who 
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flenred  in  the  Boyal  Engbeers,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Cfonncil  of  this  province.  His  second  son^  JameSi 
and  the  subject]  of  this  notice,  was  bom  at  Ni^ra,  on  the  3rd 
December,  1793.  He  was  educated  in  Cornwall,  by  the  present 
bishop  of  Toronto,  and  afterwards  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 
the  98th  Begiment.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1812,  wishing  to 
fight  for  his  home,  he  joined  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  raised  for 
the  special  defence  of  the  upper  province,  and  received  a  com* 
mission  as  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  adjutant  in  the 
same  corps.  At  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Erie,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry,  never 
shrinking  from  the  severest  conflict ;  always  ready  to  do  his  dut^, 
into  whatsoever  dangers  it  might  lead  him.  Though  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  hottest  fights  which  took  place  during  the  war, 
and  suffered  many  privations  in  the  several  campaigns,  he  escaped 
without  a  wound,  and  without  injury  to  his  health.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  the  gallant  corps,  in  which  he  had  served  was  dis- 
banded. Lieutenant  Macaulay,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
main idle ;  his  mind,  ever  active,  sought  some  new  field  in  which 
to  distinguish  himself.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  law,  in  1816 
he  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  Law  Society.  The 
next  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  study  of  the  profession 
he  had  chosen,  and  in  1822  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Here  his 
abilities  had  full  room  for  development ;  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  head 
of  his  profession,  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  attained 
considerable  influence  in  the  province,  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  an  Executive 
Councillor,  an  office  which  he  held  until  appointed  in  1829  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  December,  1849  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  was  constituted.  Thither  he  was  transferred,  and 
as  chief-justice,  continued  on  the  bench  until  1856.  In  that  year 
he  retired.  Although  his  general  health  continued  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  for  a  man  of  advanced  years,  his  hearing  had  become 
defective,  and  he  therefore  resigned  his  high  and  honorable  office. 
We  believe  there  are  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
discharged  the  manv  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  As  a  laborious 
and  painstaking  judge,  none  exceeded  him.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law  wap  extensive ; '  the  experience  he  had  gained  was  great,  and 
ever  desirous  of  rendering  justice  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he 
laboriously  studied  everything  appertaining  to  the  cases  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  Many  gentlemen,  too,  who  now  stand  high  in  the 
legal  profession,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  assistance  they 
received  from  him  while  they  were  yet  students.  It  was  his  con- 
stant aim  to  assist  those  whom  he  saw  were  really  desirous  of  mak- 
ing their  way.  Nothing  that  he  could  do  for  their  good  did  he 
neglect.  When  he  had  retired  from  the  bench,  his  active  mind 
fonnd  no  comfort  in  a  cessation  of  labor.     He  had  worked  all  his 
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life,  and  oonld  not  Uien  oease.  Afl  the  consolidation  of  die  ststates 
was  aI>ont  being  commenced,  be  was  appointed  cliairman  of  the 
commission,  and  twelve  months  before  his  death  the  ardnous  task  was 
completed.  As  a  retired  judge,  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  per 
annum,  but  refused  an^  compensation  for  the  valuable  service  just 
mentioned.  A  short  tune  previous  to  his  death  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  tenth  judge  of  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal, 
with  precedence  after  the  two  chief-justiees.  The  arduous 
duties  appertaining  to  this  office,  he  disohai^ed,  as  he  did  all  othen 
entrusted  to  him,  with  seal  and  ability.  His  motto  through  life 
would  appear  to  have  been — **  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.''  In  1850  the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  her  Migesty  the  Queen. 

On  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Bobert  Baldwin,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society,  a  body  in  which  he  took  the  greatest 
interest,  and  among  whose  members  he  was  destined  to  spend  the 
last  active  moments  of  his  career.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  (26th 
November,  1859,)  he  attended  a  meeting  of  convocation,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  office  of  treasurer. 

Sir  James  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  John  Simcoe  Maeaulay, 
his  elder  brother,  Oeorge  Maeaulay,  a  barrister  of  Bath,  and  the 
Bev.  Allen  Maeaulay,  two  younger  brothers,  are  all  dead.  Lady 
Maeaulay,  who  survived  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the  Gkunble 
family.  Three  daughters  survive  him,  and  are  still  living — 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Bev.  B.  Mitohele,  LL.  D.,  of  York  MiSs; 
Kate,  wife  of  B.  Homer  Dixon,  Esq.,  K.N.L.,  of  Toronto,  and 
Louisa,  wife  of  H.  E.  Bennet,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Heniy 
Bennet,  of  Sparkford  Hall,  Somerset,  England. 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  CHABOT. 

This  estimable  gentleman  and  celebrated  politician  was  bom  at 
St.  Charles,  Bellechasse,  in  1807.  In  common  with  a  la^ge  number 
of  our  public  men  of  Lower  Canada,  he  was  educated  at  the  seminaiy 
of  Quebec  pind  afterwards  studied  law  under  the  Hon.  Judge  Elsear 
Bedard.  He  made  his  dibut  as  advocate  at  the  bar  of  Quebec  in 
1834  or  1835,  and  soon  rose  to  a  hieh  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
1843,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Quebec  in  Parliament,  by  acolama- 
tion ;  and  in  1844,  and  again  in  1848,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
re-elected  without  opposition.    Towards  the  close  of  1849|  nearly 
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two  yean  after  the  fonnation  of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  oabinet^ 
M.  Chabot  was  appointed  chief  commiHirioner  of  pubUc  works, 
when  he  was  again  elected  fbr  the  city  of  Qaebeo.  Before  Uie 
goyemment  left  Toronto,  he  ceased  to  hold  his  office  in  the  pnblio 
works  department.  At  the  seneral  election  of  1851,  he  was 
elected  for  his  native  county,  Bellechasse;  and  on  the  28rd  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  he  was  re-appointed  chief  commissioner  of  pnbho 
works,  in  the  Hincks-Bolph  administration.  On  the  4ih  of  the 
nezt*montfa  he  was  re-elected  for  Bellechasse,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  the  28rd  June,  1854.  It  was  onder  his  administrsr 
tion  of  the  public  works  department  that  the  fine  piers  in  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  were  constructed.  The  estimates  were  largely 
exceeded,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  case  of  public  works,  and  a 
la^e  amount  of  unauthorised  expenditure  had  to  be  made  good. 
The  government  was  exposed  to  severe  attacks  on  account  of  this 
occunrenoe;  as  is  always  the  case  when  any  considerable  expendi- 
ture, not  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  takes  place.  From  the 
20th  November,  1852,  to  the  17th  December,  1854,  M.  Chabot 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  &rand  Trunk. 
At  the  general  election  of  1854,  after  the  Hincks-Rolph  govern- 
ment had  been  defeated  on  a  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  Hartman,  in 
reference  to  their  clergy  reserves  policy,  M.  Chabot  was  re-elected 
both  for  Bellechasse  and  Quebec,  on  the  10th  August.  But  he 
did  not  sit  for  the  former  phce.  He  held  his  seat  till  the  19th 
September,  1856.  In  December,  1854,  he  was  appointed  govern- 
ment director  of  the  &rand  Trunk  Raihroad ;  ana  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  one  of  the  seienorial  tenure  commissioners, 
under  the  law  of  1854,  providing  n>r  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  of  land  holding. 

It  was  on  the  26th  September,  1856,  that  M.  Chabot  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Lower  Canada.  At  first,  he  resided 
at  Montreal,  but  latterly  at  Quebec,  where  he  died. 

As  a  parliamentary  debater,  M.  Chabot  never  acquired  any  pro- 
ficiency in  English.  The  exnlanations  which  he  gave,  on  some 
occasions,  as  commissioner  of  public  works,  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  the  English  speaking  portion  of  the  house,  partly 
from  the  defective  manner  in  which  they  were  given.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  varied  information,  and  spoke  with  considerable 
force  and  animation  in  his  own  language.  As  a  judge,  we  believe 
he  dischai^ged  his  duties  with  sati^u^tion  to  the  bar,  by  whom  he 
was  much  esteemed,  and  the  public.  About  two  months  previous 
to  his  death,  (which  took  place  on  the  27th  May,  I860,)  his  medi- 
cal attendant  with  a  conscientiousness  which  might  be  imitated 
with  advantage,  assured  him  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  &tal 
malady,  which  might,  at  any  instant,  terminate  his  existence.  ^'  It 
WIS  in  the  middle  of  the  night,''  says  Le  Caurrter  du  Canada^ 
^  when  the  adorable  sacrament  of  our  altars  was  taken  to  him.     In 
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Bpite  of  his  extreme  feebleness,  he  was  raised  up  and  had  desired 
to  appear  in  a  new  dress,  such  as  the  judges  wear.  'I  could  not,' 
he  said,  'better  wear  this  dress  for  the  first  time  than  on  this  ocea- 
sion,  since  I  am  going  to  receive  God,  the  Judge  of  judges/  *' 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  GABON. 

Honorable  Rbnb  Edoxtard  Gabon  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne,  Goto  of  Beaupr^,  where  his  family  resided  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1800.  His  father,  M.  Augustin  Caron,  a  farmer  of 
easy  circumstances,  was  also  born  at  the  same  place,  and  represented 
the  county  in  two  parliaments. 

H.  Garon  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  and  at  the 
college  at  St.  Pierre,  Riviere  du  Sud.  At  the  latter  place  ho  re- 
ceived his  classical  education,  and  met  there  several  persons  who 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

Having  terminated  his  studies  in  1821,  M.  Garon  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  M.  Andr^  Hamel,  and  wns  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lower  Ganada,  (district  of  Quebec)  in  1826. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fbssion  had  either  passed  away  or  been  raised  to  the  bench,  and 
young  Garon  being  exceedingly  clever,  sucoeeded  to  the  practice  of 
a  great  maoy.  His  clients  were  both  numerous  and  influential, 
and  mainly  through  them,  he  was  elected  to  the  Gity  Counoi]  of 
Quebec,  at  its  first  election,  in  1882.  In  1838,  he  was  eleeted  to 
the  mayoralty,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  the  incorporation  act 
expired  in  1887.  Previous  to  this  (1884)  he  was  returned  to  Ptolia- 
ment  for  the  upper  town  of  Quebec,  and  continued  to  sit  therein, 
until  a  demonstration  gotten  up  by  a  part  of  the  electors  in  1836, 
which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  reflected  on  his  conduct  as  thw 
representative,  caused  him  indignantly  to  resign  his  seat. 

Under  Lord  Q^sford,  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Gouncil  of  Lower  Ganada,  but  the  union  of  the  provinces 
teking  place  shortly  afterwards,  he  never  took  his  seat. 

When  Quebec  was  again  incorporated,  Lord  Sydenham  appointed 
H.  Garon  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
annually  elected  to  that  office  until  1846. 

In  1841,  when  the  new  legislature  met,  he  took  his  seat  in  Uie 
Legislative  Gouncil.  From  1843  to  1847,  he  was  speaker  of  that 
body;  when  the  office  became  political,  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
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McOiU  was  appmnted.  In  1848,  lie  iras  again  instalksd  aa  q»teker, 
and  coniiniied  aa  aneli  until  1858,  beine  also  a  member  of  tiM 
Lafontaine  and  Hinoka  adnuniatraiion,  when  be  waa  niaed  t6  ibe 
benob  aa  one  of  Uie  fbnr  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Quebeo; 
aflerwards  to  that  of  tlie  Queen's  Benob,  and  in  1859,  waa  named 
one  of  tbe  connnisaionera  for  tbe  codifieation  of  the  laws  of  Lower 
Canada,  conjointly  witb  Messrs.  Morin  and  Day. 

Judge  Ciuron  married  a  Miss  DeBlois,  of  Quebec,  by  wbom  be 
baa  a  large  i^mily. 


Hon.  Sir  ALLAN  NAPIER  MACNAB,  Bart., 
M.L.C.,  Am)  Aide-dx-Camp  to  thk  Quxxn. 

Beyond  aU  doubt,  tbe  distinguisbed  subject  of  tbis  notice  is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  men  tbat  Canada  possesses,  or  bas  produced. 
One  need  only  look  to  the  bonors  wbicb  be  bas  attained  in  tbe 
just  recognition  of  bis  services  to  be  assured  of  tbis.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  profound  gratification  to  every  Canadian  heart  to  know  that 
Canada  nas  given  birth  to  such  a  distinguished  soldier  and  states- 
man ;  and  more  especially,  that  our  country  should  be  indebted  to 
him,  a  Canadian  born,  for  the  preservation  of  tbis  fine  dependency 
to  the  crown.* 

Colonel,  the  Honorable  Sir  Allan  Napier  MacNab,  Baronet,  of 
Dundum,  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  was  born  at  Niaeara  iti  1798, 
and  is  of  Scottish  extraction.  His  grandfather.  Major  Bobert 
MacNab,  of  the  42nd  Benment,  or  Black  Watch,  held  the  post 
of  Boyal  Forester  in  Scotland,  and  resided  on  a  small  property 
called  Dundum,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Hearn.  His  father  entered 
the  army  in  her  Majesty's  71st  Benment,  and  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  a  dragoon  regiment.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Simcoe  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  after  its  close  he 
accompanied  General  Simcoe  to  this  country.  He  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Captain  William  Napier,  commissioner  of 
the  port  of  (^ebec.  When  the  Americans  attacked  Toronto,  Sir 
Allan,  then  a  boy  at  school,  was  one  of  a  number  of  boys  selected  as 
able  to  carry  a  musket ;  and  after  the  authorities  surrendered  tbe 

*  speaking  of  the  oiuptare  of  the  Caroline^  Sir  Anshibftld  Alisoo,  in  hit  "  Hittotj 
o/  Ewnope/*  BAjUf  "  Th'iB  bold  aot,  which  nfleoted  oqaal  honor  on  the  jndgment 
and  eearage  of  Colonel  MaoKab^  wm  deoisiTo  of  the  present  fate  of  British 
Horth  Anmoa." 
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titff  he  retreated  with  Uie  army  to  Kington,  when  through  the 
infltmmentalitY  of  Sir  Roger  Sheaffe,  a  friend  of  his  father,  he  was 
rated  as  midshipman  on  board  Sir  James  Yeo's  ship,  and  accom- 
panied the  ezpedidon  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  Oenesee,  and  other 
plaoea  on  the  American  side  of  the  lake.  Finding  promotion 
rather  slow,  he  left  the  navy  and  joined  the  100th  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Murray,  and  was  with  them  when  they  re-occupied  tbe 
Niagara  frontier.  He  crossed  with  the  advanced  guard  at  the 
storming  and  taking  of  Fort  Niagara.  For  his  conduct  in  this 
affair  he  was  honored  with  an  ensigncy  in  the  49th  Regiment 
He  was  with  General  Riall  at  Fort  Erie,  and  crossed  the  river  with 
him  when  Black  Rock  and  Buffiiilo  were  burned,  in  retaliation  for 
the  destruction  of  Niagara,  a  few  months  previous.  After  the 
termination  of  this  campaign.  Sir  Allan  joined  his  regiment  in 
Montreal,  and  shortly  after  marched  with  them  to  the  attack  of 
Plattsburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack,  he  had  the  honor 
of  commanding  the  advanced  guard  at  the  Samac  bridge.  At 
the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1816  or  1817,  he  was  placed  on 


He  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  during  this  time 
was  employed  as  copying  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  journals  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
was  extinguished  by  the  act  of  union,  Sir  Allan  was  speaker.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  speaker  of  the  united  legislatures.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Hamilton,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  most  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  having  all  the  most  important  business  in  that 
district.  He  was  then  appointed  Queen's  counsel,  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  first  elected  to  Par- 
lament  in  1829,  we  believe  along  with  the  Honorable  John  Wilson, 
for  the  county  of  Wentworth,  and  atter  serving  in  three  parlia- 
ments,  was  returned  for  the  ci^  of  Hamilton,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  government  nominee.  He  was  from  that  time 
opposed  successively,  to  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  the 
representation  of  the  city,  by  Messrs.  Tiffany,  Freeman,  and 
Buchanan. 

Sir  Allan's  zeal  and  efficiency  as  a  militia  officer,  especially  in  cut- 
ting out  the  Caroline  steamer  on  the  Niagara  river,  durine  Uie  trou- 
bles  of  1837-8,  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all.  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  insurrection  to  reach  Hamilton,  but  went  with  the  "  Men 
of  Oore  "  first  to  Toronto,  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the 
frontier,  during  which  time  he  commanded  the  militia.  His  time 
and  means  were  liberally  given  in  defence  of  his  country ;  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  troubles  in  Upper  Canada  was  due  to 
his  activity  and  seal.  His  services  were  duly  appreciated,  not 
only  in  his  native  country,  but  by  her  Majesty,  bv  Lord  Seaton, 
ana  the  two  parliaments  of  Canada,  (he  being  speaker  of  the  lower 
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bouse.)    He  also  receiyed  the  thanks  of  the  legisktnres  of  the 
sister  provinces.* 

Sir  Allan  MacNab,  though  always  consistent,  proved  himself  to 
be  more  liberal  than  many  of  his  opponents  have  been  inclined  to 
give  him  credit  for.  It  is  generally  known  how  ably  he  battled  for 
tbe  retention  of  the  clergy  reserves  ;  yet  finding  that  the  country 
was  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  reserves,  he  graoeftdly 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  finally  efiected  a  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question,  afler  the  boasted  champions  of  its  abolition 
bad  fiiiled  to  carry  out  their  oft-renewed  pledge.  He  was  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  nine  successive  parliaments,  and  was  never 
absent  from  his  place  for  a  week,  except  during  the  last  two  sessions, 
previous  to  his  retirement,  when  illness  confined  him  to  his  house. 

'"GoYBRiniEHT  Houssi  3rd  May,  1838. 

"In  giTing  pvblidty  to  the  foUowing  dofpftteh,  tho  lieuteoftnt-goTenior  kvwSIb 
hisuelf  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  him,  of  expressing  his  high  sense  of  the 
important  s^rvicos  reported  to  him  as  having  been  tendered  by  Colonel  MacNab, 
daring  the  period,  in  which  the  body  of  the  militia  of  Upper  Canadl^  of  which 
he  baa  the  command,  were  employed  in  suppressing  an  nnnatnral  and  nnproroked 
rebellion,  and  in  repelling  the  foreign  outlaws  and  brigands,  who  had  attempted 
its  inrasion. 

"  His  excellency  much  regrets  that  Ms  honor  the  ehief-Justlee  has,  from  mo- 
tives of  the  most  peculiar  delieaoy,  declined  the  honor  intended  to  have  been 
oonferred  upon  him,  as  the  lieutenant-governor  feels  assured  that  it  would  hare 
idforded  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  colony  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, that  a  mark  of  royal  approbation  had  been  bestowed  on  a  public 
•Acer,  whose  long  and 'arduous  ferviees,  and  whose  eminent  abUities  and  in- 
tegri^  in  the  discharge  of  his  ol&eial  duties,  so  fully  entitled  him  to  any  dis- 
tinction, which  his  sovereign  might  graciously  deem  it  proper  to  conibr  on  him. 
"  By  command  of  his  excelleney, 

"J.  JOSMFB." 

"BowiriNG  Stbsvt,  March  14, 1838. 

**  SiB, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  Sir  Francis  Head's  despatch  of  the  Ist* 
February,  (Ko.  14,)  calling  the  notice  of  her  Mi^^ty's  government  to  the  im- 
portant services  of  Colonel  Allan  MacNab,  and  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Robinson, 
during  the  late  insurrection  in  Upper  Canada,  and  suggesting  that  the  honor  of 
knighthood  should  be  conferred  on  those  gentlemen. 

**  In  my  despatch  of  the  80th  January  last,  (No.  18,)  I  have  already  conveyed 
to  yon  the  Queen's  gracious  approbation  of  such  of  Colonel  MaoNab's  services, 
as  had,  at  that  time,  been  brought  under  her  Mi^esty's  notice.  I  have  received 
her  Mii^esty's  command  to  express  her  high  satisfaction  at  the  courage,  spiHt 
and  ability,  which  he  has  displays  1  in  the  transactions  which  have  been  dnee 
Teporied  to  me. 

"  Her  If^esty  wiU  not  fail  to  take  into  her  favorable  consideration  Sir  F.  B. 
Head's  suggestion  that  some  public  mark  of  her  approbation  should  be  bestowed 
on  Colonel  MacNab. 

*'  I  have  laid  before  the  Queen  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head's  report  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Robinson  ;  and  have  at  the  same  time  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  her  Majesty,  that  gentleman's  letter  declining  the  honor  solicited  for 
bim  by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  I  have  received  her  Mi^esty's  command,  to 
express  through  you,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  her  approbation  of  his  long  and  valusJble 
^Bifiaes  to  thve  crown,  and  her  sense  of  the  disinterested  motives  by  which  his 
>tter  of  t}99  8th  nltlUpo«  was  dictated.    I  have,  Ac, 
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When  Sir  Allan  first  took  his  seat  in  tbe  united  parliament 
as  the  representative  of  the  citv  of  Hamiltoni  Canada  West, 
at  the  period  the  Lafontabe-BaMwin  par^  were  firmly  united 
in  that  union  which  only  exists  in  opposition  when  people  have 
every  thing  to  object  to  and  nothing  to  do.  There  was  one  ques- 
tion, however,  which  had  to  be  settled,  and  that  was  the  university 
Question.  Lord  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Draper,  it  was  well  known,  were 
iTorable  to  a  liberal  settlement  of  that  question  which  had  troubled 
the  colony  almost  firom  its  origin.  They  had  given  pledges,  private 
if  not  public.  Lord  Metcalfe  was  a  whig  of  the  most  liberal 
school,  and  Mr.  Draper  was  a  vex^  respectable  reflection  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  question  was,  m  what  proportiou  the  power 
should  be  divided  between  the  high  toxy  compact  party  and  the 
moderate  Metcalfe-Draper  party.  The  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
former  it  was  impossiUe  to  sustain,  though  they  had  perhaps 
the  larger  share  in  determining  the  issue  of  conflict  The  com- 
promise come  to  was  this :  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  nominated  by 
the  united  party  for  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  was 
opposed  by  M.  Morin,  whom  he  beat  by  a  majority  of  three.  It 
was  reasonably  objected  that  Sir  Allan  could  scarcely  understand, 
and  certainly  coidd  not  speak^  one  word  of  French,  while  it  was 
urged,  on  die  other  side,  mat  M.  Morin's  knowledge  of  English 
was  only  a  shade  more  extensive  than  Sir  Allan's  of  French,  and 
that  he  wanted  Sir  Allan's  vigor  and  decision. 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Oathcart,  there  was  an  intrigue,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  as  of  most  Canadian  intrigues,  that  Lejeu,  ne  vatU  poM 
le  chandeUef  that  is,  it  is  not  worth  throwing  a  light  on  it,  and  that 
it  will  speedily  pass  into  the  oblivion  which  we  have  no  vrish  to 
disturb.  Sir  Allan  was  to  have  been  made  adjutant-genenl,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  (nobody  believes  that  the  true  one  was 
alleged)  he  altered  his  mind,  and  preferred  to  stick  by  the  speaker- 
ship. The  question  was,  whether  he  had  vacated  his  seat,  and, 
with  that  the  speakership.  Lord  Cathcart  positivelv  asserted  that 
he  had  acceptea  the  office,  and  had  discussed  with  him  the  subsi- 
diary arrangements.  Sir  Allan  has  positively  asserted  that  the 
arrangements  were  preliminary,  and  that  his  acceptance  was  on  a 
condition  which  was  not  fulfilled.  He  remained  speaker ;  with  a 
curious  unanimity,  the  French  Canadians  supported  his  view  of 
the  case,  along  with  the  ministry  whom  they  wished  to  OTezihrow, 
but  which  durst  not  make  the  compact  their  enemy.  This  coofirmod 
an  opinion  of  the  truth  of  which  the  well-informed  had  pre- 
viously abundant  proof,  that  the  Upper  Canada  high  tories  were 
intriguing  to  join  the  Lower  Canada  French,  and  throw  overboard 
tihe  Upper  Canada  radicals  and  the  Lower  Canada  British,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  temporalities  of  the  Churches  oi  Bome 
and  of  England,  and  of  strengthening  their  asoenduicy  in  their 
Mspeelive  sections  of  the  province.    This  intrigue  seems  to  have 
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been  abortive  }  fori  when  the  radicals  oame  in  with  a  majority^  they 
pat  M.  Morin  into  the  chairs  and  Sir  Allan  took  his  seat  amon|; 
the  few  faithful  on  the  opposition  benches. 

He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Canada,  and  entering  public 
life  while  but  a  very  young  man,  he  was  identified  with  every  public 
movement  for  the  forty  years  previous  to  hisretirement.  He  became 
prime  minister  in  1854,  and  during  his  administration  the  clergy 
reserves  question  was  set  at  rest;  the  reciprocity  act  was  passed; 
the  seignorial  tenure  difficulties  were  adjusted;  the  munificent 
appropriation  made  to  the  patriotic  fund ;  and  the  militia  act  was, 
we  believe,  Sir  Allan's  last  measure,  the  admirable  results  of  which 
are  now  generally  admitted.  Sir  Allan  was  knighted  in  1838,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  premier 
in  1856.  Had  he  exerted  himself  as  zealously  for  his  own  interests 
as  he  has  for  those  of  the  public,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  would  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  province. 

In  October,  1857,  he  retired  from  public  life  in  Canada,  issuing 
to  his  constituents  the  following  feeling  address  : — 

''  To  THs  Fbes  asd  ]jiPEPEifD£:iT  Elkctors  ov  ths  Citt  or  Hamilton  : 

<'  Gentlemen, — ^I  deeply  regret  that  the  slate  of  my  health  is 
sQoh  tihat  I  am  unable  longer  to  discharge  my  duty  in  Parliament 
with  justice  to  you,  or  satis&otion  to  myself.  I  therefore  feel  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  me  to  retire  from  a  position  that  it  has 
been  the  pride  of  my  life  to  enjov.  I  would  have  taken  this  step 
at  the  dose  of  the  laet  session,  had  I  not  believed  there  would 
have  been  a  general  election,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  give  you  the 
trouble  and  annoyaBce  of  a  second  contest ;  however,  £rom  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  will 
not  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  I  have,  therefore,  transmitted 
my  resignation  to  the  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that 
yon  may  have  ample  time  to  select  a  member  in  my  place.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  and  cordial  sup- 
port you  have  accorded  me  during  nine  successive  parliaments  in 
which  I  have  had  tiie  honor  of  repreeenting  either  the  county  or  dty . 
The  best  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  amongst  you ;  and  I 
can  say,  with  truth,  that  during  this  long  period  my  best  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  my  oonstituents  and  ike 
honor  of  my  country. 

<^  One  word  before  we  part,  and  that  is :  if,  in  times  of  trial  and 
great  excitement,  I  have  erred,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  ascribe  it 
to  an  error  of  the  head,  and  not  the  heart. 

''  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  shall  ever  remain,  your  very  greatly 
obliged  and  very  faithful  fincnd, 

"Allan  Napier  MaoNab/' 

«  DuNDURN,  October  24, 1857.'' 
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On  tbia  occasion  the  public  presB  of  Canada  and  man^  jonrnals 
of  tbe  neighboring  republic  vied  with  each  other  in  their  remarks 
to  do  the  ^lant  and  honorable  baronet  honor.  On  all  sides  there 
was  but  one  feeling  as  to  bis  retirement  from  the  country,  and 
that  was  of  regret  that  we  were  about  to  lose  the  services  of  a 
man,  who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  which 
his  country  oould  confer, — ^bad  studied  and  advanced  our  interests, 
and  had  been  the  *'  saviour  of  the  upper  province/' 

We  produce  the  parting  remarks  ehcited  from  the  Spectator  of 
Hamilton : — 

'^  With  feelings  such  as  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who 
are  about  to  be  separated  from  an  old  and  valued  friend,  we  to-day 
record  the  retirement  from  public  life  of  one  who  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  has  been  tbe  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  for 
whose  interests  we  have  battled  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
this  journal.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Sir  Allan  MaoNab  has  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  public  position  of  any  man  in  Canada. 
During  all  that  time  he  has  served  his  country  &ithfrilly,  both  in 
the  council  and  the  field,  and  now  retires  into  private  life,  only 
because  be  feels  himself  incapacitated,  through  iil-health,  to  per- 
form with  justice  to  his  constituents  and  satisfaction  to  himself  the 
important  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
In  thus  yielding  up  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  electors  of  this 
city.  Sir  Allan  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  all.  No  man  ever  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  country  than  he  has  done  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  thorough  party  views  and  fearless  expression  of 
them,  he  has  ever  shared  tbe  respect  of  the  majority  of  those  from 
whom  he  conscientiously  difiered  in  opinion.  His  opponents  have 
been  neither  few  nor  insignificant,  yet  he  feared  not  to  stand  up 
boldly  in  defence  of  the  principles  he  advocated ;  while  some  of 
his  bitterest  antagonists  have  been  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
to  own  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  contending 
for  the  interests  of  his  party.  There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who 
have  condemned  both  his  motives  and  actions  unsparingly  ;  fortu- 
nately, however,  this  outburst  of  displeasure  was  but  the  ebulli- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  when  the  excitement  died  away,  the 
wrath  of  the  gallant  knighf  s  aspersers  was  silenced,  or  at  least 
greatly  mollified,  and  the  abuse  now  heaped  upon  him  is  solely  con- 
fined to  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  a  fanati<»d  cUque.  His  long  con- 
nexion with  parliamentary  duties  gave  him  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  brother  members,  and  he  was  frequently  appealed  to  in 
matters  of  difficulty  and  dispute,  alike  by  friends  ana  foes.  As  a 
party  tactician  he  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  and  struggled  against 
difficulties  which  others  would  have  succumbed  to,  or  feared  to 
encounter.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
closely  watched  Sir  Allan's  political  career.    His  absence  from  the 
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Aflsembly  will  cause  a  void  not  easily  to  be  filled,  and  liis  loss  will 
be  equally  regretted  by  the  country  and  electors  of  tbis  city.  To 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  Canada  is  indebted  for  its  preservation  as  an 
integral^  portion  of  tbe  British  dominions  }  and  to  him  Hamilton 
owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  by  his  exertions,  placed 
it  in  the  proud  position  of  the  third  commercial  city  in  the  pro- 
vince. Some  of  his  opponents  have  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the 
credit  of  having  accompushed  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  place 
in  which  he  has  resided  ever  since  it  was  a  mere  hamlet ;  but  hb 
works  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  need  only  point  to  that  noble 
monument,  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He  has  now  retired  from 
the  arena  of  public  life  to  enjoy  that  repose  so  necessary  to  his 
health,  and  we  fondly  indulge  me  hope — ^in  which  we  feel  confident 
all  his  friends  will  join  us — ^that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  look 
back  with  pleasure  upon  his  past  eventful  career. 

"  As  we  have  already  said.  Sir  Allan  carries  with  him  into  his 
retirement  the  hearty  good  will  and  esteem  of  his  many  friends ; 
and  while  they  cannot  but  regret  to  lose  him  as  their  representative 
in  Parliament;  they  feel  that  he  has  taken  the  only  course  which 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents,  as  well  as  to  himself  seemed  to 
point  out.  Their  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  compe- 
tent successor  to  Sir  Allan,  to  fill  the  void  his  retirement  has  caused." 

At  the  general  election  in  England  in  1859,  Sir  Allan  ran  in 
opposition  to  Admiral  Pechell,  for  the  town  of  Brighton,  but 
without  success — at  least  as  to  being  returned,  but  certainly  other- 
wise with  great  success,  considering  him  to  be,  but  by  reputation 
and  name,  an  entire  stran^r  to  the  electors.  He  polled  a  large 
number  of  votes,  and  ran  his  opponent  verv  closely. 

But  Sir  Allan  was  not  destinea  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth, 
which  had  witnessed  his  glorious  achievements.  Having  recovered 
his  health,  and  being  what  may  be  called  an  elderly  man  entirely 
reinvigorated.  Be  returned  again  to  Canada,  in  1860,  and  a 
vacanOT  having  occurred  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Prince  t:i 
the  judgeship  of  Algoma,  in  the  western  division  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  that  honorable  body ;  and 
last  session,  took  his  seat  among  the  <4ords'^  of  Canada. 

Sir  Allan  married,  first,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  Elizabeth, 
dauehter  of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Brooke,  by  whom,  who  died  in  1825, 
he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter;  the  former  died  in  1834;  the 
latter  (Anne  Jane)  married  in  1849,  Assistant  Commissary-General 
Davenport.  Sir  Alkn  married,  secondly,  in  1831,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Stuart,  of  the  Johnstown  district,  by 
whom,  who  died  in  1846,  he  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  (So^ia)  married  in  November,  1855,  the  Right  Honorable 
Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle;  the 
youngest  (Muy  Stuart)  married  in  1861,  a  son  of  the  Honorable 
Sir  Dominick  Daly,  governor  of  South  Australia. 
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ADMIRAL  BAYFIELD,  R.N. 

NoNS  can  be  ignorant  of  the  name  and  services  of  the  abore 
distb^ished  officer;  and  as  in  eyerything  but  birth  he  is  a 
Canadian,  &nd  one  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted,  we  herewitii 
present  to  oar  readeis  snch  facts  rehtting  to  his  histoiy  as  we  hare 
been  enabled  to  gather. 

Henry  Wolsey  Bayfield  is  descended  fSrom  a  retj  ancient  &mi]y, 
the  Baynelds,  formerly  of  Bayfield  Hall,  conn^  Norfblk,  England. 

He  entered  the  royal  naty,  on  the  6th  «ianaary,  1866,  as  a 
supernnmerary  volunteer,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  thntpey^ 
eighty  gans,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  William  Sydney  Smith. 
Proceeding  from  Dover,  in  the  Atalanta,  tender  to  the  ^ympey, 
he  was  present  when  she  beat  off  a  French  privateer,  after  a  brief 
but  sharp  action.  Having  arrived  in  the  Pompey  off  Cadis,  Mr. 
Bayfield  was  transferred  to  the  Queen,  ninety-eight  gans,  t^e  flag 
ship  of  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood ;  and  f^om  her  to  the  Du(^u» 
of  Bedford,  hired  arm  ship,  fourteen  guns ;  in  which  vessel, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Spilsbury,  he  was  slightly  wounded, 
when  after  a  severe  action  in  the  G-ut  of  Gibraltar,  she  beat  off  two 
powerful  Spanish  fellucas,  manned  by  more  than  double  the 
number  of  her  crew.  For  his  conduct  in  this  action,  Mr.  Bayfield 
wa£  transferred  to  the  Beagle,  eighteen  guns,  as.  first  class  yohiutecr, 
on  the  29th  September  1806,  under  the  command  of  Captun 
Francis  Newcomb.  Mr.  Bayfield  was  present,  when  the  Beagle,  bj 
her  superior  fire,  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  an  En&^h 
merchant  vessel,  laden  with  naval  stores,  and  which  had  been 
stranded  under  the  sand-hills,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain. — 
And  on  the  28th  October,  1808,24th  January,  and  18th  Pebmary, 
1809,  at  the  capture  of  the  French  privateer  and  luggers  Hazard^ 
Venguer,  and  Fortune^  carrying  in  the  whole  forty-tour  guns,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  Under  the  same  command,  Mr. 
Bayfield  shared  in  Lord  Cochrane's  celebrated  attack  of  the 
French  fleet,  in  Aix  Roads,  on  the  11th  and  12th  April,  1809,  and 
and  also  on  the  18th  April,  when  the  Beagle,  with  several  other 
vessels,  was  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chasaute,  and  engaged 
for  five  hours  under  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  from  UMe  d^Air 
L'  Ocean,  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  a  two  decked  ship,  and  a 
frigate.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Flushing,  and  other  operations  on  the  Scheldt :  and  having: 
previously  attained  the  rating  of  midshipman,  he  rejoined  Captain 
Newcomb,  in  April  1811,  on  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  Waiiderer,  twenty  guns,  and  during  the  three  following  years. 
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was  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  eoast  of  North  America, 
Portnsal,  and  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1814| 
he  Yolunteered  for  seryioe  on  the  hikes  of  Canada,  where  he 
commanded  a  gunboat,  towards  Uie  close  of  the  American  war ; 
and  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  20th  March,  1815,  he 
assisted  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  in  the  survey  of  lake  Ontario, 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston  to  Prescott,  and  the 
Niagara  river.  In  Juno  1817,  Lieutenant  Bayfield  became  an 
admiralty  surveyor,  and  was  appointed  to  the  survey  of  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  in  which  great  work,  with  means  altogether 
ia^equate,  namely  two  open  boats,  and  one  young  midshipman, 
be  persevered  until  the  spring  of  1823 ;  when  he  commenced  the 
survey  of  lake  Superior,  for  which  service  the  schooner  Recovery^ 
of  one  huodred  and  fifty  tons,  and  the  only  vessel  at  the  time  on 
that  immense  lake,  was  hired  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at 
whose  principal  establishment.  Fort  William,  the  naval  surveying 
party  wintered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  Lieutenant 
Bayfield  retnrDcd  to  England,  after  ten  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
exposure,  in  that  severe  climate,  the  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  being  at  the  time  uninhabited,  except  by  wandering 
Indians,  and  a  few  fur-traders.  On  his  arrival  in  Engkn^ 
Lieutenant  Bavfield  was  emploved  at  the  Admiralty,  completing  the 
charts  of  the  hJces,  and  on  tne  8th  November,  1826,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  signified  their  approbation  of  his  service,  by 
promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  commander.  In  the  following 
summer,  1827,  the  lord  high  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as 
a  further  mark  of  approval,  appointed  him  to  the  survey  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  this  last  great  work,  which  has  been  exteudeu 
80  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Montreal  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  to  Cape  St.  Lewis, 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  great  river  Saguenay,  and  all  other 
tributary  streams,  as  far  as  they  are  navi^ble ;  the  islands  of 
Auticobti,  Mingan,  the  Magdalens,  Prince  Edward,  Cape  Breton, 
&c. ;  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  westward  to  Halifax,  inclusive ; 
Sable  Island,  &c..  Captain  Bayfield  was  employed  until  the  21st 
October,  1856,  when  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral — ^hav* 
ing  previously  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  for  his 
services,  as  a  maritime  surveyor,  on  the  4th  June,  1834. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Admiral 
Bayfield's  connection  with  Canada  commenced  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career,  in  the  year  1814.  He  was  a  resident  at  Quebec, 
from  the  close  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  for  fourteen  yearsj 
from  1827  to  1841.  in  this  last  named  year,  the  survey  being 
extended  to  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  gulf,  it  became  necessary 
to  change  the  head-quarters  of  the  survey  to  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  it  has  since  remained.  During  Admiral 
BavQel4'9  J^idence  in  Canada,  he  formed  many  friendshipsj  which 
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death  bag  in  many  instances  seyered,  bnt  tbe  remembrance  of 
Wbieb  will  never  cease  to  be  cberisbed  witb  pleasure.  He  took 
an  interest  in  all  measures  baying  for  tbeir  object,  tbe  adyanoement 
of  science,  the  relief  of  tbe  pocfr,  &;c.  On  bis  departore  from 
Qnebec,  be  receiyed  tbe  tbanks  of  tbe  Trinity  Board,  20th  May, 
1841,  and  on  tbe  6tb  May,  1854,  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  for 
services  rendered  to  Canada,  &;c.  He  is  an  honorary,  and  one  of 
tbe  original  members  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Qnebeo,  and  of  tbe  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto ;  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  tbe  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  and  of 
tbe  Kingston  Mechanics'  Institute ;  a  member  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Soci6t6  G^ologqiue  de  France. 


J.  G.  BARTHE,  Esq. 

This  gentleman,  well  known  as  a  journalist  of  some  standing 
and  celebri^  in  Lower  Canada,  is  descended  from  an  old  and  weU 
connected  French  family,  which  misfortune  drove  hither  during 
the  French  occupation  of  this  province.  His  father  waa  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  trading  between  tbe  Bale  des  Cbaleurs  and  the 
Antilles,  in  a  small  vessel,  which  he  bad  purchased,  and  it  was  on 
one  of  these  voyages  that  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom, 
exactly  forty-four  years  since. 

M.  iBartbe,  at  the  early  age  of  five  years  (affcer  bis  parents  bad 
sustained  a  series  of  misfortunes),  was  entrusted  to  tbe  care  of  bis 
uncle,  who  resided  at  Three  Rivers,  to  receive  his  education,  and 
after  remaining  there  for  a  short  time,  was  removed  to  the  college 
-of  Nicolet,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  studying  very  little,  and 
dreaming  very  much,  when  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  pestilential 
cholera,  he  was  moved  again  to  Three  Rivers,  and  entered  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  at  .Dr.  Eimber's.  At  this  time  he  literally 
knew  nothing,  having  as  before  mentioned,  idly  passed  the  pre- 
cious time  julotted  for  his  education,  in  writing  poetic  effusions, 
which  were  destined  hardly  to  live  the  hour.  For  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months  be  remained  with  Dr.  Rimber,  until  disgusted  and 
sick  at  heart  with  the  bloody  scenes  he  had  to  witness  in  hi» 
profession ;  he  on  tbe  advice  of  Judge  V alli^res  de  St.  Real,  gave 
it  up,  and  adopted  that  of  the  law.  Finding  himself  deficient  in 
learning,  and  advised  by  some  persons  of  distinction,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  contracted,  he  studied  diligently^  an4  9kftde  himself 
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master  of  all  things  neoeeBary  for  a  good  sound  praotioal  education^ 
and  sucli  a  one  as  would  enable  him  to  pass  his  examination  cre- 
ditably. 

The  events  of  1837  arrived,  and  young  Barthe  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having  written  an  ode  to  Papineau  and  "  the  exiles/' 
and  confined  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  liberated,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Honorable  Poulett  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenham.)  He 
immediately  passed  his  examination,  became  an  advocate  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  establish  himself  in  his 
profession.  There  he  became  editor  of  L'Avenir  des  Canadas, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  for  five  years. 

In  1841,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  for  the  county  of 
Yamaska,  but  was  defeated  on  presenting  himself  in  1845,  through 
the  influence  of  a  strong  party,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred; 
since  then  he  has  not  sat  in  Parliament. 

When  the  commission  on  the  rebellion  losses  indemnity  was  struck, 
Mr.  Barthe  was  attached  to  it,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  Appeals  for  Lower  Canada,  and  held  this  situation  for  four 
years ;  afterwards  he  was  connected  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
French  Canadian  press,  and  whilst  in  that  capacity  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  emigration  to  this  country  from  France,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  government,  but  without  any  benefit  to  M. 
Barthe :  and  in  1853,  he  proceeded  to  France  with  his  family,  pro- 
duced his  book,  while  there,  entitled  ''  Canada  ReconqyiM  par  la 
France^*  and  returned  after  residing  at  Paris  for  three  years. 

He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  last  year,  for  the  Legislative 
Council  division  of  Stadacona. 


ADMIBAL  BOXEB,  C.B., 

WsLlrKNOWN  in  Canada  during  the  time  he  filled  some  public 
offices  at  Quebec.  Bear-admiral  Boxer  was  a  native  of  Dover,  where 
he  waa  born  in  1783,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Captain  James 
Boxer,  R.N.,  and  of  Commander  William  Boxer,  B.N.  who  died  in 
1842.  He  entered  the  service  in  1798,  on  board  the  J9oru,  36  guns, 
Captain  Lord  Viscount  Banelagh,  and  continued  to  serve  in  her 
until  January,  1802,  when  he  accompanied  Captain  Brisbane,  then 
her  captain,  into  the  l^ent,  36,  and  afterwards  served  with  him  for 
three  years  in  the  OolicUh,  74,  and  Areihtuaf  38.  He  subsequently 
served  in  rUnU4fOnthe  Mediterranean  station;  the  Ocean,  ^8,  the 
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flag-sMp  of  Lord  Gollingwood,  off  Cadis ;  and  as  acting  lieataiant 
of  the  Scphiaj  18,  and  Ti(jfr€j  80.  Dunne  the  expedition  to  Bgypt 
in  1807;  ne  commanded  a  detachment  of  seamen  landed  to  o<M)pe- 
rate  with  the  army ;  and,  on  the  Slst  October,  1809,  he  commanded 
ft  division  of  boats,  which  captured,  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  the 
French  storeship  Lamproie,  the  bombards  Victoire  and  OrandeuTf 
the  armed  xebec  Normandtej  and  a  convoy  of  seven  merchant 
vessek. 

From  the  Tigre,  in  October,  1811,  he  removed  to  the  Malta,  84 
guns,  with  Captain  Hallowell,  who  then  hoisted  his  flag  as  a  rear-ftdmi- 
ral;  and  he  continued  employed  by  that  officer  as  first  lieutenant 
until  appointed,  in  October,  1814,  to  the  acting  command  of  the 
Wizard,  brig.  In  1813  he  had  the  direction  of  ail  the  gun-boats 
under  the  orders  of  Rear-Admiral  Hallowell  at  the  seige  of 
Tarragona. 

He  was  made  commander,  March  1, 1815;  and  from  that  period 
remained  unemployed  un^il  appointed,  6th  September,  1822,  to  the 
Sjparrowhawk,  1o  guns,  on  tne  Halifax  station,  whence  he  was 
superseded,  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  23rd  June, 
1823.  He  became  an  inspecting  commander  of  tne  Coast  Quard  in 
July,  1824.  From  February,  1827  until  July,  1830,  he  served  as 
flag-capta!<n  at  Halifax  to  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  in  the  ffustar,  46 ;  and 
from  August,  1837  to  August,  1841  he  commanded  the  Pique,  36, 
on  the  North  America,  West  India,  and  Mediterranean  stations. 
In  1840,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  his  active  exertions  materiallj  con- 
tributed to  the  operations  against  Caifb,  Jaffa,  and  Tsour;  and 
together  with  Captain  H.  J.  Codrington,  he  superintended  the 
soundings  made  in  the  channels  leading  to  the  batteries  of  St  Jean 
d' Acre,  previously  to  the  bombardment  of  that  fortress.  For  these 
services  he  was  nominated  a  companion  of  the  Batii  on  the  18th 
December,  in  that  year,  and  presented  with  the  Turkish  gcii  medal. 
On  the  24th  Augrst,  1843,  ne  was  appointed  agent  for  transports 
and  harbor-master  at  Quebec,  where  he  remained  for  several  yean. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1853. 

After  his  emplovment  as  admiral-superintendent  at  Balaklava, 
some  reflections  nad  been  passed  upon  him  on  account  of  the  crowded 
and  dirty  state  of  that  inconveniently  narrow  and  contracted 
port  during  the  Russian  war ;  but  a  letter  thus  spoke  of  his  exer- 
tions : — 

<' Admiral  Boxer,  to  whom  exclusively  is  due  the  credit  of  filling 
up  the  waste  of  filth  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  of  creating  in 
its  stead  a  spacious  quay  and  landing-place,  is  certainly  most  ener- 
getic. He  IS  afloat  all  day  long,  fVom  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing looking  a.  ier  the  vessels ;  and  nothing  escapes  his  notice.  He 
has  instituted  an  admirable  harbor  police — ^the  men  have  handsome 
uniforro«i,  and  are  provided  with  a  fast-pulling  cutter ;  and  at  night 
the  silence  which  prevails  on  board  the  ships  is  a  great  contrast  to 
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ihe  noiB6  and  riot  which  existed  a  short  time  aeo.  A  wire  cable  it 
drawn  across  the  month  of  the  harbor  eyery  nighty  and  boats  row 
guard  as  nsnal  inside/' 

Rear- Admiral  Boxer  died  on  board  the  Joion,  outside  the  harbor 
of  Balaklaya,  after  a  short  illness,  of  cholera,  on  the  4th  Jane, 
1855.  He  was  removed  to  the  ship  in  the  hope  that  the  pure  sea 
air  might  proYc  beneficial  to  him }  bnt  this  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  His  nephew  died  of  cholera  in  the  preceding  week,  and 
this  melancholy  eyent  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  his  health  at 
once  Mve  way,  and  he  sunk  under  the  same  disease.  The  late 
Lord  Kaglan,  in  reporting  his  death  to  the  secretary  of  the  war 
department^  thus  described  his  merits : — 

^  It  is  well  known  that  this  oificer  dcToted  his  whole  life  to  the 
public  service.  Since  he  undertook  the  appointment  of  admiral- 
superintendent  of  the  harbor  of  Balaklava,  he  has  applied  himself 
incessantly  to  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  exposing  himself 
in  all  weathers ;  and  he  haiB  rendered  a  most  essential  service  to  die 
army,  by  improving  the  landine-places  and  establishing  wharfs  on 
the  west  side  of  the  port,  whereby  the  disembarkation  of  stores  and 
troops  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  and  communications  with  the 
shore  have  been  rendered  much  easier.'' 

Admiral  Boxer  became  a  widower  on  the  25th  of  June,  1826, 
and  bad  a  numerous  family.  His  eldest  son,  James  Fuller,  a  mas- 
ter R.N.,  married  Mathilda  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  T.  Sturdee, 
Esq.yOfthe  naval  yard  at  Portsmouth.  Edward,  his  third  son, 
married,  in  1843,  IJleanor,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Payne,  B.A.  Of  his  daughters,  one  married  0.  E.  Levey,  Esq., 
of  Quebec,  and  another,  Captain  Thompson  of  the  54th  Beg^ent. 


Dr.  ANDREW  F.  HOLMES. 

Db.  Holmes,  the  dean  of  the  ftculty  of  HcGill  college,  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  savam  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  estima^ 
ble  gentlemen  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  fkther  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  on  his  way  to 
Canada  with  his  wife,  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  frigate,  and  taken  as  a  priie  to  Cadis.  There 
the  doctor  was  bom,  and  was  baptiied  at  the  church  of  St.  Jaee 
by  the  name  of  Andrew  Fernando.  The  family  reached  Canada  in 
1801.    In  1811  he  was  articled  to  the  kite  Dr.  Amoldi,  with  whom 
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lie  studied  for  Beveral  jeaiSy  after  which  he  went  to  Bdinbingh 

to  complete  his  atudies,  and  thence  to  Paris.     In  1819  he  returned 
to  Canada  with  the  diploma  of  M.D.,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 

{rofeBsionas  a  partner  of  his  former  patron.  Thu  partnership 
eing  8nb8e<|aentl7  dissolved;  he  continued  to  practice  alone  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  After  his  return,  in  1824,  with  the  late  Drs. 
Caldwell  and  Robertson,  he  founded  the  Montreal  School  of  Medi- 
cine, known  afterwards  as  the  "  Montreal  Medical  Institution," 
which  when  the  university  of  McOill  college  was  set  in  operaUon 
in  1828  or  1829,  was  merged  in  the  medical  faculty  of  that  insti- 
tution. This  school  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  has  been  a  boast  of  Montreal.  Up  to  the  year  1836  he 
filled  ^e  chair  of  materia  medica  and  chembtiy.  In  that  year 
the  duty  was  divided,  he  taking  chemistry  alone,  which  he  held 
till  1842,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  chair  which  he 
held  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A  t  the  reorganization  of  the  faculty 
in  1854,  he  became  and  continued  to  his  death  dean  of  the  faculty, 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  zeal,  diligence  and  alac- 
rity beyond  praise,  also  holding  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  was,  we  believe,  the  oldest  professor  in 
Canada.  Dr.  Holmes  was  also  the  founder,  with  a  few  others,  of 
the  Natural  History  Society,  and  pursued  for  many  years  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  with  great  zeal  and  success,  winning  for 
himself  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  in  days  when  students  in  those 
fields  lacked  the  many  aids  and  incitements  to  diligence  possessed 
now.  His  herbarium,  consisting  of  a  very  complete  collection  of 
the  plants  of  Canada,  he  presented,  a  few  vears  ago,  to  the  museum 
of  the  university.    He  died  at  Montreal,  in  September,  1860. 


Bbv.  JOHN  BATNE,  D.D. 

Wx  present  the  following  sketch  from  the  Toronto  Olobe^  which 
appeared  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  this  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  an  event  which  took  place  in  November,  1859  : — 

<<  ^  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Gait,  is  dead,'  is  a  statement  which,  as  it  falls 
on  the  ear,  or  meets  the  eye,  will  awaken  painful  emotions  in 
multitudes  in  this  country ;  and  the  reply  will  be,  ^  Yes,  and  a 
ffreat  man  is  gone.'  It  is  even  so,  for  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 
f[early  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  writer  of  these 
lines  met  with  Dr.  Bayne.  He  had  just  then  come  to  the  province, 
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and^  alihotigli  but  a  young  man,  no  one  oonld  be  an  hour  in  bis 
company  without  being  strnck  with  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
mind ;  for  his  stock  of  information  was  even  then  very  great,  and 
hid  power  of  ezpreesing  his  thoughts  so  clear  and  oomprebensive, 
that  you  felt  at  once  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  a  well-stored 
memory  and  a  highly  cultirated  intellect.  As  he  continued  to  be 
a  hard  student,  he  was  constantly  adding  to  his  mental  wealth,  so 
that,  many  years  before  his  death,  his  stores  of  knowledge  were 
uncommonly  great.  It  was,  howeyer,  in  theological  learning  that . 
he  chiefly  excelled ;  for,  although  far  aboTC  the  ordinary  run  of 
even  learned  men  in  certain  departments  of  secular  knowledge,  yet 
it  was  the  learning  of  his  profession  on  which  his  heart  was  mainly 
set,  and  on  which  his  intellectual  powers  were  ever  most  vigorously 
exercised.  No  man  knew  better  the  vast  difference  in  value 
betwixt  the  best  of  huinan  learning  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel ;  and  few  men  could  turn  to  better  account  secular  know- 
ledge, in  making  it  subservient,  so  far  as  it  could  go,  to  the  illus- 
tration of  sacred  truth.  From  his  fine  taste  and  sound  judgment, 
he  could  not  only  tallj  appreciate  the  labors  of  men  in  the  various 
walks  of  literature,  but  could  wisely  employ  these  to  throw  light 
on  his  grand  topics  in  the  pulpit. 

**  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  pulpit  that  this  eminent  servant  of  Ood 
appeared  to  the  highest  advantage.  There  were  those — perhaps 
not  a  few — ^who  thought  his  discourses  were  heavy,  but  they  were 
heavy  with  thought ;  and  if  somewhat  longer  than  modem  custom 
sanctions,  it  should  be  known  that  this  was  not  through  a  want  of 
taste  or  prudence  in  the  preacher,  but  i&om  burning  zeal  to  benefit 
souls.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  his  message  was  so  momentous,  and 
the  present  opportunity  so  important,  that  he  did  not  know  well 
how  to  stop  while  there  were  unconverted  sinners  before  him,  and 
souls  that  needed  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  And  yet,  when 
one  thinks  how  rich  his  discourses  were  in  matter — how  clear  the 
reasoning  was  that  ran  through  them — with  what  simple  and  noble 
diction  uie  great  truths  were  clothed,  and  with  what  natural  and 
forcible  majesty  they  were  delivered — ^he  cannot  but  wonder  that 
Cbristian  men  should  have  thought  them  unreasonably  long.  The 
trutb  is,  that  to  men  of  vigorous  intellect  an*d  healthy  piety.  Dr. 
Bayne  was  ever  an  acceptable  preacher.  It  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  on  all  the  topics  he  carried  to  the  pulpit,  he 
ever  spoke  so  as  to  interest  and  edify.  Yet,  those  who  have  heard 
him  frequently  will  readily  admit  that  it  was  when  he  came  to 
speak  of  his  Saviour's  love,  and  his  Saviour's  sufferings,  that  his 
discourses  partook  of  a  grandeur  and  beauty  quite  peculiar.  On 
these  highest  of  all  themes — ^the  themes  unspeakably  dearest  to 
his  heart,  he  was  in  the  best  sense  truly  an  eloquent  preacher.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  his  eloquence,  neither  on  these,  nor 
on  other  occasions  was  at  all  of  the  sort  so  much  in  vogue  with 
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muij  ilut  nm  After  a  otftain  kmd  of  pulpit  oimtora.^  The  geoiiu 
of  hu  eloquenoe  was  eminently  intelleeikaal.  Henoe  it  dealt  mainh 
with  the  oDdeTBtandiog  and  oonsoienoeyand  was  intended  to  reaoh 
the  feelings  only  through  the  oonsoienoe.  This  it  often  did  with 
singnlar  foroe.  The  ohuroh  to  which  he  so  long  ministered — per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  province — ^is  composed  of  a  people  whose 
good  sense,  solid  information,  and  simple  manners  eminently  fitted 
them  to  appreciate  the  high  and  varied  talents  of  their  gifted 
pastor.    Wlmt  a  loss  that  church  has  sustained  I 

''  It  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  Dr.  Bayne  was  a  man  of  the  old  school.  In  some  respecti 
he  was  peculiarly  so.  It  is  well  known  that  on  certain  points  in 
the  line  that  separates  the  sacred  from  the  ciyil,  or  the  church 
from  the  state,  he  held  strong,  and  in  our  times  what  are  regarded 
as  peculiar  notions.  There  is  no  intention  in  this  brief  nottoe  to 
enter  on  these  matters.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  some  of  his 
theories,  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  thinra  sacured, 
were  the  same  as  have  in  speculation  sorely  perplexed  Uie  wisest 
of  men  in  different  ases,  and  have  still  more  sorely  perplexed  mod 
men  at  certain  periods,  when  they  have  striven  to  reduce  ^ese 
theories  to  practice.  And  if  manv  who  highly  esteemed  his 
talents  and  revered  his  spirituality  of  mind,  thought  his  theories 
on  these  subjects  sometimes  obscurely  stated,  and  his  reasonings 
frequently  inconclusive,  yet  no  one  ever  questioned  his  sincerity, 
or  the  high  motives  from  which  he  acted.  He  was  indeed  a  man 
of  simple  honesty  of  purpose — hence,  if  his  tenacity  to  certain 
ecclesiastical  views  was  often  annoying,  and  sometimes  painful  to 
those  who  differed  from  him ;  yet,  even  those  who  di&red  most 
were  ever  ready  to  admit^  that  this  tenacity  could  not  be  traced  to 
vanity,  but  to  a  deep  conviction  that  what  he  supported  were  great 
principles. 

«  The  man  who  is  only  distinguished  in  public,  has  some  grounds 
to  suspect  that  his  claims  to  greatness,  are  on  the  whole  rather 
equivocal.  If  Dr.  Bayne  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  a 
leading  man  in  church  courts,  he  was  a  still  more  remarkable  man 
in  private.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  sayine  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
those  who  have  only  known  him  in  public,  can  hardly  form  any 
just  notion  of  the  richness  of  his  mind,  or  the  gentleness  and 
humility  of  hb  heart  Like  all  good  men,  he  was  eminently  social 
— ^bnt  he  possessed,  what  some  good  men  do  not  possess,  conversa- 
tional powers  of  the  highest  order.  As  is  was  said  of  one  of  our 
greatest  poets— <<  that  whatever  he  uttered  had  somethinff  in  it" — 
so  mav  it  with  truth  be  said  of  Dr.  Bayne,  that  all  that  he 
uttered  had  either  something  genial  in  it,  ofien  something  grand, 
and  alwavs  something  good.  Men  whc  understand  of  what 
materials  high  minds  are  made,  will  not  wonder  to  hear  that  he 
was  a  man  of  genuine  wit,  and  that  his  wit  often  overflowed  into 
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naiwal  and  pleanng  humor.  The  oonoeited,  the  stupid,  and  those 
who  are  hanassed  with  the  dread  of  their  hollowness  beine  detected, 
were  apt  to  snppose  him  not  only  severe,  bnt  cruel  in  the  pky  of 
his  wit.  No  supposition  could  be  more  unjust.  He  was  not  only 
a  Christian  gentfeman  in  principle,  but  a  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man in  his  whole  demeanor.  Ue  would,  indeed,  have  shuddered 
to  have  uttered  a  word  that  could  have  given  causeless  pain  to  the 
humblest  of  his  fdlow  creatures.  No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed 
him  talk,  with  his  earnest  voice  and  look,  with  the  young,  whether 
cheerily  or  solemnly,  by  the  fireside,  can  ever  doubt  either  ihe 
depth  of  his  piety  or  the  tenderness  of  his  affection;  and  surely 
the  maa  of  mature  years,  who  ever  left  Dr.  Bavne's  own  fireside 
without  regret  to  go,  must  have  had  but  little  social  affection, 
while  he  could  leave  it  without  having  made  addition  to  his 
wisdom,  and  having  had  all  his  best  motives  strengthened,  must 
either  have  been  an  exceedingly  wise  man  or  pitiably  foolish.  He 
was,  indeed,  take  him  all  in  all,  an  admirable  specimen  of  what 
the  ndnisters  of  Christ  ought  to  be — Gleamed,  laborious,  sealous, 
and  humble.  Canada  sadly  misses  such  a  man,  and  yet  it  is  even 
more  painftil  to  think  that  the  province  can  at  present  lose  but  few 
aaoh  men. 

«  Bnt  this  brief  notice,  which  has  aimed  at  no  full  portraiture  of 
Dr.  Bayne's  character,  must  now  be  drawn  to  a  close.  Before, 
however,  doing  this,  it  mav  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  he 
had  desoended  firom  a  family,  that  for  several  generations  had  been 
distinguished  for  respectable  talent,  and  eminent  piety.  Dr. 
Bayne's  &ther,  the  Gaelic  minister  of  Greenock,  was  truly  a  man 
of  Qod }  his  mother  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  excellent 
mind  and  of  most  ardent  pielrjr.  The  labors  of  these  parents 
were  not  in  vun.  Several  of  the  daughters  were  not  only  eminent 
Christian  women,  but  labored  with  extraordinary  ability,  and 
gave  a  display  of  grace  in  its  most  beautifbl  forms,  as  missionaries 
in  heathen  Unds.  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  one  of  Dr.  Bayne's 
sisters,  was  one  of  the  lofUest  and  purest  spirits  that  ever  toiled  in 
the  converdon  of  the  heathen.  But  these  godly  parents  who 
trained  np  these  noble  children  have  gone — ^and  the  children  are 
gone  toow  Yet  all  of  them  appear  to  have  lived  for  the  lu^S^ty 
purpose  of  honoring  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  '  Their 
works  do  follow  them.'  '  Messed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord."' 
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Sn  GEORGE  SIMPSON,  K.B. 

Tbib  book  of  Oanadian  eelebritaes  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
omitted  to  notice  the  distinguished  individnal,  whose  name  gnees 
the  head  of  this  page ;  and  whose  fiune  has  extended  over  both 
continents. 

Sir  George  Simpson  was  bom  in  Boss-shire,  Scotland,  where  he 
passed  his  youth.  In  the  year  1809  he  remoTed  to  LondoB,  and 
was  engaged  in  oommercial  pursuits  for  the  sueceeding  eleven 
years.  He  was  there  brought  into  conununieation  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  then  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Com^ny.  This  was  the  period  (18 19)  of  the  bittw  rivalry  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North  West  Company  of 
Canada.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  Lord  Selkirk  engaged  in 
the  scheme  for  colonising  the  territory,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
founding  the  Red  River  settlement.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  (George 
Simpson  was  selected  to  take  a  leading  part  in  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  company,  which  required  then  men  of  uniisual 
energy  and  capacity.  He  sailed  from  England  for  New  York  in 
the  early  part  of  1820,  and,  in  May  of  that  year,  left  Montreal  for 
the  far  north-west.  His  first  winter  was  spent  at  lake  AthalMsca, 
where  he  endured  much  privation,  and  carried  on  the  competition 
with  the  North  West  Company  with  the  energy  and  success  that 
characterised  all  his  undertakings.  This  competition — ^involring 
losses  to  both  companies-— was  terminated  the  following  year,  by 
their  coalition,  when  Mr.  Simpson  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
northern  department,  and  subsequently  govemor-in-chi^  of 
Rupert's  Land,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  all  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  afiairs  in  North  America.  On  attaining  this 
position,  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  governor  became  conspicuoos ; 
he  reconciled  conflicting  interests,  abated  personal  jealousies,  and 
established  a  controlling  influence  which  he  retained  to  the  bst 

Sir  Qeorge  Simpson  took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  geographi- 
cal discoveries  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  continent ;  and,  to  h» 
admirable  selection  of  leaders  and  skilful  arrangements,  are  due 
the  successful  expeditions  under  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in 
1834-5 ;  Dr.  Rae,  in  1845  and  1858 ;  and  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Stewart,  in  1855.  For  these  services,  and  as  a  mark  of  general 
approbation,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood on  Mr.  (thenceforward  Sir)  Gheorge  Simpson.  Soon  after,  he 
set  out  on  his  celebrated  overland  journey  round  the  world,  of 
which  he  subsequently  published  a  veir  interesting  narrative.  Sir 
George  latterly  resided  almost  altogether  at  Lachine,  near  which 
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Tillage  18  situated  tbe  beaatiftil  Isle  Dorval,  from  wbenoe  came  off 
the  oaDoe  expedition,  given  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Oompany,  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prinee  of  Wales,  in  18G0. 

The  last  public  act  of  Sir  George  Simpson's  long  and  active  life 
was,  to  reoeive  as  a  guest,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  it  most  be  gratifying  to  his  family  and  friends,  to 
knew  that  the  ptinoe  graoioiiBly  acknowledged  the  attention  shewn 
to  him  by  Sir  Greorge,  and  that,  the  noble  dukoi  who  presides  over 
the  colonial  department,  availed  himaelf  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  personal  communication,  to  express  the  high  opinion  entertained 
by  himaelf  and  her  Majesty's  imperial  advisers,  of  the  skilful  and 
succesaM  administration  c^  one  of  the  most  extensive  provinces  of 
the  British  empire. 

He  was  £x  many  years  connected  as  a  large  shareholder  with 
our  leading  monetiury  institutioiis.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a 
a  direetor  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  bat  tranrferred 
his  aervioes  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1850,  to  ike  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  was  visited  with  an  attack,  said 
at  the  time  to  be  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  but  he  soon  rallied  from 
it,  and  seemed  te  be  in  his  usual  health.  He  was,  however,  later 
obliged  to  turn  back  from  his  spring  expedition  to  Bed  Biver,  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmity.  The  bustle  and  anxiety  connected 
with  the  royal  visit,  no  doubt,  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  life 
again.  Ob  the  Saturday  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  again 
attacked  with  apopler^  while  driving  out  from  Montreal  to  Lachine, 
and,  after  six  days  of  much  suffering,  he  dosed  his  long  and  active 
life  on  the  7th  September,  1860,  sorrounded  by  his  family  a^d 
immediate  friends. 

His  deaUi  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  was  heard  of  with  deep 
regret '  by  the  great  number  of  his  friends  in  Montreal  and  the 
province,  and  1^  large  numbers  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  : 
for  the  governor  of  the  vast  dcMninions  of  the  great  fur  company 
had  obtained  an  almost  world  wide  reputation.  His  funeral  was 
one  of  the  brgest  that  was  ever  seen  in  Montreal.  All  who 
followed  his  remains  seemed  affected  with  profound  and  unfeigned 
regret.  Montreal  lost  in  him  a  distingnisheid  man,  whom  she  could 
call  her  own,— one  that  had  helped  to  raise  her,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  her  present  enviable  postion,  as  the  conuneroial  capital  of  British 
America. 

Sir  George  Simpson  married  in  the  year  1830,  the  daughter  of 
Geddee  M.  Simpson,  Esquire,  of  London ;  she  died  in  this  country 
in  1863.  His  family  consists  of  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
The  heir  to  the  large  fortune  left  by  Sir  (Jeorge  is  at  present  in 
England.  Of  the  daughters,  one  is  married  to  Angus  C«aieron, 
Esquire^  pf  Toronto. 
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Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  BADGUSSY,  LL.D. 

Mb  Badolbt  ib  esMiitiaUy  a  BiitiBlk  Canadian  in  birtli  and 
principle.  His  maternal  grandfaidier  oanie  to  Montreal  from 
Britain  in  1764,  where  he  settled,  and  died  after  a  reendenoe  of 
upwards  of  seventy  years.  His  mother  was  born  in  Montreal,  and  his 
father  was  En^ish  by  birth ;  the  latter  was  for  soTeraJ  ^ean  an  emi> 
nent  merohant  in  onrmereantile  metropolis,  and  served  m  Piartiament 
as  one  of  the  city  members,  having  defeated  the  late  Mr.  B. 
Vigor  in  the  election  contest  of  1801.  He  died  in  Montreal,  some 
years  ago,  after  a  residenee  there  of  upwards  of  sixty  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Montreal,  in  1801,  and 
adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  after  a  few  years  service  in 
mercaniale  afihirs.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1828 ;  bat,  in  1830, 
was  compelled  by  serious  indisposition  to  proeeed  to  Europe, 
whence  he  returned  in  1884.  At  that  time  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Lower  Canada  began  to  be  overcast,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Papineau  and  his  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Assembly.  There 
was  an  evident  tendency  at  this  period  to  something  beyond  the 
solution  of  questions  of  mere  Canadian  constitutioniuity  or  party 
politics,  manifestly  involving  a  severance  of  the  colony  ficom  the 
empire,  until  at  last  in  1836,  nothing  remained  for  concealment  in 
the  views  of  the  Canadian  party.  Believing  that  the  imperial  con- 
nection was  of  vital  importance  to  the  province,  Mr.  Bad^ey 
connected  himself  with  the  opposition  raised  to  the  dominant  party ; 
but,  whilst  participating  with  the  movements  against  th&t  party, 
his  efforts  were  constantly  devoted  to  necessary  reforms,  amongst 
othersjtotheestablishmentof  registry  offices,  whi(^  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated  in  a  series  of  letters  published  in  one  of  the  Montreal  papers. 
These  attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  public  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards  from  the  government  oommissioners.  Earl  of 
Gkwford,  Ac.  The  honoraUe  Mr.  Mo&tt,  having  desired  to  intro- 
duce such  a  measnro  into  the  Legislative  Council,  invited  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Badeley  at  Quebec,  whero  he  framed  a  bill, 
which  was  passed  through  Uie  Council,  but,  not  suiting  the  views 
of  the  party  in  the  Assembly,  was  there  rojeoted.  Whilst  in  Quebec, 
upon  diat  occasion,  he  propared  the  roport  of  the  conumttee  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  to  whom  was  referred  the  education  billfinom  the 
Assemblv,  the  report  with  its  accompanying  resolutions  was  adopttd 
by  Ihe  Council,  which  caused  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  This  bill, 
groat  in  its  educational  object,  was,  in  efifect,  intended  to  perpetuate 
and  extend  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  dominant  party  in 
ihe  Assembly,  and  tended  to  a  gradnal  ftbsorption  of  the  entire 
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provincial  reyenae,  plamng  tbe  appropriations  fbr  the  purposes 
in  tibe  unoontrolled  and  irresponsible  distribution  of  the  eonnty 
members  individually.  The  rejection  of  this  bill  with  the  establish- 
ment of  registry  offices  in  Lower  Canada,  were  at  the  time  considered 
as  matters  of  great  importance,  the  Gai»dian  party  objecting  to  the 
latter,  because  they  viewed  it  as  introducing  British  capital  as  they 
declared  for  the  ejection  of  the  parish  Canadian  land-holder ;  the 
British  part^  objecting  to  the  former,  because  it  was  in  fact  placing 
the  provincial  fiands  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  party,  to  subserve 
thdr  mere  political  schemes.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
party  violence  exploded  in  1837,  and  again,  in  1838 ;  but,  during 
1836,  and  the  two  following  years,  and  undl  affcer  peace  was 
restored  in  the  province,  Mr.  iiadgley  was  always  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  public  matters  of  Montreal,  and  with  the  public 
journals  which  sustained  British  interests.  Foreseeing,  in  1836, 
the  natural  result  of  the  reckless  and  unchecked  influence  of  M. 
Papineau  and  his  party.  He  assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
oonstitntiona]  association  of  the  Montreal  district,  as  the  exponent  of 
the  British  party,  an  example  which  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
at  Quebec.  The  principal  labors  of  the  association  here,  first  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  G.  Mofatt,  until  his  departure 
for  Europe,  and,  subseouently,  under  that  of  the  late  Honorable  P. 
McGill,  were  performed  by  him  as  secretary,  and  by  these  efibrts, 
Upper  Canada  and  the  neighboring  colonies  were  eflPectually  raised 
to  extend  their  acUve  sympathy  te  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  give  them  snbstential  assistance,  if  it  should 
be  needed.  The  great  volunteer  movement  of  1836,  owed  much  of 
its  origin  to  Mr.  Badgley,  and  was  fully  carried  out  in  opposition  to 
the  refusal  of  the  governor.  Lord  Gosford,  at  first  to  permit  it  to  be 
adopted.  The  constitutional  association  was  organized  as  well  for  the 
self-d^ence  of  the  British  inhabitent,  as  for  the  exposition  of  their 
views  and  sentiments  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  being  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  !^tish  connection;  but  none  of  these  objects  would  have 
availed  had  the  Canadas  continued  separate  provinces.  The  reunion 
of  the  Canadas  became  a  political  necessity,  as  the  sole  means  at  hand 
for  the  restoration  of  confidence  to  all  parties,  and  to  give  to  all  the 
inhabitants  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  constitutional  rights,  so 
soon  as  peace  and  order  should  be  restored.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Bodgley,  as  it  had  long  been  his  desire,  to  have  that  measure 
adopted,  and  ins  mind  and  pen  were  indefatigably  employed  for 
its  attainment.  By  public  and  private  correspondence,  by  writings 
in  the  public  journals,  and  by  addresses  from  the  association  itseu, 
that  great  object  was  kept  prominent  before  the  public  at  home 
and  lybroad,  and  at  last,  an  elaborate  address  from  ihe  association, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Badgley,  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
most  extensively  circulated  in  the  Canadas  and  Britain.    The 
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assoeiaiian,  impressed  witt  these  ▼lews,  ibsUy  determined  to  plaee 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  before  both  iinmehes  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Badgky  prepared 
the  address  whioh  was  adopted  by  the  aasocnation,  and  afterwmrds 
presented.  Mr.  Moffatt  and  him  were  also  selected  by  the  aasocia- 
tion  as  its  delates,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  addresses,  from  the 
Montreal  distnct,  with  instmotions  to  nrge  our  grievanoes  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  home  authorities,  iwd  especially  to  bring 
under  their  favorable  notice,  the  re*anion  of  the  Ganadas  at  the 
end  of  1837.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  England,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mofiatt,  he  at  once  commenoed  the 
duties  of  their  mission,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  the  del^ate  from 
Quebec,  not  arriving  till  some  weeks  after.  The  preyions  appoint- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Dorham,  as  lord  high  commissioner  for  the 
British  provinces  in  America,  with  almost  unlimited  powws,  aa  was 
supposed,  prevented,  to  some  extent,  the  fall  object  of  the  mission 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Badgley  and  Mr.  Moffatt.  The  addresses  to 
both  houses  of  Parliament  were,  however,  duly  presented,  and  that 
to  the  Queen,  was  received  very  graciously  by  her  Majesty.  Lord 
Glenelg  and  Sir  George  Grey,  the  colonial  secretaries,  placed 
those  gentlemen  in  immediate  and  direct  intercourse  with  Lord 
Durham,  who  received  their  communications  and  heard  the  expres- 
sion of  their  views  and  opinions  upon  Canadian  difficulties,  and 
particularly  upon  the  re^nnion  of  the  provinces.  At  his  request, 
elaborate  written  statements  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  him, 
explaining  and  expressing  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Lower  Oanada,  and  urging  upon  his  &yorable 
consideration  the  great  object  of  their  mission.  He  also  received 
from  them  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  composition  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  partial  representation  in 
the  Assembly.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  drafts  of  biUs  were 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  colonial  secretary  for  imperial 
legislation  lor  the  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  tenure,  in  the  island 
of  Montreal, — ^for  its  abolition  also  in  the  seigniories  generally 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  for  other  objects  which  were  deemed  to 
require  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  effect  of 
previous  legislators.  None  of  Uiese  matters  were  adopted  by  the 
colonial  office,  but  they  were  transmitted  to  Lord  Durham  for  his 
adiudication,  as  well  as  a  written  retunU  of  subjects  for  his  l<»d- 
ships  executive  as  well  as  legislative  action  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Stuart  did  not  reach  England  until  these  matters  had  been  accom- 
plished, but  having  been  directed  by  their  respective  associations 
to  delay  their  departure  for  some  time  longer,  Mr.  Badgley 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  with  the  colonial 
secretaries  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  with  Sir  J.  Stephen,  then  an 
under  secretary  in  that  department,  to  whom  all  colonial  details 
from  the  colonies  geneially  were  first  submitted^  before  ihey  feoeiTed 


ike  final  defeermimitioii  of  Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  G^ige  Orey. 
During  that  period,  the  delegates  availed  themselTea  of  their 
opportanitiee,  and  did  not  fiul  to  nrge  upon  the  department  objecte 
of  pablie  advantage  for  their  constitnents. 

Among  other  objects  of  impjortanoe,  having  applied  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  to  carry  oat  the  intentions  of  €leorge  III.,  for  the  grant 
of  a  tract  of  wild  land  from  the  erown  reserves  in  Lower  Canada, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  higher  branches  of 
ednoation,  Mr.  Badgle^  prepared  for  his  lordship  a  paper  upon 
the  educational  estabhshment  of  the  province,  whidi  he  caused 
to  be  printed  as  a  pamphlet  at  the  expense  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Badgley  and  Mr.  Stuart  also  interested  some  eminent  public 
men  in  London,  in  another  application  to  Lord  Glenelg,  upon  the 
snbject  of  learning  in  the  colony,  and  their  deputation  was  heard 
by  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  assisted 
by  Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Pakington,  and  others, 
members  of  the  Commons.  Lord  Glenelg,  unfortunately,  did  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  interfering  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  extra* 
ordinary  powers  given  to  Lord  Durham,  but  promised  to  urge  the 
subject  upon  the  high  commissioner's  &vorable  consideration.  Mr. 
Badgley  might  have  remained  permanently  in  England  at  that  time, 
having  been  offered*  a  place  in  the  colonial  office,  where  his  lordship 
said  he  thought  Mr.  Badgle/s  services  would  be  very  useful,  but  the 
expense  of  a  family  could  hardly  be  supported  on  the  salary  pro- 
posed, and  which  could  have  been  only  gradually  increased;  he  there- 
fore returned  to  Montreal  early  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  resumed 
the  labors  of  his  profession,  taking  but  little  further  interest  in 
politics,  after  reporting  to  the  association  the  extent  and  result  of  his 
labors,  and  receiving  their  unanimous  approbation  for  his  conduct. 
The  re-union  of  the  Canadas  did  take  place,  and  Lord  Durham  did 
finally  recommend  it,  although  as  well  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Badgley's 
intercourse  with  him  in  England,  as  at  a  hurried  interview  with 
him  at  Quebec,  after  his  return  to  Canada,  and  shortiy  before  his 
lordship's  final  departure  from  Quebec,  he  appeared  to  be  indis- 
posed to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson's  arrival  having  quieted  down  every- 
thing politically  in  the  province,  the  association  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Mr.  Badgley  again  established  himself  in  a  lucrative 
and  inereamng  practice,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  unsolicited 
offer  from  the  govemor-^neral,  of  the  offer  of  a  commissioner 
of  bankrapts  for  the  district  of  Montreal,  and  which  he  accepted 
in  1840  He  performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  after  two 
or  three  months,  as  sole  commissioner  until  July,  1844,  when  the 
amended  bankruptcy  act  came  into  operation,  and  he  was  induced, 
against  his  inclination,  to  take  the  office  of  circuit  judge,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  He  continued  to 
perfitHrm  the  duties  of  these  offioes  with  impatienoe,  until  his  resig- 
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nation  of  ihem  in  April,  1847,  a  few  daTB  after  wUch,  be  waa  again 
Bnrprised  by  tbe  unsolicited  offer  of  the  attorney-generakbip  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  snocesaion  to  Mr.  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Smitb,  open 
bis  and  Mr.  Draper's  retirement  from  their  reia|)ectiye  offices  of  attor- 
nies-general  for  Lower  and  for  Upper  Canada.  Although  peraonaUv 
unacquainted  with  even  an  individual  member  of  the  ministry  which 
he  was  invited  to  join,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer,  believ- 
ing that  he  could  have  no  personal  difficulty  in  performing  its  duties, 
and  also  knowing  that  it  would  serve  gently  to  break  any  descent, 
and,  in  an  honorable  and  favorable  manner,  from  his  former  position 
on  the  bench,  to  his  then  present  return  to  the  bar.  A  warm  election 
contest  awaited  Mr.  Badgley  in  the  county  of  Mississquoi,  in  which 
he  was  successful,  and,  in  May,  1847,  he  first  took  his  geat  as  a 
member  of  the  provincial  Parliament,  since  which  time,  he  continued 
in  Parliament  until  the  general  election  of  1855,  having  gained  a 
second  election  in  Mississquoi  in  1848,  and  his  fourth  election 
for  the  ciij  of  Montreal,  in  1851 ;  in  the  last,  he  defeated  the 
ministeriahst,  M.  Larocque,  and  the  Rouge  candidate,  M.  Papiaeau, 
as  fifty  years  before,  his  father  defeated  M.  Papineau's  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  B.  Vigor,  for  Montreal. 

The  conservative  feelings  and  sentiments  with  which  Mr. 
Badgley  had  regulated  his  political  notions  from  the  first,  accom- 
panied him  into  office,  and  into  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  have 
remained  unchanged,  always  wishing  him  to  avoid  extreme  and 
violent  means,  and  rather  to  adopt  and  support  such  as  promised 
advantageous  improvement  in  legislative,  or  increase  provincial 
prosperity,  from  whatever  source,  liberal  reform  or  conservative 
measures  might  come.  The  short  tenure  of  his  office  was  marked 
by  but  few  additions  to  the  stutute  books,  but  the  laws  for  sum- 
moning jurors,  the  establishment  of  county  municipalities,  in- 
stead of  parish  municipalities,  the  commutation  of  the  seigniorial 
tenure  and  the  crown  seigniories,  and  others  may  be  referred  to  for 
practical  objects  of  importance.  No  delay  was  idlowed  to  interfere 
with  the  claims  of  the  public  generally,  or  of  individuals  to  official 
consideratioD,  and,  at  his  departure  from  the  council  table,  no 
arrears  were  left  of  his  own  references,  nor  of  many  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  his  two  predecessors.  Mr.  Badgley  was 
the  last  attorney-general  in  lower  Canada,  who  himself  conducted 
the  business  of  the  criminal  terms.  In  his  place  in  Parliament,  he 
never  failed  to  support  honest  and  just  measjires,  but  captiofus  or 
deceptions  ones  were  invariably  opposed  From  the  first,  he  opposed 
the  financial  schemes  of  Mr.  Hinc&s,  and  especially  the  connectioD 
of  the  province  with  his  friends,  Messrs  Jackson  &  Co.,  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailroad  contract,  which  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
with  much  disfavor  and  dread,  although  he  was  most  friendly  dis- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Trunk  Bailroad  under 
proper  management  and  efficient  contract.    His  intercourse  with 
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his  fallow  members  of  the  AsBembly^  of  all  parties^  was  cordial  on 
his  part^  and  he  only  lays  olaim  to  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of 
maintaining  hia  own  opinions,  without  harshness  or  unnecessarily 
wounding  me  feeling  of  others.  During  several  sessions  of  ParUa- 
ment,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  private  bilk,  an  office 
la  which  temper  and  patience  are  frequently  tested,  but  he  main- 
tained the  rules  of  Parliament,  and,  thoi^gh  the  rights  of  parties 
were  closely  scrutinised,  and  the  demands  of  some  were  rejected, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  had  cast  blame  upon  him.  At  the 
dose  of  the  session  of  1854,  in  which  he  took  his  part  with  Sir 
Allan  MaeNab,  Honorable  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  others,  with  whom 
he  had  long  acted,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  public  life 
altogether,  the  time  and  expense  required  bein^  more  than  he 
oould  justifiably  withdraw  Arom  the  protection  and  support  of  his 
family,  and  he  intimated  to  his  friends  his  purpose,  especially  as 
he  perceived  that  party  ties  were  breaking  up,  and  others  would 
be  formed  in  which  he  could  not  altogether  concur;  but  upon  their 
remonstrance,  he  again  contested  Montreal  without  success,  but 
without  disappointment,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  county,  in 
which  he  would  have  succeeded.  In  January,  1855,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Lower  Canada,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  remains.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  Natural  History  Society  two  or  three  times,  and 
as  often  to  that  of  the  St.  G-eorge's  Society,  of  Montreal.  This  was 
some  years  since,  when  he  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  public. 
He  is  a  doctor  of  laws  of  McOill  and  Lennoxville  universities, 
and  has  been  for  some  years.  Grand  Master  of  Masons  for  Montreal. 


Right  Rev.  G.  J.  MOUNTAIN,  D.D-,  D.C.L., 

Lord  Bishop  or  Quebec. 

His  Lordship  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1789,  at  Norwich,  England.  He  early  accompanied  his 
&ther,  die  first  Anglican  bishop  in  Canada,  to  this  country  in  1798, 
and  thus  his  name  is  associated  with  the  earliest  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  this  province.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  Canada,  but  returned  shortly  after  to  receive  his  education, 
tnd  pursue  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  at  Trinity 
eoU^e,  in  1810.     Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  entered  holy 
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orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  2nd  of  Avgiut^  1812,  and 
priest  in  1813. 

His  first  senrioes,  in  connection  {[with  the  church,  were  directed 
to  this  diocese,  where  he  officiated  as  evenine  lecturer  to  the 
cathedral,  in  1814.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment 
of  rector  of  Fredrickton,  New  Brunswick,  and  continued  in  admin- 
istering there,  until  the  year  1817,  when  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Quebec,  and  bishop's  official.  His  career  henceforward  was  cer- 
tainly a  brilliart  one.  His  high  talents  were  apparently  foUj 
recognized  and  appreciated ;  for,  in  1821,  he  became  archdeaoon« 
and  in  1825  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Engknd  on  church  busi- 
ness. During  this  mission,  we  believe,  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Shortly  after  he  returned  he  was  made  examining  chaplain  to 
his  lordship,  JBishop  Stewart;  at  whose  desire  he  again  proceeded 
to  England,  in  1835,  on  business  connected  with  the  great  clei^ 
reserves'  question,  and  while  there  he  was^  on  the  14th  February, 
1836,  consecrated  bishop  of  Montreal ;  this  high  honor,  however 
his  lordship  would  have  declined,  had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  Bishop  Stewart.  The  most  active 
part  of  his  clencal  career  now  commenced.  He  had  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  charge  of  Lower  Canada  under  his  control,  Bishop 
Stewart  retaining  only  Upper  Canada,  so  that  all  the  labora  in 
Canada,  appertaining  to  the  Church  of  England,  fell  on  Bishop 
Mountain's  shoulders.  He  had  hardly  been  settled  iu  his  new 
bishopric,  when  Bishop  Stewart,  long  subject  to  ill  health,  retired 
from  Canada  altogether,  and  Br.  Mountain  administered  both  the 
bbhoprics  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  also  of  Western  Canada,  and 
the  north'West  district,  afi  far  as  Red  River  settlement,  and  that 
which  at  present  constitutes  the  bishopric  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land. 
He  continued  thus  situated  from  1836  to  1839,  when  the  diocese 
of  Toronto  was  established,  and  the  Right  Reverend  John  Strachan 
appointed  thereto.  He  then  continued  bishop  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  until  1850,  when  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Fulford  was 
appointed  to  the  latter  diocese.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  what  a  large 
tract  of  country  was  under  his  jurisdiction  for  a  lengthened  time, 
and  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  his  cares 
and  labors,  and  how  excellently  he  managed  all.  Indeed,  his  ac- 
tive mind  was  always  occupied  with  his  ecclesiastic  charge,  and 
his  attention  was  continually  engaged  with  the  great  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  him.  Few  will  dispute  that  scarcely  ever 
has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  colonial  bishop  to  have  so  extensive  a 
diocese.  How  exceedingly  laborious  must  have  been  the  travelling 
east  and  west,  and  far  west,  when  steamboats  or  railroads^were  not 
known. 

In  1850,  when  the  diocese  had  become  actually  too  large  to  admin- 
ister under  hb  unaided  hands,  and  when  Dr.  Fulford  was  ap- 
pointed to  Montreal,  Bishop  Mountain  assumed  his  present  title  of 
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bishop  of  Quebec,  and  bis  present  diocese  is  still  a  very  consider- 
able one,  seeine  that  it  runs  from  the  Eastern  Townships  doim  to 
the  extreme  end  of  Gasp^,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  to  Labrador  on  the  northern. 

In  1844  his  lordship  visited  Red  River,  which  was  a  long  and 
toilsome  journey  in  those  days.  On  his  trip  thither  he  was  inspired 
by  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  picturesque  scenery  abound- 
ing on  his  way,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  wrote  macy  of 
those  admired  pieces  contained  in  his  Songs  ofiht  Wtldemess,  pub- 
lished in  London,  1846. 

In  1858,  he  visited  England  to  meet  the  bishop  of  Australia  and 
confer  on  subjects  of  synodical  action  in  colonial  churches.*  On  this 
occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  D.O.L.  at  Oxford..  He  visited 
the  Magdalen  Isknds  in  1850-3-6-9;  and  in  his  present  advanced  age 
of  seventy-two,  this  year,  we  find  the  venerable  old  eectleman  travel- 
lin&r  down  to  the  cold  and  rigid  regions  of  Labrador,  for  the  good 
of  liis  church,  ftirnishing  significant  proof  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  how  much  he  has  the  welfiire  of  it  at  heart. 

He  ia  well  and  deservedly  remembered  by  many  for  the  active 
part  he  took  in  ministering  to  the  fever-Suricken  emigrants  at  GTrosse 
Isle,  in  1849,  where  he  served,  taking  the  place  ot  his  son  (Rev. 
A.  W.  Mountain,)  as  also  during  the  fearful  time  of  the  cholera  of 
1832-4.  To  him  disease  had  no  terrcrs;  no  dangers.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  his  holy  office  he  waa  regardless  of  all  things  save  his 
duty. 

Bishop  Mountain  is  also  the  founder  of  Bishop's  college,  Len- 
Doxville,  and  of  the  Church  Society,  organizations  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  had  to  labor  long  and  faithfully.  He  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  see  them  in  their  present  flourishing  condition, 
and  compare  them  with  what  they  were  a  few  years  since. 

We  may  mention  here  as  an  exemplification  of  what  noble  and 
endearing  qualities  his  character,  his  piety,  and  his  seal  are  consti- 
tuted, that  ambition  or  longing  for  worlaly  distinctions  or  emolu- 
ments does  not  essentially  belong  to  him.  He  has  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  income  in  behalf  of  our  Canadian  church,  and  in 
relieving  the  distressed.  When  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Canada 
was  offered  to  him  a  short  time  since,  he  respectfully  declined  the 
honor ;  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  he  would  not  accept  the  office 
when  he  could  not  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  it. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  learned  and  highly  gifted,  as  his 
numerous  charges,  sermons  and  addresses  will  prove.  And  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  he  is  much  loved  and  venerated  throughout 
bis  diocese.  When  his  venerable  and  slightly  bended  figure  ascends 
the  pulpity  a  circumstance  now  less  frequently  witnessed  than  for- 
merly, he  attracts  universal  attention,  and  during  his  discourse  is 
listened  to  by  all.  His  earnest  and  pathetic  voice  and  manner 
mresB  a  deep  conviction  of  his  zeal  and  eamostn^ss. 
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Bight  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.T.,  G.C.B. 

The  Rioht  Honobablb  Jambs  B&uob,  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kinoardine,  Baron  Bmoe  of  KinloflS  and  of  Tony,  in  Ae  peerage 
of  Scotland,  and  Baron  Elgin  of  Elgin,  in  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  ia  of  the  noble  noose,  wmoh  is  chief  of  tihe  Boyal 
Scottish  fiunily  of  Bmce.  Of  his  immediate  progeniton,  the  fret 
peer  was  Sir  Edward  Bmce  of  KinlosS;  who  was  appointed  a  Lord 
of  Session,  in  1597,  and  was  accredited  by  James  VI.  in  IdOO  to 
the  oonrt  of  Elisabeth,  to  congratalate  her  on  the  anppreanoo  of 
Essex's  rebellion,  and,  by  his  excellent  diplomacy,  did  so  much  to 
pave  the  way  to  a  peaceable  succession  by  the  Scottish  Monarch 
to  the  English  throne,  that  on  his  return  he  wpa  created  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  in  1601,  as  Baron  Bruce,  of  Kinloss,  in  the  coonty  of 
Elgin.  Accompanying  ELing  James  to  England,  on  his  acoeesioo, 
Lord  Bruce  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  master  of  the  rolls. 
He  was  succeeded  one  after  the  other  by  two  of  his  sons,  the  latter 
of  whom,  Thomas,  the  third  baron,  was  created  in  1633,  Bari  of 
Elgin,  and  an  English  peer,  as  Baron  Bruce,  of  Whorlton,  in  the 
county  of  York.  The  fourth  earl  died,  without  surviving  male 
issue,  in  1747,  and  the  &mily  honors  reverted  to  his  relative  and 
namesake,  Charles,  Earl  of  Kincardine,  a  descendant  of  the  third 
son  of  Edward,  Lord  Bmce  above  mentioned,  in  whom  the  two 
dignities  were  united.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death,  in  1771, 
by  his  eldest  son,  William  Robert,  who  died  in  a  few  months,  and 
whose  Countess  filled  the  office  of  governess  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  The  title  devolv^  on  his  brother,  Thomas, 
well  known  as  the  nobleman,  who,  while  ambassador  extraordinaiy 
in  Turkey,  collected  and  transported  to  England  the  series  of  reHos 
of  ancient  sculpture,  now  forming  part  of  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  His 
lordship  married,  secondly,  in  1810,  Etizabeth,  youngest  da^hter 
of  James  Townsend  Oswald,  Esquire,  of  Bunnikeir,  Fifeshire,  of 
which  marriage  the  present  peer  was  the  eldest  son,  havine  been 
born  in  1811.  He  completed  his  education  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  first  class  in  classics  in  1832,  and  was  sub- 
sequently a  fellow  of  Mereton  college.  In  1841,  he  married 
Ehzabeth  Mary,  only  chOd  of  Charles  Lennox  Cumming  Bruee, 
M.P.,  who  died  in  1848.  In  1841,  he  was  elected  member  for 
Southampton,  but  did  not  long  occupy  that  position,  as  in 
November  of  that  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  title. 
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Id  Mareh,  1842,  die  Barl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  uid 
secretuy-of-etate  for  the  oolonies,  appointed  him  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  he  carried  on  the  ^oYcrnment  of  that  oofeny  with 
great  Bucoess  daring  a  very  critical  and  troubled  period  of  ita 
history.  In  1846,  Lord  £Igin  waa  promoted  to  the  governor- 
generalship  of  Canada,  snoceeding  Lord  Metcalfe,  whom  he  had 
also  followed  at  Jamaica.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
condaoted  the  aflPairs  of  this  great  dependency,  is  well  known  and 
folly  recognized,  both  in  England  and  this  countiy.  Lord  Elgin 
having  obtained  the  credit  of  having  consolidated  and  united  the 
somewhat  discordant  ^litical  and  social  elements  of  the  two 
provincea,  of  which  thia  country  is  composed,  eradicated  many 
evils  and  abuses,  and  placed  the  aflUra  of  the  province  in  the  moat 
perfect  and  proi4>erous  condition.  Indeed,  his  lordship  is  justly 
reoogniied  as  one  of  the  beat  and  ablest  of  the  governors  that 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  this  great  country.  His  services  here 
entitled  him  to  a  large  share  of  our  graUtude,  and  his  name  to  be 
enshrined  on  the  brightest  paee  of  our  history,  if  we  were  onlv  to 
spei^  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  which  assuredly  owes  its  existence  to  his  great  genius  and 
ability,  but  almost  everything  we  witness  in  Canada  of  any 
greatness,  bears  some  impress  of  his  fostering  care  and  management : 
the  public  works,  the  post-office,  the  clergy  reserves,  the  navigation 
laws,  the  normal  and  model  schools  of  the  country,  agriculture  and 
agricultural  societies,  and  exhibitions,  all  these  have  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  his  lordship's  government,  are  the  productions 
of  his  noble  mind ;  or  we  are  indebted  for  their  existence  to  the 
powerful  party  which  Lord  Elgin  called  into  office  to  administer 
the  affiurs  of  the  country.  As  to  the  rebellion  losses  bill,  which 
aahappily  caused  such  deep  and  bitter  feeling  to  be  displayed, 
we  are  confident,  that  at  this  present  day,  the  very  men  who  were 
loudest  in  condemning  him  for  the  course  he  pursued,  would  now 
that  time  has  intervened,  and  they  have  been  enabled  calmly  and 
dispasaiooately  to  survey  the  bearings  of  the  case,  be  the  very  first 
to  applaud  his  resolution  and  determination  in  carrying  out  a 
measure,  which  had  been  resolved  on  by  his  ministry,  and  demanded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
only  time  and  the  only  measure,  that  caused  Lord  Elgin  to  be  at 
variance  with  any  part  of  the  community.  The  result  has  proved 
that  he  was  right ;  his  policy  was  supported  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Queen,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  riots  and  scenes  which  took  place,  and  the  public 
leeling  exhibited  against  him,  they  desired  him  to  remain  and 
govern  the  country  for  a  short  time  longer.  He  did  remain,  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  his  country,  and  conformed  to  the  Queen's 
eommand,  and  his  remaining  produced  the  happiest  results  for  the 
country's  welfare,  and  the  people's  good }  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
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on  hia  departure,  the  whole  popnhtion  of  the  prorinee  ezpresMd 
a  general  r^pret  that  he  oonld  not  remain  always  with  na.  A  high 
aenae  of  dnlnr,  and  a  prompting  that  hia  serrieee  wonld  befiire  long 
be  required  m  a  higher  and  more  important  capadtj,  and  perhaps 
the  thought  of  future  honor  and  preferment  indnoeid  him  to  leave 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854,  and  return  to  Bngland. 
Lord  Elgin  took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affiurs  at  home ;  on 
one  ocoaaion  he  addreaaed  the  Houae  of  Lorda  with  very  great 
ability  and  power,  during  a  debate  of  intereat  and  importance. 
The  aelection  of  Lord  Elgin  aa  ambaesador  extraordinaiy  and 
plenipotentiary  for  the  arrangement  of  the  oontroversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ohina,  waa  what  might  have  been  expected, 
his  lordahip'a  talent  for  dealing  with  troubloua  and  complicated 
exigenoiea  haying  been  twice  teated  and  approved.  The  course 
taken  by  him  in  aending  the  troopa,  destined  for  the  Chinese 
expedition  to  Calcutta,  on  hia  learning  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  in  India,  and  hia  proceeding  thither  himself,  to  afford 
his  aid  and  counsel,  have  been  fully  appreciated.  His  subsequent 
management  of  the  diplomatic  proceedings,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  with  China,  waa  auite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
would  have  had  a  different  resuK  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
had  been  governed  by  the  rule  of  conduct  which  prevaila  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  except  the  Celestial  Empire. 
His  subsequent  proceedings  (after  signing  the  Chinese  treaty),  in 
proceeding  to  Japan,  and  boldly  entering  the  harbor  of  tfeddo, 
from  which  foreigners  had  always  been  rigidly  excluded,  and 
obtaining  important  commercial  privileges  for  his  countrymen  by 
the  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  the  Japanese  on  August  26, 
1858,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  and  honor,  and  drew  forth 
the  encomiums  of  the  whole  people.  He  returned  to  England,  in 
May,  1859,  and  a  short  time  after.  Lord  Palmerston,  being  called 
on  for  the  second  time  to  form  a  government.  Lord  Elgin  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  holding  the  somewhat  incongruous 
office,  considering  the  antecedents  of  hia  public  life,  of  postmaster 
general.  Thia  however  he  vacated  in  the  beginning  of  1860,  to 
proceed  a  aeeond  time  to  China  aa  our  plenipotentiary;  in  the  paaaage 
out  aa  such,  he  and  Baron  Gros,  had  a  very  miraculous  escape  in 
the  Maiabar,  which  was  wrecked  when  near  India,  losing  all  their 
personal  effects,  besides  their  credentials,  &c. 

Hb  late  services  in  the  east,  and  Uie  vigorous  and  determined 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  conclude  a  second  and  more 
lasting  treaty  with  China,  are  too  highly  appreciated  and  known 
for  us  to  recapitulate.  Let  it  auffice,  that  the  whole  nation  rang 
with  praiaea  of  hia  name,  which  waa  extolled  and  eulogiaed  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  returned  to  England,  only  a  short  time 
since,  and  does  not  as  yet  hold  afay  public  appointment ;  but  it  is 
generally  believed,  nay  it  waa  publicly  annoTOoed;  only  a  abort 
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time  sinoe,  that  he  would  sneoeed  Burl  Ganningy  as  the  next 
governor-general  of  India. 

Lord  Elgin  is  a  knight  of  the  Thistle  aind  a  dyil  grand  oroaa 
of  the  Bath.  In  1846,  he  was  married^  for  the  aeoond  time,  to 
Lady  Maria  Louisa,  eldest  sorviTing  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Dorham,  and  has  issue  several  children. 

We  append  to  this  brief  sketch  of  this  great  nobloman's  career, 
the  speech  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Ghagow,  delivered  in  1856,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  noble  earl  being  presented  with  the  ireedom  of 
that  city.    It  is  a  jnst  ez{KNsition  of  his  services  :— 

The  Lord  Provost  occupied  the  chair.  On  rising  he  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord  and  gentle 
men, — ^It  is  only,  I  believe,  because  of  the  ezigenoies  of  the  public 
service  that  the  citixens  of  Glasgow  have  missed  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming,  about  this  time,  and  enrolling  among  themselves  as 
an  honorary  member,  a  galknt  general — a  native  of  this  district — 
whose  ability  and  important  services  are  connected  with  events 
that  have  affected  various  countries  in  Europe,  as  well  as  our  vast 
empire  in  Asia.  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  feel  as  I  do,  that  no 
sword  of  honor  was  ever  more  worthily  won  by  a  commander  than 
that  one  will  be,  which,  as  a  candid  homage  on  the  part  of  this 
community,  will  soon  be  sent  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  May  the 
veteran  still  have  long  life  to  wear  it !  It  will  never  be  drawn 
from  its  scabbard  without  advantage  to  our  common  country.  But, 
my  lord,  inasmuch  ss  the  extensive  dominion,  to  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  belong,  has  many  and  very  various  exigencies,  so  does 
she  open  to  her  sons  various  modes  of  usefulness,  and  divers  paths 
to  renown.  I  am  not  here,  certainly,  to  institute  comparisons,  nor 
to  weigh  in  a  balance  the  merits  of  services,  each  of  which  can 
boast  of  a  long  succession  of  illustrious  names,  who  have  never 
stood  toward  each  other  in  an  attitude  of  jealousy,  but  have  been 
rather  all  spurred  on  bv  the  honorable  emulation  to  deserve  well 
of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  you  will  permit  me,  as  a 
civilian,  to  say,  that  I  would  not  myself  be  disposed  to  rank  even 
the  perfect  commander — ^the  man  who  has  done  the  most  to  widen 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire-^bove  him  who,  by  precept  and 
example,  has  taught  us  the  difficult  art  of  governing  witli 
beneficence.  Of  this,  my  lord,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  large  assembly — ^there  is  not  an  intelligent  own  in  our 
oommnnity — ^who  does  not  heartily  join  the  corporation  in  offering 
homage  to  services  like  yours — services  which,  in  every  respect, 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  true  principles  of  colonial 
government,  which  in  both  instances  were  given  to  your  country, 
on  veiT  critical  occasions,  which  are  associated  in  the  one  case 
with  the  only  gleam  of  prosperity  that  has  recently  visited  our 
principal  island  in  the  West  &dies,  and  which,  in  the  other  case, 
issued  in  rescuing  one  of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the 
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British  Crown,  from  eonfiision  and  disaffection — in  implanting 
loyalty  where  you  found  faction  and  dlBtmst ;  and  in  establishing 
tiiat  security  for  the  future,  which,  in  countries  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  consolidation  of 
sound  constitutional  goyemment  within,  and  the  establishment  of 
generous  and  just  commercial  relations  with  foreign  states.  If  I 
take  occasion,  in  thb  meeting,  gentlemen,  to  enter  somewhat  in 
detail,  on  the  special  character  of  Lord  Elgin's  services,  you  wOl 
not  suppose,  I  am  sure,  that  I  imagine  these  services  to  be  unknown, 
far  less  that  I  indulge  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  utter  some 
mere  eulogy  on  his  lordship.  I  shall  trespass  on  your  time  and 
attention  with  a  widely  different  object.  1  wish  the  whole  countiy 
to  be  aware  what  those  principles  of  goYemment  are  which  this 
second  city  of  the  empire  has  seen  fit  to  stamp  witii  the  highest 
approbation  it  can  bestow;  and  I  wish  it  further  to  be  understood, 
on  the  part  of  our  colonies,  how  their  permanent  connection  with 
Great  Britun  may  (in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world)  be 
made  practically  to  coniport  with  their  own  highest  welfare.  At 
the  period  when  Lord  Elgin— then  a  very  young  man — ^was  named 
governor  of  Jamaica,  the  British  West  Indies  had  in  no  way  escaped 
from  the  uncertainties  and  embarrassments  inseparable  from  negro 
emancipation.  His  lordship  had  to  contend,  indeed,  with  two 
causes  of  evil — one  of  which  had  become  almost  chronic ;  while 
tile  other,  as  we  all  trust  only  temporary,  was  also  very  serions. 
The  first  of  these  causes  lay  in  the  very  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  You  are  probably  aware, 
gentiemen,  that  so  ftr  from  the  power  of  the  colonial  legislature 
being  confined  within  the  sphere  of  duties  occupying  our  House 
of  Commons,  it  engrossed  a  large  share  of  what  belongs  at  home 
to  the  executive ;  and  the  consequence  has  always  been,  in  times 
of  financial  and  commercial  pressure,  disastrous  collisions  between 
the  assembly  and  the  governor — ^antagonism  instead  of  co-operation 
and  confidence — and  on  occasions,  a  state  of  affairs  so  grievous,  that 
at  a  recent  pmod,  a  British  ministiy  thought  itself  justified  in 
going  the  perilous  length  of  proposing  to  suspend  the  Assembly's 
functions.  Now,  I  shall  say  that  if  this  case  had  always  been  met 
by  the  prudence  and  sagacity  manifested  by  Lord  Elgin,  no  such 
remedy  would  even  have  been  thought  of,  for  no  crisis  so  painful 
could  ever  have  occured.  It  appears  from  his  lordship's  despatches 
that  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  the  island  he  had  resolved 
that  no  conceivable  exigency  should  induce  him  to  strain  any 
attribute  of  his  office  one  hair-breadth  beyond  the  line  of  clear 
and  recognized  legality.  Be  the  limitations  of  that  office  incon- 
venient as  they  might,  or  however  unworkable  and  prejudicial,  the 
unwonted  functions  of  that  Assembly,  it  was  enough  for  him  that 
the  existing  condition  of  things  had  been  recognised  by  imperial 
statute,  and  he  determined  that^  as  long  as  he  ruled,  no  fear  or 
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distrust  should  exeite  the  Assembly,  that  directly  or  indirectly,  he 
would  encroach  by  one  iota  on  its  privileges.  I  need  not  say 
gentlemen,  that  the  maxim  I  have  now  alluded  to  ought  to  be 
revered  as  a  golden  rule,  by  every  administrator  within  our  whole 
empire.  It  is  the  only  maxim  on  the  ground  of  which  we  can 
demand  in  return  the  confidence  of  our  colonists,  and  their  aid  in 
removing  what  is  defective  from  their  peculiar  institutions.  It  is 
not  a  maxim  inconsistent  with  every  necessary  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  governor,  in  asserting  the  rights  and  the  dignity  with 
which  his  office  has  been  surrounded  bv  British  law — a  truth 
most  fully  established  by  Lord  Elgin  himself,  when,  after  his 
transference  to  a  higher  and  still  more  arduous  position,  he  showed 
that  no  responsibility  laid  on  by  law,  would  find  him  inadeauate 
when  resolution  was  necessary — I  mean  when  in  our  great  North 
American  domioions,  through  a  rare  combination  of  wise  boldness 
and  firm  moderation,  he  conducted  a  large  state  through  the  throes 
of  a  virtual  revolution,  without  requiring  to  overlook  or  abridge 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  a  single  man.  The  success,  gentle- 
men, of  this  policy  in  Jamaica  was  complete ;  confidence  between 
governor  and  assembly  became  the  order  of  the  day,  instead  of 
the  old  distrust;  and  his  lordship  obtained  thereupon  the  full 
influence  due  to  an  enlightened  man,  in  his  high  station,  to  aid  by 
his  counsel,  and  even  to  guide  indirectly,  those  all-important 
movements  required  to  constitute  anew  the'  industrial  relations  of 
the  West  Indies.  I  am  not  disposed  certainly  to  enter  now  on  the 
vexed  and  difficult  question  to  which  I  have  just  referred ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  my  assertion,  that  a  statement  of 
every  sound  principle,  on  which  as  a  basis  their  relations  can  be 
reconstmcted — ^that  every  temperate  warning  against  confidence  in 
schemes  aHke  impracticable  and  delusive  may  be  found  in  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  period  of  his  government,  I  have 
called  a  gleam  of  prosperity  to  Jamaica.  Truer  conceptions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  could  work  together  for  their  common  good 
were  taken  possession  of  both  by  planter  and  negro ;  the  exports  of 
the  island  were  accordingly  gradually  but  steadily  increasing,  and 
I  believe  the  progress  would  have  been  uninterrupted,  had  not 
commercial  interests  there  been  obliged  to  undergo  so  soon  that 
other  serious,  but,  I  believe,  inevitable,  overturn,  occasioned  by 
the  famous  sugar  bills.  This  fine  colony  has  indeed  been  severely 
tried.  But,  for  one,  I  shall  not  distrust  the  elasticity  of  her 
resources.  Through  the  energy  of  the  system  so  auspiciously 
commenced  before  1848,  she  must  revive  again;  and  she  will 
revive,  as  the  noble  lord  believed  and  predicted,  through  the 
influence  of  capital  in  economising  labor,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  elevating  the  station,  by 
increasing  the  reward,  and  stimulating  the  best  ambition  of  the 
laborer.     But;  gentlemen^  I  must  hasten  to  Lord  Elgin's  career  in 
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Canada — a  career  which,  eyen  in  times  much  more  prolific  of  great 
men  than  ours,  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  statesman. 
I  have  no  hesitation,  gentlemen,  in  venturing  the  assertion,  that 
the  period  of  Lord  Elgin's  administration  of  our  greatest  North 
American  dependency,  must  rank  in  history,  as  the  epoch  of  the 
establishment  there  of  constitutional  practices  and  law.  I  need 
not,  I  am  aware,  recall  to  the  audience  I  now  address  either  the 
fact  of  that  unhappy  Canadian  rebellion,  or  those  remarkable 
efforts,  by  an  illustrious  nobleman,  towards  whom  the  affections  of 
the  city  of  Olasgow  are  not  now  expressed  for  the  first  time — I 
mean  the  late  Lord  Durham — efforts  to  discover  and  explain 
principles,  by  which  all  rival  interests  in  that  extensive  territory 
might  be  conciliated,  and  disaffection  finally  destroyed.  The  socijJ 
disorganissation  consequent  on  the  rebellion,  rendered  it  impossible, 
however,  for  a  time  to  bring  those  principles  into  action.  Lord 
Durham's  successor,  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  shrank  from  the 
effort;  and  even  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  next  governor,  was  obliged  to 
trust  for  the  support  of  his  authority  to  his  alliance  with  ooe 
political  party.  The  honor  of  proclaiming  practically  to  the 
Canadas  that,  as  the  Crown  of  England  knows  nothing  of  party 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  it  desires  to 
bear  itself  with  impartial  sovereignty  through  all  its  empire — ^this 
high  privilege,  gentlemen,  was  reserved  for  Lord  Elgin.  I 
consider  it  extremely  fortunate  that  our  colonial  secretary  at  the 
time  was  Earl  Orey.  We  may  think  Earl  Orey  has  erred  some- 
times ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  his  integrity  and  seal 
to  uphold  uninjured  the  cause  of  British  constitutional  liberty,  the 
son  has  never  been  unworthy  of  his  renowned  sire.  Sustained, 
unwaveringly,  by  this  nobleman,  Lord  Elgin  boldly  threw  off  the 
shackles  which  had  confined  the  sympaUiies  and  impaired  the 
influence  of  all  former  governors.  He  emphatically  told  the 
people  and  politicians  of  Canada,  that,  as  has  long  been  the 
case  here,  they  must  fight  for  ascendancy  in  their  free  Assembly ; 
and  that,  for  himself,  he  had  to  look  to  Canada,  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  any  section  or  division  of  it.  You  recollect,  gentle- 
men, that  famous  saying  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — <  The  battle 
of  the  constitution  must  be  lost  or  won  in  the  polling  booths.' 
For  the  first  time  this  was  effectively  proclaimed  in  Canada. 
Well,  as  we  all  remember,  the  old  party — the  former  ascendancy 
party — ^was  placed  in  a  clear  minority  in  the  Canadian  Assembly, 
Lord  Elgin  did  not  attempt,  as  his  predecessors  would  have  done, 
either  to  bolster  up  the  minority,  or  to  overlook  their  defeat;  but 
acting  as  Queen  Victoria  has  ever  acted,  he  formed  a  new  ministry 
out  of  the  party  that  had  prevailed.  I  shall  not  go,  my  lords,  into 
statements  concerning  the  painfbl  discontents  that  ensued,  aggra- 
vated, unfortunately,  by  the  concomitance  of  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  my  humble  tribute  to  the 
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manly  forbearance,  and  that  high  oonfidenoe  in  the  ultimate  suocesB 
of  right  and  jiiBtice,  which  then  animated  you.  Riote,  than  which 
many  less  ones  have  been  the  occasion  of  coup  cPitat^  your  lordship 
quelled  by  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law.  And  your  triumpn 
as  been  such  as  few  statesmen  are  privileged,  within  so  short  a 
space,  to  realize  or  enjoy.  Tou  had  the  gratification  to  receive 
allerwards  from  the  mayor  and  chief  citizens  of  Montreal,  the  most 
impressive  testimony  they  could  bear  to  the  wisdom  of  a  course 
which  resulted  at  first  in  what  they  esteemed  a  deep  humiliation ; 
and  you  realized  yet  more — ^you  felt  entitled  to  say,  on  bidding 
farewell  to  the  provinces,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  British  party, 
or  a  French  party,  no  longer  a  party  of  patriots  and  a  party  of 
annexationists,  but  a  great,  prosperous  and  united  population, 
gladly  acknowledging  the  benefit  secured  to  them  by  their  con- 
nection with  a  parent  state,  which  neither  seeks  nor  can  retain 
authority,  unless  through  the  influence  and  diffusion  of  her  own 
beneficent  institutions.  But,  gentlemen,  it  fell  to  Lord  Elgin  to 
accomplish  yet  more.  Not  only  was  he  the  instrument  of  what  I 
may  justly  call  nationalizing  the  Canadas,  but  he  also  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bestow  on  their  external  relations  that  established 
security,  without  which  internal  progress  is  not  possible  in  any 
state.  The  only  country  with  which  our  North  American  colonies 
were  likely  to  come  into  collision  is,  of  course,  that  powerful 
republic  now  stretching  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence almost  to  the  Isthmus ;  and  I  dare  say,  I  need  not  quote 
multitudes  of  facts  to  convince  you,  that  when  a  quarrel  with 
neighbors  can  be  picked,  our  trans-atlantic  cousins  are  pretty  apt  to 
find  out  the  way  of  doing  it.  The  fact  in  this  case  is,  that  a  sort 
of  smouldering  hostility  had  existed  so  long  between  the  two  states, 
as  to  have  become  nearly  permanent — ^their  peace  being  little  more 
than  an  armed  suspicion ;  and  Lord  Elgin  may  tell  us,  as  he  has 
already  done  in  his  despatches,  how  fatal  was  such  a  condition  of 
aflUirs  to  the  progress  of  order  and  industry  in  Canada,  how  it 
encouraged  the  disaffected,  alarmed  the  timid,  and  impaired  upon 
'change,  the  security  of  investment.  Gentlemen — thanks  to  our 
noble  visitor — ^this  condition  if  irritation  has  passed  for  ever,  the 
true  questions  that  gave  occasion  to  ite  activity,  having  received 
at  his  hands  their  definite  settlement.  The  dispute  about  the 
boundary  exists  no  longer;  and  the  other  cause  of  perpetual 
uneasiness,  and  which  even  more  than  the  former  menaced  collision, 
our  ever-recurring  quarrel  about  the  fisheries — ^has  been  removed 
by  a  commercial  treaty,  reciprocity,  conceived  and  carried  out,  on 
our  part  at  least,  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  policy. 
Is  it  any  marvel,  then,  that  travellers  are  now  telling  us  of  the 
recent  astonishing  strides  of  the  Canadas  in  every  line  of  social 
improvement  ?  Is  it  astonishing  that,  instead  of  a  sluggish  and 
/dbtraeted  eon^^y  that  used  to  offer  a  humbling  contrast  to  the 
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stir  and  energy  of  the  States,  we  find  a  territory  teeming  with 
enterprisey  angmenting  in  wealth  at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  the 
highest  known  with  the  Union  ?  External  dangers  annihilated, 
internal  animosities  removed,  constitutional  liberty  confirmed,  in 
its  broadest  acceptation,  what  remained  for  our  hardy  colonists  but 
to  turn  their  energy  to  the  culture  of  their  inexhaustible  soil,  to 
that  extension  of  a  trade  now  secured  from  the  infinence  of 
fiuctuating  laws,  and  to  build  up  a  state  which,  for  order  and  every 
element  of  high  civilization,  shall  be  worthy  the  parent  firom 
which  it  sprung — ^that  parent  whose  greatest  glory  is,  that  on  no 
spot  of  its  wide  domain  has  slavery  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of 
its  tunted  foot !  Happy  for  our  countrymen  in  Canada  that,  when 
they  entered  on  a  career  so  auspicious,  they  had  among  them  a 
nobleman  like  Lord  Elgin  to  counsel  and  hie  them  on !  No  agency 
of  any  value  in  furtherance  of  moral  and  material  progress  appear 
to  have  escaped  his  attention  or  to  have  grown  feeble  for  want  of 
countenance  at  his  hands.  If  I  were  to  inform  you  of  his  practical 
efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  of  his  earnest  encouragement  of 
canals  and  railroads,  I  shall  only  weary  you.  Canada  likewise 
owes  to  his  administration  a  boon  we  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  ourselves,  viz.,  a  system  of  public  education  that  in  nowise 
intermeddles  with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  all  those  vexing 
ecclesiastical  questions,  which  ever  and  anon  start  up  under 
various  forms  to  perplex  and  trouble  us,  have,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  clergy  reserves,  received  their  gutettu.  *  When'  says  his 
lordship,  in  one  of  his  last  despatches,  the  ''irritation  with  which 
transitions  are  unhappily  attended  shall  have  entirely  passed 
away,  it  is  not  improbable  the  Canadians  will  acknowledge  the 
advantage  they  have  derived  from  the  steady  application  of  sound 
principles  to  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  and  that  they  will 
look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  period  at  which  they  began  to 
feel  that  the  practical  interests  they  have  in  common  are  more 
important  than  those  which  divide  them,  and  that  faithful 
allegiance  to  the  crown  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
those  faculties  and  the  indulgence  of  those  aspirations  which,  in 
communities  as  in  individuals,  are  proper  to  maturity/  We, 
gentlemen,  shall  not  repeat  this  modest  hope,  we  shall  rather,  with 
one  voice,  assure  his  lordship  that  services  like  his  are  alrendy 
recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  entitle  him  to  be 
called  a  lasting  benefactor  of  his  race.  I  trust,  Lord  Elgin, 
that  I  shall  not  be  thought  chargeable  with  the  presumptioo 
of  supposing  the  bare  outline  I  have  now  given  of  the  events 
characterising  your  lordship's  administration  amounts  to  a  full 
representation  of  what  this  country  owes  to  you.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  am  sure  I  have  stated  enough  to  entitle  me  to  ask 
from  every  one  now  present  a  most  candid  approval  of  the  step 
taken  by  our  corporation.     My  lord,  it  is  an  old  saying — L  tmst 
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Dot  quite  a  trne  one — ^that  gratitade^  in  the  oommon  aooeptatioQi 
means  to  some  extent  thankfulness  for  favors  that  have  been 
reoeiyed,  bat  also^  and  much  more,  the  expression  of  an  expecta- 
tion that  many  more  favorable  are  to  be  received.  I  do  not  like  the 
moralist  who  gave  this  definition ;  neither  do  I  like  his  morality. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  lordship  that  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  which,  welcoming  you  as  an  honorary  Glasgow  burgess, 
rests  on  the  conviction  that  you  are  destined  to  perform  other  and 
still  greater  services  to  the  firitbh  empire,  whatever  may  be  the 
occasion  or  the  theatre  of  these  services — whether  as  ruler  of  some 
wide  and  more  important  domain  than  even  our  North  American 
possessions,  whether  as  a  colonial  minister,  with  the  power  to  enforce 
the  general  adoption  of  principles  whose  value  you  have  proved, 
or  in  whatever  capacity  it  may  seem  advisable  to  the  crown  to 
require  your  efforts — ^we  are  confident  that  these  efforts  will  be 
most  ably  given  and  expended,  in  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of 
progress  and  liberty  U  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  momentous  crisis  in  which 
we  find  at  present  European  afiidrs.  The  contest,  as  I  understand 
it,  on  our  parts,  is  on  a  great  scale ;  and,  with  a  few  necessary 
differences,  virtually  that  in  which  Lord  £lgin  fought  and 
triumphed  in  Canada.  We  are  not  seeking  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs,  or  the  natural  powers  of  any  state ;  but  we  are  in 
arms  to  declare  that  the  overwhelming  ambition  of  Russia  must 
cease  to  weigh  as  an  influence  on  other  countries,  to  check  the 
advancement  of  popular  rights  there,  and  to  paralyze  their  energies 
in  commerce.  I  confess  I  am  beginning  to  be  doubtful  if  the 
period  of  settlement  has  yet  arrived ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very 
sure,  that  the  enlightened  and  recent  governor-general  of  the 
Canadas  will  be  found  one  of  the  men  who  will  not  counsel  the 
laying  down  our  arms,  unless  the  treaty  of  peace  will  justify  the 
war,  unless  security  for  the  future  shall  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe.  My  lord  and  gentlemen,  I  have  too 
long  detained  you.  I  have  now  only  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
th/e  corporation,  that  your  lordship  will  accept  the  box  and  the 
burgess  ticket  it  contains.  You  will  not  value  it  slightly,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  tribute  paid  to  you  by  a  city  which  majr  fairly  rank  as 
the  second  in  the  empire — ^a  city  whose  interests  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  therefore  very  great,  and 
which,  as  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  has  intelligence 
enough  to  enable  it  to  estimate  rightly  the  services  of  men  who, 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  that  prosperity,  have  labored  with  good 
effect,  and  deserved  well."  (His  lordship,  during  the  delivery  of 
his  speech^  was  frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause.) 
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ANDEEW  STUART,  Esq. 

The  following  notice  of  this  distingoished  jurist  is  from  tlie 
Quebec  Gazette,  oi  13tli  March,  1840  :— 

The  decease  of  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Her  Majesty's  solicitor- 
general  in  this  province,  has  left  a  blank  so  difficult  to  be  filled  up 
in  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  humbly  conceived,  some  further 
tribute  than  has  yet  appeared  to  his  memory,  will  meet  with  a 
willing  reception. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  the  son  of  the  late  Reverend  John  Stuart,  D.D., 
and  minister  of  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  a  gentleman  well  known 
and  highly  respected  in  these  provinces,  and  particularly  noted  for  his 
generous  patronage  of  humble  merit,  and  his  zealous  efforts  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education .  His  son,  who  is  the  subj  ect  of  these  remarks, 
was  born  at  Kingston  in  1786.  He  received  his  classical  instruct 
ticn  under  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Strachan,  then  residing  at 
Cornwall,  now  bishop  of  Toronto,  with  whom  he  held  a  most 
friendly  correspondence  to  the  period  of  his  death.  His  proficiency 
in  his  studies,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  correct  habits  of  thinking, 
to  which  it  was  the  prelude,  must  have  been  conspicuous.  He 
afterwards  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Union  college, 
Schenectady. 

His  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  law  took  place  in  1802, 
and  his  admission  to  the  bar,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1807.  He 
rose  almost  immediately  into  extensive  practice,  his  success  being 
secured  by  three  of  the  greatest  qualities  a  lawyer  can  possess, 
extensive  knowledge  both  of  the  principles  and  of  the  practice  of 
ihe  law,  convincing  and  overpowering  eloquence,  and  the  strictest 
regard  to  the  interest  of  his  client.  In  1810,  he  defend^  Mr. 
Justice  Bedard,  then  exposed  to  a  state  prosecution.  From  that 
time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his  assistance  was  sought  for  in 
every  difficult  and  important  case  that  occurred. 

His  pleading  was  conducted  with  great  eloquence,  sometime 
highly  impassioned.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  use  he  made  of 
general  principles.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  and  which  he 
professed  to  have  derived  from  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  "  that  all  knowledge  consists  in  universals.'^ 
Having  once  established  his  general  position  in  some  undeniable 
principle  of  reason,  he  seemed  to  come  to  his  conclusion  with 
irresistible  conviction,  as  to  a  corollary  of  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able consequence.  Yet  on  proper  occasions  he  had  the  happy  art 
of  introducing  those  clear  and  palpable  topics,  that  rivet  attentioa 
and  touch  all  hearts.    His  argument  in  1882,  against  the  rights  of 
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colonial  assemblies  to  commit  for  breaoli  of  privilege  in  ease  of 
libel,  is  a  beautifol  specimen  of  forensic  eloqnenoe. 

His  jurisprudential  studies  were  not  oonnned  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  to  those  which  regulated  the  decisions  of  its  courts. 
He  studied  law  as  a  science,  founded  in  reason  and  governing  man 
in  all  stages  of  civilization;  and  took  delight  in  tracing  the  princi- 
ples that  have  directed  the  various  systems  of  legislation  that  have 
prevailed  in  different  periods. 

Among  the  legal  objects  extending  beyond  the  usual  limits,  that 
claimed  his  attention,  waa  the  boundary  question,  so  long  the 
gusatio  vexatissima  between  the  British  and  American  governments. 
His  pamphlet  on  this  subject  evinces  great  research^  and  exempli- 
fies those  extended  views  with  wluch  he  contemplated  every 
subject  to  which  h^  at  any  time  bent  his  attention.  It  was  first 
published  in  Quebec  in  1830,  and  again  in  Montreal,  in  1839. 

His  attachment  to  justice,  and  consequently  to  establish  consti- 
tutional law,  was  ardent  and  invariable.  He  could  not  be  drawn 
aside  from  that  sacred  path,  as  far  as  his  judgment  could  mark  its 
course,  either  by  the  authority  of  men  in  power,  or  by  the  preju 
dices,  threats  and  murmurs  of  those  who  happen  to  be  the  dispensers 
of  popular  applause.  He  considered  that  to  be  the  only  free  state 
in  which  law  was  the  supreme  power,  and  in  which  its  authority 
was  uncontrollable. 

In  October,  1838,  he  was  nominated  solicitor-general  of  the 
province,  by  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Durham.  Upon  receiviog 
this  appointment,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Montreal ;  but  was 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  taking  any  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  business  before  the  courts.  On  this  occaaion  he  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  his  professional  career. 

Mr.  Stuart  entered  public  life  in  1815,  when  he  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  lower  town  of  Quebec.  He  represented 
the  same  respectable  constituency  in  two  succeeding  parliaments. 
He  afterwards  represented  the  upper  town,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  every  parliament,  except  one,  till  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  1838.     To  one  of  these,  he  was  elected  in  his  absence. 

During  the  course  of  his  public  life,  he  took  part  in  the  discussion 
of  every  important  question  that  arose,  in  a  period  of  peculiar 
interest  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  province.  He  sat  on  every  committee,  in  which 
any  important  topic  was  to  be  discussed,  or  any  difficult  question 
to  be  investigated.  His  vast  and  varied  information  furnished 
assistance  in  all  these  inquiries,  and  he  in  no  case  shrunk  from 
the  communication  of  his  ideas,  either  from  the  inconvenience  of 
long  and  tedious  attendance,  or  the  obloquy  it  might  raise  against 
bim  amongst  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

Mr.  Stuart's  views  were,  on  all  occasions,  those  of  a  liberal  mind. 
He  delighted  to  unfold  them  to  the  attention  of  others,  both  from 
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ihe  ihommgh  oonvictioii  wbkli  he  entertained  of  tlieir  truth,  and 
Btill  more  &om  the  enthnsiaade  persuasion  that  they  were  insepar- 
able from  the  best  interests  of  society.  His  arguments  were 
founded  on  those  extended  principles  which  erer  are,  and  ever  must 
be  trae.  He  raised  his  roice  with  equal  fervor  and  equal  sincerity 
against  the  abuses  practised  by  men  in  power,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  popular  violence.  To  neither  would  he  3rield  the  slightest 
deference,  beyond  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  justice  and  consti- 
tutional right. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  in  1834,  he  made  at  the 
hustings  a  candid  and  manly  avowal  of  the  principles  which  had 
uniformly  guided  his  public  conduct.  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
is  accurately  reported  in  the  Quebec  Gazette,  of  the  22nd  of 
October  of  that  year,  and  well  deserves  a  perusal,  from  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  it  not  only  breathes,  but  proves  by  a  reference 
to  his  past  conduct.  After  a  modest,  yet  dignified  apology  for 
speaking  of  himself,  unavoidable  on  such  an  occasion :  "  Never," 
says  he,  **  when  the  property  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been 
infringed  by  men  in  power,  have  I  shrunk  from  giving  my  entire 
energies,  such  as  they  were,  to  the  defence  and  relief  of  the 
sufferers."  He  then  proceeds  to  remind  the  electors  6i  his  labors 
in  the  house,  in  regard  to  the  abuses  that  had  existed  in  the  grant- 
ing of  lands,  to  the  improper  combination  of  the  legislative^  execn- 
tive,  and  judicial  functions  in  the  same  persons,  and  to  the 
protracted  diversion  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  from  their  just  and  legiti- 
mate objects.  He  states  his  determination  to  be,  what  it  always  had 
been,  to  pursue  the  same  course  by  just,  lawful,  and  constitutional 
means;  but  at  no  time  by  violence  or  passion.  ''  Much,"  he 
further  states,  ''  as  I  esteem  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
lens,  and  the  honor  of  representing  them  in  provincial  pariiament, 
I  will  not  purchase  even  these  boons  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  to 
deserve  them." 

In  1832,  he  published  in  Montreal  an  octavo  volume,  under  the 
title  of  J.  Review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
Session  of  \^%\*'  This  work  is  replete  with  profound  views  of 
government,  and  contained  ample  warning  of  the  perilous  encroach- 
ments of  the  misguided  democratic  influence  then  evidently 
drawing  to  a  crisis. 

The  election  of  1834,  already  mentioned,  led  to  the  rejection  of 
almost  all  the  candidates  fhvorable  to  the  constitution  as  it  then 
existed,  and  to  the  connexion  of  these  provinces  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  led  the  Mends  of  these 
important  privileges  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  to  preserve 
them.  A  public  dinner  was  given  at  Quebec,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  and  other  candidates  who  had  been  rejected,  for  their 
constitutional  and  loyal  conduct.  The  interchange  of  sentiments 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
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tbe  oonstitational  uaooiation,  an  institatioii  fnuglit  with  many 
important  reBolts  in  ih«  future  history  of  this  oonntry.  Mr.  Btnart 
waseleeted  the  first  chairman  of  theassociationy  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  prooeedings  in  which  it  engaged.  A  similar  associ- 
ation was  formed  in  Montreal,  and  by  the  spirit  which  perraded 
both,  much  was  sneeessfnlly  done  to  defeat  the  Timlent  domination 
of  the  opposite  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  he  was  sent  to  En^and  at  the  instance  of 
the  association,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  re-union  of 
the  proTinoes.  He  returned  in  September  of  the  same  year,  thus 
aoQcIuding  the  last  public  mission  m  which  he  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Stuart's  literary  attainments  were  of  a  hieh  order.  His 
taste  in  the  fine  arte,  just;  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  day,  extensive.  He  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ancient  learning,  especially  with  the  works  of  the  great  model  of 
Romui  eloquence.  To  peruse  and  digest  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  was  his  greatest  amusement.  He  had  thoroughly  coiw 
sidered  both  the  preoepts  which  they  contain,  and  the  principles 
in  human  uatare  on  which  those  are  founded. 

It  is  natural  for  every  one,  possessing  such  a  taste  and  such  pre- 
dilections as  his,  to  desire  not  only  to  know,  but  to  inspect  societies 
of  different  forms  and  attainments,  and  to  view  the  venerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  and  grandeur.  Accordingly  yielding  to  this 
very  reasonable  inclination,  he  left  Quebec  in  July,  1824.  After 
visiting  the  most  noted  objects  in  the  United  Kingdon,  hespoitthe 
winter  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  and  returned  to  Quebec 
in  January,  1826.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  such  a  tour  must  have 
yielded  him  infinite  gratification ;  and  those  who  knew  him,  knew 
that  it  added  another  charm  to  his  conversation,  which  had,  at  all 
times,  been  highly  attractive. 

The  attractions  of  his  conversation  formed,  indeed,  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  his  character.  To  pass  them  over  in  this  place, 
would  be  unpardonable.  His  habit  of  theorising  accompanied  his 
observations,  even  in  his  freest  and  most  unguarded  moments,  the 
moments  when  all  effort  is  felt  to  be  unnecessary ;  and,  being 
always  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  good  feeling,  inevitably 
fascinated  every  heart.  His  OMcrvations  were  founded  on  the 
universal  principles  of  human  nature,  and  found  an  echo  in  every 
mind. 

To  all  institutions  promoting  literary  purposes,  Mr.  Stuart  was  an 
ardent  friend,  and  among  others,  to  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec.  He  entertained  an  earnest  and  a  kind  of 
paternal  solicitude  for  its  advancement.  Besides  promoting  its 
interest,  by  his  personal  influence,  he  communicated  to  it,  or 
read  before  it,  a  great  number  of  interesting  papers,  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  seal  to  forward  the  publication  of  its  truisae- 
tioQfl.     j9^  found  the  means  of  obtaining  those  Auds  from  the 
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legulatnre,  whioh  have  enabled  it  to  pabluh  several  origioal 
docnments,  prooored  from  yarioiu  quarters  in  Europe  and  America, 
illuBtratiye  of  the  previous  histoiy  of  this  country. 

The  papers  which  he  supplied  to  the  society's-  transactions,  are 
indicative  of  an  original,  and  in  some  degree,  a  romantic  mind. 
The  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  fifty-two,  and  is 
entitled  "  Notes  an  the  Saguena^  Country."  His  mind  had  been 
long  impressed  with  the  ma^ificent  scenery  of  that  portion  of  the 
province,  and  anticipating  its  future  usefiUness  as  a  resource  for 
emigration,  he  delighted  in  recalling  to  the  view  of  the  existing 
generation,  the  purposes  to  which  the  first  settlers  of  the  country 
had  found  it  capable  of  being  applied.  His  next  contribution  is 
in  the  same  volume,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty-ecven,  on  the 
<^  Ancient  Etruscans"  It  indicates  a  vast  extent  of  reading, and 
acquaintance  with  authors  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  views  that 
are  familiar  only  to  an  expanded  mind.  The  last  is  in  the  third 
volume,  page  three-hundred  and  sixty-five,  entitled  ^^  DeiaeAed 
Thoughts  upon  the  History  of  dmlizcUion"  It  indicates,  like  that 
just  mentioned,  great  comprehension  of  thought,  and  a  vast  extent 
of  roading.  Though  not  finished  according  to  the  evident  inten- 
tions of  the  author,  and  rather  the  opening  up  only  of  the  subject^ 
it  has  the  effect  of  fixing  the  readers  attention  upon  a  number  of 
the  most  important  peculiarities  of  ancient  manners. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in 
private  life,  he  was  most  strictly  honorable,  sincere,  kind-hearted, 
generous  and  friendly.  The  public  life  which  has  been  described, 
oould  never  have  arisen  out  of  the  opposite  disposition.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  his  prevailing  temper  of  mind,  of  his  constitution  and 
habit  of  thinking. 

In  conclusion  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  a 
sincere  friend  to  religion.  He  spoke  at  all  times  with  the  highest 
respect  of  its  ministers,  its  institutions,  and  its  code.  He  contem- 
plated the  truths  which  it  teaches,  with  the  deepest  reverence ;  and 
looked  forward  to  the  closing  scene  of  human  existence,  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  reasonable  anxiety  and  enlightened  hope. 

He  died  on  the  21st  February,  1840.  His  funeral  was  followed 
by  a  vast  conoouise  of  persons,  who  feelingly  deplored  the  loss  they 
then  sustained. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  took  place  ou 
22nd  April,  following,  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Exchange,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stuart. 
The  meeting  was  composed  of  nearly  all  the  influential  men  of  Que- 
bec, of  British  and  Irish  origin,  then  iu  town,  and  the  greatest  un> 
animity  prevailed  in  a  determination  to  erect  some  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  one  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  had  been 
the. uncompromising  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  in  hi^ 
private  chiffacter  had  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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James  H.  Kerr,  Esquire,  was  called  to  the  obair,  and  William  Petry, 
B6<^uire,  acted  as  secretary.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
chairman,  on  opening,  by  William  Price,  Bsquire,  the  Rer.  D. 
Wilkie,  H.  Lemesurier,  Esqnire,  W.  Bristow,  Esquire,  and 
Joseph  Bonchette,  Esquire,  sunreyor-general  of  the  province  ; 
but  we  hare  only  room  for  the  following  beautiM  address  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Wilkie  :— 

''  Mr.  Chairman, — ^It  is  the  duty  of  survivors  to  remember  deceased 
merit.  It  is  their  indispensable  duty.  On  earth,  the  merit  of  those 
who  are  gone  lives  in  the  memory  only  of  the  living.  If  they 
remember  it  not,  it  is  gone.  The  tomb  covers  it.  Oblivion  takes 
possession  of  it.     It  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

'*  It  is  the  duty  of  surviving  contemporaries  to  prev^it  it  from 
thus  being  forgotten.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive  the  remember- 
ance  of  exalted  minds.  It  becomes  us  to  think  how  painful  it  is 
thus  to  pass  away  from  the  rememberance  of  those  in  whose 
thoughts  we  have  long  lived.  How  unjust,  how  ungrateful,  to 
allow  the  memory  of  those  to  perish,  whom  we  have  had  before  us 
during  most  of  our  lives.  We  cannot  feel  conscious  of  having 
acted  with  justice  or  with  fairness,  if  we  suffer  those  to  be  forgotten 
who  can  no  longer  raise  their  voice  to  call  our  attention,  who  can  no 
longer  find  their  way  into  our  thoughts,  by  instructing  our  under- 
standings or  animating  our  exertions. 

<<  Mankind,  however,  are  too  generous  to  allow  any  such  oblivion 
to  take  place.  Every  gentleman  in  the  present  meeting,  I  am  sure, 
is  too  generous  and  too  just  to  allow  it.  Indeed,  during  the  lives  of 
those  who  lived  with  the  deceased,  that  is  impossible.  Mr.  Stuart 
will  never  be  forgotten,  while  any  of  us  are  alive,  while  aoy  who 
knew  him  remain.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  passing  away 
as  he  did.  It  becomes  us  to  provide  something  that  shall  outlive  our- 
selves; something  that  shall  call  him  to  rememberance  when  we  too 
are  gone ;  something  which,  striking  the  common  eye,  shall  lead  it 
to  consult  the  less  perishable  records,  in  which  his  thoughts  will  be 
found  impressed,  and  his  suggestions  blended  with  the  reforms  he 
effected,  or  the  improvements  to  which  he  gave  birth,  or  the  useM 
institutions  which  he  supported. 

"  It  is  particularly  becoming,  that  those  who  possessed  generous, 
liberal,  and  disinterested  minds,  should  receive  some  such  mark  of 
respect  as  that  which  this  meeting  contemplates.  Their  indepen- 
dent minds,  negligent  of  personal  consideration,  are  ill  adapted  to 
obtaining  those  tangible  and  grosser  rewards,  which  hr  inferior, 
but  more  compliant  minds,  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring.  By 
pursuing  a  less  disinterested  course,  it  is  known  to  every  one,  that 
Mr.  Stuart  might  have  realized  a  splendid  fortune.  Bv  aiming 
invariably  at  the  public  good,  by  thinking  little  of  himself,  and  of 
personal  interest,  but  much  of  justice,  honor,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  country,  he  missed  a  great  deal  of  the  less  noble  rewards  of  a 
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worldly  pradenos;  bat  proonred  fer  hizoaelf  a  lasting  seat  in  erery 
generoiu  and  honest  mind.  Of  that  seat  it  is  fitting  that  death 
should  not  deprive  him.  Of  that  seat  let  not  the  exit  of  the  genera- 
tions to  which  he  was  known  deprive  him.  Itisrightandbeooming, 
that  his  virtuons  exertions  should  be^  conveyed  to  the  memory  of 
another  age  at  least ;  it  may  be  hoped,  to  many  remote  ages.  Indeed, 
they  can  never  be  entirely  forgotten.  They  are  impressed  on  the 
annals  of  the  age  throogh  whiim  he  passed.  It  is  for  ns  to  embody 
them,  to  group  them,  in  some  visible  shape,  such  as  may  strike  even 
the  vulgar  eye,  and  concentrate  in  one  view,  the  sentiments  which 
must  otherwise  be  collected  from  many  hundred  pages  of  mul  ti&rious 
reading.  It  is  fit  that  we  erect  a  monument  to  the  friend  of  jnatioe, 
to  the  advocate  of  truth,  the  constant,  the  unwearied  promoter  of 
education,  of  emigration,  of  constitutional  government,  of  every 
thing  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  country .''  (The  reverend  gentle- 
man, on  resuming  his  seat,  was  loudly  cheered.) 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried  by  acclamation: — 

On  motion  of  Willian  Price,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Fraser:  That  the  character,  talents,  and  public  spirited  conduct 
of  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq.,  solicitor-general  of  the  province, 
were  so  conspicuous  as  to  demand  the  adoption  of  means  to  obtain 
some  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

On  motion  of  H.  Lemesurier,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Bristow, 
Esq. :  That  to  serve  this  important  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  erect  a  tablet  or  monument,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  the 
esteem  and  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 

On  motion  of  Andrew  Paterson,  Esq.,  seconded  by  John 
Gilmour,  Esq. :  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  named  a  com- 
mittee  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  c^ect,  and  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purpose — ^with  power  to  add  to  their  number : — 

Hon.  a.  Pemberton,  Hon.  W.  Walker,  Hon.  J.  M.  Fraser,  Hon. 
J.  Neilson,  Bev.  D.  Wilkie,  D.  Burnet,  J.  B.  Forsyth,  James  Oibb, 
John  Munn,  H.  Atkinson,  Peter  Patterson,  William  Phillips,  James 
Bodger,  Bobert  Wood,  Henry  Black,  John  Jones,  William  Patton, 
James  Hunt,  B.  H.  Oairdner,  Alexander  Simpson,  Thomas  Paton, 
Noah  Freer,  Charles  Oethings,  William  Atkinson,  J.  O.  Heath, 
H.  Gh>wan,  John  G.  Clapham,  J.  Bonner,  Bobert  Shaw,  Bbeneaer 
Baird,  Jer.  Leaycraft,  H.  J.  Noad,  H.  £.  Scott,  John  Brooke,  B. 
Wainwright,  George  Black,  J.  H.  Kerr,  Wm,  Petir,  Wm.  Price, 
H.  Lemesurier,  W.  Bristow,  Andrew  Paterson,  John  Gilmour, 
Joseph  Bouchette. 

The  chairman  then  lefl  the  chair,  and  thanks  having  been  voted 
to  him  for  his  able  conduct  in  prending,  the  meeting  dispersed. 
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COLONEL  GUGT 

Is  empluilioally  a  gentJenum.    Of  his  origin  and  kinsmeiiy  «8 
oonnected  with  Canada,  oonapioaoiis  notice  ought  to  be  taken. 

Conrad  Gu^,  an  offioer  in  a  regiment,  whioh   took  part  in 
the  eonqaest  <n  Canada^  the  eldest  son  of  a  Swiss  offioer  in  the 
Patch  service,  was  bom  at  the  Hague.     At  the  instance  of  the 
authorities  of  the  day,  disposing  of  his  commission,  he  settled  in 
Canada.    Sdocated  for  the  Bngineexs,  and  being  an  aeoomplished 
lingaist,  he  was  foond  nseful  in  various  ways.    At  an  early  period 
he  served  as  a  medium  of  eommanioati<m  between  the  Canadians 
and  their  British  conqnerors,  who  were  not  so  &miliar  with  the 
French  language  as  tneir  descendants  of  the  present  day.    His 
position   was  one  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  and  possessed  considerable  influence.    He  was  em- 
ployed in  providing  accommodation  for  the  United  Empire  loyal- 
ists, inclading  many  Gkrmans  and  Dntchmen,  who  fleo  from  ^e 
then  British  provinces  at  the  period  of  the  revolution.    He  became 
secretary  to  the  government  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lower 
Canada,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Coandb.    He  gave  proof  of  his  seal,  activity  and  attachment  to 
English  institutions  by  travelling  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  in 
the  wretched  roads  of  that  day,  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  ordinance 
for  trial  by  juiy  in  certain  cases.    His  death  was  the  result  of  his 
seal.     To  build  the  houses  and  barracks  then  instantly  needed,  a 
Captain  Twiss  had  been  directed  to  caose  a  quantity  of  timber  and 
pluik  to  be  floated  down  the  river  Maohiche.    A  mill  dam  had 
been  constructed  across  the  river,  and  on  being  consulted,  Conrad 
Gugy   repairing  to  the  spot^  saw  that  the  obstacle  might  be 
surmounted.    The  timber  accordingly  reached  its  destination ;  and 
the  oflieer  charged  with  the  service  left  the  country.    Conrad 
Gugy  r^nained;  and,  an  action  beiiig  brought  against  him  for 
damAges,  he  was  proved  to  have  raued  his  handj  and  was  under- 
stood to  have  thus  indicated  the  spot  at  which  the  difficulty  could 
be  overoome.    It  was  the  first  trial  by  jury  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  jurors  (it  was  then  said  to  punish  him  for  siding  with  the 
English   in  the  introduction  of  tneir  institutions)  assessed  the 
damages  at  an  enormous  and  ruinons  amount.    This  verdict  was 
subsequently  set  aside,  but  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the  defendant. 
The  verdict  was  no  sooner  announced  than  he  gently  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  going  to  his  lodgings,  wiUiout  speaking 
one  word,  entered  his  room  and  locked  the  door.    On  its  being 
burst  open  next  morning,  his  cravat  was  found  neatiy  folded  upon 
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an  ami  of  the  80&,  upon  wHich  he  lay  in  a  reclining  position,  stone 
dead.  He  had  not  committed  suicide }  but,  proud  and  sensitiTe, 
he  was  absolutely  killed  by  the  humiliation  of  such  a  verdict. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  large  hearty  and  hospitable  to  a  fault.  In 
those  days  neither  steamers,  stages  or  tayerns  existed,  and  in  his 
house  travellers,  almost  without  distinction,  were  received  and 
hospitably  entertained.  Like  Alfieri,  he  loved  horses,  and  oc- 
casionally made  a  present  of  one  to  mark  the  pleasure  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  society  of  an  occasional  guest. 

He  had  chosen  the  English  service,  but  Bartholomew  Gu^, 
his  younger  brother,  entered  that  of  the  French  king's.  He 
acquired  some  distinction,  was  knighted,  and,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  was  colonel  commandant  of  the  second  regiment 
of  Swiss  Guards  in  the  French  service.  In  Paris,  he  married  a 
French  lady  of  a  Huguenot  family,  who  eventuaUy  died  at  an 
advanced  a^e  in  Montreal.  His  son,  the  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Gugy, 
of  MontreiU,  was  a  lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment.  Both  were 
offered  advancement  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  most  brilliant 
prospects  were  held  out  to  them.  With  the  proverbial  fidelity  of 
the  Swiss,  they  declined  those  offers,  and  the  colonel  had  the 
honor  of  marching  his  regiment  through  a  great  part  of  France 
into  Switzerland  without  losing  a  man.  Considering  that  his  men 
were  disarmed,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  seductions,  supplied  witii 
wine  and  allured  by  women,  this  feat  certainly  indicated 
the  respect  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held.  On  reaching  the 
Swiss  frontier,  finding  himself  penniless,  be  resolved  to  sell  his 
horses,  and  requested  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  his  regiment 
to  enquire  for  purchasers.  One  of  them,  as  it  happened,  a  French 
officer  of  cavalry,  wished  to  buy.  At  this  juncture  the  late 
sheriff,  then  on  the  spot,  knowing  the  temper  of  his  father,  com- 
munieated  to  the  latter  the  name  and  antecedents  of  the  French 
captain.  '^  He  shall  not  have  my  horse,"  said  Colonel  Gugy ;  and, 
to  make  certainty  doubly  sure,  he  shot  the  animal.  This  French 
captain  was  "  Jerome,"  the  servant  at  the  inn  at  Yarennes,  who 
had  recognised  and  betrayed  the  king,  Louis  XVI.  This  act,  by 
which  Colonel  Gugy  deprived  himself  of  the  price  of  the  horse, 
was  the  result  of  his  loyalty,  and  a  sudden  outburst  of  detestation 
for  the  character  of  a  traitor. 

Mrs.  Gugy  was  old  enough  to  have  conversed  with  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  she  described 
with  great  feeling  the  various  modes  of  persecution  to  which  the 
unhappy  Hugnenots  were  subjected. 

Conrad  Gugy  had  acquired  some  property  in  Canada,  the  life 
interest  in  which  he  left  to  his  brother.  The  latter,  on  leaving 
the  French  service,  embarked  at  London  for  this  country,  and  died 
here.  His  son,  born  in  Paris,  (the  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Gugy)  then 
took  possession  of  the  estate;  and  eventually  becamesheriff  of  the 
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difltriot  of  Three  Rivers.  Id  the  war  of  1812,  he  resigned  this 
office  to  resume  his  original  profession ;  and  he  commanded  the 
third  battalion  of  incorporated  militia.  He  was  a  most  efficient 
officer,  much  respected,  and  even  beloved  by  the  men  under  his 
command.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Then,  like  his  uncle,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  eventually  sheriff  of  Montreal.  Un- 
happily, unable  to  resist  the  instincts  of  his  race  in  the  domestic 
dissensions  of  Canada,  he  took  the  royal  side.  It  was  then  the 
avowed  policy  of  M.  Papineau's  party  to  expel  the  English,  whom 
he  called  intruders  and  foreigners.  Actuated  by  this  design  the 
French  Canadian  population  of  Montreal,  upon  the  21st  of  May, 
1832,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election,  encountered  the  troops,  and 
some  lives  were  unavoidably  sacrificed.  Colonel  Mackintosh  and 
Captain  Temple,  who  commanded  the  detachment  of  the  15th 
Regiment  which  fired  on  the  populace,  were  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  and  a  bill  of  indictment  for  that  crime  was 
subsequently  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  Mr.  Sheriff  &ugy  was 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  his  interest  to  summon  a  jury  disposed  to 
hang, those  officers.  Unhappily  for  him  the  bill  was  ignored. 
This  offence  against  the  ruling  majority  was  never  forgiven  or 
forgotten.  Colonel  Gugy  then,  feeling  that  he  had  lived  too  long, 
gradually  declined,  and  expired  in  July,  1840.  He  was  amiable, 
generous,  hospitable  and  confiding  to  a  fault.  He  was  highly 
educated,  and  spoke  four  languages  fluently.  Tenacious  on  the 
point  of  honor,  educated  at  the  French  court,  he  was  a  refined  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  of  a  school  now  admired  with  the 
melancholy  reverence  excited  by  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum 

Early  in  1813,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States,  Thomas 
Gugy,  then  scarcely  fifieen,  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  Glengarry 
Regiment.  This  corps,  commanded  by  Colonel  JBattersby,  an  officer 
of  the  highest  merit,  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  many  im. 
portant  services  and  brilliant  actions.  From  the  opening  to  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  it  was  often 
engaged;  and,  although  no  historian  has  recorded  its  deeds,  it 
deserves  to  occupy  a  distinguished  page  in  the  annals  of  British 
valor  and  triumph.  In  these  events  Thomas  Gugy  had  his  full 
share ;  and  he  reaped  the  reward  usually  granted  to  the  soldier  too 
poor  to  purchase,  whose  services  are  no  longer  required.  On  the 
disbanding  of  his  regiment,  he  studied  law  under  that  remarkable 
man,  the  late  Andrew  Stuart.  He  soon  became  skilful  as  a  practi- 
tioner ;  and,  entering  into  partnership  with  the  then  Attornev- 
Geueral  Ogden,  eventually  attained  great  eminence  at  the  bar.  As 
an  orator,  he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  is  yet  affectionatoly 
remembered  by  many  survivors,  who  admired  him  for  his  talents, 
and  loved  him  for  his  virtues.  But  he  had  entered  the  army  too 
young,  and  at  twenty-eight  he  fell  a  victim  to  consumptioni  a  result 
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of  the  hardslkipB  wUeli  he  had  endured  in  the  aemce.  He  died 
at  Leghorn,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  adjoining  that  of  the 
celebrated  Tobias  SmoUet. 

*'  ThoM  whom  the  gods  lore  die  young." 

In  this  pliMse  two  anecdotes  of  his  mother's  fitther  may  be  fidrly 
rekted.  That  mother  (an  English  lady  with  an  Irish  name)  was 
broneht  tq  Canada  by  her  fiither^  an  officer  who  had  also  served  in 
Wolfe's  army.  Present  at  the  nnsncoessftd  attempt  to  force  the 
French  lines  on  the  Beanport  shore  Tnot  te  from  4ke  residence  of 
the  present  Colonel  Ongy),  this  gentleman  witnessed  the  retreat  of 
the  British  troops,  and  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  yells  of  the  savages  nee^Carily  reached  the  ear  of  a  soldier 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  unable  to  walk.  *^  I  shall  be  scalped/' 
cried  he.  ''  No  yon  shan%"  replied  Dr.  Connor,  and  taking  the 
soldier  in  his  arms  he  carried  the  man  in  safety  to  the  boats. 
Again,  in  Montreal,  the  troops  in  the  garrison  were  tamed  oat  to 
lend  their  assistance  at  a  fire.  A  house  was  burning ;  the  flames 
issued  from  the  windows,  and  ladders  were  unavailable.  There 
was  a  woman  in  an  attic  window,  apparently  abandoned  to  her  fate 
by  the  multitude.  Not  so,  thought  Dr.  Connor ;  but  promptly 
ascending  to  the  roof  tree  of  a  neighboring  dwelling,  he  crept 
along  until  he  reached  the  house  on  fire.  Thence  he  deeeended 
to  the  window  in  which  the  woman  stood,  and  bore  her  upwards 
to  a  place  of  safety.  It  may  be  added  he  was  a  tall  man,  possessed 
of  strength,  with  activity. 

The  present  Colonel  Ghugy,  in  his  own  opinion,  neither  so  highly 
gifted  nor  so  popular  as  his  brother,  has  more  versatility  and  veiy 
much  more  phvsical  strength  and  constitutional  cheermlnesa  and 
buoyancy  of  character.  He  is  apparently  a  genuine  Englishman, 
combining  in  his  person  the  accomplished ''  town"  and  the  homely 
'<  country "  gentleman.  He  is  fond  of  horses,  and  is  give^n  to 
manly  exercises  of  all  kinds.  Be  is  endowed  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  activity,  and,  in  danger,  with  rare  presence  of  mind, 
and  he  addresses  both  crowdsand»ceinrts  with'effect.  Xn-afhniily.in 
which  all  the  men  had  for  many  generations  been  soldiers^  h  was 
natural  that  the  eldest  son  should'  be  destined  for  the  army ;  and 
he  was  originally -^iatended  i^r  the-  engineers.  He  received  his 
education  with  Mr.  (now  Lord  Bishop)  Strachan,  at  Cornwall ;  and 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  taicst  perfect  rei^>ect,  admiration  and  attack- 
ment  of  that  good  man.  Owing  to  the  decease  of  a  nobleman, 
who  had  promised  to  fecilitate  his  admission  into  the  military 
college  of  the  day,  he  entered  the  line ;  and,  upon  the  disbanding 
of  his  regiment,  ne  too  studied  the  law.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  a  short  time  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He, 
however,  had  become  security  for  his  late  father,  and,  having 
signed  bonds  for  jG41,000,  upon  bis  flithers  sudden  remcrval  fiom 
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oiBee,  lie  foand  liimself  called  upon  to  make  good  some  £22,000. 
Demoting  himdelf  to  the  task,  selling  seyeral  houses,  parts  of 
seigniories  and  mills,  he  eyentnally,  after  some  twenty-eight  years 
of  anxiety,  accomplished  the  onerons  duty.  Excepting,  perhaps, 
in  the  fam'^y  o?  the  late  Duke  of  Bnckinghani,  more  filial  regard 
for  the  raiie  of  a  parent  and  the  honor  of  a  family  has  rerer  been 
exhibited.  Previous  to  that  event,  he  had  with  chavf  cLeri  t!c 
zeal,  in  accordance  with  the  Earl  of  Dalhonsie's  desire  to  organise 
a  corps  of  volunteers,  formed  a  troop  of  cavalry  much  admired  in 
its  time.  Independent  and  bold,  he  resisied  the  insolence  of  office, 
then  prevalent ;  and,  oppressed  by  Judge  Kerr,  he  petitioned 
Parliament  for  redress.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the  j  udge.  Invariably 
siding  with  the  weak  and  the  poor,  against  the  strong  and  the 
rich,  he  complained  of  several  ftinctionaries  who  had  been  guilty 
of  matversation  in  office,  and  ensured  their  removal.  While  he 
was  a  member,  no  officer  of  the  government,  however  powerftil, 
could  with  impunity  abuse  his  authority.  His  habits,  always 
temperate  and  frugal,  enabled  him  to  pursue  that  course,  for  he 
had  no  taste 'for  luxury,  and  dinners  held  out  to  him  no  temptation. 
Eating  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  life,  having  no  im- 
proper relish  for  wine,  Oolonel  Gugy  was  quite  indifferent  to  such 
temptations;  nor  did  he  want  place,  or  propose  by  complaisance 
and  truckling  to  obtain  it,  nor  is  his  name  connected  with  any  job 
or  the  suspicion  of  any  job.  He  was,  however,  firm  and  consistent 
in  his  effi>rt9  to  preserve  British  connection — true  in  his  attach- 
ment to  and  preference  for  British  institutions.  As  we  said  before, 
a  true  Englishman,  his  standard  of  excellence  was  thoroughly 
English.  He  speaks  French  with  fluency  and  ease,  and  in  that 
language  he  resisted  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  the  French 
proclivities  of  M.  Papineau  and  his  associates.  It  was  a  long 
conilict,  and  an  unequal  one.  Papineau's  majority  was  composed 
of  eighty  French  members.  Ougy  l^at  one  time  single  handed) 
resisted  this  force  at  the  head  of  nine  members  who  spoke  no 
French!  He  was  then  called  the  '< organ  of  the  townships;" 
and  his  public  demeanor  and  tetnper  were  so  good  that  he  obtained 
and  has  preserved  the  respect  of  those  against  whom  he  contended. 
He  predicted  the  rebellion,  and  endeavored  both  by  suggestions 
to  the  government  of  the  day  and  to  the  French  Canadians,  to 
avert  it.  He  was  only  so  far  successful  as  to  entail  upon  himself 
the  animoBity  of  both  sides,  and  though  by  no  means  repentant,  he 
is  said  to  comprehend,  at  present,  the  utter  inutility  of  moderation 
in  politics.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  however,  he  was 
not  moderate,  but  plunged  headlong  into  ^e  coniLest  with  a 
promptitude,  spirit,  «eal,  and  perseverance,  which  though  uare- 
warded,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  troops,  which  on  the  I4th 
of  December,  1837,  marched  to  the  attack  of  St.  Euataohe  will  not 
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forget  his  gallop  alone  from  shore  to  shore,  to  prove  thAt  ihe  ioe 
would  bear  them.  The  river  had  been  open  two  days  before,  and 
he  was  the  first  thus  to  cross  it,  a  feat  in  tne  performance  of  which 
both  man  and  horse  were  expected  to  be  engiuphed  at  every  bonnd. 
The  walls  proving  so  thick  and  strong  Uiat  the  artiUeiy  could 
make  no  impression  on  them,  Colonel  Gngy  thereupon  sought 
and  found  a  weak  point  at  which  the  building  could  be  assailed,  and 
it  was  thus  taken.  As  is  recorded  in  the  official  report,  Colonel 
Gugy  led  the  troops  to  the  assault  of  St.  Eustaohe.  ifatarallj  sur- 
mounting every  obstacle  more  quickly  than  the  heavv  armed  soldier, 
he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  church,  in  which  he  was.aeverely 
wounded. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  he  benefited  little  by  his  gallant 
conduct.  After  the  fall  of  St.  Eustache,  he  was  invited  to  forego 
his  professional  prospects,  and  to  occupy  the  post  of  commissioner 
of  rural  police.  This  appointment  involved  great  personal  labor, 
constant  exposure  on  horseback,  and  considerable  danger.  He 
performed  his  duties  satisfactorily,  and  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  hahUanU  in  the  disturbed  districts  to  return  to  their 
occupation  and  homes.  But  when  every  difficulty  had  been  over- 
come, he  was  supplanted  by  a  gentleman  from  the  old  country.  It 
was  however  afterwards  thought  that  ho  might  be  useful  in  another 
capacity,  and  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  militia  being  offered 
him,  he  accepted  it.  At  that  time  the  militia  was  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion ;  some  persons  had  pretensions  to  r&nk,  who  had 
never  been  either  in  the  militia,  or  the  volunteers.  Some  militia 
officers  had  joined  the  volunteers,  some  volunteer  officers  had 
never  been  in  the  militia. 

Some  militia  officers  had  been  true,  many  had  been  disloyal, 
some  had  been  traitors  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the  royal 
forces;  some  had  been  merely  passive.  Each  nevertheless  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  precedence,  and  it  was  impossible  to  give  satis- 
faction to  all.  While  he  was  en^ged  in  the  task  of  reorganising 
the  force,  a  violent  political  struggle  was  taking  place ;  and  it  was 
sought  to  make  the  appointments  in  the  militia  subservient  to  the 
personal  interests  of  ministers.  Lord  Metcalfe  was  adverse  to  ^is 
course,  and  the  tangled  web  was,  so  far  as  depended  upon  Colonel 
Gugy,  disengaged  without  reference  to  politics.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  to  abolish  his  office,  and,  in  1845, 
he  was  necessarily  deprived  of  the  income  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned.  The  office  has  been  since  revived ;  but  as  the  gallant 
colonel  belonged  to  neither  of  the  classes  deemed  worUiy  of 
patronage,  having  no  aptitude  for  conciliating  the  favor  of  the 
great,  he  has  ever  since  lived  in  retirement,  as  best  he  could. 

During  the  rebellion  Colonel  Gugy  was  employed  in  the  task  of 
pacification,  and  it  would  seem  with  discretionary  powers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  very  foes^  he  used  it  well;  manifestiag 
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mnoh  Immanitj  and  senBibilitj  in  dealing  with  the  defeated  insurg- 
ents and  their  families.  He  appears  to  have  moderated  the  not 
unnatural  resentment  and  love  of  reyenee  of  the  loyalists,  many 
among  whom  had  been  insulted,  injured  and  despoiled.  They 
naturally  desired  to  exercise  the  right  of  reprisal ;  and  to  restrain 
them,  and  to  protect  their  defeated  enemies,  was  an  unpopu- 
lar, a  difficult,  and  a  dangerous  task.  But  according  to  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  priests  and  laymen,  it  ^ras  performed,  and  well 
performed.*  His  personal  actiyity  was  such  as  to  confer  on  him  a 
sort  of  ubiquity,  and  protestant  though  he  be,  he  extorted  praises 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  British  population  had  in  its  anger 
assailed  the  legislature,  and  burned  the  buildings  in  which  the  As- 
sembly was  sittme.  The  popular  feeling  roused  to  madness  by  the 
memorable  bill,  then  understood  to  be  intended  for  the  reward  of 
treason,  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  caluminated 
in  the  famous  annexation  moyement.  Men  of  all  ranks  then 
inyited  the  interposition  of  the  Americans.  It  was  seriously  and 
openly  proposed  to  seyer  the  connexion  with  Britain,  and  to  annex 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  A  perspicuous  and  taking  writer, 
Colonel  Ougy  wrote  a  pamphlet  deprecating  that  course.  The  com- 
munity which  he  represented  being  to  a  man  annexationists,  this 
pamphlet  cost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  also  exerted  him- 
self in  calming  the  multitude.  His  personal  popularity  and  influ- 
ence were  productiye  of  excellent  results,  and  he  seyeral  times 
succeeded  in  dispersing  dangerous  assemblies.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
Colonel  Ougy  had  acquired  oyer  the  British  population  of  Montreal. 
Haying  worsted  the  police,  and  defying  the  troops,  the  populace 
assembled  round  the  parliament  house,  bent  on  taking  it  by  storm, 
and  killing  Lord  Elgin  who  was  in  it.  Without  Colonel  Ougy 
the  attempt  would  haye  been  made,  but  walking  cooly  up  and  down 
he  soothed  the  multitude,  and  persuaded  them  to  desist.  So  happy 
was  he  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  that,  notwithstanding 
his  opposition  to  their  wishes,  they  carried  him  home  on  their 
shoulders  in  triumph.  Neither  the  police  or  the  troops  produced 
any  eflfect  on  the  infuriated  multitude.  The  administration  there- 
upon put  muskets  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  French  Canadians 
who  were  drilled  and  intended  for  the  repression  of  the  British 
population.  The  latter  arming  themselyes,  marched  in  a  sort  of 
military  array  to  attack  the  French,  and  a  terrible  night  conflict 
was  aboTit  to  take  place  in  the  streets  of  Montreal.     To  preyent  it, 

*  To  ezelude  all  doabt  th»  names  of  IxTing  witnesses  are  sabjoined : — ^Mea- 
rienn  Amiot^  Theberge,  Mignaalt,  Manseau,  Hadon,  Primeaa,  and  Chiniquy, 
Priesta.  Meaneon  Wolfjred  Nelson,  (at  one  Ume  mayor  of  Montreal),  Fre- 
chette,  Leblaac,  Patenaad,  Hebert,  Boorassa,  Singer,  Cormier ;  Doctors  Allard, 
And  DftYi^^tw ;  Messieurs  Onime^  Franobere,  and  Sonpras. 
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a  wing  of  ihe  Tlst  Regiment,  and  two  gom  loaded  with  grape,  were 
drawn  up,  with  orders  jo  fire  with  effect  on  the  advancing  multi- 
tuue.  The  latter  had  nearly  reached  the  limit  assigned  them  by 
the  officer  commanding,  and  the  troops  were  about  to  fire,  when 
Co  0  el  Gugy  met  the  crowd  and  threw  himself  into  its  midst 
ALoending  a  lamp-post,  he  addressed  them  for  upwards  of  two 
hours  without  Bdtering,  eventually  inducing  the  multitude  to  dis- 
perse. It  was  like  a  man  tied  to  the  guillotine,  making  a  speech 
with  the  axe  pendant  <^er  his  neck.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  true, 
that  but  for  his  intervention,  four  or  five  hundred  natives  of  the 
British  Is^es  might,  or  would  on  that  occasion  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  troops,  it  is  manifest  that  the  connexion  with  Britain  must 
have  been  severed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  and 
are  perhaps  still  ready  to  interfere  in  Canadian  affiurs,  and  to  over- 
run Canada.  In  lb37-8,  affecting  to  lament  the  wrongs  of  the 
Canadian^,  they  were  called  "  sympathisers."  They  early  organ- 
ised a  society  under  the  name  of  '^  Hunter^,"  for  the  invasion  and 
annexa  Jon  of  Canada.  Hundreds  of  lodges  had  been  formed  on 
the  frontiers,  and  during  the  rebellion,  as  well  as  during  the 
annexation  movement  consequent  on  the  passage  of  the  *'  rebellion 
losses  bill,''  hosls  of  sympathisers  hung  like  a  cloud  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  V  ermor  i.  They  then  waited  for  the  ooourrence 
of  any  disaster  to  the  British  arms  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
iuvadmg  Canada,  and  would  during  the  rebellion  have  been  joined 
by  the  French  population  during  the  annexption  movement  by  the 
English.  Had  the  Britis'i  troops  been  defeated  at  St.  Charles,  as 
they  had  been  at  St.  Deois — ^bad  those  troops  massacred  a'bonsider- 
able  number  of  the  British  population  in  the  streets  of  Montreal  on 
the  above  mentioned  well  known  me^norable  night,  the  expeotec.  sig- 
nal would  have  been  given,  and  a  propitious  moment  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  would  have  arrived.  Those  who  believe  that  ann  na- 
tion could  have  been  prevented,  mus;^  admit  that  in  the  cfforn^ 
torrents  of  blood  would  h:ve  been  shed.  But  the  provinces 
might  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  theAmerican  union.  Tak- 
ing the  firsu  view  of  the  case,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  feels  i;  to 
be  due  to  Colonel  Qugy  to  ascribe  to  him  the  saving  of  1  andreJ  , 
perhaps  thousands  of  lives,  and  all  the  horrors  consequent  upon  a 
state  of  war.  But  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  contingency 
which  (-olonel  Gugy  averted,  Britain  could  not  have  reuiincd 
Canada,  cannot  over  estimate  the  services  of  that  gentleman. 

During  the  struggle,  and  for  several  years,  Colonel  Q\i<y  had 
been  induced  to  abandon  his  professioral  prospecjs,  to  serve  in  the 
royal  ranks,  and  the  then  governor  had,  by  way  oi  compensation, 
offered  him  the  office  of  adjutant-general.  The  prejudice  aga*  ist 
natives  militated  against  him,  and  he  was  not  appointed.  He 
was  employed  in  the  rural  police,  as  commissioner  or  head  of  the 
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establishment,  as  we  hare  before  stated.  In  that  situation  be  did 
not  belie  bis  antecedents,  but  on  tjie  contrary,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discbarge  bis  arduous  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  peace  at 
lengtb  obtained,  Colonel  Gugy  was  summarily  removed  to  make  wi^y 
for  a  gentleman  from  the  Britisb  Isles  ;  a  lower  position  was  tben 
assigned  bim,  tbat  of  police  magistrate  in  Montreal.  His  efforts 
in  tbis  office  elicited  from  an  official  eye-witness  tbe  following  des- 
cription upon  oatb  :  "  Colonel  Ougy  gratuitously  discharged  tbe 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  at  a  time  when  no 
other  officer  or  person  connected  with  tbe  commissions  of  tbe 
peace,  would  or  could  perform  tbem,  and  be  was  indefatigable 
therein,  as  be  bad  been  m  the  office  of  superintendent  of  police. 
Colonel  Gugy  throughout,  behaved  in  a  just,  upright  and  honor- 
able manner.  No  political  or  religious  bias  could  ever  be 
detected  in  any  of  his  actions  ;  he  was  influenced  neither  by  race 
or  colour;  be  was  energetic  and  fearless,  and  his  judgments 
gave  great  general  satisfaction  ;  bis  mode  of  delivering  his 
judgment  was  so  admirable,  that  crowds  were  daily  attracted  to 
the  office  for  tbe  purpose  of  bearing  and  receiving  instruction 
from  him.  The  course  be  pursued  while  in  office,  was  so 
excellent,  as  to  have  produced  permanent  elects  still  felt  in  the 
amended  conduct  of  many.'' 

From  this  position,  Lord  Sydenham  transferred  him  to  the  office 
of  adjutant-general.  The  prospect  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
incident  to  tbe  Oregon  difficulty,  was  tben  viewed  according  to  the 
political  bearings  of  individuals  with  regret, — with  indifference 
or  exultation,  and  tbe  re-forming  of  tbe  militia,  broken  and  disor- 
dered by  the  rebellion,  and  many  years  of  disloyalty  and  tumult^ 
was  a  difficult  task.  In  accomplishing  that  task,  a  man  who  knew 
the  opinion  and  .merit  of  every  applicant  for  rank  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  dependence  which  could  or  could  not  be  reposed  in  his 
fidelity  and  ability,  would  have  great  difficulties.  Nevertheless, 
the  task  was  performed,  when  tbe  adminiiLuration  of  tbe  day,  being 
unable  to  prefer  any  complaint  against  Colonel  Gugy,  introduced  a 
bill,  avowedly  intended  for  his  removal  from  office.  During  the 
debate,  several  members  vindicate<?  him,  and  one  exclaimed  that 
'<  ID  the  then  state  of  the  country  an  angel  from  heaven  could  not 
have  given  general  satisfaction.''  The  bill  and  the  causes  assigned, 
were  however,  mere  pretexts.  The  passing  of  the  bill  was  an 
iniquity  to  which  a  reluctant  assent  was  extended  from  several 
members  by  a  solemn  promise  tbat  ample  amends  would  be  made 
to  Colonel  Gugy.  Accordingly,  to  have  a  pretext  Tor  breaking 
their  promise,  Uie  ministry  of  ike  day  tendered  for  his  acceptance, 
tbe  office  of  police  magistrate  of  Quebec.  Tbe  tben  incumbent,  Mr. 
McCord,  was  allowed  a  salary  of  £500  ;  but  to  ensure  Colonel 
Gugy's  rejection  of  tbe  offer,  tbe  salary  was  lowered  to  £300.  It 
is  said  that  be  received  the  official  letter  in  tbe  street,  and  with 
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eharaeteiistio  promptitude,  he  ifl  nndentood  to  hxye  stepped  into  a 
shop  and  penned  a  laconic  rejection  of  the  insnlting  owsr. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed,  and  Colonel  Gogy  therefore  now 
lives  in  great  privacy  npon  his  farm.  A  prophet  hath  no  honor  in 
his  own  country,  but  we  are  bound  to  give  a  description  of  the  man, 
and  for  obvious  reasons  we  borrow  from  the  annals  of  another 
country.  Having  gone  upon  some  mission  to  Boston,  he  is  repre- 
sented in  one  periodical  as  a  ''tall,  majestic-lookmg  gentleman, 
who  expressed  himself  in  a  beautiful  manner/'  In  another  paper, 
adverting  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  Parliament, 
he  is  described  as  ''  one  of  the  moat  eloouent,  accomplished  and 
thoroughly  educated  menrbers  of  the  house,  and  as  speaking 
French  and  English  with  equal  grace,  fluency  and  force.''  Having 
thus  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality,  borrowed  from  other 
sources,  we  may  speak  of  what  we  saw.  During  the  discussion  on 
the  rebellion  losses  bill,  the  ministry  were  anxious  to  insure  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill,  while  the  opposition  desired  to  gain 
time  to  afford  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  an  opportunity  to 
petition  against  the  bill.  At  this  period  we  saw  Colonel  Gugy 
contend  single  handed  against  the  majority,  actually  on  one 
night  speaking  during  seven  hours,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
delay. 

During  the  debate.  Lord  Elgin  took  the  precaution  to  pursue  a 
course  of  hospitality,  extended  with  unusual  prodigality  to  the  oppo- 
sition. Two  prominent  members  having  repaired  to  the  govern- 
ment house,  at  some  distance  in  the  country  to  dine,  were  asked  how 
they  could  afford  to  leave  their  places  on  such  an  occasion  :  '<  Oh," 
said  they,  "  it's  all  right,  for  we  ve  left  Gugy  there."  The  writer 
remembers  the  singular  scene  which  presented  itself  when  the 
ministry,  having  collected  their  forces,  and  sent  for  their  night 
caps,  resisted  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  capitulated  at  eight  in 
the  morning. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  the  mob  having  set  fire  to  the 
building,  rushed  up  to  disperse  the  members,  and  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  he  was  the  only  man  who  resented  the  insult, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  collared  and  flung  down  the  stairs  a  fellow 
who  laid  hold  of  the  mace.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  protected  the 
speaker,  and  adhered  to  him  until  that  functionary  reached  a  place 
of  safety. 

To  mark  the  character  of  the  man,  one  anecdote  will  suffice. 
An  eminent  official  of  Guiana  was  both  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal enemy  of  Colonel  Gugy.  The  first  number  of  a  newspaper 
of  which  that  official  was  editor,  when  he  preached  and  pub- 
lished exciting  appeals  to  the  Irish,  and  ''hoped  that  the 
orange  and  green  would  never  unite,"  contained  a  libel  on  Colonel 
Gugy.  That  number  was  brought  to  his  house,  and  he  turned  out 
the  carrier  boy  who  delivered  it ;  for  this  act,  Mr.  Hincks  caused 
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the  ooloael  to  be  proseouied,  and  an  exciting  trial  took  place. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  parliament  buildinga, 
Colonel  Gngy  was  informed  that  the  mob  had  go  le  to  set  fire  to  ^e 
house  of  his  enemy.  The  colonel  thereupon  instantly  started  at 
a  rapid  pace,  taking  with  him  a  sub-division  of  ube  71st  Begiment, 
and  reaching  the  premises  in  time,  protected  them  effectually  dar- 
ing that  terrible  night. 

As  a  proof  of  his  moral  courage^  his  defiance  of  what  is  con- 
ventionally called  the  press,  may  be  cited.  The  Beraid  newspaper 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  publicity  to. the  domestic 
difficulties  and  sorrows  of  Colonel  Ougy.  The  fact  is  that,  owing 
to  causes  not  now  of  any  moment,  his  father  had  become  involved, 
and  owing  to  the  weakness  of  age,  had  not  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  exculpate  his  son,  who  was  his  surety.  The  latter 
felt  it  to  be  a  point  of  honor  to  keep  his  fathePs  secret,  and 
found  himself  charged  with  the  offence  of  injuring  his  parent. 
He  thereupon  brought  a  series  of  suits  against  the  press ;  he  con- 
ducted them  himself,  and  in  despite  of  all  the  talent  arrayed 
against  him,  he  triumphed  signally. 

Subsequently,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  a 
host  of  Irish  nawiesj  employed  in  improving  the  Lachine  canal, 
undertook  to  regulate  the  elections  for  Montreid.  On  one  occasion 
they  marched  into  town  in  force — armed  and  prepared  to  do 
battle  under  the  command  of  a  sort  of  Hercules.  They  numbered 
from  two  to  three  thousand,  and  being  determined  to  ensure  the 
election  of  one  of  the  candidates,  who  was  their  countryman,  filled 
the  whole  space  firom  Wellington  to  McOill  street.  As  they 
approached  the  poll  in  the  latter  street.  Colonel  Gugy,  who  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  returning  officer  to  preserve  the  peace, 
rode  alone  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  forcing  it  open,  laid 
hold  of,  and  dragged  out  the  ringleader.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  no  second  in  command,  for  the  multitude  alarmed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  their  chief,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  This  bold  act, 
requiring  both  presence  of  mind  and  a  firm  seat  on  horseback,  thus 
saved  many  ^Wes,as  also  doubtlessly  the  burning  and  sacking  of  a 
part  of  Montreal. 

While  a  coroner's  juiy  were  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  the 
death  of  one  Mason,  protected  by  a  guard  of  some  thirty  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets,  a  cry  of  fire  was  heard ;  the  jury,  guard, 
witnesses,  and  spectators,  filled  the  upper,  story,  and  die  miserable 
staircase  afforded  but  slight  means  of  exit.  As  the  fire,  how- 
ever, approached,  the  crowd  was  seised  with  a  panic,  and  all 
were  flying  regardless  of  consequences.  It  is  evident  that  many 
would  have  been  transfixed  by  the  bayonets;  but  fortunately 
Colonel  Ougy,  in  the  sharp  order  which  soldiers  instinctively 
obey,  cried,  << Soldiers,  halt — ^unfix  bayonets."  Thus  was  the 
danger  averted. 
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Binoe  tbat  period,  Colonel  Gtigj  has  written  many  able  papers 
both  on  military  subjects  and  on  the  abuses  of  the  law ;  and  he 
has  inTBriably  insisted  on  the  perfect  eqnality  of  men  of  colonial 
birth  to  metropolitans.  He  may  not  live  to  witness  the  adoption 
of  his  views,  out  the  subject  is  likely  to  produce  great  results 
here,  as  it  has  done  south  of  latitude  fbrty-five. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of  this 
notice  might  have  achieved  distinction  in  any  country,  but  he  is  a 
provincial,  unconnected  by  birth  or  religion  with  the  dominant 
party,  but  on  the  contrary,  ahrays  opposed  to  their  principles 
and  policy.  So  Washington — now  immortal — was  in  his  colonial 
condition  exposed  to  many  petty  annoyances,  and  we  know  that 
the  hero,  Bundonald,  lived  and  died  the  victim  of  a  calumny. 


Hon.  JOHN  YOUNG. 

Ths  Honorable  Mr.  Yovng  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scot- 
land,  in  1811.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  and,  for 
eighteen  months,  kept  school  in  a  country  parish  near  Ayr.  He 
arrived  in  Montreal  in  1826 ;  and,  during  nine  years,  was  clerk 
with  Messrs.  John  Tonance  &  Go.,  and  of  this  firm  he  became  a 
partner  in  1835,  at  Quebec;  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
during  three  of  which  he  did  business  on  his  own  account. 

It  was  during  his  residence  here  in  1887,  that  he  first  took  part  in 
any  pubKo  matters.  He,  with  others,  became  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  an  attempt  at  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  a  memorial  presented  to  the  then  governor- 
general.  Earl  Gosford,  pointing  out  the  danger,  and  petitioning 
that  corps  of  volunteers  might  be  enrolled.  This  the  governor- 
general  refused  to  do  at  the  time,  but  promised  that  the  memori- 
alists would  be  called  on  to  support  the  government,  if  their 
assistance  should  be  required.  In  about  three  weeks  ailer,  this 
became  necessary.  Mr.  Young  got  command  of  a  company  in  a 
regiment  of  light  infantry,  which  was  made  up  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  was  the  first  to  receive  arms.  During  the  winter,  the  Quebec 
Light  Ittftntry  did  reguhr  duty,  in  keeping  night  guard  on  the 
citadel. 

In  1840,  he  returned  to  Montreal,  joining  Harrison  Stephens 
in  business.     It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  travel  every  winter  in 
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Ohio,  IllinoiSy  Indiana,  Micliigan,  fte.,  and  it  was  by  the  ezperienee 
thtifl  aoauired;  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  varions  rontea  to 
the  aeaooard  for  interior  prodnotionSy  that  Mr.  Young  beoame  bo 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  advantages  of  Uie  St  Law- 
rence route  to  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Young's  first  public  act  in  Montreal,  was  to  oppose  the 
expenditure  in  feasting  of  a  large  sum  of  money  raised  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  money  should  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  near  the  city,  where  an  asylum  for  the  poor 
could  be  secured,  and  to  connect  it  by  name  with  the  occasion. 
But  although  his  motion  was  carried,  it  was  afterwards  reconsideredy 
and  an  adverse  decision  adopted. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Young  was  called  on  to  act  as  returning  officeri 
at  the  Montreal  general  election.  Party  spirit  at  that  tame 
ran  very  high,  and  the  elections  throughout  the  country  were 
remarkable  for  the  violence  of  those  who  were  for  or  i^ainst 
the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Metcalfe.  In  Montreal,  this  was 
especially  the  case;  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  most  active 
means  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property  and  bloodshed.  It 
was  ascertained  that  on  the  morning  of  the  election  (which  lasted 
two  days),  there  were  upwards  of  four  thousand  armed  strangers  in 
the  city  nrom  various  parts  of  the  country,  intent  on  taking  part  in 
the  election.  The  troops  were  called  out;  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  sent  to  prison.  JBy  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Young,  and  in  consequence  of  his  admirable  arrangements^ 
public  peace  was  preserved ;  and  the  election  terminated  without 
foes  of  fife.  For  these  services,  Mr.  Young  received  the  thanks 
of  the  colonial  secretary,  and  of  the  commanders  of  the  forces  in 
Canada,  Sir  Richard  Jackson  and  Sir  James  Hope. 

In  1846,  he  was  instrumental  in  organising  a  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion in  Montreal,  of  which  he  became  president.  This  association 
published  the  Canadian  Economist  during  aperiod  of  sixteen  months, 
And  this  publication  did  much  to  reconcile  the  opponents  of  the 
mother  country  in  inaugurating  free  trade,  and  withdrawing  the 
protection,  which  the  products  of  Canada  had  previously  enjoyed 
in  her  markets. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Young  took  part  in  the  discussion 
then  going;  on,  as  to  whether  the  government  had  adopted  a 
correct  poucy  in  making  a  new  channel  through  lake  St.  Peter, 
instead  of  deepening  and  improving  the  natural  channel.  He  went 
down  to  the  lake,  and  with  pilots,  spent  some  days  in  sounding  the 
various  channels,  and  reported  against  the  government  plan,  in 
making  a  new  channel.  He  advised  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  the  necessity  of  commencing  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  channel.  The  whole  work  was  aban- 
doned by  order  of  Parliament    Mr.  Young  did  not,  however,  i 
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t0  u^  <m  the  goTenment  and  kis  fellow  oitiseiiB,  the  inqportMioe 
of  due  impioyemoni  of  the  lake  and  the  river  between  Qoebec  and 
Montreal ;  and,  on  being  appointed  a  harbor  commiaBioner  in  1849, 
be  at  onee  suggested  to  Us  coUeagues  a  plan  by  whiob  ibe  improre- 
ment  of  the  lake  and  river  oould  be  aocomplidied.  This  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  government,  and  an  act  passed  to  eosible  the 
oommissioners  to  carry  it  into  effeot  The  plan  was  found  to  work ; 
the  commissioners  obtained  the  necessary  fiinds  on  the  security  of 
the  harbor  trust,  which  has  been  so  managed  by  Mr.  Young  as 
chairman,  that  its  bonds  have  always  been  at  a  premium,  while  the 
channel  for  navigation  has  been  deepened  from  eleven  feet  to 
mghteea  feet  throughout,  with  a  breadtn  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
the  lake.  The  work  is  now  progressing,  so  as  to  secure  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet;  the  importance  of  which,  to  the  port  of  Montreal, 
and  the  province  in  general,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

He  also  suggested  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  government 
assuming  the  costs  of  this  work,  and  for  several  years  persistently 
urged  this  principle,  and  was  at  last  successful. 

In  1845,hetook]3Art  in  originating  and  uiging  forward  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  to  Portland,  so  as  to  connect  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  the  Atlantic,  and  he  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Montreal  to  the  west— obtained 
several  surveys  of  the  road  to  Kingston;  and,  in  connection  widi 
ol^hers,  procured  a  charter  for  prosecuting  the  work.  He  bec^une 
president  of  the  road,  and  agreed  with  the  engineers,  that  the  best 
route  for  the  same  was  some  ten  or  fifteen  mUes  back  from  the  St 
Lawrence,  so  as  to  secure  the  shortest  line ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  best  position  to  connect  with  the  Ottawa.  Mr.  Young's  fellow 
citisens  were  so  satbfied  with  his  exertions,  that  they  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  testimonial  of  their  esteem. 

It  was  about  this  time  too  that  Mr.  Young  suggested  and 
advocated  the  necessity  of  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
advanced  the  necessary  funds  to  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Keefer  for  his  survey 
and  plan  of  that  work,  and  urged  its  importance  on  every  occasion. 
Sugg^^ng  that  its  construction  should  be  the  basis  of  the  Kingston 
anoMontreal  Railroad  Company,  waiving  the  rights  of  their  charter 
in  favor  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  the  proposal  was  adopted 
and  the  present  Victoria  Bridge  is  erected  at  the  site  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Keefer. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Young  suggested  that  a  canal,  to  connect  the  St 
Lawrence  with  lake  Champlain,  should  be  constructed;  and  he 
deckred  that  unless  this  was  done  the  Canadian  canals  would 
fail,  when  opened  in  1849,  to  attract  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  interior  trade.  The  government  had 
ibis  canal  route  surveyed  b^  different  engineers,  all  of  whom 
stronffly  advised  its  construction.  The  various  boards  of  trade  also 
urged  <«  the  government  its  importance }  but,  it  has  not  yet  been 
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began,  aMioaffli  the  &et  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  route  being  able  to 
attract  only  lubont  seven  per  cent  of  the  interior  trade,  while 
ninety-three  per  cent  flows  Aroagh  the  Erie  oanal,  might  seem 
to  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the.necetsity  for  the  oonstraction  of 
such  a  canal.  In  1851,  Mr.  Yonng  was  asked  to  join  the  Hincks 
and  Morin  administration,  as  chief  commissioner  of  public  works ; 
and  was  elected  to  represent  the  city  of  Montreal,  tiiough  his  elec- 
tion was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his  free  trade  opinions,  his 
advocacy  of  the  Caughnswaga  canal,  and  of  the  importance  of  con- 
stractang  the  Halifax  railroad.  As  soon  as  the  elections  were  over, 
he,  with  Mr.  Hincks  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tach^,  proceeded  to 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  advocate  the  railway  to 
Halifax,  but  diffisred  fhmi  some  of  the  deputation  as  to  the  line 
surveyed  by  the  Imperial  €k>vemment,  and  thus  suggested  that  it 
should  pass  over  the  St.  John  river  to  St.  John,  and  thence  to 
Halifax. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Young  recommended  to  the  government 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Canadian  line  of  ocean  steamers  for 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  boldly  advised  that,  to  secure  their  being 
immediately  established,  a  subsidv  should  be  paid  by  Canada  alone. 
Tenders  were  invited  for  establishing  a  fortnightly  line  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  monthly  line  to  Portland ;  and,  after  much  difficulty^ 
Mr.  Young's  colleagues  consented  to  grant  nineteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  provided  five  thousand  pounds  additional  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Young  otherwise.  This  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  f^m 
the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence,  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantio 
Kailway  Companies ;  and  the  line  was  commenced,  the  beneficial 
results  of 'which,  to  the  country,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
notice. 

As  commissioner  of  public  works,  he  examined  a  great  number 
of  pilots  and  shipmasters  as  to  the  merits  of  the  route  through  the 
straits  oi  Belleisle,  and  concerning  the  improvements  necessary 
on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  In  his  PubHc  WorJa*  Report  of  1851, 
he  advised  the  immediate  construction  of  various  light  houses ; 
most  of  wUch  have  since  been  built,  and  insurance  has  been 
reduced  more  than  one-half  in  consequence.  Mr  Young,  while 
commissioner,  suggested  and  opened  up  the  varous  water  powers 
at  Ottawa  city^  and  recommended  that  a  minister  of  agriculture 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  differed 
from  Mr.  Hincks  on  the  plan  by  whieh  the  railways  of  the  country 
should  be  constructed ;  and  was  in  favor  of  waiting  to  ascertain, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  Imperial  GK>vernment's 
seenrity,  by  whidi  means  money  for  construction  of  the  whole 
road  wyok  Windsor  to  Hali&x  could  be  obta-::ed  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest.  This  plan  was  over-ruled,  arcl  a  private  company 
obtained  a  charter  from  Parliament,  under  the  style  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  BaHway  Company.    Mr.  Young  opposed  the  demand  Ibr 
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goremment  aid  towuds  thia  ondertakiiiey  to  tha  amount  of  finu 
woiuand  ponnds  sterling  per  mile,  and  this  snm  was  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  his  opposition  reduoed  to  three  thousands  ponnds  per 
mile. 

The  government  having  determined  on  charging  a  higher  rate 
on  Amerioan  vessels  passing  through  the  WeUand  canal  thnn  on 
Canadian  vessek,  Mr.  Young  resigned  his  office  of  commiasioner 
of  public  works,  and  became  instrumental  in  preventing  these 
differential  tolls  against  American  shipping. 

Mr.  Young  also  originated  the  idea  of  having  Canada  represented 
in  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  in  London^  in  1851,  and  oiiganixed 
the  committees  throughout  the  province,  to  cany  it  into  effect. 
Again  in  Parliament,  in  1855,  he  carried  a  motion  to  have  Canada 
represenedt  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Paris.  Those  exhibi- 
tions, all  will  admit,  did  more  to  bring  Canada  creditably  before  the 
notice  of  the  world  than  anything  before  or  since. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Toung  was  again  returned  member  for  Montreal, 
having  been  mainly  supported  by  the  mercantile  interest.  He  wai 
an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  public  accounts,  while  W. 
L.  McKensie  acted  as  chairman.  In  1855,  he  again  was  on  that 
committee,  and  acted  as  its  chairman,  and  made  numerous  sug- 
gestions on  the  erroneous  system  of  keepine  the  public  acoounts, 
most  of  which  have  been  since  adopted.  Mr.  Toung  declined  to 
come  forward  again  to  represent  Montreal  at  the  election  of  1857, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health ;  but  he  has  not  ceased  take  to  an  active 
part  in  every  public  measure  affecting  the  public  interests  of  the 
city,  where  he  resides. 

Mr.  Toung's  advocacy  of  the  proposition  for  docks  at  Montreal, 
and  for  making  available  the  enormous  water  power  of  the  river 
Saint  Lawrence,  by  the  fall  of  its  water,  firom  the  Lachine 
canal,  has  been  constant,  and  although  very  much  opposed,  yet 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  public  feeling  as  to  the  impor- 
tance  of  these  works  (vast  as  they  appear)  to  the  interest  of  the 
province,  and  especially  of  Montr^.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  interior  trade  will,  sooner  than  is 
expected,  fully  justify  Mr.  Young  in  so  strongly  advocating  im* 

Srovements  upon  which  the  fixture  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
epends. 

It  was  owing  to  Mr.  Young's  exertions,  that  the  limits  of  the 
harbor  of  Montreal  were  extended ;  and  he  has  been  unremitting 
in  aiding  the  extension  of  the  river  and  harbor  accommodations  in 
all  directions. 

Mr.  Young  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  dtiiens,  who  bo 
successfully  entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  late  visit  to 
Canada. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  Unitarian  society,  which  he  did  much  to 
establish,  and  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  Uberal  and  public  spirited 
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dtiseii.  He  has  nuaed  himMlf,  by  bis  own  exertions;  and  has 
dooe  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Montreal  as  any 
other  man  liying.  His  conceptions  are  ^nd,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  realised ;  to  them,  and  to  his  inde&tigabie  energy,  is 
the  present  high  and  distingnished  position  which  onr  mereantile 
metropolis  holds  in  the  estimation  of  Europe  and  America,  as  wdl 
as  mnch  of  the  prosperity  in  store  far  it  in  the  fotore,  may  be  fiurly 
attributed. 


Sib  WM.  E.  LOGAN,  F.R.G.S.,  P,R.S. 

SiE  WnjLiAM  LooAN,  the  eminent  and  distingnished  geologist, 
and  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  that  Canada  can  boast  of  having 
produced,  is  a  Canadian  bred  and  bom.  He  first  saw  the  light  in 
Montreal  in  1798.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  and  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  city. 
In  1818  he  entered  the  mercantile  office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hart 
Logan,  of  London,  and  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
After  returning  to  Canada  for  a  short  time,  where  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  geological  characteristics  of  this  country,  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1829,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  South 
Wales,  Swansea,  as  manager  of  copper  smelting  and  coal  mining 
operations,  in  which  his  uncle  was  interested ;  but  he  left  this 
sitnation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1888.  During  his 
seven  years'  residence  in  South  Wales,  Mr.  Logan  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  coal  field  of  that  region ;  and  his  minute  and 
accurate  maps  and  sections  were  adopted  by  the  ordnance  geolo- 
gical survey,  and  published  by  the  government,  under  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Babe's  superintendence.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  the  stratum  of  under  day,  as  it  is  called,  which  always 
underlies  coal  beds,  was  the  soil  in  which  the  coal  v^etation  grew. 
In  1841  Sir  William  visited  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Nova  Sootia ;  and  communicated  several  valuable  memoirs  on  the 
subject  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  At  this  time  he  began 
an  examination  of  the  older  palaoosoic  rocks  of  Canada;  and  the 
celebrated  geological  survey  of  Canada  havine  been  commenced, 
he  was  appointMl  and  still  continues  at  its  head,  a  trust  which 
sofficiently  indicates  the  hieh  opinion  entertained  of  his  great 
abilities  and  attainments  by  we  government.  This  preference  is, 
however,  nothing  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  considering  the 
immense  saerifice  which  he  hss  made  to  remain  in,  and  confine  his 
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Btadiee  to,  a  eonntrr  endesred  to  liim  by  all  the  ties  of  birth  and 
gtaiioii.    It  18  a  weU  known  fact  that  he  has  refused  seyeral  offers 
from  other  goyemments  for  his  seryioes,  inolnding  India^  where  i 
princely  fortune  is  to  be  made  by  the  geologist    In  the  coarse  of 
nb  InTestigations  npon  the  rocks  of  the  Bastern  Townships,  which 
are  Ae  continuation  of  diose  of  New  England,  Sir  Wuliain  ha 
shown  that,  so  far  from  being,  as  had  been  supposed,  primiliye 
aioic  rocks,  they  are  altered  and  ohrystalliied  palsaoioic  strata;  a 
faoty  which,  although  suspected,  had  not  hitl^^rto  been  demon- 
strated, and  which  is  the  key  to  the  geology  of  North-Eastera 
America.    He  found  the  rocks,  which  form  the  Laurentide  and 
Adirondac  mountains,  previously  regarded  as  unstratified,  to  be 
disturbed  and   altered  sedimentary  deposits  of  vast  thieknefls, 
equal  perhaps  to  all  the  hitherto  known    stratified    roeks   of 
the  earth's  crust.      In  1851  Sir   William  represented  Canada 
at  the  Qreat  Exhibition  in  London;    and  h^  charge  of  the 
Canadian  ^logical  collection  which  had  been  made  by  himself  or 
under  his  imm^iate  direction.    It  was  exhibited  with  great  skill 
and  judgment,  displaying  to  the  best  advantages  the  mineral 
resources  of  Canada.    The  labor  of  arranging  the  specimens  was 
very    great,    and    so  enthusiastic  was  he    that   frequentiy    he 
sallied  out  at  eieht  or  ten  in  tiie  morning,  and  would  wodc  for 
twelve  hours  without  waiting  to  take  refreshment.    He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  eountiymen  appreciated  his  services. 
Medals  in  profusion  were  allotted  to  Canada,  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  elected  Mr.  Logan  a  fellow,  the  highest  attainable 
British  scientific  distinction  ;  he  was  also  a  commissioner  firom 
Canada  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855,  when  he 
received  from  the  imperial  commission  the  erand  gold  medal  of 
honor,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  *  He 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  Queen's  hands,  in 
1856 ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  awarded  by  the  Geological  Sociely, 
of  which   he    has    long    been  a  member,  the    Wollaston  Pal- 
ladium medal,  for  his  pre-eminent  services  in  geology. 


Rev.  EGBRTON  RTERSON,  D.D., 

Cbtkf  SupERiNTENDxirr  OP  EnuoATiow,  Canada  Wist. 

This  celebrated  divine  and  public  servant  whose  name  has  been 
mixed  up  in  various  ways  with  the  history  of  the  oountry,  but 
principally  in  developing  the  admirable  educational  systeni    of 
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Upper  Canada,  is  the  sob  of  the  late  Colonel  Joeepli  Bjerson,  a 
United  Empire  Loyalist  of  New  Jersey,  who  came  from  New 
Branswiok  m  1793.  He  was  bom  in  Charlotteville,  oonnt^  of 
Norfolk,  Upper  Canada,  in  1803 ;  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  1825 ;  was  editor  of  the  Ohrt$Han  Owwdum  (which  he  estab- 
lished) in  1829 ;  principal  of  Victoria  college,  Cobonrg,  C.W.,  in 
1841 ;  appointed  chief  superintendent  of  education  for  Upper 
Canada  in  1844 ;  made  a  tour  of  enquiry  in  Europe  in  1844-5 ; 
and  founded  the  present  perfect  and  excellent  system  of  public 
instruction  in  Upper  Canada  in  1846-50,  which  he  has  CTcr  since 
maintained. 

He  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  diTinity  we  belicTe  from  an 
American  university.  He  is  the  author  of  many  Canadian  works 
and  pamphhits,  principally  relating  to  matters  of  church  and  state^ 


The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  PIERRE  F.  TURGEON, 

Roman  Cathouo  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

This  distinguished  prelate  was  bom  at  Quebec  on  the  12th 
November,  1787  ;  was  ordained  priest  on  the  29th  April  1810 ; 
appointed  secretary  to  Bishop  Plessis  in  December  1808 ;  and 
continued  in  that  ofice  until  October,  1820 ;  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  until  he  became  bishop  and 
coadjutor  cum/iUura  9uccessione  of  the  then  archbishop  of  Quebeo, 
by  appointment  and  bulls  of  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XY I,  bearing 
date  the  28th  February,  1884.  He  was  consecrated  under  the  title 
of  Sicfyme,  in  the  Quebec  cathedral  on  the  11th  May,  1884,  an 
appointment  he  mainly  owed  to  his  bright  abilities  and  ei&ciency 
in  the  service  of  his  church.  M.  Turgeon  was  administrator  of 
the  diocese  from  NoTcmber,  1849,  to  October,  1850,  when  by  the 
death  of  Br.  Signay,  he  became  archbishop,  and  was  vested  with 
the  sacred  paMium  on  the  11th  June,  1851.  He  resigned  his  office 
of  administrator  of  the  diocese  in  1855,  in  ooasequenoe  of  ill-health, 
when  Dr.  O.  F.  Baillargeon  was  appointed  to  the  latter  office. 
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Hon.  Mb.  JUSTIC!E  C.  MONDELET. 

Chablbs  Joseph  Elz^ab  Mondelst,  uBistaQt-jadge  of  the 
Court  of  Qaeen'B  Benoh,  was  born  at  St.  Obarles,  river  Chambl j, 
on  the  27  th  December  1801;  he  was  the  son  of  Jean  Marie 
Mondelet,  notary,  and  grandson  of  Dominiaue  Mondelet,  who  was 
bom  in  France  and  came  to  Canada  under  tne  French  government, 
as  assistant  army  surgeon. 

Judge  Mondelet  was  educated  partly  at  the  college  of  Nioolet 
and  partly  at  the  college  of  Montreal,  where  he  finished  his  edii> 
cation  in  1819 ;  he  was  then  employed,  as  an  assistant,  by  the 
astronomical  commission  appointed  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  under  the  treaty 
of  Ghent.  He  studied  the  law,  first  with  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who 
afterwards  became  chief  justice  of  the  then  Court  of  King's  Bench 
at  Montreal,  and  completed  the  period  of  study  with  his  brother, 
Dominique  Mondelet,  Es^.,  now  judge  of  the  Su]>erior  Court  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  followed  his  profession,  first 
at  Three  Rivers,  and  next,  from  1830,  in  Montreal,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Dominique,  and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Cberrier, 
till  his  CMr.  Mondelef  s)  appointment  in  1842  as  district  judge  for 
Terrebonne,  L'Assomption  and  Berthier.  He  was  appointed 
circuit  judge  at  Montreal  in  1844 ;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
1849;  judge  of  the  Seigniorial  Court  in  1855 ;  and  assistant-judge 
in  appeals  (Court  of  Queen's  Bench)  in  1858,  in  the  room  of  Judge 
Caron,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  codifying 
the  laws  of  Lower  Canada. 

From  1822  to  1842  Mr.  Mondelet  took  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  was  twice  arrested  for  political  offencefl, 
first  in  1828,  and  afterwards  in  1838,  but  was  never  put  on  his  trial. 
He  and  William  Walker,  Esq.,  barrister,  defended  Nicholas  and 
three  other  individuals,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Chartrand, 
during  the  political  troubles  in  1837;  he  also,  alone  with  Mr. 
Walker,  defended  C^jtain  Jalbert,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir  during  the  troubles. 

Mr.  Mondelet  published  in  1840  his  Lettret  sur  TEducaiumy  the  I 
suggestions  contained  in  which  are  said  to  have  been  embodied  in  j 
the  school  law  passed  in  the  first  session  after  Uie  union  in  1841, 
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Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD,  Q.a,  M.P.R 

Thbouqh  the  whole  of  the  youthful  days  of  the  Hon.  John  S. 
Macdonald  there  is  to  be  found  a  dash  of  romance.  Bom  at  St. 
Kaphael,  in  the  countjf  of  Glengarry,  Upper  Canada,  on  the  12th 
December,  1812,  on  the  property  owned  and  entailed  by  his  grand- 
father, a  Scottish  Highlander  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  settled 
there  in  1786,  the  subject  of  this  notice  left  the  paternal  roof  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  resolTing  to  become  the  master  of  nis  own  actions. 
Discovered  many  miles  from  home,  he  was  taken  back  against  his 
will,  and  he  soon  took  an  opportunity  to  start  off  a  second  time. 
This  time,  as  he  was  bargidning  with  an  Indian  at  Cornwall  to 
paddle  him  across  the  river  to  the  United  States — the  Indian 
demanding  half  a  dollar  and  the  juvenile  fugitive  having  only  half 
that  amount  in  the  world — his  father  came  up,  and  for  a  second 
time  the  truant  was  carried  back.  But  neither  persuasion  nor  force 
could  detain  him  at  home,  and  he  soon  again  set  out,  hiring  himself 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  home  to  a  store-keeper  for  three  years, 
at  a  sliding-scale  salanr — ^£10  for  the  first  year,  £12  10s  for  the 
second,  and  £15  for  the  third.  He  remained  two  out  of  the  three 
years.  He  afterwards  made  a  similar  engagement  with  a  store- 
keeper in  Cornwall,  but  only  remained  a  few  months,  when  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  commerce  for  the  law.  A  lawyer  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  store  used  to  address  arguments  of  this 
kind  to  him.  Suppose,  he  would  say,  you  owned  all  this  store, 
with  the  goods,  and  that  a  fire  burned  them  up, — ^it  would  be  years 
before  you  could  conunence  again.  How  different  it  is  with  me  who 
has  a  profession ;  come  what  will,  no  accident  can  deprive  me  of 
that  possession.  After  the  budding  merchant  had  been  nearly 
convinced  by  arguments  like  these,  a  little  incident  occurred  to 
decide  his  wavering  mind.  One  day  while  out  in  the  streets,  he 
was  pelted  with  snow-balls  by  urchins  of  too  tender  years  to  ren- 
der it  possible  that  he  could  resent  the  insult  by  chastising  them, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  contemptously  called  a  '^  counter-hopper." 
It  was  not  for  the  snow-balls  that  he  cared,  although  these,  when 
hard,  may  sometimes  do  mischief,  but  he  was  stung  by  the  thought 
that  the  calling  he  was  following  could  be  reproachfully  thrown 
into  his  teeth.  He  went  to  the  store,  saying  that  he  could  not 
remain  there  any  longer,  and,  recounting  what  had  happened,  de- 
clared that  he  had  resolved  to  study  law.  He  inquired  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  study  to  enable  him'to  pass  the  Law  Society  as 
8tndent-at-law.  He  was  told  that  it  mient  be  done  by  hard  study 
in  three  years.    Accordingly,  in  November,  1832,  he  went  to  school 
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at  Cornwall,  and  under  the  tatition  of  Dr.  Urqubart-Hioi  one  of 
whose  stadentB  was  ever  rejeoted  by  the  benohers  of  the  Law  Sodety 
— ^he  was  found  to  be  ahead  of  all  his  eohool  fellows  at  the  exami- 
nation whioh  took  place  two  years  after  his  entraooe.  It  was  at 
this  school  also  that  the  Hon.  Philip  Vankoaghnet,  eommismoner 
of  orown  lands,  reoeiyed  his  education.  In  the  early  part  of  1835^ 
young  Macdonald  passed  the  Law  Society  as  stadent-at-law,  only  a 
uttle  more  than  two  years  after  he  haa  entered  Dr.  Urquhart's 
school. 

He  was  articled  in  1885  to  Mr.  McLean^  then  a  practising  barris- 
ter at  Cornwall,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
when  Mr.  McLean  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  haying  preyiously  been  speaker  of  the  Upper  Canada  House 
of  Assembly.  Our  student  then  went  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Dra- 
per, now  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  whom  he 
finished  his  term  of  legal  studies  in  1840.  In  June  of  that  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  haying  for  some  months  preyiously  practised 
as  attorney  at  Cornwall.  He  has  continued  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession  in  that  town  to  the  present  time ;  and  haying,  at  an  early 
period,  built  up  a  lucratiye  practice,  he  has,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule  with  Canadian  politicians,  managed  to  retain  and  increase  it; 
so  that  it  is  now  larger  than  at  any  former  period.  He  has  by  this 
means  been  able  to  maintain  a  position  of  pecuniarv  independence, 
(while  seyeral  of  the  prominent  lawyers  in  the  country  are 
embarrassed  with  debt,)  as  he  neyer  sought  the  slightest  acoommo- 
dation  from  banks — a  circumstance  that  has  conduced  as  mnch  to 
his  political  as  well  as  personal  independence. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Parliament  after  the  union  in  March,  1841, 
and  is  the  only  member  now  in  the  House  of  Assembly  who  has  sat 
since  the  union.  In  the  last  Parliament  there  were  two  beside  him- 
self, Sir  Henry  Smith  and  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt  Lord  Syd- 
enham had  been  sent  out  to  carry  the  union  into  effect ;  and  wi^ 
that  yiew  too  many  of  the  Lower  Canada  elections,  where  the  peo- 
ple had  been  opposed  to  the  union,  were  carried  by  yiolence.  Mr. 
Cuyillier,  the  nominee  of  the  goyemment,  was  elected  speaker,  in 
opposition  to  Sir  Allan  MacNab.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  Canada,  a  speaker  seldom  retains  his  seat,  as  such,  more 
than  one  parliament.  Eyery  new  House  of  Assembly  elects  its 
own  speaker ;  so  that  there  are  often  seyeral  ex-speakers  in  the 
prime  of  political  life,  who  return,  contrary  to  the  English  practice 
to  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  goyemment  was  a  mixture  of  poli- 
ticians of  different  shades  of  opinion.  The  legislature  was  notfVee 
from  placemen ;  and  the  goyemment  was  not  conducted  by  h^uis  of 
departments  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  representattres 
of  the  people.  Neither  the  head  of  the  crown  lands  office  nor 
the  suryeyor-general  was  a  member  of  the  Executiye  Council.  Pam- 
ily-oompact  tor3rism  had  acquired  a  subdued  tone  in  officud  droleB, 
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in  Gonsequenoe  of  the  despatch  of  Lord  John  Bnasell,  sent  out  in 
1839y  in  which  the  altematiTe  of  snpporting  the  government  or 
retiring  from  their  plaoes  was  held  out  to  the  offioiak  who  had 
seats  in  either  branches  of  the  l^islatnre.  The  manner  in  which 
the  onion  was  forced  upon  Lower  Oanada  and  the  violence  which 
had  been  nsed  at  the  elections^  caused  men  like  the  late  Honor- 
able Messrs.  Neilson,  D.  B.  Vigor,  and  Morin  to  take  their  places 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Maodonald  was  opposed  to  the 
government ;  but  he  was  an  Upper  Canadian,  and  was  far  from 
being  cordial  with  Sir  Allan  MaoNab,  the  opposition  leader  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  rebellion,  of  which  the  effects  had 
not  passed  away,  had  reduced  eveiy thing  to  a  question  of  loyally 
and  allegiance,  especially  in  that  part  of  central  Canada  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  represented.  His  position  was  a  peculiar  one.  He  voted 
with  the  Upper  Canada  conservatives  and  the  Lower  Oanada 
French  leaders  against  the  government ;  but  he  never  attended 
a  tory  ^^  caucus,^'  as  party  meetings  are  called  in  America,  much 
less  had  he  any  intimate  alliance  with  the  Lower  Canada  opposi- 
tion. It  was  in  the  first  session  of  this  Parliament  that  the  resolu- 
tions establishing  responsible  government  were  passed.  Lord 
Sydenham  accepted  the  principle  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible, 
but  with  manifest  reluctance.  The  resolutions  proposed  on  the 
subject  bv  Mr.  Baldwin  were  set  aside  for  those  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
provinciiu  secretarv;  and  thus  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
executive  responsibility  was  made  to  appear  to  come  from  the 
government  itself. 

Li  November,  1843,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  attempted  to  subvert 
the  principles  thus  established;  and  the  elections  which  took  place 
next  year  turned  imon  a  contest  between  the  governor-general  and 
his  late  Council.  The  marrow  of  the  whole  dupute  lay  in  his  hav- 
ing asserted  a  right  to  make  appointments  to  offices  without  con- 
sulting them,  and  there  having  denied  it.  In  this  election,  Mr. 
Macdonald  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ex-ministers.  It  was  a 
somewhat  perilous  experiment  to  make  among  the  Highlanders  of 
Glengarry,  who  were  proverbial  for  their  loyalty.  At  a  public 
meeting  in  that  county,  the  course  of  the  ex-ministers  was  sustained; 
and  the  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  country  was  very  great.  This 
famous  meeting  was  held  at  Cornwall,  the  head-quarters  or  rather 
the  birth-place  of  family  compactism.  It  was  called  by  that  party, 
but  the  yeomen  of  the  county  resolving  that  Cornwall  should  not 
speak  in  their  name  to  misrepresent  them,  went  to  the  meeting  and 
out-voted  the  party  with  whom  it  originated.  From  that  day,  no 
family  compact  meeting  has  ever  been  held  in  Cornwall.  When 
the  election  came,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  returned  by  a  larger  majority 
than  before.  Of  the  18,000  inhabitants  of  the  county,  19-20ihs 
are  of  Highland  Scotch  descent.  Among  them  there  were,  when 
the  censns  for  1851  was  taken,  no  le«8  ibm  3^243  ipi|iodQ]ialds,  all  of 
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wbom  speak  Ckelio.  The  proverbial  loyaHy  dt  the  Highlanden  of 
Olengany  is  due  to  the  same  oanse  that  gives  a  more  sabdved  and 
oonservative  tone  to  the  politics  of  central  Canada  than  what  pre- 
vails in  Uie  western  peninsula.'  its  original  settlement  by  United 
Empire  loyalists.  After  the  close  of  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Royal  Yorkers  were  disbanded  at  Laprairie  ;  and 
beine  anaoqoainted  with  the  French  langnage,  they  went  higher 
np  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  setUe.  In  the  same  year, 
many  of  them  settled  in  the  counties  of  Olengany  and  Stormont| 
as  well  as  on  the  frontier  of  Leeds  and  Orenville,  and  sooner  or 
later,  loyalists  of  the  American  revolution  went  as  far  west  as  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  west  of  Kingston.  These  original  settlers  in  Stor- 
mont  were  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Dutch ;  in  Olengarry  ihej  were 
chiefly  Highland-Scotch.  They  had  all  served  in  Sir  William 
Johnston's  corps  of  Royal  Torkens.  The  republican  element  has 
never  been  innised  into  this  part  of  the  population;  whatever  iherr 
is  of  it  in  Upper  Canada,  is  in  the  western  peninsula.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  complete  absence  of  the  invasion  of  American  habits 
into  central  Canada,  may  be  mentioned  that  dollars  and  cents  were 
never  spoken  of  there  as  a  currency ;  and  it  will  take  three  years  to 
familiarize  that  part  of  the  population  with  the  new  coinage.  When 
the  annexation  cry  was  raised,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in 
1849,  there  was  hardly  an  annexationist  fVom  Belleville  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Lower  Canada.  The  descendants  of  the  U.E.  loyalists  take 
a  natural  and  hereditary  pride  in  showing  their  preference  of  mon- 
archical over  republican  institutions.  The  most  reliable  loyalists 
of  Canada  are  the  settlers  in  this  district  of  country.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1844,  the  Highlanders  of  Glengarry  showed  theirs  was  a 
reasoning  loyalty  which  sees  the  best  safeguard  in  British  supre- 
macy in  upholding  the  British  principle  of  executive  responsibility. 
In  1848, 1852  and  1854,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  elected  without  a 
contest  in  his  old  constituency.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1849,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  under  the  Lafontaine-Bald- 
win  government,  which  office  he  held  (ill  the  breaking  up  of  that 

Svemment  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  He  was  elected  speaker  in 
lebec  in  1852,  and  held  that  position  till  the  dissolution  in  1854. 
In  1858  he  was  attorney-general  in  the  Brown-Dorion  government. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  for  Cornwall,  his  brother  D.  A.  Macdon- 
ald, succeeding  him  in  the  county,  and  this  year  was  again 
returned  for  that  town.  Except  to  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  was  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Macdonald  has  been 
in  opposition  ever  since  he  has  been  in  Parliament,  except  lately 
when  he  left  the  ranks  of  the  clear  grit  party,  and  is  now  what  is 
called  "  an  independant  member.'^  He  is  one  of  the  few  Upper 
Canadians  who  have  been  persistentlv  opposed  to  representation  by 
population ;  and  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  has  never  been  an 
advocate  of  separat  eschools.    His  opposition  to  them  haA  brought 
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dowD  upon  him  the  oenrare  of  the  priests ;  but  although  thej  have 
from  the  altar  recommended  the  eleotors  to  Tote  for  Protestant 
candidates  in  preference  to  him,  that  recommendation  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  Highlanders. 

In  1840;  Mr.  Maodonald  married  a  lady  from  Louisiana,  the 
daughter  of  a  United  States  senator,  who  owned  a  large  plantation 
of  negroes,  and  who  was  shot  in  a  duel  in  1843.  Mr.  Maodonald's 
ancestors  were  not  U.  E.  loyalists,  but  came  directly  from  Scotland. 
He  is  a  tall  man  of  slender  make,  and  has  for  spme  time  been  an 
invalid. 


Hon.  JAMES  MORRIS,  M.L.C. 

Thb  Honoeable  Jamxb  Mobbis,  M.L.O.,  of  the  town  of 
Brockville,  C.  W.,  was  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1798.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  the  year  1801,  when  a  child.  His  father,  the 
late  Alexander  Morris,  Esquire,  of  Montreal,  and  afterwards  of  the 
township  of  Elisabethtown,  Brockville,  having  then  emigrated  to 
Canada  with  his  flunily.  As  a  historical  contrast  to  the  present 
expedition  of  transit  between  Britain  and  Canada,  it  is  worthy  of 
record  that  sixty-three  days  were  occupied  in  the  passage  from 
ScoUand  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Morris  received  the  latter  part  of  his  education  at  the 
academy  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Sorel,  the  father  of  Dr.  Wol- 
fred  Nelson,  of  Montreal.  On  leaving  school,  Mr.  Morris  devoted 
his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  Brockville,  in  connection 
with  his  brothers,  the  late  Alexander  Morris,  of  Brockville,  Esquire, 
and  the  late  Honorable  William  Morris,  of  Perth,  and  latterly  of 
Montreal.  He  earlv  devoted  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  public 
matters.  In  July,  1887,  he  was  returned  to  the  Upper  Canadian 
House  of  Assembly,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Leeds, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  served  as  such 
until  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals. 

In  1841,  he  was  apdn  returned  for  the  county  of  Leeds  to  the 
Parliament  of  United  Canada,  the  government  being  then  adminis- 
tered by  Lord  Sydenham. 

In  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council,  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Metcalfe.    In  1851,  Mr.  Morris  was  caUed 
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to  a  Beat  in  the  Sxeontive  Oonnoily  under  tho  administntioD  of 
LcNrd  Elgin^  and  was  also  appointed  poBimaster-general^  being  the 
first  incmnbent  of  that  office  after  the  transfer  of  the  department 
from  imperial  control  to  that  of  Canada.  Immediately  upon  his 
appointment  he  proceeded  to  Washingtcm,  and  there  negociated 
with  the  American  gOTcmment  a  poetol  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  He  also  introduced  a  uniform  postal  letter-rate  of  fire 
cents^  the  average  rate  previously  having  been  sixteen  cents  or 
thereabouts.  In  18«S3,  Mr.  Morris  vacated  the  post  office  depart- 
menty  and  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Couneil,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  retirement  of  the  Hincks-Morin  administia* 
tion,  in  the  autumn  of  1854. 

In  1858,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  speaker  of  the  LegisUtive  Council,  on  the  advent  to  office  of  the 
Brown-Dorion  administration,  and  retired  with  that  administration 
on  the  governor-general  (Sir  Edmund  Head),  refusing  to  dissolve 
the  house.  Mr.  Morris  has  not  since  been  in  office,  but  has  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  L^;]slative 
Council,  acting  in  concert  with  the  reform  party,  with  which  he 
has  always  been  identified. 


Hon.  p.  B.  DE  BLAQUIERE. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  a  notioe  of 
the  late  Honorable  Peter  Boyle  de  Blaqui^re,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  province,  and  a 
gentleman  of  high  social  and  political  standing.  Mr.  de  Blaqui^re 
held  the  title  of  ''honorable''  in  his  own  right  independently  of 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Leglislative  Council,  being  youngest 
son  of  John,  Lord  de  Blaqui^re,  of  Ardkill,  county  Londondeny. 
Mr.  de  Blaqui^re  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  French  gentleman 
who  emigrated  from  France  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  in  London,  as  a  merchant,  where  he 
died  in  1753.  In  1772  his  fifth  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
de  Blaqui^re  was  appointed  principal  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  -,  and  in  1774,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1784,  he  wss  created  a  baronet, 
and  was  sworn  in  one  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  great 
alnager,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  in  olden  times  to  measure 
and  examine  woollen  cloth,  and  fix  upon  it  the  royal  seal.  The 
post  was  abolished  by  an -act  of  William.    At  the  deatii  of  Sir 
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John  de  Blaqni^re,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  eldest  Bon^ 
(brother  of  Mr.  P.  B.  de  Blaqni^re^)  who  in  the  year  1800  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  de  Blaqni^  of  Ardkill.  The 
title  is  now  held  by  his  grandson^  John.  So  far  as  regards  the 
honorable  gentleman's  descent  and  ancient  lineage,  they  are 
among  the  least  of  hia  claims  npon  our  regard.  He  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1784.  When  very  yonng,  he 
entered  the  navy  and  served  aa  a  midshipman  under  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Bligh,  of  the  Baunfy,  at  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down.  He  was  also  present  at  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore.  Leaving 
the  navy,  however,  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  more 
peacelul  pursuits,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1837  ;  here  he 
sobn  attained  to  the  highest  honors.  In  1888,  he  was  selected 
as  a  fit  person  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Toronto  university,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
honorable  office  of  chancellor,  but  subsequently  resigned  it.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Synod,  where  he  commanded  great 
respect.  By  that  body  his  loss  was  severely  felt  The  Globe 
said  of  him  on  his  decease  : — 

'<  There  are  few  men  of  whom  we  can  speak  in  higher  terms  of 
respect  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  alUiough  it  was 
our  fortune  frequently  to  differ  from  him  in  his  political  views,  yet 
we  ever  recognised  the  &ct  that  he  did  that  which  in  his  own  eyes 
he  thought  best  for  his  country.  He  was  a  man  of  strictest  honor. 
He  never  sought  by  a  trick  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  law  while 
manifestly  breaking  through  its  intent.  During  the  first  year  that 
he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  he  did  not  take  a  very 
active  part  in  its  aflbirs,  but  of  late  he  had  become  the  leader  of  a 
large  section  of  the  house.  Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  the  strict- 
est silence  was  observable,  he  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  attention,  and  no  matter  how  heated  the  debate,  how 
severe  the  contest,  no  opponent  thought  of  using  a  harsh  word 
towards  him — ^the  sentiment  of  the  house  would  not  have  tolerated 
it.  His  courtesy  was  of  that  character  which  can  only  be  mani- 
fested by  the  thorough  gentleman  and  sincere  Christian.  Prudent, 
of  a  kind  heart,  and  a  well  cultivated  mind,  he  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule  applicable  to  most  men,  that  as  they  increase  in  years  the 
more  conservative  opinions  they  hold.  Although  nominated  by 
the  crown,  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  rendering  the 
speakers  of  the  upper  house  elective,  and  it  is  probable  that  had  he 
Hyed  he  would  have  been  elevated  to  the  chair.  The  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  would  have  ensured  the  utmost  deference  to  his 
decisions.  In  the  Synod,  he  at  least  twice  moved  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  episcopal  veto,  but  not  with  very  great  opposition.  On 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  to  all  appearance  in  good  health. 
Although  so  old  a  man^  he  was  remarkably  agile,  and  appeared 
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mneh.  younger  than  he  really  was.    The  immediate  oanae  of  hk 
deoeaae  was  nndonbtedly  apoplexy.'^ 

The  legialative  career  of  Mr.  de  Blaqui^re  is  one  that  might 
be  cited  as  exhibiting  the  real  and  pro^  nature  of  oonservatiTe- 
ism :  steadily  and  consistently  maintaining  our  oonsdtntional  sjb- 
tem,  bithfiu  to  its  spirit,  libenJ  in  its  inteipretationi  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  judioions  and  necessary  reformsi  but  strenuously 
opposed  to  all  i^oulative  innoyations.  Never  extreme  in  his 
viewBi  nor  impassioned  and  importunate  in  his  declaration  of  them, 
his  remarks  were  always  received  with  the  utmost  deferenoe  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  CouncU,  and  exercised  on  every  occasion  a  salutary 
influence.  He  never  had  occasion  to  fluctuate  in  his  opinions  or 
to  abandon  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thev  were  not  the 
result  of  hasty  adoption  or  conceived  in  the  rancor  of  party  enmity, 
but  from  well  considered  and  long  premeditation.  Poss^aed  of  a 
well  cultivated  understanding  and  good  powers  of  observation,  his 
conclusions  were  usually  correct.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  any 
great  oratorical  talents,  but  possessed  a  dignified  and  fluent  persuar 
siveness,  whose  mildness  often  effected  more  than  the  most  ardent 
rhetorical  declamations ;  often  indignant,  he  was  never  resentful, 
and  generally  the  object  of  his  indignation  retired  from  it  with  a 
sense  of  self-reproach.  One  of  his  best  public  traits  was  his  tem- 
perate and  persistent  advocacy  of  measures  that  he  considered 
DeneSoial  to  his  country,  and,  no  matter  by  what  class  of  opponents 
surrounded,  for  his  never  deviating  from  the  course  of  rectitude  to 
obtain  them.  He  was  at  once  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthro* 
pic  statesman — above  the  cabals  of  faction  aod  uninfluenced  by  party 
considerations,  when  the  commotions  of  angry  debate  ebbed  and 
flowed  through  the  Council  Chamber,  his  serenity  and  comnosure 
fell  upon  its  turbulent  spirits  with  such  effect  that  one  aUently 
recalled  to  mind  the  divine  invocation  to  the  troubled  waters : 
"Peace,  be  still  r 

It  ihay  not  here  be  inappropriate  to  mention,  that  as  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Toronto,  and  as  an  enlightened  legisUtor,  he 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  success  of  the  operations  of  the  educational  department  for 
Upper  Canada.  When  that  department  was  uigustly  assailed  in 
1868,  he  expressed  his  warm  sympathy  with  its  efforts  to  promote 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  country,  and  his  readiness  to 
defend  its  operatioDS  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  should  a  favorable 
opportunity  offer  for  his  doing  so. 

Mr.  de  Blaquidre  married,  firstly,  in  1804,  £lixa,  daughter  of 
Denis  O'Brien,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  county  Limerick  3  she  died  in 
1814  5  secondly,  in  1818,  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  W.  Boper, 
Esq.,  of  Rathfamham  Castle,  county  Dublin,  by  both  of  whom 
he  nad  large  families. 

He  died  at  Yorkville,  near  Toronto,  in  October,  1860. 
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HoK.  p.  J.  0.  CHAUVEAU,  LL.  D., 

SuPSaiNTKNDKNT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  LOWXB  CANADA. 

Politics  and  literature,  if  we  except  journalism^  (with  two  or 
three  exceptions)  have  seldom  been  united  in  Canada,  except  in  the 
person  of  the  Honorable  Pierre  J.  0.  Ghauveau.  This  distin* 
goished  and  honorable  exception  deserves  especial  notice.  A 
colony  is  very  prone  to  dwarf  journalism  into  a  mere  instrument  of 
indiyidual  ambition ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  men  covering 
themselves  with  Ailsome  and  disgusting  eulogy,  either  under  their 
own  proper  names  or  behind  a  mask  so  thin  that  it  served  no  pur- 
pose of  deception.  Bancorous  pamphleteers,  too,  have  written  and 
lied  their  way  to  office.  But  Dr.  Ghauveau  is  the  only  public  man 
that  Canada  has  produced  who  united  the  novelist,  the  poet,  and 
the  politician.  While  others  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
prosaic  side  of  life,  and  have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  struggle 
to  secure  or  maintain  office,  he  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  true 
artist,  and  made  his  pen  sketch  with  lively  colors  the  manners  of 
the  people  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  representatives  in 
Canada.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  worthy  representative  of  literature 
among  the  motley  herd  of  colonial  politicians,  in  whom,  in  spite  of 
onr  excess  of  good  nature,  it  is  seldom  easy  to  find  anything  on 
which  to  fix  one's  admiration.  For  this  reason  we  take  up  our 
pencil  with  more  than  common  pleasure  to  draw  a  faint  outline  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  die  head  of  this  notice. 

Dr.  Ghauveau  was  bom  at  Quebec,  on  the  30th  May,  1820,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant.  The  progenitors  of  his  fkther  had  been 
among  the  oldest  settlers  of  Gharlesbourg,  near  Quebec.  His  father 
dying  when  the  son  was  but  a  child,  the  latter  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  Joseph  Roy,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  Quebec.  Still  having  the  advantage  of  his 
mother's  care,  he  also  experienced  much  tenderness  from  his  uncle. 
Judge  Hamel.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  where 
he  went  through  a  complete  course.  He  studied  law,  partly  under 
his  uncles,  Messrs.  Hamel^and  Roy,  and  partly  with  Q.  Okill  Stuart, 
Es^.,  Q.G.,  and  here  we  may  stop  to  remark  that  he  regrets,  in  a  novel 
entitied  **  Charles  OrUrin/^  the  limited  career  open  to  educated 
colonists.  He  may  be  a  doctor,  notary,  advocate  or  priest,  and  he 
mast  be  one  of  these  or  nothing.  Outside  these  professions  there 
is  no  career  for  him.  If  any  one  has  an  invincible  repugnance  for 
all  tiiese  pxofessionSi  there  are  two^things  for  him  if  he  is  poor,  one 
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if  he  is  ricli ;  in  the  hitter  cMe,  to  do  nothing,  in  the  fonner,  to 
expatriate  himself,  or  die  of  starvation.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Ghanvean  aa  to  the  choice  of  profession  in  a  colony  where  the  army 
is  closed  to  him ;  but  this  complaint  has  partly  ceased  to  be  trne 
since  the  formation  of  the  100  th  Regiment,  if  ever  it  was.  There 
are  no  extensive  manufactories,  and  not  much  chance  to  become  a 
^'  merchant  prince/'  Whether  ^m  choice,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Ghauvean  chose  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  but  leaving 
the  law  on  the  first  opportunity,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  had 
no  great  or  abiding  love  for  it. 

The  talents  of  Dr.  Ghauveau  first  attracted  attention  by  9(»ne 
political  effusions  that  appeared  in  Lo  Canadieti^  from  1838  to 
1841.  After  this,  he  glided  gradually  into  politics,  by  descanting 
upon  Ganadian  afiiedrs  in  Le  Churrier  dei  JEtats-  UnU,  published  at 
New  York.  These  letters  were  regularly  copied  into  the  CoMadien, 
and  sometimes  into  the  French  papers,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  the  stepping-stone  by  which  he  walked  into  public  life. 
They  made  him  known  as  one  who  had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of 
thought  on  Ganadian  politics ;  and  he  was,  in  fact,  already  a  poli- 
tician. 

It  was  in  1844  that  he  was  first  elected  to  Parliament,  the 
county  of  Quebec  having  preferred  him  to  the  Honorable  John 
Neibon,  one  of  tiie  oldest  politicians,  and  the  most  respectable  man 
in  the  country,  who  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  logislatore  in 
Lower  Ganada  prior  to  the  union,  and  who  was  still  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Quebec,  founded  by  his  fietmily  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Ghauveau's  majority  was  over  a  thousand,  a  remarkable 
victory  for  a  young  man  to  achieve  over  such  a  veteran  as  he  had 
for  an  opponent.  Nor  was  this  success  due  to  one  of  those  fleeting 
freaks  of  popular  humor  which  in  a  short  time  leave  the  idol  of 
to-day  a  neglected  and  despised  man  to-morrow.  At  the  next  elec- 
tion, in  1848,  Dr.  Ghauveau  was  re-elected  by  acclamation.  On 
entering  the  house,  he  was  no  idle  spectator  of  its  proceedings,  but 
at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  The  position  that  he 
took  was  that  of  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
opposition.  In  1846,  Mr.  Garon  was  disposed  to  listen  to  overtures 
from  the  conservatives,  and  entered  into  along  correspondence*  with 
Mr.  Drajper,  then  premier,  about  how  many  offices  could  be  eot  in 
the  cabinet  in  return  for  the  support  of  the  French  Ganadians, 
who  were  then  unanimous  in  opposition.  Mr.  Garon  counted  with- 
out his  host,  for  his  attempt  to  wrest  the  leadership  of  the  French 
Ganadians  from  the  powerful  grip  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  was  an  inglo- 
rious failure.    During  this  attempt.  Dr.  Ghauveau  remained  fidthful 

* ''  Corretpondenet  hetwetn  the  ffon.  W.  H,  Draper  and  ike  Son,  R,  E.  Carom  ; 
and  between  the  Hon,  B,  E.  Caron  nnd  the  Honorahlee  L.  ff.  La/ontaine  €md 
A,  H,  Morin,  re/erred  to  in  a  recent  debate  in  tiU  LegiaUMee  AwembU/  {jeomUnm" 
img  many  mtppreued  («««r8.)"— Kontroal :  DMbftnAs  dt  Dorbiflhim. 
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to  Mr.  Lafontaine.  The  election  of  1848  was  a  keen  contest ;  there 
was  much  at  stake.  Lord  Metcalfe  had  governed  the  country  for 
nine  months  bj  a  single  minister,  a  secretary  to  record  his  will. 
The  temper  of  the  pnblio  mind  was  sorely  tried,  and  indignation 
reached  a  high  pitch.  On  this  occasion,  the  most  momentous  in 
the  history  of  Canada,  Br.  Chauvean  was  elected  to  write  the  mani- 
festo of  the  reform  committee  of  Quebec,  a  document  which  formed 
the  political  creed  of  his  party  at  the  hifstings.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  signal  victory  for  the  liberals. 

Before  Mr.  Lafontaine  was  called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1848,  he  had  made  up  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Caron.  Feeling  himself  strong,  he  made  his  arrange- 
ments without  consulting  the  members  for  the  district  of  Quebec. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  Dr.  Chauveau  resented  this;  at 
all  events,  he  assumed  a  position  of  independence.  He  was,  how- 
ever, led  further  than  his  judgment  would  now  be  likely  to  approve, 
in  joining  Mr.  Papineau  in  his  demand  that  the  representation  of 
the  people  be  based  on  the  population  alone.  No  one,  we  believe, 
would  be  more  ready  than  Mr.  Chauveau  to  admit  thai  this  was  the 
political  error  of  his  life.  When  the  rebellion  losses  bill  was  under 
discussion,  in  1849,  he  took  strong  ground  against  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bermuda  exiles,  who  had  been  illegally  banished,  and  who,  for 
that  reason,  were  to  be  denied  what  he  considered  common  justice. 
In  the  same  year  Dr.  Chauveau  obtained  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  emigration  of  French  Canadians  to  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  which  he  then  made  have  since 
been  acted  upon.  This  emigration  is  due  in  part  to  the  same 
causes  as  that  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states ;  so  true  is 
it  that  *'  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.'* 

Dr.  Chauveau  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1851,  and  pro- 
vincial-secretary in  1853.  He  resigned  the  latter  office  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Morin,  in  1855,  and  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  education  in  July  of  the  same  year.  For  the  office  he  now 
iills,  Mr.  Chauveau  is  by  universal  consent  the  fittest  man  in  Lower 
Canada. 

He  is  a  well  educated  man,  of  cultivated  literary  tastes.  His 
greatest  work  is  "  Charles  GiUrwj  Roman  de  Mceurs  Canadtennes" 
a  work  of  359  pages,  which  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  French 
Canadian  life  and  societv.  &  was  the  first  French  Canadian 
novel  ever  published,  having  been  issued  in  1853 ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  a  publisher  was  found  to  take  the  risk  of  the  enterprise,  and 
pay  the  author  a  certain  stipulated  sum  in  addition. 

As  superintendent  of  education  for  Lower  Canada,  Dr.  Chauveau 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  Under  his  administration — for  he 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  minister,  though  not  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  office  by  an  adverse  parliamentary  majority — the  nor- 
mal schools  have  been  established  i|i  Lowe^  Capadfi;  and  much  has 
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been  done  for  the  canae  of  educfttion  in  Yftrions  ways  in  that  seotioa 

of  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire. 

Dr.  Ohanveau  married  in  1840,  a  Miss  Moss,  of  Qnebeoi  by  whom 
he  has  had  seven  children^  one  of  whom  (a  beautlfal  ohild}  died 
prior  to  his  departure  from  Quebec^  in  1855. 


JEAN  BLANCHET,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

This  justly  celebrated  medical  praotioner  was  bom  at  the  Parish 
of  St.  Pierre  de  la  Bivi^re  dn  Sad,  on  the  17ih  of  May,  1795 ; 
and  was  the  son  of  an  humble  but  respectable  and  well  to  do  farmer 
of  that  place. 

His  early  years  were  spent  at  home,  and  his  education  was 
received  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  study  the  medical  profession  with  his  uncle,  the 
late  Dr.  F.  Blanchet,  (a  notice  of  whom  appears  elsewhere.) 
For  this  profession  he  had  a  great  predilection.  In  1818,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  course  of  his 
studies  in  this  countiy,  although  pursued  under  so  able  an  instruc- 
tor as  his  uncle,  he  determined  to  pass  a  short  period  in  Europe 
under  the  great  masters  in  surgery  and  medicine.  In  company 
with  Doctors  Parent  and  Mercier  of  Quebec,  therefore,  he  studied 
at  London  during  a  portion  of  that  year,  then  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  followed,  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  courses  of  Dupuytren  ; 
and  at  the  Ho^ital  du  Ores  Caillou,  the  Clinique  chirurgicale  of 
Larrey.  Retiring  to  London,  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Wm.  Blizard ;  of  Curry  and  Blundell.  In 
1820,  he  obtained  a  diploma,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  having  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
journey,  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 

And  here  he  at  once  raised  for  himself  a  great  reputation  in 
surgical  skill.  And  his  position  in  the  profession  was  oonsiderab^y 
enhanced  on  his  succeeding,  in  1830,  to  the  practice  of  his  uncle. 
He  speedily  rose  to  wealth  as  well  as  eminence.  In  the  two  great 
visitations  of  cholera  which  a£Fected  this  country,  do  medical  man 
labored  more  arduously  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  creatures  than 
did  Jean  Blanchet.  He  braved  every  danger  to  come  to  their 
succor,  and  was  eminently  useful  and  successful  in  his  endeavors. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  kind  and  charitable  in  lus  relations 
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towards  aU  under  Urn  ;  eumeflt  and  pemerering  in  his  endeayors, 
he  never  gave  up  a  aubjeot  until  the  last,  and  he  hardly  eyer  failed. 
He  rose,  destined  bj  his  own  merits  to  become  one  of  Uie  most 
talented  professional  men  in  the  country.  He  became  yisitine 
physician  to  the  Marine  and  Emigrant  Hospital  at  Quebec,  as  wefi 
as  a  member  of  the  various  medical  bodies,  as  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  former  he  reluctantly  gave  up  in  1848, 
on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  his  practice. 

On  the  founding  of  the  Laval  university  in  1858,  he  was  named 
president  of  the  &oulty  and  professor  of  medicine  and  physiologyi 
posts  which  he  held  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1884,  he  entered  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Quebec ;  and  continued  to  sit  until  the  rebellion. 
Again,  in  1854,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
city,  but  sat  only  for  a  jportion  of  the  Parliament ;  ill  health  and 
press  of  business  compelling  him  to  resign. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  to  a  great  extent  embittered  by 
the  disease,  the  gravel,  which  he  had  contracted,  and  he  shewed  not 
a  little  courage  and  fortitude  in  submitting  to  an  operation,  which 
is  described  by  medical  men  to  be  most  terrible.  This  dis^uie,  to- 
gether with  his  great  labors,  which  he  continued  to  the  last, 
eventually  carried  him  off  on  the  22nd  April,  1857,  to  the  regret 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  never  married,  and  left  a  large  fortune 
to  his  nephew,  the  present  Dr.  Blanohet. 


LIEUT.^ENERAL  Sm  W.  ROWAN,  K.C.B. 

This  gentleman,  a  gallant  and  experienced  military  officer,  who 
served  here,  firstity,  as  commander  of  the  forces,  and  secondly  as 
administrator  of  the  government,  deserves  to  be  honorably  men- 
tioned in  a  work  of  this  description. 

Sir  William  is  the  eighth  son  of  the  late  Robert  Bowan,  Esq., 
of  Mullens  and  Oarry,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  by  the  daughter 
of  Hill  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Purdysburn,  county  Down ;  brother 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Rowan,  K.C.B.,  commissioner  of  metropoli- 
tan police.  He  was  bom  in  1789,  and  married  in  1811,  the  tnird 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Spong,  Esquire,  of  Mill  Hall,  Kent 
He  first  entered  the  army  as  ensign,  in  the  52nd  Reg^ent,  in  1803 ; 
lie  served  twenty-five  years  with  that  regiment,  in  Sicily,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Belgium,  (at  Waterloo)  and  North  America;  was 
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civil  and  military  secretarr  to  Lord  Soaton^  in  Canada,  from  1832, 
to  1889 ;  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1846.  In  1849,  be 
was  appointed  to  command  the  forces  in  this  eonntry,  which  be 
did  nntil  1855,  and  during  a  portion  of  that  period,  administered 
the  goyernment,  dnring  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in 
England.  In  1854,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  colonel 
of  the  19th  Foot. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  W.  HEAD,  Baht.,  K.C.B. 

The  family  of  our  late  esteemed  governor-general,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honorable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  According 
to  Burke,  it  is  of  antiquity  in  Kent,  (where  the  family  seat  is^ 
and  derived  its  surname  from  the  Kentish  district,  now  called 
Hytbe,  but  formerly  known  as  Lt  ffede.  The  first  baronet  wss 
Richard  Head,  Esquire,  upon  whom  that  honor  was  conferred,  on 
19th  June,  1676.  This  gentleman  ''represented  Rochester  in 
Parliament,  and  resided  in  that  city ;  received  King  James  upon 
his  abdication,  and  was  presented  by  that  monarch  with  a  valuable 
emerald  ring.''  Three  of  the  following  baronets  entered  the 
church,  indeed  the  one  who  immediately  preceded  Sir  Edmund, 
his  father.  Sir  John  Head,  was  in  holy  orders.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  was  an  only  son,  and  had  but  one  sister,  now  the 
Baroness  de  Milanges. 

Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  was  bom  in  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oriel  college, 
Oxford ;  a  position  which,  independent  of  giving  him  the  right  to 
wear  a  silk  gown,  aflfbrded  him  immunity  from  the  rigid  routine 
and  compulsory  lectures  of  the  college — a  gentleman  commoner 
being  regarded  as  a  personage  whose  fortune  is  already  made,  and 
whose  sojourn  at  the  university  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
every  advantage  but  that  of  literature.  The  collegiate  curricuhim 
is  three  years,  and  after  passing  about  half  this  period  in  the  usual 
easy  manner,  proper  to  his  position,  his  associates  were  surprised 
to  find  young  Head  devoting  himself  with  the  closest  application 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and  deep  in  ethics  and  rhetoric — such 
sciences,  in  fact,  as  were  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
classical  honors.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  awarded, 
after  a  brilliant  examination,  first  class  in  Itieris  humanieribus. 
Almost  immediately  after,  a  fellowship  of  Mereton  eoUq^  becnoning 


^iMttt,  he  tned  for  it,  wi»  elected,  ^d  irM  ofiered  after  a  flhcfft 
time  the  tatarship-«ftn  office  whioh  ne  aooepted  and  Boetained  for 
fiye  years,  fiis  acceptance  of  a  ritnation  honorable  to  his  talents, 
but  considered  to  be  oeneath  his  position  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Oriel,  and  heir  to  an  ancient  baroaeteyy  explained  in  some 
measure,  perhaps  the  secret  of  his  sudden  laborioos  assiduity. 
PecuDiary  losses  in  his  family  had,  in  fiEu^t,  told  him  clearly  that  he 
must  depend  for  his  promotion  in  life  mainly  on  his  own  exertions. 
His  constant  access  to  the  continent  had  early  nven  him  a  taste 
for  tbe  acquisition  of  languages,  and  he  has  me  reputation  of 
beiDg  one  of  the  first  lingtusts  of  the  age.  While  tutor  of  Mereton 
an  article  of  his  in  the  Fare^  Quarterly  Revievj,  attracted  ithe 
attention  of  the  Manjuis  of  Lansdowne,  the  great  English 
Maoienas,  to  whose  judicious  discrimination  England  is  indebted 
for  the  early  rise  of  the  late  Lord  (then  plain  Thomas  Babington) 
Macaulay,  ike  historian. 

The  Ifarquis  found  out  the  author,  and  the  result  of  the 
interview  was,  that  Mr.  Head  resigned  his  tutorship,  an  appoint- 
ment worth  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  law.  He  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  taken  the  preliminary  steps  before  the  government 
made  him  an  offer  of  a  poor-law  assistant-commissionership,  with 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  travelling  expenses.  In  this 
situation  Mr.  Head  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  on  a  change  of 
administration,  though  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  the  late  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  minister  of  the  home  department,  promoted 
him  to  be  chief  commissioner,  with  a  salary  double  the  former 
one.  Now,  however,  there  occurred  a  change  in  his  tide  of 
fortune ;  he  had  succeeded  to  the  family  title,  and  shrewd  men 
of  all  parties  were  unanimous  in  supporting  him,  in  the  difficult 
adminiatration  his  office  devolved  upon  him  3  but  there  arose  such 
a  clamor — ^principally  urged  on  by  the  Times  newspaper — against 
the  new  poor  law,  that  committee  after  committee,  and  parliamen- 
tary inquiries  without  end,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it :  and 
though  the  closest  scrutiny  could  find  no  hole  or  rent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  chief  commissioner,  the  ministry  of  the  day  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  reconstruct  the  whole  administration. 
The  government  of  New  Brunswick,  was  then  given  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  and  knowing  his  great  talents,  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  his  friends  that  his  services  had  not  long  before  been 
summoned  to  a  higher  sphere.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
presence  of  Sir  J.  Graham  in  the  coalition  ministry  of  that  day 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  promotion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  1854.  It  must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  that  on  conscientious  motives  he  refused  to  enter 
the  profession  of  his  father — that  of  the  church— in  which  some 
of  his  aAoeators  had  risen  to  the  highest  eminence.     It  was 
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intimated  to  him  at  an  early  period,  after  the  credit  he  had  done 
himself  at  Oxford,  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  opened  to 
him  at  the  earliest  opportaniiy,  if  he  took  holy  orders.  But  Sir 
Bdmund,  with  that  firmness  which  is  so  distingnishing  a  feature 
of  his  character,  one  which  he  certainly  did  not  inherit  from  his 
otherwise  excellent  father,  was  deaf  to  the  Syren  vMoe  which 
wooed  him  to  an  early  career  of  porple  and  fine  linen.     His 

Elvate  character  has  throughout  been  nnbleinished,  and  the  same 
ed  will  which  enabled  him  to  break  through  the  luxuriom  sloth 
of  his  natural  position,  to  refose  every  pecuniary  assistance  from 
his  father,  and  to  carve  out  a  line  for  himself.  Throughout  life 
he  has  shown  a  character  for  firmness  and  determination,  in  any- 
thing which  he  undertakes  or  conceives  that  will  prove  benefieiiJ. 
His  whole  course  during  his  administration  in  this  colony,  dearly 
demonstrates  this.  He  possesses  a  good  judgment  and  a  fine 
discrimination,  which  were  also  shewn  here,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
**  No  one  can  serve  two  masters,"  is  an  old  and  a  trite  adage,  and 
in  a  country  like  Canada,  with  a  mixed  community,  and  a  variety 
of  parties,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  a  governor  to  please  all. 
Sir  Edmund  maintained  a  good  polity ;  he  shewed  what  a  good 
judgment  he  possessed  of  character  and  worldly  matters,  when  he 
would  not  allow  the  leader  of  a  party  to  take  an  advantage  of  him, 
cunning  though  he  were,  and  endowed  with  all  the  blandishments 
of  a  man  desirous  of  entering  into  office.  Because  Sir  Edmund 
would  not  accede  to  his  demands,  and  allow  the  name  of  his 
sovereign  to  be  insulted,  by  not  diirTying  out  her  commands  in  the 
seat  of  government  question,  he  was  branded  with  calumny  and 
vituperation,  and  called  everything  but  a  gentleman.  This  his  ex- 
cellency resisted  with  exemplary  patience,  and  either  laughed  at  the 
calumniator  who  uttered  it,  or  held  him  in  too  much  scorn  and  con- 
tempt to  deign  to  notice  his  conduct.  But  mark  his  good  judgment ; 
the  party  he  called  into  power,  was  strong  and  most  eflfective,  and 
did  more  in  the  country's  welfare  than  would  have  been  done  by  the 
odier.  Thus,  like  4he  immortal  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Edmund 
did  not  aim  at  <'  glory,''  but  ''  duty,''  that  sacred  word  which  it 
is  the  honor  and  boast  of  every  Englishman  to  regard  as  a  primaiy 
consideration. 

In  his  private  and  social  life  here,  Sir  Edmund  Head  being  an 
ardent  scholar,  was  a  little  retired,  and  not  sufficiently  '<  lavish^' 
to  please  some  persons.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  proper  motive, 
a  love  of  retirement,  accompanied  with  family  affliction — the  loss 
by  drowning  of  his  only  son,  a  youdi  of  excellent  attainments,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  who  undoubteidly  would  have  risen  to  distinctioD 
as  a  scientific  man,  had  it  plessed  an  all  wise  Providence  to  have 
spared  him.  This  was  ordained  otherwise,  and  although  Sir 
Edmund  has  borne  up  manfully  under  the  affliction,  there  are 
moments,  when  the  most  powerful,  brought  in  Temembraiiee  of 
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those  who  have  been  called  away  from  them,  oannot  realrain  the 
falling  tear.  <<  We  are  all  morUl.^'  It  is  said  that  a  peerage  will 
be  ooaferred  upon  him,  for  his  services  in  Canada ;  but  like  Btirke 
when  offered  that  honor,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  it  will  perhaps 
be  declined  by  him. 

Sir  Edmund  has  contributed  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
a£ce;  and  an  article  on  Canada,  written  some  time  since,  in  a 
celebrated  London  magaiine,  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  has  written 
"  ShaU  and  WHl;"  <«  A  Handbook  of  Spawuh  Fainting j"  in  two 
toIb.,  both  published  by  Murray,  and  '<  The  Tempk  of  Serapis 
at  PozzuoU;'  published  by  J.  B.  Nichols,  &  Co.,  London,  1868, 
works  which  are  highly  thought  of,  especially  the  two  latter. 

He  married  in  Noyember,  1888,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  late  Kev.  Philip  Yorke,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke;  and  by  her  has  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  both 
the  IfUbter  living.  Lady  Head  is  a  kind  and  charitable  woman, 
and  much  esteemed  in  Canada }  she  will  long  be  rem^nbered 
with  gratitude  for  her  many  kindneases  by  the  poor  of  Quebec 
and  Toronto. 


ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  M.P.R, 

Was  born  at  Glasgow,  N.B.,  on  the  21st  July,  1810,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Peter  Buchanan,  Esquire,  of  Auchmar,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Buchanans,  on  the  banks  of  Looh  Lomond, 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  confines  of  Dumbartonshire,  a  spot  historically 
interesting,  being  the  very  gateway  between  the  Idghlands  and 
lowlands  at  the  pass  of  Ballmaha,  through  which  the  robber  Mc- 
Gregor herded  such  cattle  as  were  unprotected  by  black  mail. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  father  was  a  mercbant  of  high  standing  in  Glas- 
gow. The  estate,  comprising  an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and 
Including  *the  hill  immediately  south  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  last  of 
the  Grampian  range,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in  1880,  by 
Peter  Buchanan,  J^g .,  the  younger,  recently  deceased,  who  afterwarcte 
joined  his  brother,  Isaac,  and  put  the  money  got  for  Auchmar  into 
his  eztensiye  Canadian  business.  This  beautiful  property  had  been 
long  coveted  by  the  noble  house  that  now  possesses  it,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  romantic  situation  and  fine  shooting,  but  for  its  con- 
tignity  to  Buchanan  House,  the  ducal  seat,  and  because  Auchmar 
was  the  only  spot  in  i>h^  ifhple  parisb  of  Buchanan  which  com- 
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prised  the  entire  eastern  side  of  Looh  Lomond,  not  then  indvded 
in  the  duke's  magniiioent  domain. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  oarefnlly  ednoated,  passing  firom  the  Glasgow 
grammar  school  to  a  preparatory  training  for  the  Ghhagow  col- 
lege, under  the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Graham,  of  Aberfoyle,  who  assured  the  pupil's  father  that  his 
son  would  take  the  highest  honors  at  the  university.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  undeigo  the  univendty  ordeal,  having 
met  with  an  incident,  when  on  his  way  one  day  about  the  b^in- 
ning  of  October,  1826,  to  purchase  his  college  gown,  which  pre- 
sented to  his  view  an  entirely  new  career. 

Meeting  in  the  street  a  friend  of  his  father,  John  Leadbetter, 
Esq.,  he  was  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  could  secure  for 
him  a  rare  opening  in  the  house  of  William  Guild  &  Co.,  West 
India  and  Honduras  merchants,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  mcn> 
tion  the  thing  to  his  &ther.  The  boy  immediately  caught  at  the 
proposition,  having  formerly  observed  how  many  sons  of  the  first 
fanulies  in  Glasgow  had  hHeA  to  obtain  desirable  openings  when 
prepared  for  them.  Though  his  father  was  absent  at  Auehmar, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  month,  he  resolved  at  once,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  accept  the  proffered  appointment  for  a  short  period, 
ur^ng  upon  Mr.  Leadbetter,  who  showed  some  hesitation,  that  if 
the  father  disapproved,  he  could  still  go  to  college. 

He  had  been  a  month  with  Messrs.  Guild  &  Co.  before  his  father 
became  accj^uainted  with  this  change  in  his  son's  destiny,  who 
though  feeling  much  disappointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  his  boy's  literary  success,  however  yielded  to  his  inclinations,  and 
Isaac  became  permanently  fixed  in  business  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
Within  three  years  he  was  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility, 
from  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  leading  to 
an  almost  unparalleled  rapidity  of  advancement.  Before  he  was  the 
age  of  20,  he  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  in  1838,  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  business  was  wholly  transferred  to  him. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Canada,  in  1830,  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
distinguished  himself  by  dispensing  with  all  the  nonsense  of  intri- 
cate  book-keeping,  and  by  instituting  the  most  valuable  reforms  or 
simplifications  in  the  book-keeping  forms  of  statements,  &c.,  which 
are  still  in  use  throughout  the  extensive  ramifications  of  his  former 
and  present  business  connectioub.  In  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  happiest  influences,  his  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  beine  one  of 
those  loveliest  spirits  who  in  life  and  death  experience  and  iliUB^^te 
<<  the  peace  that  passeth  all  uDderstacding :"  anu  he  has  carried 
the  ^its  of  hb  early  prepossessions  with  him  into  the  world,  for  in 
a  recent  election  adc^.ress,  we  find  him  uttering  the  following  manly 
declaration :  *^  My  uore  immediate  friends  can  understand  how,  witJi 
such  fiivorable  views  of  the  prime  minister  [the  Honorable  John  A. 
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MeDonald],  I  could  be  the  independent  member  I  have  been.  I 
hope  this  arises  from  my  beingpofloooDod  of  enough  of  the  Scottish 
eharaoter  to  hsTC  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  haye  no  other  fear — ^to 
be  able  to  realise  myself  as  being  perpetoally  in  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  statesmen  <Nr  kings/' 

And  those  alone  who  know  the  man  best  can  testify  how  fearless 
ia  his  condnct  in  the  presence  of  the  mere  face  of  clay. 

So  intense  were  his  physical  and  mental  labors  in  the  early  career 
of  his  manhoody  and  while  laying  the  foundation  of  his  since  emi- 
nent house^  that  hb  health  became  endangered,  nor  was  the  relax* 
ation  he  sought  such  as  youth  generally  flies  to,  the  only  divernon  of 
mind  he  allowed  himself  being  an  attendance  on  the  medical  and 
philosophical  classes  of  the  Glasgow  college.  At  no  period  of  his 
life  has  he  been  heart  or  brain  idlci  a  sound  constitution  enabling 
him  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  almost  incredible. 

THX  PIONSXa  OJP  THB  TKADB    OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Upper  Canada  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  early  develop- 
mentof  that  immense  wholesale  trade  now  carried  on  in  that  province. 
In  the  fall  of  1831,  he  established  a  branch  of  hie  business  in 
Toronto;  his  brother  merchants  of  Montreal,  laughins  at  his  pre- 
sumption. Had  that  course  been  a  prudent  and  profitable  one,  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  fathers  in  the  trade  would  not  have 
adopted  it  r  In  vain  they  laughed,  in  vain  they  warned  and  fore- 
told Mr.  Buchanan's  speedy  discomfiture  and  return  from  the 
''  far  west''  with  his  unbroken  shipments  of  goods  unsold.  But 
the  supposed  folly  of  to-day  proved  the  wisdom  of  to-morrow.  The 
house  of  Buchanan  k  Go.  flourished  in  the  wilderness.  His  timid 
competitors  found  that  a  march  had  been  stolen  upon  them,  and 
one  after  another  followed  as  they  saw  how  well  the  ice  bore.  The 
pioneer,  however,  kept  the  lead.  A  branch  of  their  business 
was  subsequently  pusned  on  to  Hamilton,  and  from  thence  to 
London,  where  a  magnificent  building  has  been  erected  by  his  firm 
there,  Adam  Hope  &  Co.,  forming  at  once  an  ornament  to  that 
rapidly  improving  young  city,  and  a  monument  of  the  enterprise 
and  success  of  me  house  of  the  Buchanans  and  their  business 
associates. 

To  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  trade,  in  a  great  country,  necessarily 
involves  his  beinga  party  to  the  originating  of  all  those  institutions 
which  mark  the  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism — 
churches,  educational  systems,  hospitals,  asylums,  news  rooms  and 
commercial  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  national  and  immigration 
societies,  insurance  offices,  banks,  trust  and  loan  companies,  steam 
navigation,  telegraphing,  &c.,  Ac.,  &c.,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
railroading.  Mr.  Buchanan's  and  Buchanan,  Harris  S;  Co.'s  early 
and  successful  efibrts,  both  in  Canada  and  Britain,  for  the  Great 
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Westero  Baihraj  aire  uttiyeraally  known  and  appveeiaied  as  haTing 
been  qniie  easenlial  to  its  eonatraotion.  He  mored  the  fint  re«>- 
Intion  at  tlie  public  meeting  at  Hamilton,  when  it  was  reBiiaoitaled 
in  1846y  and  with  hia  brother  and  Mr.  Ateheson,  organised  the  anb^ 
aeqnent  meeting  in  Manoheeter,  which  seenred  the  railway'B  oon- 
stniotiou. 

STATE  OF  CANADIAN   P0UTI08  THIRTY   TEAKS  AQO. 

Very  soon  after  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  satis- 
fied that  two  matters,  affecting  vitally  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Ganadas,  were  wrong.  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  were  both 
ruled  by  oligarchies,  which,  even  if  they  might  be  the  best  mono- 
polies possible,  from  the  individuals  being  the  best  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, must  pass  away  before  there  could  be  political  quiet  in  the 
country.  In  Lower  Canada  it  was  a  mercantile  oligarchy  not  un- 
like the  present  '*  Manchester  School"  in  England  ;  each  governor 
beine  expected  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  Quebec  and  Montreal 
merchants,  whose  interest  was  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  the  interest  of  the  latter  being  to 
have  high  not  low  prices  for  their  productions,  just  as  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  weavers  in  England  to  have  good,  not  bad  wages.  In 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  Church  of  llngland 
oligarchy,  whose  most  fatal  blunder  was  in  insisting  that  the  ScottLsh 
Church  Establishment  was  a  dissenting  church  in  Canada.  It  was 
die  Scotch^  bebg  left  in  this  injured  and  degraded  position^  that 
made  the  conspirators  of  1837  see  any  chance  for  rebellion. 

OLE&OT  RBSEBVE  QUESTION. 

The  first  proposition  for  a  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in 
Upper  Canada,  without  secularising  them,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Buchanan.  In  1885  he  published,  as  an  extra  of  the  Toronto 
Albiarif  which  was  widely  circulated,  a  plan  for  the  settlememt  of 
^'  this  vexed  and  difficult  question,^'  in  which  he  startled  people 
by  asserting  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  set- 
tling  it,  only  that  they  took  this  old  idea  for  granted,  and  would  not 
apply  their  minds  to  it.  There  was  then  no  common  school  system, 
and  his  plan  was  simply  to  establish  one  b^  compulsory  tax  or  as- 
sessment, having  a  column  for  each  Christian  sect  in  the  schedule, 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  field  for  usefulness  of  each  reli- 
gious body,  to  give  them  for  religion  the  same  sum  as  they  are 
respectively  assessed  for  education,  or  a  sum  in  exact  proportion  to 
this  out  of  the  clergy  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  on  his  coming  to  Toronto  in  1889  sent  fur 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Very  shortly  before,  while  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Buehanan 
had  drawn  out  the  petition  from  the  city  of  Glasgow  to  the  Qaeen, 
stating  that  such  an  appointment  of  a  man  chiefly  known  aa  con- 


neeted  with  Rusria  and  the  intereits  of  the  Beltie,  and  tm  tmem^ 
of  the  coknUeif  like  Mr.  ThompeoD,  would  throw  paralysis  into  every 
British  interest  abroad^  and  praying  her  Majesty  *^io  reconnder  dU 
appointment  andio  »elect/or  tku  impariant  dmmdenejf  a  governor 
notknowntoheinwUeaito  the  great  uUerestt  toMch  he  i$  emt  toprO' 
tect  and  promote  !"  The  London  Timee  had  devoted  two  leaaing 
articles  to  it,  and  had  declared  (hat  had  eonally  strong  remonstrances 
eome  from  other  great  places^  Lord  Jonn  Kossell,  the  then  oolo* 
nial  minister,  must  have  kept  Mr.  Thompson  at  home.  Mr.  Bnoha* 
nan  mentioned  this  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Murdocki  who  brought 
to  him  the  governor-general's  summons,  and  made  Mr.  Murdoch 
promise  to  make  a  point  of  having  it  mentioned  to  his  excel* 
lency  before  the  interview,  as  he  declined  eaUing  under  faiee  cohr$. 
It  was  about  the  clerCT  reserve  question  that  the  governor-gene- 
ral desired  to  see  Mr.  ^Buchanan ;  and  his  excellency  afterwards, 
when  he  visited  Hamilton  the  following  summer,  indicated  to  him 
that  his  plain  declaration  that  the  Scotch  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  loyal  to  '^  a  government  that  made  them  dissenters  by  act  of  Par- 
liament," had  greatly  affected  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  home 
ministry. 

The  following  year  the  term  "  a  Protestant  clergy "  was  de- 
clared to  include  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and 
danger  No.  1  was  thus  got  over ;  but  still  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  threatened  by  the  state  in  which  the  question  was  left. 
The  province  seemed  worse  pleased  with  a  two,  than  it  had  been 
with  a  one,  headed  monster  I  And  after  it  had  for  a  dosen  years 
been  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  agitators,  who  really  did  not 
desire  its  settlement,  the  question  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
hustings  in  1854.  Having  proposed  an  anti-clergy  reserve  league 
which  should  never  be  let  down  till  equal  justice  was  done  to  all 
sects,  Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  against  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  to  enable  parties,  by  their  votes,  to  record  their  view  that 
the  peace  of  the  province  required  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
clergy  reserve  question,  and  to  save  his  election.  Sir  Allan  at 
last  promised  his  friends  that  he  and  his  political  allies  would  no 
longer  stop  the  wav.  Fifteen  years  previously  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
given  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  during  a  much  longer  period  had  kept 
up  constant  communication  on  the  subject  with  Principal  McFai^ 
lane.  Dr.  Welch,  and  other  leaders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  with 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  Church, 
whose  fnendship  Mr.  Buchanan  enjoyed.  The  intimacy,  especially 
with  Dr.  Welch,  which  he  had  kept  up  (his  &mily  having  been 
members  of  Dr.  Welch's  congregation  when  in  Glasgow,)  was  of 
material  public  benefit  as  increasing  the  doctor's  interest  in  the 
Canadian  church  question,  and  in  giving  him  sreater  confidence  in 
making  hia  magnifioent  report  as  convener  of  the  Colonial  Com- 
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mittee,  whioh  may  be  said  to  have  settled  iheqaestioii.  Br.  Wekh 
had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  day,  and  a  man  whose  friend- 
ship was  a  great  honor  as  well  as  priyil^ ;  he  was  BM>deiaior 
of  the  Oeneial  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  SeoUandy  when  llie  dis- 
mption  ooonrred  in  1848,  and  haying  seeededi  he  was  tka  first 
moderator  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr«  Buchanan  was  one  cf  twenty 
friends  whom  Dr.  Welch  asked  to  endow  the  Free  Church  ooU^^e, 
in  Edinburgh,  by  giving  a  thousand  pounds  each.  Mr.  Buidianan 
replied,  that  he  would  give  the  amount,  but  that  he  fdt  it 
would  be  more  natural  that  his  subscription  should  be  applied  to 
assist  the  Free  Church  coll^^  and  churches  in  Canadar— and  so 
the  money  was  applied. 

SUSPENSION  OF  8PB0II  PAYMENTS  IN  1887. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  comine  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan 
used  to  visit  the  British  markets  nearlj  every  year,  and  he  arriTed 
out  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1837,  to  witness  a  dreadful  financial 
crisis.  The  evening  he  landed,  he  was  in  company  with  eleven  of 
the  first  merchants  of  New  York,  nine  of  whom  had  suspended,  and 
on  the  apparently  solvent  two  being  twitted  as  unfortunate  '<  men 
still  in  the  body,"  one  of  them  whispered  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^'just 
till  Monday."  The  streets  were  full  of  an  enraged  populace 
threatening  the  banks,  and  his  fellow  passengers  lost  not  a  moment 
in  getting  on  board  the  north  river  steamer  leaving  New  York. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  remained  in  New  York  for  many  days, 
and  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  people,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
then  patent  facts  entirely  corroborated  the  views  of  money  he  hid 
always  held  ;  he  then  came  into  Canada,  and  being  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  moved  successfully  in  getting  Parlia- 
ment called  together  in  June,  which  passed  a  bink  relief  bill  that 
saved  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  province  from  overthrow. 
The  bill  enabled  the  banks  to  suspend  if  necessary  without  forfeit- 
ing their  charters.  The  simple  argument  Mr.  Buchanan  used 
with  '<  the  members"  and  people  in  general  was  this  :  The  banks  of 
the  United  States  have  suspended  specie  payments,  and  eveiy  sil?er 
dollar  taken  from  Canada  will  for  the  Americans  who  take  it,  pay 
a  debt  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  from  specie  having  gone  to  s 
premium.  It  is  clear  then  that  to  possess  themselves  of  our  specie 
they  can  bring  over  their  commodities  and  undersell  our  farmexs 
and  other  producers  twenty  per  cent,  so  that  unless  our  banks  io 
Canada  get  the  power  also  to  suspend^  our  producers  will  be  seri- 
ously injured : 

Ist.   By  reducing  their  prices. 
2nd.  By  depriving  them  of  their  home  market. 
8rd.  By  [removing  the  basis  of  the  circulation-— thus  sdU  mare 
lessening  prices  and  reducing  the  maricets  of  the  finmer,  preventittg 
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the  importen  paying  Am  British  oreditore,  and  eaiuiDg  inoal- 
cnkble  distress  uniieeessarily  to  eyeiy  class  in  the  province. 

Himself  serionslj  impressed  on  the  importance  of  the  sobjeot, 
Mr.  Baohanan  has  at  every  returning  panic  entered  the  field  of 
explanation  in  the  New  York  and  Canadian  newspapers.  He  be- 
lieyea  that  (while  also  a  great  eyil  to  the  working  classes  in  Bng* 
land)  the|frMc^40  of  money  law  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  borrowed  from  England,  decrees  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers most  for  ever  remain  '<  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'' 
to  middlemen  in  Enrope ;  that  in  a  word,  while  the  foreigner  for  onr 
paper  money  can  get,  at  a  price  fixed  by  law,  the  portable  article  eold 
which  he  can  lay  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  a  cost  ofone 
per  cent,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  take  in  lieu  thereof  any  Ame- 
rican commodity  except  at  the  price  thereof  in  Europe,  less  the 
charges  to  take  it  there  and  a  very  full  margin.  So  that  to  the 
extent  there  is  any  inflation  here,  through  paper  money,  or  through 
prosperity  from  any  other  cause,  the  ftfreign  importer  gets  the  ad- 
vantage over  our  home  producers  as  getting  the  increased  price  for 
his  wares,  without  paying  any  increased,  price  which  he  should  do 
if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  were  allowed  equally  to  affect  gold 
for  his  foreign  exchange,  that  being  a  convertible  term  for  gold,  the 
article  whose  price  i$  fixed  by  law  I 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  ill  suc- 
cess hitherto  of  the  British  currency  reformers  to  have  arisen  from 
their  ignorantly  attacking  Peel's  bilb  of  1844  and  1845,  measures 
for  the  mere  regulation  of  banking  and  for  the  security  of  the 
bank  note  circulation  ;  while  the  bill  that  they  should  attack  is 
Peers  bill  of  1819,  this  being  the  measure  embodying  Peel's 
**  acienc^'  of  money  which  is  so  suicidal. 

HIS  GREAT  NBEVX  AND  INDOMITABLE  PBB8SVEBAN0E. 

Possessed  of  an  active  and  powerful  brain,  of  benevolent  and 
liberal  instincts,  wealth  that  buoys  him  harmlessly  over  the  malig- 
nant buffetings  of  a  sea  of  factions,  the  fury  of  which  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  experienced  in  the  ways  of  a  colonial  democracy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  pursuing  his 
own  coarse  of  ameliorating  our  social  and  political  evils,  should 
come  in  for  his  share  of  that  virulent  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
that  is  meted  out  to  all  our  public  men  in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
minence. But  with  the  well  fortified  subject  of  our  sketch  it  is, 
indeed,  like  hiiing  the  JUe,  and  there  is  no  ereater  treat  to  the 
reporter's  gallery  in  our  House  of  Assembly  uuin  to  witness  the 
manner  in  which  these  petty  assaults  are  received  and  turned.  The 
imperturbable  good  temper,  the  quaint  and  witty  retort,  followed 
by  that  well  known  and  peculiar  hollow  sounaing  and  derisive 
laugh  from  the  chesty  which  leaves  the  n^usdes  of  the  face  unmoved 
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like  the  mask  on  the  ^'ohoros''  of  a  Greek  plaj,  are  Irresiatiblj 
droll,  and  always  throws  the  house  into  a  fit  of  nnoontrdabk 
laughter  at  the  assailant's  expense. 

It  is,  howeyer,  in  his  writingB,  his  publio  addressee,  letters  and 
pamphlets,  that  the  foroe  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Baohanan'g 
mind  is  best  seen ;  they  are  not,  perhaps,  models  of  style,  for  they 
are  thrown  off  in  great  haste  from  a  brain  teeming  with  yalnable 
and  praotieal  ideas,  and  often  with  too  little  time  to  reflect  wheUicr 
all  the  lower  links  of  his  argument  are  as  self-evident  to  his  hearers 
or  readers  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  them  to  his  mind ; 
but  they  are  ample  to  show  what  such  a  mind  oould  aooomplish  if 
freed  from  the  snackles  and  cares  of  an  overwhelming  mercantile 
business,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men. 
His  retorts  upon  some  of  his  newspaper  assailants  are  often  excel- 
lent. On  one  occasion  he  replies  as  follows,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  JV:  r.  Herald  of  Canada  :— 

*'  Even  when  an  unmitigated  falsehood  is  not  told  by  this  newspa- 
per, its  statements  regarding  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  sees  tig  m- 
terest  in  opposing,  ha^^e  just  as  much  truth  in  them  as  to  make  a  good 
lie,''  adding  the  following  quotation  from  Tennyson  :  '<  A  lie  that 
is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright  A  lie  that  is 
part  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.  A  lie  that  is  half  a  truth 
is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies." 

On  another  occasion,  he  says :  '^  This  newspaper  talks  of  me  as 
having  stated  that  I  would  prefer  failing  in  large  transactions  to 
succeeding  in  small  ones,  while  all  the  time  well  knowini;  that 
my  remarks  were  to  quite  another  point,  having  been  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Referring  to  the  local 
enemies  of  the  railway,  and  to  those  who  had  done  litue  or  nothing 
for  this  great  enterprise,  I  expressed  my  contempt  for  smatt  men, 
faithless  and  unbelieving^  who  busy  their  minds  with  small  mat- 
ters, in  which  success  is  little  honor,  and  failure  disgraceful; 
while  my  course  had  been  to  associate  my  name  with  great  and 
worthy  objects,  in  which,  even  in  failure,  one  is  associated  with 
greatness,  as  well  as  what  in  his  own  mind  at  least  is  goodness." 
Much  cheering,  says  the  newspaper  from  which  we  quote,  fol- 
lowed this  happy  explanation. 

And  the  following,  from  another  hustings  speech,  is  admirably 
put,  but  can  only  be  iiilly  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  with 
our  Canadian  pohtieians : — 

'<  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  aspirant  for  your  future 
suffrages,  for  these  I  trust  a  truly  British  and  patriotic  local  osd- 
didate  will  deserve  and  get,  but  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  armj 
of  the  Party  of  Ordsr,  formed  of  those,  like  myself,  of  the  old 
Liberal  party,  who  are  willing  to  be  callcni  ^*  conservative-liberals/' 
and  of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  whom 
experience  of  the  province  have  made  **  liberal  o<mservatiTeB." 
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<<  From  these  hustings  at  the  nominatioD^  I  told  you  that  my  ex- 
perience of  the  opposition  is,  that  their  leaders  will  not  reply  to 
or  allow  their  elections  to  rest  upon  questions  as  to  their  princi- 
ples or  policy,  seeing  that  they  have  not  any  I  They  remove 
the  question  or  issue  to  the  cluuracter  of  their  opponents.  Thev 
have  borrowed  their  tactics  from  Robespierre  and  the  French 
revolutionists.  The  latter,  to  get  quit  of  their  opponents,  guillo- 
tined their  heads;  the  former  (our  Clear  Grit  chiefs)  try  to  guiUotine 
the  characters  of  their  opponents  by  means  of  their  mercenaiy 
press.''     (Hear,  hear."^ 

The  following  too,  rtom  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech  at  the  declaration 
of  the  poll  at  Hamilton,  in  1857,  as  placing  character  and  princi- 
ple beyond  the  mere  accident  of  success,  deserves  to  be  recorded  : — 

''  To  return  to  our  immediate  position  this  day,  I  should  have 
stood  as  the  head  of  a  minority,  with  as  proud  a  mind  as  I  now 
stand  at  the  head  of  my  vast  majority.  (Cheers.)  Our  success 
is  most  valuable  at  this  crisis  to  the  province,  as  well  as  to 
Hamilton,  in  securing  us  the  power  of  doing  much  good,  and  in 
preventing  our  opponent  being  used  as  the  instrument  of  infinite 
harm.  ((Cheers.)  But  still  I  shall  never,  either  in  private  or  publio 
matters,  consent  that  my  character  be  dependent  on  my  success  j  for 
in  that  case  no  success  would  mean  no  character.  The  character 
we  care  for  is  the  mere  expression  of  our  principles,  and  of  which 
no  want  of  success  can  deprive  us."    (Great  cheering.) 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  without  character,  principles  and 
abilitv,  and  these  in  the  highest  degree,  such  success  as  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Buehanan  in  his  mercantile  career,  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  As  a  merchant  and  political  economist,  his  reputation 
is  at  once  European  and  American.  Since  the  death  of  his  widely 
lamented  brother,  Peter,  than  whom  no  man  in  any  coxmtry  ever 
stood  higher  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Peter  Buchanan  k  Co.,  Glasgow ;  Isaac 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York ;  I.  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.,  Mont- 
real ;  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  and  Adam  Hope 
&  Co.,  London,  C.  W.  His  connexion  with  the  trade  of  Canada  is 
now  of  thirty-three  years'  standing,  the  house  being  established  in 
Montreal,  in  1828,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Canada  when  she 
can  boast  the  existence  of  a  larger  class  of  the  same  stamp. 

And  yet  there  are  in  our  strangely  constituted  society,  men 
whose  sole  stock  in  trade  consists  only  of  a  few  reams  of  paper 
and  a  box  of  pens,  the  beginning  and  end  of  whose  exertions  seem 
entirely  devoted  to  driving  such  men  as  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
political  arena  altogether ;  a  system  copied  from  the  adjoining 
states,  and  to  the  success  of  which  their  public  writers  are  now 
attributing  all  the  evils  which  that  unhappy  country  is  suffering 
fironu  Had  the  same  kind  of  politicians  succeeded  here,  precisely 
ike  same  results  would  have  followf4r     ^t^pi^deQQe  and  publio 
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swindling  would  haye  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Wortb,  truth, 
and  a  leaJous  and  persistent  course  in  the  path  of  public  dufy, 
would  have  been  disqualifying  ingredients  in  a  politician's  char- 
acter, while  the  possession  of  ample  means  would  at  once  mark  the 
owner  as  one  who  could  neither  be  trusted  in  the  concoctioii  of  a 
scheme  of  public  plunder,  or  hushed  by  the  tender  of  a  share  of  it 
Undoubted  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  moderate  policy  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  &  Gartier  for  the  last  few  years,  it  is  impos- 
■ible  to  overrate  the  strength  of  that  moral  support  which  the 
attachment  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Buchanan  has  brought  to  them. 
But  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  he  had  little  choice. 

TH2  QUESTION  OF  LABOB  OB  07  OUB  OWN  PBOPLS'S 
BMPLOYMENT. 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  seem  to  have  occupied  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's mind,  the  great  cause  of  labor  is  that  to  which  he  has 
deyoted  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  effort.  He  maintains 
that  mere  production,  or  the  mere  existence  of  food,  is  not  the 
Jlrst  necessary  of  life,  under  a  state  of  civilisation.  He  says  that 
employment  is  the  first  necessary  in  our  state  of  society,  seeing  that 
it  m  no  degree  relieves  the  poor  man  to  know  that  all  the  granaries 
of  the  neighborhood  are  full  of  breadstuffs,  if  he  lb  without  the 
employment,  which  is  the  only  key  to  these  granaries.  He  holds 
the  question  of  our  home  labor  to  be  unspeakably  more  important 
than  the  question  of  our  external  trade ;  the  labor  being  the  neces- 
sity, the  trade  the  incident.  He  has  striven  that  men  should  really 
eat  and  be  satisfied  with  the  bread  they  may  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  or  of  their  brain,  and  not  be  perpetually  offered  up  as 
a  holocaust  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  or  become  a  mere  part  of 
the  machinery  which  he  oils  and  drives,  and  be  looked  upon  by  his 
employers  with  as  little  interest  as  the  cranks  and  wheels  of  the 
world's  great  power  loom,  in  the  din  of  which  all  uncertain  sounds 
are  drowned,  together  with  the  moans  of  the  toil-worn.  Mr. 
Buchanan  differs  from  the  free  traders  and  political  economists  not 
onlv  as  denying  that  theirs  is  in  truth  a  system  of  free  exports, 
while  it  certainly  is  a  system  of  free  imports,  but  in  this,  that  their 
heartfelt  interest  is  in  the  web,  while  his  is  in  the  weaver;  thein 
in  the  produce;  his  in  the  producer. 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  (according  to  his  own  estinur 
tion)  paid  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Britain,  was  by  the  working  classes 
whom  he  had  assisted  against  the  free  traders,  in  their  sucoessfol 
struggle  for  the  ''  ten  hours'  bill,"  on  which  occasion  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  representing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  at  that 
time  mostly  unemployed  in  London,  with  their  tribute  of  thanks. 
A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made,  to  purchase,  if  he  would 
agree  to  become  a  party  to  it,  a  London  evening  daily  newspaper, 
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for  sale,  the  Courier^  to  adyocate  their  common  views,  which  then 
they  proposed,  in  his  honor,  to  call  the  Ourreticy  Reformer.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  reply  in  declining  was  similar  to  the  following  explana- 
tion given  to  those  who  offered  to  procure  him  a  seat  in  the  British 
House  of  Commous  : — 

''  A  hundred  friends  of  labor  like  me  could  do  no  good  in  the 
House  of  Commons  while  the  question  of  the  church  remains  ^  the 
first  question  in  the  politics  of  England,'  and  is,  without  the 
smaUest  apology,  put  seemingly,  as  a  matter  ofcourse^  before  that 
^eat  subject,  ^  the  employment  of  our  oton  people  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies/  which  should  even  be  ackowfedged  to  be  of  more 
vital  importance  that  what  are  called  '  constitutional  questions,'  as 
the  question  upon  the  proper  settlement  of  which  depends  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  our  revered  form  of  government,  and 
every  other  blessing  we,  as  a  nation  and  empire,  enjoy. 
There  can  be  no  chance,  I  have  long  been  thoroughly  satisfied, 
for  the  working  men  in  England,  or  for  '  the  question  of  labor,' 
till  after  the  carrying  of  some  great  chanse  in  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Parliament,  making  it  possible  for  the  question  of 
'the  people's  employment'  to  become  *  the  first  question  in  the 
politics  of  England,'  which  at  present  the  church  question  is,  and 
always  has  been — the  question  at  the  election  of  the  members  for 
the  Snfflbh  counties,  or  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
being  what  the  candidate's  views  are  upon  '  employment,'  the  peo- 
pl^s  que^dony  but  whether  the  candidate's  decoction  of  church 
views  suits  the  particular  neighborhood." 

Nor  has  Mr.  Buchanan  hesitated  to  give  his  view  as  to  what 
this  constitiLtional  change  should  be.     He  adds  : — 

*'  And  to  save  our  institutions  generally,  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  the  patriot  to  endeavor  to  suggest  the  least  change  that 
would  effect  this  greatest  purpose  of  benevolence.  After  the  sad 
experience  of  America,  even  the  greatest  chartist,  if  an  honest 
man,  would  no  longer  desire  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  elected 
by  universal  suf&age.  The  great  object,  too,  is  rather  to  draw  to- 
gether the  extremes  of  English  society,  and  between  them  to  form 
a  strong  united  phalanx  to  upset  that  odious  middle  class  monopoly 
of  political  power,  under  whose  miserable  influence  the  British 
Government  has  abdicated  all  its  paternal  functions  and  come  to 
care  no  more  for  its  own  subjects  than  for  foreigners  industrially — 
has  ^bdieated,  in  a  word,  all  its  functions  except  that  of  a  mere 
police  I  Some  years  ago,  when  ruminating  on  this  all  important 
subject,  an  idea  struck  me  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  my  mind 
rather  revolutionary )  I  now,  however,  see  that  it  would  be  the 
most  conservative  one  which  England  could  adopt,  as  popularising 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  making  it,  in  fact,  the  people's  house. 
Leaving  the  House  of  Commons  untouched,  as  some  property, 
qualifioation  is  no  doubt  proper  for  a  house  representing  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  country^  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  elected  by  uni* 
VerEal  suffrage  from  among  the  enobled  class.  The  restriction  or 
safeguard  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  in  the  electort;  the 
restriction  or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  in  the 
elected,  just  as  a  probationer  of  a  church  becomes  a  safe  man  to 
elect' as  minister  on  account  of  his  having  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  church-court  or  bishop ;  and  in  such  a  house 
there  might  be  some  representation  of  tiie  more  remote  parts  of 
the  British  empire  greater  than  can  be  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and  pub- 
lic burdens  generally." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  views,  in  1848,  were  expressed  in  these  words: 
''  If  Peel's  plan  will  give  more  employment  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, he  is  right,  but  if  it  should  give  less,  they  cannot  afford  this, 
distressed  as  they  now  are,  and  he  will  cause  a  revolution,  not  from 
disloyalty,  but  want  of  employment  or  starvation.''  He  never 
yielded  an  inch  to  the  arguments  of  the  free  traders,  but  (denying, 
of  course,  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  or  those  with  whom  he 
agreed,  would  be  a  partv  to  raise  the  price  of  the  people's  food  bj 
duties),  he  explained  by  what  he  named  ^'  the  theory  of  a  fiill 
market,"  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  consumer  would  pay  the  im- 
port duty  except  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  no  party  desired  the 
existence  of  a  duty. 

''  Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  '^  that  the  price  indicative  of  a 
full  market  for  wheat  is  458.  per  quarter,  and  the  import  daty  Ss., 
as  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  importer  would  not  get  538*, 
any  more  than  a  slovenly  farmer  whose  wheat  takes  him  8s.  more 
than  it  takes  his  neighbor  to  grow,  would  get  Ss.  more  on  that 
account;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  importer  would  get  leas  than 
45s.  to  the  extent  his  lot  of  wheat  depressed  the  market,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty,  not  the 
consumer." 

THE  QUESTIONS  OF  LABOR  AND  MONET  ONE  QUESTION,  THE  SOLU- 
TION OF  THE  ONE  BEING  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  OTHER. 

With  a  devotion  equally  ardent,  Mr.  Buchanan  pursues  the 
question  of  <'  money,"  which  he  very  properly  treats  as  only  aaothtf 
branch  of  the  same  question — ^the  question  of  labor  or  of  our  own 
people's  employment.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  states  the  unde- 
niable fact,  among  others,  that  '^  the  solution  of  the  labour  qnes^n 
would  be  the  solution  of  the  money  question;  and  vice  vena** ;  and 
one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  money 
question  may  here  be  given  : — 

^  Harvey's  exposition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  which  no 
physician  over  forty  years  of  age  dared  to  give  his  assent  till  after  the 
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public  had  adopted  it,  has  not  had  results  in  favor  of  humanity  so  mo- 
mentous as  would  flow  from  the  public  adoption  of  the  correct  theory 
regarding  the  circulation  of  money,  the  legal  life  blood  of  each  coun- 
try's internal  or  independent  industry,  and  recognising  this  as  the  first 
question  in  the  politics  of  every  people  I  In  the  one  case,  the  cir- 
culation went  on  before,  as  now,  witnout  let  or  hindrance,  in  spite 
of  defective  science ;  but  in  the  other,  that  of  the  body  politic, 
blundering  ignorance  has  tampered  with  and  impeded  the  circula- 
ting medium,  to  the  endangerment  of  the  health,  and  even  the 
life,  of  its  industry/' 

In  1846,  we  find  him  batdine  the  watch  with  the  free  traders 
and  hard  money  men  in  England.  The  following  is  from  one  of 
his  publications  of  that  day : — 

''A  reduction  of  prices,  the  result  ot  foreign  campetitum,  is 
just  another  way  for  expressing  a  want  of  employment.  For 
when  prices  and  wages,  and  freights,  are  reduced  one-half,  the 
evil  is  not  only  that  we  find  ourselves  paying  the  fundholders  and 
annuitants  double  the  amount  of  British  industry,  that  we  before 
did,  for  the  money  due  them  each  half-year,  but  under  free  imports 
falsely  named  free  trade  {or  when  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
our  labor  Jlowt  from  foreign  competition^  we  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  infinitely  greater  calamitv,  that  the  industrious  classes  of  this 
country,  in  addition  to  paying  the  annuitant,  or  man  of  monev, 
as  much  labor  as  formerly,  (seeing  that  the  price  in  money  is  only 
one-half)  will  have,  ovA  of  gold,  the  ham  of  our  currency,  to  fur- 
nish the  capitalist  with  at  least  half  the  amount  of  his  claim  in 
hard  cash  to  send  abroad  in  payment  of  foreign  labor.  We  shall 
thus  foster  and  increase  that  foreign  industry,  to  compete  with 
which  is  impossible  for  us  under  our  national  burdens,  or  (even 
though  freed  from  these  burdens^  till  our  population  is  reduced 
below  the  circumstances  of  the  foreign  serf  or  slave,  for  the  actual 
wants  of  the  latter  must  ever  remain  fewer  than  those  of  a  people 
with  habits  such  as  ours,  and  living  in  so  much  more  rigorous  a 
climate  as  that  of  Oreat  Britidn.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  always  and  still  is  hostile  to  the  firee  trade 
principles  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  viewing  the  principle  (or  absence  of  prin- 
ciple) of  free  trade  as  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  empire  as 
well  as  of  patriotism.  On  this  subject,  we  give  extracts  from  those 
letters  which  he  published  during  the  sittings  of  the  political  con- 
vention which  met  at  Toronto  in  1859  : — 

'^  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  class,  the  prosperity  of 
which  secures  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes;  so  that  the  true 
commercial  policy  for  Canada  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  farmer.  And  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  simple 
political  question  of  the  Canadian  patriot.  Yet,  to  the  shame  of 
British  statesmen  be  it  said,  a  question  so  momentous  to  Canada 
was  known  to  hAve  had  no  consideration  in  England,  when  she,  in 
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1846;  diametrioally  altered  her  policy  and  repealed  all  the  old 
distinctioDs  between  Canadian  and  American  prodace  in  ker  mar- 
kets. The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this  precipitate  intro- 
duction of  free  xmporU  (for  it  is  not  free  trade)  into  the  mother 
country  was  most  disastrous  to  Canada,  and  was  more  likely  to 
prove  subversiye  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that  oould  have  been 
anticipated ;  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  his  produce,  in 
which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  freights  and  expenses 
across  the  Atlantic)  with  wheat  of  countries  where  labor  and  money 
are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada,  while  it  gave  to 
the  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence) 
this  English  market  to  avail  of  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  additioi 
to  the  American  market. — Happily  the  British  government  sav 
in  time  the  error  committed  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  ia 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  retain,  upon  British  prin- 
ciples, the  Canadas — British  principles  always  involving  the  idea 
that  the  object  of  Britain  in  acquiring  or  retaining  territory  is  to 
hleiSf  not  to  blight  it ;  and  Lord  Elgin  bribed  the  Americans  bj 
sharing  with  them  our  fishery  and  navigation  rights,  to  give  ns 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  while  it  exists,  removes  the  Cana- 
dian fanner's  cause  of  complaint.  Now,  therefore,  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  shewn  to  be  not 
only  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  and  through  them,  of  all  others  in 
Canada,  but  of  the  British  government,  as  without  it,  Ganadians 
are  left  in  a  position  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  I  speak  plainly,  viewing  him  the 
most  loyal  man  who  speaks  most  plainly  at  such  a  crisis. 

"  And  this  reciprocity  treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent  by  the  British  government  adopting  an 
enlarged  and  just  imperial  policy,  which  would  allow  of  the  decen- 
tralizing tbe  manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — a  principle 
which  would  aggrandize  the  British  Empire,  and  be  an  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. — ^To  preserve  the  empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the 
selfish  principle  of  centralizing y  which  has  ruined  Ireland  and 
India,  so  fsur  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined,  and  cost  us  the  old 
American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the 
empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence. — Through  Uie 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies,  (which 
might  be  called  England  in  America — England  in  Australia — 
England  in  India,  &c.,)  she  could  secure  for  all  her  mechanics  that 
chose  to  go  to  these  favored  localities,  freedom  of  trade  with  coun- 
tries that  could  never  agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England, 
without  giving  a  death  blow  to  their  comparatively  comfortable 
populations.    For  instance,  England  could  never  get  free  tiadt 
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with  the  TJnited  States,  in  mannfaotured  goods,  but  no  doubt  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  custom  houses 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  done,  the  English- 
man, by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manu&cturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water  powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent  charged 
on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States, 
and  hundreds  of  mul-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  Eng- 
land, would,  under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to 
Canada  their  machinery  and  hands,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the 
poptdation  thus  removed,  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire. 
And  this  is  the  main  thing  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  per- 
manentfyy  as  giving  him  a  market  on  the  spot  for  his  roots  and 
spring  crops,  thus  rendering  rotation  of  crops  possible,  while  it 
would  give  him  also  that  which  is  ro  valuable  to  him  in  the  present 
(until  he  gets  his  rotation  of  crops  established)  the  superior  market 
for  his  white  wheat  ftirnished  in  the  United  States  by  the  reci- 
procity treaty. 

''  To  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  the  western  states,  as 
making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  great  highway  of  America,  free  trade 
and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great  development,  would 
give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  annexation. 

*^  The  natural  policy  of  Canada  is  seen  clearly  therefore  to  be  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Zollverein,  such  as  exists  among  the 
German  states.  Under  this,  the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
neither  of  them  levy  any  customs  taxes  on  their  interior  frontiers, 
but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to  Mexico — ^thesame  duties 
being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its  share  in  the  proportion 
of  its  population. 

**  Let  it  be  therefore  resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system,  the 
principle  should  be  adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American  Zollverein, 
or,  in  other  words,  preb  tkadb  with  America,  but  not  with 
£uBOPE.  And  this  will  be  a  fair  compromise  between  the  views 
of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  one  of  which 
holds  that  our  farmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by  general  free 
trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping  our  money  in 
the  country  through  the  restriction  of  importations  and  indirect 
taxation. 

^'  This  would  terminate  our  present  unprincipled  position  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  Canada.  By  setting  up  a  policy  of  Canadian  patriot- 
ism, we  should  have,  as  the  opposition  to  us,  whether  government  8r 
parliamentary  opposition^  the  foreign,  or  foreign  trade  party,  and 
that  the  aims  of  such  a  party  never  has  had  more  than  mere  per- 
sonal selfishness  in  view  is  clearly  enough  shown  in  this,  that 
while  in  England  it  is  in  favor  of  local  manufactures,  because  tJiere 
the  party  are  manufacturers,  here,  in  Canada,  they  are  against  local 
manufketures,  because  here  they  are  merchants,  and  in  fact  repre- 
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sent  AN  BnGLISH  IiOOAL  rAOTION;  INSTEAD  OF  A  OBIAT  BbITIBH 

INTBBUB8T." 

peel's  outrage  OE  the   COEBTITTTEECIES. — HIS    EBBE    TEASE  IS   ▲  KEBB   DES- 
POTISM OF  CAPITAL,  WHICH  DECREES  PBEE  PVBOHASES  ET  US  OP  FOREISE 
LAEOR,  EUT  EOT  PEBE  PUBOBABES  ET  F0BBI«EBB8  OP  BBiTISB  IiABOm. 

Mr.  Buchanan  being  in  London  in  1846  when  Peel's  violation  of 
the  constitueneies  was  consummated;  the  following  were  his  impreB- 
sions  on  the  moment^  as  thej  still  are  his  feeling  on  this  painfal 
subject : — 

''  The  premier  has  left  us  in  a  condition  worse  than  poliUcal 
chaos,  as  haying  robbed  as  of  our  principles.  Even  the  principle 
that  self-preservation  is,  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  repadiated; 
and  British  politics  have  been  reduced  into  the  two  original  ele- 
ments of  all  national  politics — the  labor-power  and  the  money- 
power.  The  labor-power  must  come  to  oe  represented  by  socul 
economists,  or  practical  men,  or  patriots,  the  character  of  whose 
legislation  will  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our  own  society 
into  account;  the  money-power  beine  represented  by  political 
economists  or  cosmopolitan  theorists,  wno  would  have  this  conntzy 
l^slate  for  the  world,  while  they  view  political  science  as  a  system 
of  pure  mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never 
appeared  that  the  permanently  important  ouestion  was  whether  it 
was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  per  $e,  that  Peel  did  in  1846«  His 
impolicy,  however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his 
repudiation  of  monJ  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfor- 
tune does  to  a  crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  am  opposed  to  estab- 
lished churches,  even  if  &ese  were  the  best  churches  posaible, 
viewing  partially  to  any  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  an  impedi- 
ment to  general  confidence  in  the  crown  and  law  of  the  land ;  but 
five  me  the  power  to  injure  the  church,  or  any  other  vital  interest 
y  a  side  windf  would  I,  as  a  minister,  or  even  as  a  legislator  do  it  ? 
If  the  constituencies  do  not  wish  the  church  demolished,  dare  I, 
their  servant,  put  it  down  J  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it 
put  down,  what  need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  ?  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  du^  of  a  minister  mther  to  try  to 
find  evidence  in  favor  of  a  respectable  ezistency;  and  a  state  of 
thin^  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  un- 
less it  is  one  in  which  a  great  interest  can  repose  with  even  more 
safety  in  the  hanc|s  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  he,  as  an 
honorable  man,  would  require  the  K^eater  evidence  for  its  over- 
throw, to  leave  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind, 
that  his  personal  predilections  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public 
man.  The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  a  very  humbling  one.  Behold 
the  constituencies  of  the  empire,  standing  in  the  position  of  tmstees 
pf  the  entire  people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man 
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of  Tamworth^  who  immediately  tuniB  round  and  repudiates  all  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on 
any  principle  whatever  I  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  con- 
temptible trustees  in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  honor  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their 
ex  post  facto  assent  to  Peel's  conduct^  an  omnipotence  or  arbitral^ 
power  to  Parliament  which  they  had  not  to  give  ?  My  own  view 
has  always  been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation 
of  our  legislative  constitution  as  to  amount  (whatever  may  have 
been  Peel's  intention  at  the  time)  to  a  virtual  abdication  by  the  pre- 
sent constituencies.  Their  only  possible  excuse  is,  that  their  cir> 
cumstances  are  too  desperate,  and  that,  now  that  without  appeal  to 
them  the  change  has  been  precipitated,  it  is  the  safest,  course  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  But  the  immediate  importance  of  Peel's  unprin- 
cipled proceeding  is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  with^ 
and  that  arises  from  the  act  done  being  in  itself  vitally 
WRONG^  as  tending  to  lesson  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment 
of  our  masses,  at  home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — thus  containing 
in  it  the  seeds  of  revolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  de- 
pendencies, whether  done  constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally." 

PAPER  MONET.* 

No  man  is  more  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  a 
country's  having  en^lemaitc  money  instead  of  money  containing 
in  ituif  intrinsic  value  than  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  no  man  probably 
ever  has  turned  his  mind  more  to  the  subject,  except,  perhaps, 
that  greatest  philosopher  of  money,  and  most  amiable  man,  John 
Taylor,  of  London,  whose  Ddodesty  will  leave  the  next  generation 
to  know^  better  than  his  own  age  appears  to  do,  how  great  a  mind 
we  have  had  amongst  us.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  him  as  '<  the 
earliest  and  most  aole  denouncer  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  heartless  or 
nnprindpled  monetary  legislation."  Mr.  Buchanan  held  his  own 
patriotic  views  on  ''money''  previous  to  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Taylor^  whose  views  are  in  theory  much  the  same,  but  so  far 
different  in  jtrcictice  that,  like  the  Birmingham  school,  Mr.  Taylor 
declines  to  yield  to  the  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  yellow 
metal,  and  make  gold  the  security  of  his  proposed  paper  money. 
Mr.  Taylor's  proposal,  in  fact,  just  amounts  to  this,  that  the  money 
of  a  country  should  be  paper  '*  Tallied"  or  evidences  to  be  issued 
of  the  taxes  voted  each  year  by  Parliament.  Government  would 
simply  pay  them  to  its  creditors,  and  take  them  back  from  its 
debtors— 00  that  the  security  to  the  public  is  perfect.     While  the 

PRSSXNT  PAPER  MONET  18  A   RBPRSSSNTATIVE  OF   A  DEBT  DUE 


*  Mr.  Bachanni  dSftiagniilitf  between  '<  paper  aonej"  and  "  paper  ourrenoy." 
By  paper  ncmty  he  means  paper  made  a  legal  tender,  and  by  paper  currenoy  he 
meftne  bank  notee  which  we  are  not  bound  to  take  in  payment  nnleii  we  plove. 
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BY  THE  ISSUER  TO    THE    HOLD£B|    THE  PAPER  MONET    (on    tll« 

prmctple  of  which  Mr.  Bachanan  agrees  with  Mr.  Taylor)  would 

De  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A  DEBT  FOR  TAXES  DUE  BY  THS 
HOLDERS,  THS  PEOPLE,  TO  THE  ISSUER,  THE  OOVERNMENT.      This 

is  what  Mr.  Bachanan  calls  "  Pitt  as  opposed  to  Peel  money/' 

From  the  foregoing  sub-section  it  will  have  been  gathered  that 

Mr.  Buchanan's  long  held  view  is  that  ^' money''  should  be  a 

THING  OF,  AND  BELONOINO  TO,  THE  PARTICULAR  COUNTRY  AND 

ITS  INTERNAL  TRADE,  having  no  necessary  reference  to  the  out- 
side world,  and  with  no  peculiar  fitness  to  circulate  there,  beyond 
what  the  laws  of  other  countries  may  encourage,  or  its  character 
as  ''a  commodity''  (not  as  ''  a  money,)  may  lead  to.  According  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  fact,  money  is  "  the  creature  of  our  local 
legislation,"  created  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange 
between  man  and  man  of  commodities  bought  and  sold  in  our  "  home 
market."  Money  should  therefore  (says  Mr.  Buchanaji)  bk 
THE  MERE  HANDMAID  OF  LABOR.  One  of  John  Taylor's  happj 
illustrations  is  that  money  is  the  ''  meaiure^'  or  ell-lrand  (jaid- 
stick)  by  which  our  people's  labor  is  sold.  If  the  law  (as  Peel's 
legislation  does)  declares  that  cloth  can  only  be  sold  by  yard-fiticb 
made  of  gold,  or  any  article  valuable  as  a  commodity  K>r  foreig:ner9 
to  take  away,  the  practically  unhappy  result  is  that  this  is  a  worse 
state  of  things  for  the  labor  or  industry  of  the  country,  than  if  we 
had  still  a  state  of  pure  barter.  The  yard-sticks  are  taken  away  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  for  gold  of  some  other  country,  and 
business  is  brought  to  a  stand  in  our  country  without  anything 
being  wrong  among  ourselves  at  all  I 

<'  reel's  principle  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  '*  involves 
<'  British  suDJects  in  all  the  distresses,  without  giving  them  the 
"  advantage  of  any  of  the  blessings,  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
<<  As  a  destroying  angel  or  agent,  it  is  like  death,  when  suddenly 
'^  it  strikes  down  the  young  and  beautiftj  and  brave  in  the  fnll 
<'  and  vigorous  possession  of  every  faculty  and  every  promiae." 

And  if  any  apology  is  required  for  the  great  length  of  this 
explanation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s  opinions  on  the  vital  sobjcot  of 
«  money,"  it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  his 
enthusiasm  can  not  fail  to  be  imparted  to  every  mind  which  takes 
the  trouble  to  peep  so  far  into  the  vast  field  of  discussion  in  which 
he  battles  with  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  the  public,  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  perfect  sincerity  and  entire  disinterestedness^ 
'<  In  season  and  out  of  season,"  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has 
announced  his  doctrine  that  "  the  question  of  labor  and  the 

QUESTION  OF  MONET  ARE  IN   REAUTT    ONE  QUESTION,"  and  has 

invited  those  around  him  to  prove  this  for  themselves  by  their 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  into  tne  detail  of  the  reflection  that  **  thr 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  ONE   IS   THE   SOLUTION  OF  THE  OTHER."      He 

has  thus  prosecuted  sleeplessly  a  reform,  which,  though  contrary 
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to  hifl  own  interest  aa  a  capitaliat  and  Ub  prejudices  as  a  mercliant 
in  the  foreign  trade,  he  believes  to  be  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
the  masses,  and  to  die  reasonable  independence  in  the  circufnstancet 
of  those  who  labor,  whether  thej  do  so  with  their  hands  or  their 
heads.  Though  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  been  an  efficient  opponent 
of  communisms,  organizations  of  labor,  and  all  the  silly  isms  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  in- 
terest of  fixed  property  and  labor,  he  has  always  held  and  shown 
that  our  law  makes  ''mone/'  a  foreign  commodity,  having  no 
interest  in  common  with  either ;  and  he  hopes  and  believes  that 
by  removing  out  of  the  way,  (as  we  require  with  the  knife  to 
remove  a  tumor  from  the  body  physical),  the  impediments  set  up 
by  Peel's  legislation  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  the  healthy 
circulation  of  the  body  politic,  we  may  enable  the  working  classes 

INDEPENDENTLY  TO  COIN  INTO  MONET  THEIR  INDU8TET,  TEM- 
PERANCE AND  OTHER  QUALITIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  shall  give  copies  of  the  title  page 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  late  pamphlet  "Britain  the  Country,  versus 
Britain  the  Empire"  and  of  the  two  engravings  it  contained,  to 
illustrate  what  Mr.  Buchanan  denominates,  in  true  Sazon  phrase, 
**  National  unthrift,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  is," 
showing  that  at  present  there  is  a  syphon  or  waste  pipe  in  our 
nationiS  cup,  which  prevents  prices  and  wages  becoming  more  than 
pleases  the  annuitants  and  money-mongers;  and  ^* National  economy, 
or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  ought  to  be,"  shewing  that 
when  they  have  removed  the  waste  pipe  or  ''tantalus"  feature  from 
our  national  cup,  it  will  only  be  its  overflow  (as  ought  to  be  the  case) 
:that  will  go  to  irrigate  and  vivify  other  lands  and  foreign  industries. 

We  may  here  mention  that  to  Mr.  Buchanan  it  is  owing  that 
both  attempts  failed  to  establish  in  Canada  a  government  bank  of 
issue.  He  does  not  object  to  a  government  bank  of  issue  per  $e, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  coining  of  paper  equally  the 
privilege  or  prerogative  of  the  whole  people,  as  represented  by 
the  crown,  as  the  coining  metal,  the  giving  up  of  which  to  banks 
or  private  individuals  can  only  be  justified  if  more  for  the  benefit 
of  people  in  particular  circumstances.  In  1841,  when  Lord 
Sydenham  introduced  his  bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who, 
beins  then  member  for  Toronto,  was  on  the  special  committee  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly;  and  he  shewed  that  the  proposed 
measure  would  reduce  the  paper  money  circulation  of  the  province 
one>half,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the  trade  and  the  people 

§enerally  to  pay  more  than  ten  shillings  in  t^e  pound  of  their 
ebts,  such  debts  having  been  contracted  under  the  calculation  of 
there  being  double  the  money  in  the  country.  And  in  1860, 
when  Mr.  Gait  introduced  his  bank  of  issue,  Mr,  Buchanan  shewed 
ikat  in  such  a  society  as  ours  A  gots&nment  ban:k  ot  issue  is 

IMPBACTIOABLE  WITHOUT  AN  SMBUIfATIO  ^O^OAIi  TENDER. 
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^'  Paper  isirculation/'  says  he,  ''that  would  keep  oat,  most  be  in 
process  of  perpetual  distribution  by  banks  itUerested  in  making  ike 
issue,  but  government  or  bank  notes,  the  evidences  of  gold  in  the 
treasury  or  vaults,  are  wanted  as  a  basis,  as,  in  fkct,  a  legal  tender/* 

In  the  circumstances  of  Canada,  which  has  a  magnificent  Bystem 
of  the  safest  possible  banks  chartered  by  the  provincial  legislature, 
with  a  capital  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dbllars,  all  paid  np,  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  best 
substitute  for  a  government  bank  of  issue  is  to  put  a  second  nad- 
lock  on  the  vaults  of  our  banks,  the  key  of  which  to  be  hela  by 
the  government,  and  to  authorize  the  banks  to  issue  as  a  legal 
tender,  equally  with  gold,  yellow  notes,  countersigned  bt 
THE  OOVERNMENT,  leaving  their  present  notes  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  if  not  being  a  legal  tender.  No  man  has  con- 
sidered more  anxiously  the  one  grand  objection  that  may  be 
made  to  this.  It  may  be  said,  suppose  a  man  to  invest  a  thousand 
dollars  in  a  mortgage,  with  three  years  to  run,  he  now  gives  two 
hundred  sovereigns  or  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  amounting  to  fifly 
ounces  (supposing  each  sovereign  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,)  wlut 
would  he  get  back  in  case  of  Mr.  ]Buchanan's  plan  being  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  on  payment  of  the  mort- 
gage ?  Mr.  Buchanan  replies,  except  by  special  bargain  stipuladng 
for  the  return  of  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  the  mortgagee  would 
only  legally  be  entitled  to  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  yeuow  notes  of 
awf  chartered  hank  ]  .and  these  would  procure  for  the  holder  two 
hundred  sovereigns  or  fifly  ounces  of  gold,  if  our  provincial 
"  money"  is  at  the  time  at  par,  i.  e.,  if  our  exports  of  provincial 
produce  and  imports  of  money  combined  balance  our  imports  of  for- 
eign goods  and  exports  of  money  combined — ^the  demand  for  foreign 
exchange  being  to  such  an  extent  as  keeps  it  at  par.  If,  however, 
the  value  of  foreign  exchange  (which  is  a  convertible  term  for  the  pre- 
cious metals)  is  less  than  par  from  excessive  exports,  he  would  get 
just  so  much  more  than  two  hundred  sovereigns,  while  if  it  is  higher 
in  value  or  rate,  he  would  get  just  so  much  less  than  two  hundred 
sovereigns  for  what,  at  both  periods,  is  nominally  one  thousamd 
dollars,  and  commanding  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  any  com- 
modity in  the  province. 

The  following  was  published  when  he  was  in  Glasgow  in  1848, 
and  in  one  of  his  innumerable  explanations  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  monetary  panics  in  Britain  of  1847  and  1848.  A  great  manj 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament  con- 
sulted Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  dreadful  position  to  which  Peel  had 
brought  matters  previous  to  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  being 
discovered,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  a  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  (once  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer 
and  who  was  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  settle  the  boundary 
line  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  and  the  United 
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States)  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  him  from  his  lordsUp^  aakine  what, 
with  the  gold  of  the  bank  of  England  redncing  every  daj^  he 
would  suggest.  In  this  letter  Lord  Ashburton  pays  Mr.  Buehanan 
the  compliment  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  receired  great 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  money  from  Mr.  Buchanan^s  writings. 

''  jrincx  OB  iKjirsTica  to  fixed  fropsbtt  and  labor,  ob  nr  •thbr  womm, 

BBALIi  WB  HATB  Pm  OB  PIBL  MOHBT?" 

"  Those  who  affect  to  scoff  at  the  legislation  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
recollect  that  when  a  foreign  war  ooours,  we  must  aa  a  matter  of 
necesgiiyy  at  ODce  revert  to  His  monetary  system;  and  it  were  wd9 
did  the  political  economists  condescend  to  enlighten  us  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  extirpating  efiects— on  the  country's  industry^ 
and  banking  facilities — of  a  foreign  war,  and  of  a  foreign  trade, 
if  both  drain  u$  of  our  precious  metah.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  vital 
error  is,  that  he  has  based  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the  home,  trade 
on  MONET ;  whereas,  the  latter  ought  to  be  on  the  principle  of 
BARTER.  But  we  cau  yet  arrange  to  get  bsick  Pitt's  principle  of 
money,  by  repealing  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
retun  all  the  present  security  for  the  bank  note  circulation,  by 
perpetuating  the  principle  of  restriction  embodied  in  Peel's  bill  of 
1844.  This  arrangement  must,  however,  be  made  be/ore  the  Bank 
of  England  loses  its  gold,  otherwise  a  want  of  confidence  will 
be  sure  to  occur,  whose  fearful  effects  cannot  be  predicted.    To 

UNFIX  THE  PRICE  OF  OOLD  AS  A  STANDARD  OF  VALUE,  IS  really 

all  that  at  present  is  required  to  make  this  country  (deep  as  is  now 
its  social  wretchedness  and  misery)  at  once  prosperous  and  content- 
ed, which  shows  that  the  wretched  position  of  the  British  producer 
and  artisan  does  not  arise  from  a  natural  but  from  an  artificial  or 
legislative  causo.  The  detail  of  this  operation,  which  we  advocated 
in  the  former  articles,  would  be  as  follows : — 

'^  Ist. — ^The  Bank  of  England's  note — ^being  a  legal  tender  at  its 
own  counter,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  to  the  extent  of 
the  fourteen  millions  which  it  has  in  the  hands  of  government, 
and  also  of  the  specie  in  its  vaults, — would  be  redeemed  at  the 
Pitt,  or  London  market  price  of  gold,  instead  of  at  the  Peel,  ot 
foreign  price  of  gold.  Under  no  other  arrangement  can  we  deprive 
the  foreigner  of  the  undue  advantage  over  our  home  industry,  which 
he  enjoys  whenever  we  have  prosperity  or  remunerating  prices, 
seeing  tnat  while  he  gets  a  higher  price  for  his  commodities,  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  money  being  increased  by  paper 
issues,  he  pays  no  higher  price  for  our  gold,  which  thereforehe  pre- 
fers to  take  rather  than  British  labor  which  is  enhanced 

"  2nd. — The  foregoing  would  be  THE  rule,  but  in  order  to  guard 
the  commerce  of  the  country  against  the  want  of  confidence 
which  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  ws  would  not 
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FE&HIT  THS  bank's  SPSOIS  EYEB  TO  00  BKLOW  TEN  BfH^LIOirB. 

When  it  falls  to  ten  millions  we  would  not  permit  tlie  bank  to  paj 
speoie  even  at  the, market  pricoi  until  it  again  geta  up  to,  or 
beyond,  eleven  millions.  In  this  way — as  enabling  the  Bank  of 
England  to  keep  twenty  four  millions  of  paper  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  public — ^we  have  not  the  least  doubt  we  can  guard  oar 
trade  from  money  panics,  caused  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes; such  as  that  of  1847,  as  effectually  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  bj 
his  bill  of  1844  secured  the  holders  of  bimk  notes  against  money 
panics  originating  in  local  derangement,  such  as  that  of  1825.  Of 
course  our  readers  are  well  aware  that  though  we  would  perpetuate 
the  principle — of  some  restriction— of  Sir  B.  Peel's  bills  of  1^44  and 
1845,  in  a  word — ^we  would  gradually  extend  the  amount  of  the 
issues  allowed  to  the  Joint-Stock  Banks,  enabling  these  to  keep 
pace  in  some  degree  with  the  increase  of  the  country's  business 
which  at  present  they  do  not ;  while  our  plan  would  enable  our 
Scotch  banks  to  hold  Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  specie. 

<'  But  it  may  be  said  with  ieeming  plausibility,  that  if  the  25e  of 
Pitt  money  buys  no  more  commodities  than  the  20s  of  Peel  money, 
the  working  classes  would  not  be  advantaged  by  the  monetaiy 
change.  We  answer  that  there  will  be  a  direct  advantage  to  the 
laboring  men,  because  they  could  pay  our  fifty  millions  of  nationil 
taxes — not  to  talk  of  the  local  imposts — ^with  four-fifths  the  num- 
ber of  days  labor  under  the  Pitt  plan,  that  the^  do  under  the  Peel 
plan  ;  and,  besides  this,  there  is  the  most  manifest  indirect  advan- 
tage to  the  working  chisses  through  the  greater  certainty  of  employ- 
ment, and  through  the  gradually  increasing  wages,  arising  from  die 
bidders  for  labor  being  increased — which  is  the  akfy  pouU>le  comm 
of  an^  permanent  increase  of  wages,  as  many  former  disciples  of 
communism  now  happily  discover.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  reform  wanted  is  simply  the  getting  quit  of  a 
great  public  wrong.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  we  get  the  free 
operation  of  natiml  causes  in  expressing  the  price  of  gold,  and 
reconciling  this  to  its  value  in  this  country. 

'^  The  chief  direct  benefit  of  our  plan  may  seem  to  be  to  the  holdeis 
of  property,  and  such  capital  is  not  money,  but  the  working  man's 
wages  will  be  bettered,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  increased  number 
of  bidders  for  his  services,  and  by  our  plan  he  will  be  guaranteed 
against  thatinterference  with  the  constancy  of  his  employment^  which 
now  flows  from  every  'derangement  of  the  foreign  exchanges/ 
The  working  classes,  in  theur  sinking  condition,  have  eagerly 
caught  at  such  absurdities  as  organizations  of  labor,  communisms,  and 
associationisms,  from  which  the  capital  classes  were  excluded,  just 
as  sinking  men  catch  at  straws ;  but  straws  they  have  found  thete 
delusions  to  be  (however  well  intended),  and  our  laboring  masBes 
will  no  longer  permit  their  reason  to  be  insulted  by  the  silfy  doc- 
trine that  Uihcr  is  a  separate  interest    The  working  men  now  see 
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that  tlie  only  poGeible  oauBe  of  increased  wages  is  increased  employ- 
ment, whion  can  only  arise  from  improving  the  condition  oi  the 
employers  of  labor;  and  the  working  men's  distresses  having  led 
them  into  a  mnch  better  knowledge  of  tbe  money  question  (which 
is  in  reality  the  question  of  labor)  than  is  possessed  by  the  middle 
classes^  they  see  that  to  increase  the  number  of  bidders  for  their 
labor,  the  only  means  oj  raising  their  wages  permanentfy,  snch  an 
alteration  of  our  money  laws  must  be  made  as  will  permanently 

REDUCE  THE  EXCHANOEABLE  VALUE  OF  MONET,  SO  far  aS  thlB 

could  be  done  by  setting  it  free  from  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  as  when  less  property  and  a  smaller  quantitv  of  commo- 
dities come  to  stand  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  it  is  evident 
that  less  of  the  working  man's  time  and  labor  will  do  the  same 
thing.    It  is  evident,  in  a  word,  that  raising  the  exchangeable 

VALUE  OF  FIXED  PBOPEBTT  AND  LABOI(  is  a  OONVEBTIBLB  TEEM 
POR  REDUCING  THE  EXOHANGEABLE  VALUE  OF  MONEY.  ThUS 
THE  INTERESTS  OF  ALL  CLASSES  EXCEPT  THE  OFFICIALS,  ANNUI- 
TANTS, AND  MONET-MONGEBS,  ABE  SEEN  TO  BE  THE  SAME  AND 
INSEPARABLE. 

"  At  present  our  paper  as  increasing  the  amount  of  money,  and  in 
the  same  ratio  increasing  the  demand,  and  consequently  the  price, 
for  labor  and  commodities  appear  at  first  sight  ereatly  to  alleviate 
the  effect  of  the  bill  of  1819  or  the  flxed  Oold  Standard— u^AtcA 
has  far  its  object  to  reduce  the  price  of  British  commodities  and 
labor  hy  making  money  dear,  thu  being  a  convertible  term  for  mak- 
ing the  commodity  gold  cheap  nominally ^  and  at  the  same  time 
making  British  commodities  and  wages  low  or  worthiest  in  exchange- 
able  value.  But  this  happy  and  natural  influence  of  paper  money 
is  nearly  altogether  lost  to  the  industry  of  this  country  by  the 
malign  influence  which  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  monetary  legislation 
causes  our  foreign  trade  to  exert  as  the  dictator  or  regulator  of 
prices,  and  consequently  of  wages,  besides  being  the  ^eo/ 2e««07i^ 
of  employment  through  lessening  the  circulating  m^edium^  through 
removing  gold,  its  basis.  The  anomaly  of  Peel's  principre  or 
bullionism  is  this,  that  while  it  in  name  makes  gold  and  money 
syrumimous  terms,  the  low  price  of  gold  makes  each  ounce  thereof 
an  equivalent  for  a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of  other  com- 
modities, and  we  all  luiow  that  British  commodities  (or  in  other 
words,  British  wages),  being  low,  is  just  another  way  of  stating 
the  purcbasing  power  or  price  of  mon^,  to  be  high^  so  that  low 
gold  means  high  money,  although  these  abe  synonimuus  tebms  I 
It  is  only,  therefore,  when  prices  are  down  to  a  ruinous  level — 
which  unfortunaJtely  they  usualfy  are  under  PeeTs  system — ^that  the 
remark  of  the  '  Economist '  holds  true  that  the  foreign  trade  is  now 
carried  on  practically  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  had  a  barter  system, 
or  if  tbere  was  no  paper  money.     Undeb  a  babteb  system  the 

FOBSIGNSB  WOULD    GET  A  LOW  PBICE    FOB  HIS    OOMMODITIES, 
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BUT  HI  WOULD  OST  OUB  AOLD  AT  NO  LOWBR  A  PEIOK  THAI 
AT  PRK8SNT  I 

'<  The  object  of  our  iDeaaure^  as  currency  reformeiByis  to  do  awtj 
witb  the  inflaenoe  of  the  foreign  exchanges  on  the  circulating  medinn, 
while  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  commodities  and  wagei^ — as 

MXASUBSD  BT  PAPXB,  WHICH  WILL  BEPBESEMT^  AND  ALWATS 
BB  OONYBBTIBLE  INTO,  QOLD  AT  ITS   BRITISH  PRIOB — being  as 

at  present  not  permitted  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  low  foreign 
price  of  j£3  ITs  10  id  per  ounce  for  standard  gold. 

<' We  see  clearly  that  what  the  trade  of  the  country  wants  is  cok- 
nDBNOE^  which  is  liable  to  be  unhinged  in  three  ways — Ist,  by  the 
want  of  perfect  convertibility  in  the  local  bank  notes — ^the  chief 
object  or  Sir  R.  Peers  bill  of  1844  being  to  secure  this,  and  in  which 
he  m&y,  all  things  considered,  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  2nd  and 
8rdy  commercial  confidence  must  also  be  impossible  either  when  the 
bank  is  actually  being  drained  of  gold  as  in  1847,  or  when  there  is 
the  anticipation  of  a  drain  of  our  precious  metals  as  at  present* 
and,  as  it  thus  is  evident  that  it  is  the  assubed  presence 

or  A  OEBTAIN  AMOUNT  09  OOLD  THAT  IS  BEQUIBED,  We  there 

fore  propose,  as  above,  to  prevent  the  Bank  of  England  partiog 
with  any  more  specie  when  its  stock  gets  down  to  ten  millions- 
It  is  obvious  that  when  the  foreign  exchanges  get  more  against 
us,  than  this  point  indicates,  the  country's  industry  is  unnecessa- 
rily sacrificed,  and  OUB  object  is  to  save  the  oountbt's 
INDU8TBT,  even  though  the  moneyed  classes  should  suffer  firom  tkf 
absence  of  bad  tmeSf  a  high  rate  of  discounts,  and  hto  prices  and 
wages  I — ^whioh  are  all  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
thing,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Peel  principle  of  money.  We 
shall  extend  this  no  farther  than  to  repeat  two  sentences  from  former 
articles — '  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  that  we  make  »^ 
our  minds  to  retain  gold  only  as  the  security  of  our  hank  note  circn- 
latum f  doing  away  with  gold  as  a  standard  of  value,'  And  again, 
'  The  true  principle  of  monetary  science  is  only  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing thefuU  employment  of  our  national  industry  free  from  tkt 
disturbance  of  any  foreign  or  external  influence.*  We  must,  before 
the  opening  of  our  ports  in  March  next,  draw  this  line  of  demar- 
cation between  forei^  interests  and  home  or  British  interests, 
otherwise — between  the  operation  of  the  oonflicting  principles  of 
Peel's  currency  bill  of  1819,  which  hangs  all  confidence  and  bank 
facilities  on  gold,  and  Peel's  free  import  bill  of  1846,  which  gives 
away  our  gold  to  foreigners — the  trade  and  industry  of  this  countrj 
must  necessarily  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  dreadful 
social  convulsion/' 

WBT  VBBB  TRADK  AVD  BVLLIOVISIC  COXBIVXD  HATB  NOT  LOBQ 
▲OO  BUINKD  BXOLAjrO. 

These  effects,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  anticipated  free  trade 
to  have  on  Sngland|  he  holds  were  only  prevented  by  the  unex- 
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peeted  flow  of  gold  from  California  and  Anstralia.  He  denies  that 
free  trade  has  sucoeeded  (to  the  extent  it  has  in  England)  from  its 
own  merits;  but  believes  as  firmly  as  ever  he  did  that  revolution 
in  Enelandi  not  from  disloyalty^  but  from  want  of  employment, 
musty  but  for  these  discoveries  of  gold,  have  been  the  result  of 
Peel's  measures — ^the  first  of  whioh^  his  money  bill  of  1819,  made 
all  confidence  and  paper  money  circulation  depend  upon  the 
presence  in  England  of  gold,  and  the  last  his  free  tiMe  bill  of 
1846— by  opening  England's  ports  to  importations  of  foreign 

goods  DUTY  VBUy  PBOYIDXD  TO  THS  0RKATE8T  EXTXNT  LSOI»- 
LATION  OOULD   DO  THIS,  THAT  GOLD    SHOULD    BE  SENT    AWAT. 

He  some  years  afterwards  writes  as  follows: — 

<' Should  gold  continue  to  come  from  California  and  Aus- 
<<  tralia  as  it  has  come,  so  unexpectedly  since  1848^  the  yellow 
<t  metal  may  become  less  valuable  to  Britain,  for  the  time  at  least, 
tf  than  British  labor,  when  of  course  it  will  be  a  benefit  rather  than 
<<  an  injurv  to  export  it  But  should  this  fiow  of  gold  not  continue, 
<'  and  Peers  principle  of  currency  be  attempted  to  be  sustained,  the 
''  most  fearful  social  convulsions  flowing  from  want  of  employment 
«  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  as  above  explained.  And  no  less 
<'  terrible  effects  would  fiow  from  any  successful  attempt  in  Parlia- 
<'  ment  to  perpetuate  the  principle  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  money  law  of 
'*  1819,  by  so  changing  its  details  as  to  lower  our  fixed  price  of  gold 
"  down  to  the  value  to  which  gold  may  fidl  abroad ;  for  we  deceive 
"  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  the  working  classes  in  Britain  still 
''  remain  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  lowering  of  the  price 
^'  of  gold  is  an  equivalent  term  for  raising  the  purchasing  power  of 
'*  money-— or,  in  other  words,  for  lowering  the  exchangeable  value 
''  of  property,  commodities  and  labor.  The  working  classes  have 
'^  been  taught  by  long  and  most  cruel  experience,  that  the  principle 
^'  of  the  money  law  of  1819  praotically  denies  to  British  labor  the 
*^  reward  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  naturally 
"  award  to  it,  by  leading  to  the  export  of  gold,  which  upsets  the 
*^  country's  banking  fiusmties,  and  contracts  the  currency  whenever 
'^  the  foreigner  prefers  talcing  gold.  This,  he  of  course  does, 
''  unless  the  prices  of  British  manufactures  approximate  in  cheap- 
^'  ness  to  that  of  gold — even  although  that  same  foreigner  did  not 
'<  import  into  this  country  gold,  or  other  commodity  sold  at  the 
"  cheap  rate,  but  had  avaUed  of  a  paper  or  prosperity  price  for  the 
'^  foreign  commodities  in  payment  oi  which  the  imbecility  of  our 
'^  law  puts  it  in  his  power  to  take  gold  at  a  cheap  fixed  price. 
''  They  now  see  clearly,  that  the  fact  of  gold  being  absurdly 

''nXSD  AT  THE  SAME  LOW  RATS  WHEN  IT  IS  IN  THE  GREATEST 
''demand    as    VmEN   IT    IS    IN    THE    SMALLEST    DEMAND    FOR 

^  EXPORTATION  AS  A  COMMODITY  necessarily  fixes  down,  as  the 
''  general  rule  to  the  same  low  untaxed  and  profitless  standard  the 
''  remuneration  to  the  producers  of  Brit{s]|  commodities,  which 
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^  have  to  be  sold  aganutgoldata  commod^  to  ibreigiiers,  as  weB 
<'  as  into  gold  at  a  fwrney  to  our  own  po<^le  in  the  same  market ! 
''  Our  omoial  and  annaitant  classes  thus  participate  in  the  moca- 
'^trously  undue  advantage  which  the  bill  of  1819  gires  to  the 
'^foreigner  over  the  British  artisan,  and  this  sacnfioe  of  our 
'<  working  classes  operates  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
<'  British  products,  by  so  prostrating  the  British  product'  hiia- 
^'  self  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  consumer  of  other  than  the  merest 
<' necessaries,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  being  eatables,  now 
^are  (under  our  irreciprocal  free-trade  system)  the  product  of 
"  foreign  labor,  in  pa;yment  of  which  the  foreigner  will  never  take 
'^  anything  but  gold  till  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  fbiob  of  gold 

'^  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  BEING  AT  AN  ABVANOS  OVSB  THK  P&ICI 
''ABROAD,  EQUAL  AT  LEAST  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  ADDITIONAL 
''  TAXATION  PAID  BT  OUR  ARTIZAN,  AND  THE  FAIR  PROFIT  WHICH 
^  THE  FREE  AND  UNRBBTRIOTED  OPERATION  OF  THS  NATURAL 
''REGULATOR  OF  PR  0B8  (THE  INFLUENOE  OF  THE  UkW  OP 
"SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  HIS  PARTICULAR  TRADE)  WOULD 
"  AWARD  HIM." 

THE  REBELLION  OF  1887- 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  incidentally  thrown  into  a  very  aotire  part  b 
the  suppression  of  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion  of  1837,  and  he 
relates,  with  his  usual  raciness,  many  anecdotes  connected  with 
it.  but  there  is  no  room  for  them  here ;  we  may  however,  notice  a 
very  characteristic  incident.  Being  at  Toronto  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  on  the  following  mornisg 
that  the  rebel  cmef,  William  Lyon  Mackenaie,  who  had  not  Tentured 
to  enter  Toronto  on  the  previous  evening,  would  way-lay  the  mail  in 
search  of  information.  He  had  therefore  recourse  to  a  clever 
stratagem  for  preventing  the  rebels  being  induced  to  advance  bj 
the  letters  of  alarmists.  He  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  an  old  aunt 
in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Auohmar  cottage,  Koeeneath,  who 
still  retains  the  letter,  (which,  next  day,  was  found  by  the 
government  among  McKenzie's  papers  that  fell'into  its  hands,  and 
forwarded  to  its  destination),  and  the  other  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  westward,  on  business.  In  these  he  wrote  in  the 
highest  spirits,  confider  tly  assuring  them  that  Toronto  would,  durim; 
the  afternoon,  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  ftdly  prepared 
to  rece^.ve  and  defeat  the  lebels.  Mr.  Bucluman's  conjecture  was 
correct;  the  mail  was  duly  seised,  the  letters  opened  and  read 
Those  of  certain  members  of  the  government,  were  found  to  be 
full  of  despair,  but  were  most  flatly  contradicted  by  those  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Which  were  they  to  believe  f  They  hesitated,  and 
lost  their  only  opportunity  of  success.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Bach- 
anan  say  that  this  was  to  him  a  great  lesson  always  to  use  die 
means  in  your  power,  however  desperate  a  case.    And  eertainly 
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Us  chuaoter  is,  as  Lord  Oteorge  Bentmck  used  to  say  of  Mr.  Bach- 
anan,  ^*  never  $ay  die^"  under  whatever  influences  it  may  have  been 
formed. 

A  VBW  HUSaiXD  KEMABK8  IN  CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Buchanan  left  the  Niagara  frontier  soon  after  the  eyacua 
tion  of  Navy  Island,  and  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  January 
1838.    He  did  not  return  till  1839 ;  he  then  made  it  clear  as 
already  shown  to  the  governor-general,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson, 
that  unless  the  clergy  reserve  question  was  settled,  rebellion  after 
rebellion  must  be  the  sad  experience  of  Canada.    Though  not  ap- 
proving of  Mr.  P.  Thompson's  peculiar  or  domestic  politics,  Idfr. 
Buchanan,  fearing  another  rebellion,  unless  responsible  govern- 
ment was  yielded,  carried  Toronto,  then  the  metropolis,  for  the 
government  party  in  1841,  on  its  being  found  that  Mr.  Baldwin, 
&e  solicitor-general,  could  not  get  the  votes  from  all  classes  of  the 
reformers.     On  the  address  to  the  government,  in  reply  to  his 
speech  opening  this  first  Parliament,'  being  moved,  Mr.  Buchanan 
stood  up  and  objected  to  its  being  discussed  till  the  nunistry 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  responsible,  government,  pure  and 
simple.     This  his  excellency  wished  his  government  to  shirk,  but 
after  ten  days'  debate,  it  was  yielded.     Mr.  Baldwin's  prominence 
in  this  matter  was,  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  resolutions 
were  brought  in  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  constitution  of  the 
province.    Mr.  Buchanan's  being  in  Parliament  at  this  time,  gives 
him  the  honor  to  have  been  a  party  not  only  to  securing  responsi- 
ble government  for  the  people,  but  to  the  carrying  through  lul  the 
greatest  reforms  of  the  province,  such  as  the  erection  of  our  CTeat 
manioipal  machinery,  which  does  more  than  half  the  business 
formers  done  by  Parliament ;  the  education  system,  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  province ;  the  control  of  our  provincial  trade,  formerly 
wielded  by  the  colonial  office ;  the  svstemizing  the  finances  of  the 
province  and  creating  a  sinking  fund ;  the  originating  the  geolo»- 
cal  survey,  the  results  of  which  so  astonished  foreigners  at  the 
world's  fair  in  1851,  and  will  astonish  them  still  more  at  the  world's 
fair  of  1862,  &c.   He  co-operated  with  the  Hon.  William  Hamil- 
ton Merritt,  in  securing  from  the  colonial  office  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Canadian  wheat  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and,  being  in  Eng- 
land, in  1843,  was  the  last  person  who  save  his  testimony  at  the  colo- 
nial officebefore  the  granting  of  this,  which  was  then  thought  a  great 
boon.    Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  had  been  called  away  un- 
expectedly, but  he  left  a  written  question  with  Mr.  Hope,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  the  colonies,  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  could  not  be  answered.     How,  asked  his  lordship,  is  it  that 
you  should  be  so  anxious  to  get  the  duty  taken  off  Canadian  wheat 
when  you  scarcely  export  any  f    Mr.  Buchanan's  reply  was,  that 
the  districts  which  he  represented,  the  Home,  the  Gore  and  the 
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London  districts,  all  shipped  on  lake  Ontario  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  and  they  eonld  not  he  held  responsible  if  much  of  it  did  not 
reach  Enghmd,  but  was  eaten  in  Lower  Canada  or  went  to  the 
lower  ports.  The  plea  of  these  districts  was,  that,  as  taking  paj- 
ment  in  British  mano&etares,  and  not  in  specie,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  English  price  for  their  wheat,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Mr.  Hope  indicated  that  the  answer  entirely  met  the  objectioiis 
that  had  been  or  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Bnchanan,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1843,  sided  with  the 
great  and  good  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  great  auarrel  which  his 
ministers  picked  with  him.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  we  therefore  think  it  well  to 
say  that  of  the  forty-two  elections  in  Upper  Canada,  thir^-eight 
went  in  favor  of  the  friends  of  the  governor-general. 

Of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  Enghmd,  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  the  greatest  respect  for  Lord  OeorKC  Bentinck.  Their 
views  on  patriotism  accorded,  and  he  found  Lord  Oeorge  more 
single  minded  than  others  of  our  statesmen  of  the  present  day. 
He  wrote  an  eloquent  obituary  on  hb  lordship's  death,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Glasgow  Examiner. 

Mr.  Buchanan  married  in  January,  1843,  Agnes,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Jarvie,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and 
they  have  a  large  family.  Mrs.  Buchanan's  amiability  and  active 
charities  are  well  known  in  and  about  Hamilton.  She  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  her  hosband's  undertakings,  and  resents  with 
all  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  the  ribald  attacks 
of  his  political  sssailants,  by  throwing  herself  the  more  heartily  into 
all  his  elections.  Her  success  was  thus  gracefully  alluded  to  ftam 
the  hustings  by  her  husband's  opponent  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion :  "  Gentlemen,  the  gallantry  of  our  electors  has  contributed 
largely  to  our  defeat." 

They  have  a  beautiM  seat  called  ''  Auchmar,"  on  the  mountain 
overlooking  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  blue  expanse  of  water  at 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  aU  America. 
Auchmar  is  situated  in  Claimumt  Park,  a  property  laid  out  bj 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  villas.  His  children  were  mostly  bom  there, 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan's  partiality  to  Canada  encourages  an  inclina- 
tion on  her  husband's  part  to  be  an  exception  to  the  role  too 
prevalent  with  our  wealthy  mercantile  men,  of  retiring  to  spend 
their  means  in  the  mother  country,  leaving  their  children  to  enter 
upon  the  battle  of  life  unaided  oy  the  vantage  ground  which  in 
the  colony  the  standing  and  experience  of  the  parents  would  hare 
given  them.  The  only  other  surviving  member  of  his  fether's  familj 
is  Jane,  his  youngest  daughter,  wife  of  Major  Douglas,  who  resides 
at  Adamton,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  admit  that  this  b  rather  a  slight  glance 
at  Mr.  Buchanan's  character  than  a  full  sketch  of  his  life.    To 
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write  a  hktorj  of  his  thirty  years'  life  of  ceaseless  actiTiiy^  with 
more  than  half  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  business  of  others  and  of 
the  pnbfiC;  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
be  to  do  more  in  Mr.  Buohanan's  case — ^it  would  be  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  that  more  practical  phikuithropy  which  the  peculiar  state 
of  a  Dew  society  calls  into  operation. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  Canadian  are  as  proverbial  as  were  those 
of  the  Scottish  Auchmar.  In  a  word,  we  need  only  in  regard  to 
pioneers  of  a  young  country,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  exclaim  : — 


qii<»ri8,— 
Cironmipioe !" 

Indeed,  if  we  take  away  the  things  in  which  such  men  have 
had  a  hand,  Upper  Canada  will  have  very  little  history  remabing. 


Hon.  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  M.P.P., 

Attobnbt-Obnsral,  Wsst. 

Thx  Honorablx  John  Alsxanbvr  Maodonald,  attorney- 
general  of  UppcT  Canada,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hugh 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Kingston.  ''  Much  can  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man,'' said  Dr.  tfohnson,  ^<\f  caught  young.''  This  was  the  case 
with  the  future  attomey-generd — ^his  mther,  a  member  of  a 
respectable  fiimily  in  Suthenandshire,  having  come  to  Canada  in 
the  year  1820,  when  his  son,  who  was  bom  in  1814,  was  not  six 
jem  of  age.  Mr.  Macdonald  established  himself  in  business  in 
Kingston,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  royal  grammar  school  of  that 
place,  taught  by  Dr.  Wilson,  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Sazter.  At  this  school,  as  many  of  his  school-mates 
t^ify,  he  gave  promise  and  earnest  of  those  abilities  which  were 
to  be  subsequently  so  useful  to  the  province.  He  was  a  good 
mathematical,  as  well  as  classical  scholar.  A  great  reader,  he 
early  acquired  a  large  stock  of  general  knowledge,  which  a  good 
memory  rendered  serviceable  to  him.  When  fifteen  years  of  age 
He  lefk  school  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law.  This  he  pro- 
secuted vigorously  under  George  McKenzie,  a  barrister  in  large 
practice  at  Kingston,  and  when  little  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  called  to  the  bar. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  McKenzie  a  short  time 
before,  he  succeeded  at  once  to  a  practice  which  soon  became  one 
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of  the  Iftrgost  in  the  oonntry,  mnd  which  after  flome  years  he  oanied 
on  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  now  a  member  of 
ihe  Legislative  Conncil.  In  1889  Mr.  Macdonald  was  appointed 
solicitor  of  the  Commeroial  Bank  of  the  Midland  district,  an  offiee 
which  he  stiU  retains.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  practice  of 
civil  law  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  while  still  a  veiy  yonng  man,  dis- 
tingoished  himself  at  the  bar.  In  1839  his  pro&ssional  serviees 
were  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  General  Von  Schultn,  o&t 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  American  sympathizers  at  tiu: 
troubled  period  in  the  history  of  Canada.  Von  Schultzz  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  life  for  the  insane  attempt  to  revolntionise  Caoads, 
in  which  he  had  been  an  active  partisan.  Bnt  the  tact  and  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Macdonald  defended  him  were  subjects  of  general 
observation  at  the  time.  We  have  before  us  a  Montreal  newspaper 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  trial,  to  which  is  appended  tin 
editor's  opinion,  that  the  defender  of  the  unfortunate  <<  deneral*^ 
would  be  ere  long  recognised  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  tkt 
country.  *  His  good  nature  and  a&ble  manners  made  Mr.  MacdonaH 
a  favorite  with  the  bar  as  well  as  with  the  public.  His  knowledge 
of  law  and  shrewd  common  sense  became  daily  better  known  aoi 
appreciated.  He  was  retained  in  all  cases  of  importance,  whik 
manv  public  institutions  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  In  eo& 
nection  with  his  practice  at  the  bar  must  be  mentioned  his  serviee 
to  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Upper  Canada,  which  owe 
much  of  its  success  to  his  exertions. 

Mr.  Macdonald  early  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  in 
1844  he  was  elected  member  for  Kingston  in  the  second  Parliamec: 
of  United  Canada.  His  election  affords  proof  of  the  esUmatii^ 
in  which  he  was  then,  as  now,  held  by  the  citizens  of  Kingstos 
As  soon  as  he  came  forward,  his  election  was  regarded  as  a 
certainty,  and  his  return  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  jeai 
in  which  he  entered  Parliament  was  one  of  great  political  excit* 
ment.  In  1843  Lord  (then  Sir  Charles)  Metcalfe's  refoiu 
ministers,  differing  from  that  most  able  and  excellent  man  as  tc 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the  matter  of  pab):t^ 
appointments,  retired  from  office.  A  political  interregnum  foUowe-J 
their  retirement,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which  stood  for  the  governor-general,  and  the  other  hr 
his  late  advisers.  It  would  be  scarcely  just  now  to  accuse  tk-f 
retiring  ministers  of  encouraging  the  virulent  and  o^n  outrageos-- 
attacks  upon  Lord  Metcalfe,  which  disgraced  the  greater  part  or 
the  reform  press,  and  which  were  repeated  at  the  polls  and  a^ 
public  meetings  by  so  many  outside  supporters  of  the  refom 
cause.  '^  The  only  feeling,"  wrote  Mr.  Hincks,  in  reply  to  s 
letter  of  Mr.  Isoblo  Buchanan,  '<  that  I  or  any  of  my  late  colleagQ^ 
can  entertain  towards  his  excellency  is  one  of  gratitude  for  t^^ 
uniform  courtesy  with  T^hich  we  were  treated  by  him  up  to  t2»e 
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last  monitiiit  that  we  held  office.  Mr.  Bachanan  muBt  not,  there- 
fore^ hold  me  up  to  the  pnblio  as  responsible  for  newspaper 
paragraphs,  of  which,  if  personal  to  the  governor,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  I  disapprove.^'  Bat,  at  the  time,  the  oon- 
seivatives  and  the  conservative  press  were  unwilling  to  acquit  the 
ex-ministers  of  blame,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  and  other  reformers 
united  with  the  conservatives  in  denouncing  them.  The  views  of 
responsible  government  entertained  by  the  reformers  of  that  period 
have  ultimately  prevailed,  and  are  now  accepted  as  constitutional 
and  just.  At  the  time,  however,  many  able  politicians  doubted 
their  applicabilitv  to  a  subordinate  government,  and  to  a  public 
officer,  responsible  not  to  the  province,  but  to  the  crown.  And 
assuredly  there  was  much  to  commend  Lord  Metcalfe  to  the 
sympathy  of  generous  minds.  His  great  virtues,  his  eminent 
pubUc  services,  his  personal  sufferings,  united  with  respect  for  his 
station,  to  insure  for  him  the  support  of  a  large  party  in  the 
country — a  party  strengthened  by  the  adherence  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  responsible  government  even  in  its  mildest  and 
most  restricted  form.  Among  the  moderate  conservatives  may  be 
placed  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  if  moderate  in  his  conservatism,  was 
strong  in  his  regard  and  veneration  for  Lord  Metcalfe. 

The  Parliament  to  which  Mr.  Macdonald  was  elected  met  at 
Montreal  on  the  28th  November,  1844.  The  first  vote  was  a 
triumph  for  the  conservative  ministers  who  had  replaced  the  former 
administration,  and  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  elected  speaker  by  a 
majority  of  three.  Mr.  Baldwin  moved  what  was  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  A  long  debate  fol- 
lowed, but  the  motion  was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  six. 
Mr.  Macdonald  took  no  part  in  the  debate ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  supported  the  ministry.  The  division  shows  the 
strong  feeling  for  Lord  Metcalfe  which  prevailed  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  general  election  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  large  ministerial 
majority  from  that  section  of  the  province;  and  with  the  ministnr 
the  great  majority  of  the  Lower  Canada  British  also  sympathized. 
But  the  French,  headed  by  Mr.  Lafontaine,  stood  almost  to  a  man 
by  the  Upper  Canada  reformers;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
conservatives  had  a  hard  struggle  before  them.  It  does  not  enter 
into  our  plan  to  describe  in  detail  the  stormy  contest  which  ensued. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  thpt  although  supported  often  bv  very  small 
majorities,  the  ministry  contrived  to  hold  its  ground,  and  that  in 
doing  so  it  received  the  consistent  support  of  the  member  for 
Kingston.  It  was  long,  however,  before  Mr.  Macdonald  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
conservative  party,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  was  led  by 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  and  although  regarded  as  a  rising 
hope  of  his  party,  Mr.  Macdonald  did  not  often  address  the  house. 
In  this  he  gave  proof  of  good  taste^  and  of  the  tact  and  shrewdness 
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of  known  aoility  is  not  less  likely  to  be  highly  eateemra  becanse 
he  does  not  often  present  himself  to  the  notioe  of  the  house.  There 
is  greater  danger  in  saying  too  much  than  too  little.  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  not  been  more  Uian  two  years  and  a  half  in  Parliament  wheo 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  oabinet.  The  poet  assigned 
him  was  that  of  recsiver-general;  to  which  he  was  appointed  oo 
the  2l8t  May,  1847.  Mr.  Draper  was  the  head  of  the  gOTemment, 
and  Mr.  Macdonald  had  for  colleaenes  Messrs.  Didy,  Williini 
Morris,  D.  B.  PapineaU;  Cayley,  Badgley,  and  J.  H.  Cameron. 
sHe  did  not  long  hold  the  office  of  receiver-general,  being  appointed 
in  lieu  thereof  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  In  no  office  under 
the  government  are  the  duties  more  perplexing  than  in  the  erown 
Lands.  Numberless  cases  of  more  or  less  difficulty  are  oonstantlj 
lying  over  for  adjudication.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  no  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  disposed  of  them  with  such  promptitude 
and  sagacity  as  Mr.  Macdonald.  Great  changes  had  taken  phtoe 
in  the  political  world  since  Mr.  Macdonald's  appearance  upon  the 
stage.  Lord  Metcalfe  had  gone  home  weighed  down  by  the  mortal 
disease  against  which  he  htA  long  borne  up  in  the  peiformanoe  <tf 
his  duty,  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr.  Lord  Cathcart  had  suo- 
ceeded  him,  and  he  was  replaced  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Lord 
Elgin  first  met  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  the  4th  Smie,  1847. 
During  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  28th  July,  the  ministij 
met  with  several  defeats,  and  on  the  6th  of  DecemW  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  refonnen 
to  secure  a  majority  in  Upper  Canada,  and  things  had  alt^ed 
materially  with  the  conservatives  since  the  former  election.  The 
French  remained,  as  before,  determinedly  opposed  to  alliance  with 
the  conservatives,  and  the  conservatives  had  by  no  means  such  a 
support  from  Upper  Canada  as  at  the  preceding  election.  The 
new  Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  February,  1848.  The  state  of 
things  was  soon  tested.  Mr.  Cayley,  seconded  bv  Colonel  Prince, 
moved  that  Sir  Allan  MaoNab  be  elected  speaxer.  Mr.  Lafoo- 
taine,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  moved  the  election  of  Mr.  Morin, 
who  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  The  governor  addressed  the 
houses  on  tiie  26Ui,  and  stormy  debates  immediately  followed  on 
contested  election  returns.  Early  in  March,  the  ministry  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Lafontaineand  Mr.  Baldwin  were  sent  for  by  the  governor 
to  form  a  new  one.  Mr.  Macdonald,  whose  political  reputation  was 
now  high,  became,  of  course,  an  opponent  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  the  recognised,  but  Mr.  Maedonald 
the  really  efficient,  leader  of  the  opposition.  Between  1848  and 
September,  1854,  he  upheld  the  opposition  cause,  and  enunciated 
tiie  views  of  the  conservative  partv.  The  session  of  1849  is 
specially  pronunent  in  the  history  of  the  province.  The  rebellico 
losses  bill  had  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  oouatrji 
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dlthoi^li  a  faffge  minority  in  the  House  of  Assembly  were  in  &Tar 
of  it.    Petition  after  petition  called  upon  the  governor  to  refer  the 
measure  to  her  Majesty  for  approval  or  disa])proval ;  but  Lord 
Elgin  was  advised  by  bis  ministers  to  sanction  it  himself.    When 
he  did  so^  a  fbrious  mob  threatened  the  ministerial  members,  and 
set  fire  to  the  parliament  house.    In  the  debates  upon  the  bill  Mr. 
Macdonald  ably  but  temperately  opposed  it.    The  excitement  which 
followed  the  burning  of  the  parliament  house  was  boundless^  and 
many  who  had  in  the  rebellion  taken  up  arms  for  the  crown  were 
80  disgosted  by  the  turn  which  affidrs  had  taken  as  to  talk  about  the 
neaceful  annexation  of  the  province  to  the  United  States.  But  Mr. 
Macdonald  allowed  no  political  misdeeds  to  interfere  with  his  steadv 
loyalty  to  the  crown^  and  his  unwavering  attachment  to  Britum 
connection.    Opposed  to  the  government^  he  contented  himself 
with  constitutional  opposition  to  its  measures.    At  Toronto,  to 
which  after  the  burning  of  the  parliament  house,  the  government 
was  removed,  the    Luontaine-Baldwin  ministry  broke  up,  Mr. 
Baldwin  having  resigned  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  question,  and 
Mr.  Hinoks  was  phK^ed  at  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet,  which  met 
with  the  same  determined  opposition  from  the  conservatives.    But 
it  was  not  merely  conservative  assaults  which  Mr.  Hincks  had  to 
encounter.    A  large  section  of  reformers,  headed  by  Mr.  (}eor^e 
Brown,  who  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1851,  denounced  him 
with  still  greater  bitterness  than  the  conservatives  did.     Mr. 
Hineks,  however,  passed  triumphantly  through  the  sessions  of  1862 
and  1853,  which  were  held  in  Quebec;  but  early  in  1854  it  became 
evident  that  the  strong  opposition  of  die  conservatives,  and  the 
still  more  violent  opposition  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Brown,  were 
telling  heavily  against  the  ministry.    Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
the  5th  of  June,  almost  the  last  day  permitted  by  law.  A  strong 
coalition  opposed  the  ministry.     Mr.  Brown,  with  whom  there 
already  acted  several  reformers,  Mr.  Cauchon,  who  had  long  been 
opposeid  to  them,  Mr.  Sicotte,  and  some  of  the  French  members, 
Mr.  Langton  and  several  members  who  acted  independency  of 
party  ties,  united — ^though  from  different  points  of  view — ^with  the 
conservatives  in  denouncing  the  administratioTi.    No  allusion  was 
made  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  either  to  the  clergy  reserves 
or  sei^iorial  tenure  questions.    This  was  d  welt  upon  in  various 
amendments  to  the  proposed  reply.    It  was  said  that  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  promising  constantly  a  settlement  of  these 
questions,  and  constantly  postponing  it  waa  grossly  reprehensible ; 
that  it  destroyed  altogether  the  confidencie  of  the  people  in  t^eir 
rulers ;  that  it  was  causing  the  greatest  'excitement  both  in  Upper 
and  in  Lower  Canada.    A  <livision  was  taken  upo!n  an  amendment 
of  Mr.  Sicotte's^  affirming:  ''That  this  house  sees  with  regret, 
that  his  ezoellenoy'B  government  do«a  not  intend  to  submit  to  the 
legislature,  during  the  present  seosloni  a  bill  frjr  the  immediate 
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BcttlMBeni  of  the  mgntmrial  qnwtioii,  or  obo  fi>r  the  ii 
Mttlement  of  the  olei^  reserves."    The  debate  upon  the  reply  ts 
ihe  address  was  a  fierce  oae ;  and  the  miDiBten  were  assailed  on  all 
■ides.    Mr.  Siootte,  Mr.  Cftvchony  Mr.  Laogton,  spoke  mgaiatf 
ihem  wannly.     Mr.  Brown  ealled  «poii  the  hosse  in  the  nnme  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  name  of  politioal  h^neatj, 
to  aeree  to  the  motion.    When  earlier  in  the  aebate,  Mr.  Ma^ 
donald  addressed  the  honse,  the  galleries  were  crowded  with 
q[»eetatorSy  many  of  whom  had  oome  from  different  parts  of  the 
provinee.     His  able  and  eloquent  speech^  told  with  trenaendov 
effect  against  the  goTomment     In  reply  to  a  threat  of  Mr. 
HinokSy  that  the  government  would  not  allow  any  l^iaklloB 
ihat  session  which  tibey  did  not  think  convenient,  he  said,  **  What ! 
had  it  come  to  that  1    Were  they  a  firee  parliament  or  were  tb^ 
not  1    Had  they  to  be  told  by  the  minister  in  that  hoose  thatthej 
must  do  only  that  which  he  would  allow  them,  and  no  more,  and 
after  tbat  be  sent  away  to  their  homes  1    Might  not  the  honoiaUe 
gentleman  go  a  step  farther  and  say,  ^  take  away  that  bmibler 
pointing  to  the  mace.    The  honorable  gentleman  sorpaaaed  eveo 
nimself  in  andaoity,  when  he  ventored  so  to  express  himself.     Tbe 
majority  of  the  honorable  member  was  becoming  small  by  degrees 
and  beantifuUy  less,  and  it  misht  be  very  convenient  for  him  to 
have  a  short  session,  which  would  only  pass  such  bills  as  he  wanted 
He  believed  that  the  announcement  of  the  inspector  general  (Hr. 
Hincks)  was  an  unconstitutional  one,  and  that  they  might  aeardi 
in  vain  in  the  annak  of  the  British  legislature  fcur  such  an  anQounc^ 
ment  from  the  mouth  of  a  minister.    He  knew  the  answer  tbat 
would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  government.    He  would  be  toU 
that  he  (Mr.  Macdonald)  did  not  want  to  have  the  cle^y  res^re^ 
secularized  this  session  or  any  other  session.    That  was  quite  true; 
but  it  did  not  alter  the  position  of  ministers.    Svery  member  of 
the  house  had  an  interest  in  insisting  that  the  pledges  and  pro- 
mises oi  the  government  should  be  kept ;  and  that  the  publio  miod 
should  not  be  debauched  by  the  moral  wrongs  of  the  govemmeot 
They  had  an  interest  tbat  the  publio  mind  should  not  be  oontami- 
nated.    It  was  immoral  that  the  government  should  occupy  their 
places  upon  the  strength  of  violated  pledges,  and  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, while  they  enriched  themselves  by  speculations  in  public 
property.'^    Mr.  Macdonald  proceeded  to  deny  that  the  goverB- 
ment  should  listen  with  indifference  to  the  charges  of  gross  corrup- 
tion which  were  made  against  tham  }  but  though  they  did  not  9s 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  press  themselves  for  an  investigation  of 
these  charges,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  sift  them  thorou^lj, 
and  to  see  whether  they  were  not  breaking  their  promises  the  b^ 
ter  to  work  schemes  of  corruption.     William  Pitt,  careless  tf 
he  was  of  other  slander,  when  he  was  aocused  by  a  Lendon  neui- 
pspsar  of  speculation  in  public  property,  thought  it  his  duty  to 


brin^  Ae  daaderer  to  jutice.    Why  did  our  minigion  0I1OW  a» 
sooh  feeliiig  t    The  diyiaioii  upon  Mr.  Siootie's  motion  took  plioo 
on    the  night  of  Toeeday  the  20th,  when  it  was  earned  by  • 
majority  of  thirteen  ;  the  yote  standing  forty-two  for,  to  twenty* 
nine  against.      On  Wednesday,  the  greatest  ezoitement  preTaiiedy 
bat  people  eould    hardly  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  after 
a  ▼ote  taken  under  such  oironmBtanoes,  the  governor-general  would 
stand  by  his  ministers.    Such,  however,  was  the  osse.    On  the 
22ndy  Lord  Elgin  dissolved  the  refractory  Parliament  in  a  curt 
speech,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  majority.    His  course  was 
protested  against  by  the  speaker,  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald,  in  an 
address  which  was  at  the  time  attributed  to  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.   <'  It  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  for  the  speaker  of  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,"  said  the  sneaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly^ 
'<  t4>  communicate  to  the  throne  the  general  result  of  the  dehbera- 
tions  cf  the  house  on  the  principal  subjects  which  may  have  engaged 
its  attention  during  the  session  of  Parliament.    On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  1  have  no  such  communication  to  make  to  your 
excellency,  inasmuch  as  there  hss  been  no  bill  passed  or  other  pro- 
ceeding adopted  since  your  excellency  in  your  very  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne,  honored  us  with  reasons  for  which  you  had  convoked 
this  Parliament  The  passing  of  a  bill  through  all  its  stages,  according 
to  tbe  laws  and  custom  of  Parliament  (solemnly  declared  applicable 
to  the  parliamentary  deliberations  of  this  province  by  a  decision  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1841,)  is  considered  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  session  of  Parliament.     We  could  not  perform  such  a 
datj  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  your  excellency  to  us  commu- 
nicated, to  meet  you  this  day  in  order  to  be  prorogued."     A  few 
formal  expressions  of  respect  closed  the  <<  protest"  as  it  was  justly 
called,  which  wss  greatly  commended.    This  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
Btitntional  dissolution  did  much  to  increase  the  strong  feeling  which 
existed  against  the  administration  ;  and  Lord  Elgin- came  in  for  a 
large  diare  of  censure.    Vigorous  preparations  for  the  general  eleo- 
tion  were  made  by  all  parties.  The  ministerial  party  in  Upper  Canada 
maintained  that  if  the  reformers  deserted  the  cabinet,  they  would 
loee  the  Lower  Canada  alliance,  and  groan  under  a  conservative 
domiuatmi:  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers 
mainiaiuod  that  it  was  the  duty  of  reformers,  in  defiance  of  conse- 
qaencaa  to  put  down  corruptionists  who  had  broken  faith  with  the 
people,  and  who  by|pandering  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  had 
even  been  &lse  to  the  Protestant  religion.    The  religious  element 
was  indeed  largely  intermixed  with  the  election.    Denunciation  of 
comtption,  and  the  upholding  of  what  he  called  ^<  broad  Protes« 
tant  principles,"  were  the  two  great  weapons  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and 
the  religious  disturbuices  which  had  taken  place  in  1853,  in  Que« 
beo  and  Montreal,  did  much  to  aid  his  endeavors  to  excite  religious 
antipathies.    The  conservatives,  though  without  the  violenoe  of 
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tiie  reoftloitrant  refbrmeTS,  set  to  work  aothely  to  start  outttdates, 
and  thtiir  strengtli;  always  yery  great  in  Upper  Oanada,  waspronred 

5f  the  retam  of  a  lar^  nnmber  of  members.  In  Lower  Guada, 
BO,  an  active  opposition  oanrass  resulted  in  Ae  retnm  of  snne 
French  members  partaking  more  or  less  the  views  of  Mr.  Oaiu^on, 
who  had  been  long  a  bitter  opponent  of  Mr.  HinokB*  miniB^y  as 
well  as  of  a  nnmber  of  ^^rwigei/'  Mr.  Macdonald  was  letiined 
trinmphantlj  for  Kingston.  The  new  Parliament  met  at  Qaebee 
on  the  6th  of  September.  In  the  course  of  a  f&w  days,  Mr.  Hineks 
fbnnd  it  necessary  to  resign^  and  Sir  Allan  MacNab  became  ^ 
head  of  a  cabinet,  consisting  partly  of  reformeis,  and  partij  of 
conserratiyes. 

Thus  was  formed  the  Coalition  of  which  Mr.  Maedonald,  as 
attorney-general,  west,  has  been  the  life,  and  which,  thoagh  it  has 
met  with  much  opposition  and  calnmny,  has  been  eminentiy  ad- 
yantageons  to  the  country.  From  its  yeiy  commencement,  it  had 
to  encounter  the  assaults  of  parties  agreed  on  nothing  but  tiie 
hatred  of  it.  Extreme  tories  not  seeing  that  it  was  abBolvtely 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  conntryi  to  make 
a  final  settlement  of  the  clergy  reseryes  question,  denounced  Uis 
unholy  alliance  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  with 
supporters  of  secularization,  such  as  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Spenoe. 
Extreme  radicals,  who  hated  the  yery  name  of  a  conserTatiye  with 
frenzied  bitterness,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  would 
neither  parley  with  conseryatiyes,  nor  accept  from  thesm  any 
measures  whatsoeyer.  But  if  from  the  outset,  the  coalition  has  beeo 
unjustiy  and  irrationally  opposed,  it  also  met  from  the  beginning 
with  a  large  share  of  rational  ^upport.  Moderate  conaervatiyes 
and  moderate  reformers  in  the  country,  as  well  a?  in  Pteliament,  saw 
that  a  ministry  was  wanted,  composed  of  moderate  and  reaaonahle  moi 
who  would  dispose  for  eyer  of  questions  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
had  been  the  cause  of  endless  trouble  and  yexation.  That  sueb 
politicians  were  right  in  supporting  the  new  ministry  the  history 
of  the  last  seyen  years  amply  proyes.  Not  only  has  the  Queen's 
goyemment  been  carried  on,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  wia^  and 
honorably.  The  few  charges  of  corrupt  speculation  which  an  un- 
scrupulous press  has  not  hesitated  to  make  against  members  ci 
the  goyemment  haye  been  disposed  of  to  theayowed  satisfiMtion  of 
yehement  but  candid  opponents.  Wise  measures  haye  been  the 
result  of  moderate  legislation ;  and  with  these  measures  the  his- 
tory of  the  proyince  will  for  eyer  connect  the  name  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. 

'The  first  step  of  such  of  the  new  ministers  as  were  memben  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  to  secure  the  seats  which  they  had 
yacated  by  accepting  office.  Notwithstanding  a  yiolent  oppodtioa 
both  from  ultra-tories  and  ultra-radicals,  ihey  were  all  re-eleeled. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  candidly  and  forcibly  explained  to  the  deoton 
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of  ESagiftoii  his  mirs  and  thMe  of  Ida  ooUeagoea  on  ilia  alate  of 
public  afidrSi  and  tha  intentiona  of  the  new  miniatiy  with  regard 
to  the  great  qoeatione  before  the  oonntry,  waa  trinmphitttlj 
retomed  without  oppoaition.  When  the  new  miniatexa  took  theix 
plaoea  they  fonnd  that  an  opposition  to  their  eoyenunent  had  been 
dnly  organiied.  The  clear  grita,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
rmtge$y  led  by  Mr.  Borion;  and  aided  by  Mr.  oandfield  Macdonald 
and  several  moderaie  reformerB,  who  cooaidered  that  conaiateneT 
with  old  reform  traditions  required  them  to  refiiae  to  act  with 
modente  oonaerratiTes-  about  to  pass  reform  measurea,  had  banded 
tbemaalTcs  together  .with  a  view  to  undiscriminating  oppoaition. 
Although  the  seat  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  speaker  waa  by 
common  consent  aeoorded  to  Mr.  MackenaiCi  it  waa  evident  from 
the  first  that  Mr.  Brown  waa  the  real  leader  of  the  parly.  The 
task  which  the  new  conserratiye  ministers  had  taken  up  waa 
certainly  not  an  easy  one,  although  precedents  for  the  course  they 
puxBued  are  to  be  found  in  British  politics.  Yielding  to  the  voice 
of  the  country,  ezpreased  too  distinctly  to  be  disr^arded,  they 
had  determined  on  the  clergy  reserves  questioui  to  take  a  course 
which  they  had  hitherto  constantly  and  v^emently  oppoeed. 
For  years  the  clergy  reserves  had  been  the  grand  subject  of 
contention  in  Upper  Canada.  Claimed  at  first  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  ScoUand  maintained  their  right  to  a  share  in  them — a  claim 
which  was  finally  admitted  after  much  agitation,  and  a  decision 
of  the  ttrelve  judees  of  England  in  its  fiivor.  Ultimately,  in 
the  distribution  ox  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  still  less  exdusive- 
nees  waa  shown,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  them  waa, 
by  an  imperial  act,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor- 
general  for  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  willing  to  receive 
public  aid.  But  the  agitation  which  had  been  at  first  raised  againat 
the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  had  hardlv  ceased, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  another,  whidi  had  for  its  object  the 
entire  alienation  of  the  lands  from  religious  uses.  A  large  number 
of  Preabyterians,  who,  sympathising  with  the  Scottish  secession  of 
1843,  withdrew  in  1844  from  the  Canadian  church  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  discovered  that  public  aid, 
however  unreservedly  and  unconditionally  it  might  oe  granted, 
was  injurioua  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  same  persons  who  had 
hitherto  only  claimed  what  were  considered  to  be  uie  rights  of  the 
Church  of  Scotiand,  now  cordially  united  with  the  par^  which 
had  from  the  beginning  opposed  any  application  of  the  public 
property  for  the  support  of  rdigion.  As  the  Roman  CaUidics 
took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  contest 
was  chiefiy  between  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Chureh  of  Scotland,  and  a  portion  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho* 
dists  tm  the  one  side,  and  those  who  dissented  altogether  from 
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£kB  nKgioils  eBtablnhnieBts  of  the  ntotber  oowrtay  ob  the  odter. 
The  agitatioii  mm  fiercely  osmed  on ;  and  ftltlieagB  M? .  Baldwia, 
the  eseellent  leader  of  the  reformers,  was  well  knowa  to  be  adrene 
to  secuhuiiatkm,  the  great  body  of  his  party  were  atvoag  aap- 
porters  of  it  The  oooserratiTea,  on  the  other  head,  whose  atrengdi 
Uy  priaoipally  with  perrons  who  could  see  no  wrong  in  the  state's 
makiag  some  provision  for  the  reUgioQs  edacatioQ  of  the  people^ 
Tohementiy  denounced  seenlariiation.  The  resalt  of  the  agitatm 
was,  as  might  have  been  ezpeoted;  Tiolenoe  and  bad  feeling.  The 
oountiy  beoame  divided  between  secnlariiers  and  non-seciuaffisera, 
and  at  elections  riots  and  distnrbanoes  of  all  kinds  were  not 
unfrequent  among  the  supporters  and  the  enemies  of  the  endow- 
ment. Whether  those  on  priaeiple  opposed  to  the  cleigy  reeerres 
outnumbered  those  on  principle  in  &vor  of  them  is,  perhaps, 
doubtfiil.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  arose  in  the  coantry^ 
among  many  who  were  decidedly  in  fiuror  of  rehgions  endowments, 
a  strong  oonViction  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  vexed  queetioa 
should  be  set  at  rest.  Many  members  returned  in  1854,  who  had 
no  radical  or  dear  grit  leanings,  shared  in  this  cMiviction ;  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  had  resolved  to  sot  on  it. 
Whether  history  will  record  with  approbation  the  alienation  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  from  the  purpose  to  which  they  had  been  originally 
set  apart,  id  a  question  which  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Bat  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  public  feeling,  and  the  view 
generally  token  of  the  public  interest  at  the  time,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  conservative  portion  of  the  ministry  to  surrender 
their  own  predilections.  Not  only  did  the  country  demand  a 
settlement  of  the  question ;  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
new  ministry  was  a  coalition  ministry,  and  that  several  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  members  of  it  had  been  always  advocates  of 
secularisation.  Mr.  Macdonald,  though  he  had  long  been  an 
eloquent  opponent  of  secularisation,  ably  defended,  in  the  House 
of  AssemUy^  the  course  agreed  on  bv  his  colleagues.  Thay^  who 
judge  such  a  course  inocHiBistent  with  public  duty,  must  equally 
pronounce  sentence  against  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Weltingtoo 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Mr.  Macdonald  introduced  the  bill 
which  finally  secularised  the  clergy  reserves,  and  deelared  that 
there  was  to  be  in  future  no  connection  in  Canada  between  ohnreh 
and  state.  The  bill  became  law,  and  thus  an  agitation  raised  by 
reformers  was  settled  by  a  partly  oonservative  ministry.  But  in 
one  respect  the  bill  met  in  its  progress  with  strong  oppoaition. 
When  the  Imperial  Parliament  granted  power  in  18&  to  the 
provincial  legislature  to  deal  as  it  thought  proper  with  the  clergy 
reserves,  it  added  a  proviso,  that  the  rights  of  incumbents  should 
be  respected.  To  thb^  in  dealing  with  the  question^  clear  grits 
would  have  themselves  been  compelled  to  yield.    But  it  oeourred 
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(0  Mr.  MaodonaM  that  it  would  be  wdl  to  oonmnto  on  jUit 
priadpleB  tike  dauns  of  inonmbentSi  and  thuB  to  eraae  for  ever 
from  the  booka  of  the  province  an  acoount  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  ao  much  tronble.  To  do  bo  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
the  oonsent  of  the  individuals  and  religions  bodies  interested.  The 
whole  proceeding  cansed  great  aUrm  to  Mr.  Brown ;  and^  although 
most  will  be  inclined  to  rejoice  that  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Macdonald's  plan  commntation  was  effected^  the  reserves  handed 
to  the  monicipalitiesy  and  the  account  for  ever  cloaedy  it  most  be 
admitted  that  the  clear  grit  chief  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
expressed  his  appiehension  that  a  foundation  would  thus  be  laid 
for  a  new  endowment.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  clergy^  the 
amount  of  the  commutation  was  applied  by  both  churches  to  tha 
formation  of  funds,  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  place  of  the 
endowment  which  had  been  applied  to  secular  purposes. 

The  new  ministry  did  not  confine  its  labors^  in  dealing  with 
great  questions,  to  the  western  section  of  the  province.  While 
Upper  Canada  had  been  agitated  by  the  clergy  reserves  question,  a 
conviction  had  become  stronger  in  Lower  Canada  of  the  hard- 
ship, and  injurious  tendency  of  the  tenure  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  was  held  in  that  section  of  the  country.  That  tenure 
was  indeed  a  serious  grievance.  Lower  Canada  was  the  only  part 
of  the  American  continent  in  which,  even  in  a  modified  fmrm, 
there  existed  an  imitation  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle 
ages.  Anxious  to  establish  an  aristocracy  in  Canada,  the  Frendi 
kingSy  had  on  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  granted  large 
tracts  of  land  to  cadets  of  ancient  families  of  France ;  and  the 
patents  under  which  they  held  their  lands  confirmed  to  them  many 
of  the  privileges  of  the  French  noblesse.  It  was  long  before  these 
privileges  cansed  much  annoyance  to  the  cfrmtaire.  From  the 
peculiar  circumstaDces  of  the  country,  they  were  not  at  first 
felt  to  be  oppressive.  But  although  die  charges  upon  the  knds 
themselves  were  never  high,  the  heavy  payments  due  to  the  seigniors 
on  the  transfer  of  property,  and  the  repression  of  industry  caused 
by  mono{>olies  in  trade,  enjoyed,  in  some  oases,  by  the  seigniors, 
were  suffioient  to  excite  a  people  becoming  daily  more  enterprising 
and  energetic.  Had  the  grievance  been  in  itself  only  a  trifling 
one,  had  aeiginorial  rights  been  merely  nominal  instead  of 
actually  burdensome,  even  then  the  vestiges  of  a  past  system 
would  have  been  just  subject  of  complaint  As  it  was,  the 
strongest  feeling  prevailed  on  the  matter  in  the  rural  parts  of  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  neglect  of  the  wrongs  of  the  cen«ttotre«  had  been 
made  at  the  general  election,  a  matter  of  bitter  reproach  to  Mr. 
Hinoka's  government.  This  great  source  of  agitation  and  trouble 
was  destiiied,  as  well  as  the  clergy  reserves,  to  be  settled  by  the  coali- 
tion  ministry.  The  seigniorial  tenure  bill,  was  proceeded  with  pari 
posstt  with  that  for  the  secularisation  of  the  olei^  reserves  ^  and, 
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while  Lord  Blgin  had  thesstiBfiMtioB  of  oaiMstioiiiag  Ae  day  before 
he  resigned  the  government,  the  aot  which  di^osed  finally  of 
the  clergy  reserves  qaestion,  the  cause  of  so  maoih  trouble  ii 
Upper  Oanadft;  he  also  gave  his  sanction  to  a  meaBoie  pfo- 
vioing  for  the  abolition  of  the  real  grievance  of  the  aeignim&I 
tenure.  Five  years  later^  it  was  attempted  in  Uppmr  Canada  to 
rouse  sectional^  feeling,  by  vehement  protests  against  the  payaeat 
of  any  portion  of  the  Tegdi  rights  oi  the  seizors  from  the  public 
chest  of  the  province ;  bat  it  was  at  the  same  tune  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  candid  men,  that  the  very  parties  who  atten^ted  to  nist 
this  clamor,  had  themselves  in  the  b^inningof  Angost,  1858,  whea 
in  the  momentary  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  agreed  to 
follow  the  very  coarse  for  which  they  so  bitterly  reproached  their 
opponents. 

On  the  28rd  of  Febraary«  the  booses  re-sssembled.  Sir  Alka 
MacNab  annoonced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Morin,  who  bad  beea 
the  leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  Mr.  Hincks's  mini^ 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Oaachon.  On  the  same  day,  the  govers- 
ment  was  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  CSartier,  the 
present  premier,  who  accepted  office  as  provincial-secretaij. 

Two  important  measures  distinguiBhed  the  second  half  of  tk 
first  session  of  the  new  Parliament.  Sir  Allan  MaoNab  procMeedei 
with  the  militia  bill ;  and  Mr.  Oauchon  took  chaxge  of  another, 
which  was  not,  however,  passed  till  the  next  session,  the  object  of 
which  wss  gradually  to  render  the  Legislative  Counml  elective.  In 
this  matter,  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  conservative  colleagues  had 
also  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  peopk. 
It  had  never  been  the  desire  of  the  conservatives,  that  the  L^sk- 
tive  Council  should  consist  of  any  persons  but  those  ncmiinated 
to  it  by  the  crown.  This  too,  had  always  been  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  that  section  of  the  reformers  of  Upper  Canada,  whose 
views  of  politics  may  be  said  to  have  been  formed  after  the  model  ef 
the  English  Whigs.  -  But  an  agitation  originally  begun  in  Lowe?, 
had  extended  to  Upper  Canada,  in  favor  of  an  elective  Coundl 
With  thb  agitation  many  throughout  the  countir  sympathised; 
and  if  the  plan  of  two  legislative  bodies  elected  by  the  same  people, 
seem  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency  in  theory,  it  must  be  acunitted 
that  the  old  Legislative  Council  had  come  to  be  of  little  practical 
account  To  suit  the  exigencies  of  ministers,  not  a  few  appoint- 
ments had  been  made  to  it  of  at  least  doubtful  utility  ;  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  which  provided  iiir 
its  being  ultimately  rendered  elective,  it  had,  in  ordinary  matters 
at  least,  almost  ceased  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  House  of  Assenh 
bly.  Formerly,  when  chief-justices,  prelates,  and  highpermaaent 
officials  were  wont  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  two  fjegislatiTe 
Councils,  they  had  exercised  powers  which  the  Houses  of  Assem- 
bly of  the  two  provinces  made  ground  of  complaint  But  aiaoe  the 
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tmion,  ihe  Legijslatiye  Connoilliad  npicD^  declined  in  influence.  Able 
men,  became,  for  the  most  part,  nnwilling  to  join  it ;  and  tbe  best 
friends  of  tbe  crown  appointing  principle  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  a  body  which  rendered  such  little  service  to  the  country. 
There  was  a  general  impression  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  should  be  revised,  but  that  the  Legislative  Council  was 
either  unequal  to  the  task,  or  unwilling  to  perform  it;  and  the  bill  met 
with  the  approval  of  many  who  felt  reluctant  to  diminish  any  of 
the  privileges  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Gauchon,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
had  himself  on  former  occasions  opposed  the  principle  of  two  elec- 
tive chambers;  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  conservative 
colleagues  from  Upper  Canada,  yielded  to  the  demand  of  public 
opinion.  The  bill  became  law  in  1856  ;  and  thus  the  coalition 
ministry  was  identified  with  the  settlement  of  another  great  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  first  session,  too,  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailwav  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  ministers.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  conserva- 
tive colleagues  had  disapproved  of  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Hincks  for  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  as  less  favor- 
able than  it  might  have  been  to  the  province,  and  likely  to  prove  a 
source  of  corruption.  That  arrangement  was,  however,  a  "  fait 
accompli  f*  and  thev  now  agreed,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  that 
tbe  public  faith,  and  the  public  interest  required  that  this  great  and 
beneficial  public  work  should  be  sustained,  even  if  at  a  heavier  cost, 
than  any  one  had  at  first  anticipated.  In  recordingsome  of  the  great 
measures  in  connection  with  which  the  coalition  wul  be  ever  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  the  country,  little  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Macdonald.  But  that  he  deserves  much  of  the  credit  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  made  by  the  opposition  to  bear  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offending  with  which  fliey  charged  the  government. 
It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  he  constantly  and  on  all  occasions  gave 
bis  coUeagues  the  fullest  benefit  of  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  country,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  admit  that  the  success  of  the  ministry  was 
largely  due  to  his  exertions. 

But  the  government  had  a  stormy  session  before  it  at  Toronto, 
which  had  again  after  much  debate,  become  the  temporary  capital. 
Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  February ;  and  there  were  soon 
indications  of  trouble.  In  the  debates  upon  the  address,  the 
ministers  were  most  violently,  and  unreasonably  assailed.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  in  a  powerful  speech,  defended  the  government  from 
the  combined  assaults  of  ultra-radicals,  and  ultra-tories,  of  ultra- 
Upper  Canadians  from  the  west,  and  ultra-Frenchmen  from  Lower 
Canada.  The  reply  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent 
opposition.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  J.  Hillyai'd  Cameron 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  charge  delivered  by  Mr,  Justice  Duval^ 
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on  the  oooanon  of  the  trial  of  a  number  of  men  at  Quebeo  for 
the  murder  of  Bobert  Corrigan  al  St.  Sylyeater,  a  township  not  &r 
difitant  from  that  city.  Although  the  proof  against  the  aoensed  was 
generally  considered  to  be  conclusiTe,  they  were  one  and  ali  acquit- 
ted by  the  jury  which  tried  them.  Gorrigan  was  a  Protestant^ 
and  the  membcos  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  judge,  were  Bonun 
Oatholics.  The  endenee  at  the  trial  was  lately  copied  by  tJie  prea 
from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other ;  and  not  only  was  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  jury  severely  animadverted  upon,  but  the  judge  oame 
in  also  for  a  large  share  of  censure.  No  trial  indeed  lutd  ever 
before  caused  such  excitement  in  the  country  ;  and  the  oppoeilaon 
press  of  Upper  Canada  took  advantage  of  it^  in  their  attempts  to 
gain  over  the  Orange  party  to  the  clear-grit  cause.  Mr.  Cameroo's 
motion  was  opposea  by  the  government  on  various  oonstitattonal 
grounds,  but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four.  It  was  clearly 
proved,  by  a  subsequent  vote  that  the  government  notwitiwtanding 
possessed  the  conndence  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly;  and  although  the  division  on  Mr. 
Cameron's  motion  brought  things  to  something  like  a  crisis,  it  was 
not  followed  by  the  resignation  of  ministers. 

There  is  no  dOubt  however  that  the  vote  on  Mr.  Cameron's  motion 
did  much  for  a  time  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  ministry.  And, 
while  a  religious  issue  was  energetically  raised  against  them,  other 
difficultieB  were  not  wanting.  Complaints  had  been  not  unfrequent 
among  the  supporters  of  the  coalition  who  had  formerly  acted  with 
the  reform  party,  concerning  the  leadership  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab. 
In  their  eyes,  Sir  Allan  was  too  much  identified  with  the  old 
fashioned  toryism  to  which  they  and  their  party  had  been  always 
warmly  opposed.  It  was  said  among  the  ref<Nrm  supporters  of  the 
government  that  Sir  Allan  was  und^  the  influence  of  the  remnant 
of  the  compact  party  still  to  be  foilnd  at  Toronto ;  that  attempts 
were  being  made  to  organise  a  party  exclusively  tory ;  and  that 
such  attempts  would  continue,  as  long  as  even  the  nomiual  leader- 
ship  was  in  Sir  Allan's  hands.  Nor  was  this  cry  altogether  coo- 
fin^  to  the  reform  wing  of  the  coalition.  Not  a  few  moderate 
ocmservatives  felt  strongly  that  it  was  essential  to  the  triumph  of 
moderate  and  rational  views  in  politics,  that  the  coalition  should  he 
led  by  a  man  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  neither  seetion  of 
the  moderate  party,  it  was  ftirther  said  that  even  if  Sir  Allan's 
views  were  more  modem  than  they  were,  the  state  of  his  health 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  efficient  leader  of 
a  party.  Mr.  Macdonald  long  resisted  these  views  and  stood  firmly 
for  Sir  Allan ;  but  the  complaints  became  louder  and  louder. 
Although  some  politicians  did  not  hesitate  to  say  and  to  write  the 
contrary,  if  Mr.  Macdonald's  course  was  reprehensible  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  was  so  in  that  he  stood  too  long  for  Sir  Allan  MacNab's 
leadership.    It  pained  Mr.  Maodonald|  thim  whom  no  man  ooold 
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be  a  truer  friend,  to  see  Sir  AUaa's  leadetship  repudiated  hy  woMuy. 
But  Mr.  Maodonald  had  a  daiy  to  perform  to  Ids  partj,  and  to  the 
eonntry,  with  which  no  personal  feelings  oould  be  permitted  to  intra* 
fere ;  and  while  some,  with  the  grossest  injustice,  accused  him  of 
deserting  Sir  Allan  MaeNab,  others  with  more  reason,  blamed  him 
for  a  too  protracted  defence  of  what  they  called  an  effete  leadership. 
In  the  meantime  old  reformers  and  old  oonservatiyes  from  Upper 
Canada  agreed  in  signing  an  address  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  expressive 
of  confidence  in  his  ^ility  and  sympathy  with  his  political  opinions, 
and  declaring  definitely  that  they  regarded  him  as  their  chief.  On 
the  23rd  May,  Sir  Allan  retired,  and  Sir  Etienne  (then  Mr.) 
Taoh^,  an  old  and  respected  politician  from  Lower  Canada,  became 
the  leader  of  the  newly  constitoted  goyemment,  which  was 
strengthened  at  the  same  time,  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Yankoogh- 
net^  in  whom  Mr.  Macdonald  had  discerned  the  eminent  adminis- 
trative ability  which  he  has  since  displayed,  as  leader  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  Upper  Cana- 
dian ministerialists  would  have  preferred  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  become  the  leader  of  the  ministry.  But  there  had  been 
two  Upper  Canadian  premiers  in  succession,  and  it  was  thought 
that  Sir  Stienne  Tach^  was  entitled  to  succeed  Sir  Allan.  The 
new  premier  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Mr. 
Macdonald  became  kader  of  the  House  of  A^embly.  The  position 
of  thegOYemmeat  was,  for  a  time,  more  than  critical.  Ex-minis^- 
teis  united  with  men  who  had  formerly  denounoed  them  with  the 
utmost  bitterness  in  factious  opposition  to  the  administration  ;  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  became  again  a  source  of  trouble.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  session  served  to  bring  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  great  political  talents  of  Mr.  Maodonald.  Violently 
denounced  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  government,  his  taot 
and  sagacity  were  more  than  a  matcbi  for  them  all ;  and  ere  the  ses- 
sion was  brought  to  a  close,  there  was  an  evident  re-action  in  fiivor 
of  ministers,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  various  usefril  and  impor- 
tant measures. 

The  re-action  in  favor  of  the  ministry,  which  became  evident  ere 
the  close  of  the  stormy  session  of  1856,  extended  throughout  the  conn* 
try;  and  the  government  passed  triumphantly  through  the  session 
of  1857.  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  Februarv ;  Mr.  Mao- 
donald lost  no  time  in  pressing  forward  some  of  the  many  mea- 
sures of  law  reform  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  and  which 
would  of  th^nselves  be  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  high  place  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  province.  The  proceedings  of  the  session 
gave  on  the  whole  great  satis&ction  to  moderate  men  throughout 
the  country^  Many  wise  measures  had  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  book.  The  difficulties  of  1856  had  caused  not  a  few  to 
doubt  whether  the  provinbe  was  fit  for  self-government.  But  in 
1857  the  tactics  of  the  opposition  had  been  happily  frustrated. 
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S)T8onal  disputes  had  oceorred;  and  the  most  doabtfai    looked 
rward  with  hope  to  the  snooessfnl  working  of  oonstitational 
government* 

Things  went  on  qnieUv  during  the  summer ;  but  late  in  the 
year  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Sir  Etienne  Tach^ 
having  resigned  the  premiership,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mao- 
dooald,  whose  influence  in  Parliament^  and  in  the  country,  nalor* 
alhr  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  hold  mat  high 
office.  In  the  general  election  which  followed,  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition.  To  the  old  cry  of  **  cor- 
ruption/' was  added  that  of  '^  broad  Protestant  principleay''  which 
was  now  made  use  of  with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Scan- 
dalous newspaper  articles,  in  which  gross  &brications  against  the 
government  were  disseminated  throughout  the  country,  were 
followed,  in  the  rural  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  by  still  more 
scandalous  placards  and  pamphlets.  It  would  be  idle  either  to 
search  out  or  to  contradict  the  libels  which  were  printed  in  Toronto, 
and  circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  country.  The  members 
of  the  government  were  held  up  to  public  odium  as  little  better 
than  public  robbers;  while  the  alleged  religious  issue  was  stated 
with  an  e&ontery  characteristic  of  those  who  resorted  to  it.  In 
some  counties  the  issue  was  made  to  lie  between  the  Pope  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Queen  on  the  other,  and  there  was  not  one  in 
which  both  clear  grit  writers  and  clear  grit  speakers  did  not  appeal 
to  sectional  and  religious  prejudices*  The  result  of  the  election 
was,  that  while  Lower  Canada  sustained  the  new  government,  and 
turned  out  almost  the  whole  band  of  rauge$  who  had  been  elected 
to  oppose  Mr*  Hincks's  administration,  the  opposition  boasted  of  a 
small  majority  firom  the  western  section  of  the  province. 

Parliament  met  on  the  25ih  of  February,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  a  stormy  session  was  to  take  place.  The  debates  on 
the  address  were  protracted  and  vehement;  and  the  alleged 
triumphs  of  the  opposition  in  Upper  Canada  were  dwelt  on  with 
enthusiasm.  But  the  seat  of  government  question,  which  had 
been  left  to  her  Majesty  £or  arbitrament,  after  various  unsuooeesful 
attempts  by  Parliiunent  to  dispose  of  it,  proved  to  be  the  great 
difficidty  of  the  session.  It  was  plain,  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  choice  of  Ottawa ;  and  in  both  houses  many 
members  did  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  in  favor  of  revers- 
ing it.  At  last,  late  in  July,  the  question  was  tried.  It  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Assembly  that  it  was  cause  of  deep  r^;ret 
to  the  house  that  her  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  select  Ottawa 
for  the  capital  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 

It  was  clear  to  all  tiiat  in  maintaining  the  decision  of  ber 
MajestjTy  the  ministry  had  only  done  what  any  ministry  would 
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We  been  obliged  to  do;  and  the  indkcrelion  of  Mr.  Brown,  who 
never  showed  any  of  the  taot  bo  neceeaarj  in  a  parliamentary  leader, 
made  it  evident,  that  notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  eovemment 
had  the  confidence  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  Honse  of  Assembly. 
After  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  Brown  insisted  that  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  direct  oensnre  npon  the  goyemment,  and  to 
test  the  confidence  of  the  honse  in  the  policy  of  the  government, 
he  moved  that  the  honse  adjonm.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  eleven,  and  thns  confidence  was  declared  distinctly  in 
the  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  majori^ 
with  the  Qneen's  decision.  But  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  coUeagnes 
thought  it  their  dnty  to  resign,  and  on  the  29th,  Mr.  Macdonald 
announced  to  the  Honse  of  Assembly  that  they  only  held  office  tOl 
their  successors  were  appointed,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Brown 
was  sent  for  by  the  governor,  and  on  the  30th,  the  Honse  of  Assembly 
was  informed  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Borion  he  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  forming  an  administration.  It  is  needless  to  describe 
the  medley  cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Macdonald ;  to  point 
out  how  opposed  in  principle,  the  members  of  it  had  been  to  each 
other,  on  many  important  points,  and  how  frequently  they  had  loaded 
one  another  with  abuse.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  new  minis- 
ters had  been  bnt  two  days  in  office,  when  the  Legislative  Oonnoil, 
by  a  voce  of  sixteen  to  eight,  declared  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
it  did  not  possess  their  confidence,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  House 
of  Assembly  took  the  same  stand  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  thirty- 
one.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues  demanded  a  dusolution ;  but 
the  governor-general  refused,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  an  able  state 
paper.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  thing  was,  that  Mr.  Oartier, 
the  present  premier,  the  leader  of  the  largest  party  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  was  requested  to  form  a  new  ministry.  With  some 
exceptions  it  was  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  old.  Mr. 
Macdonald  remained  attorney  general  of  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood entered  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Gkklt  became  minister  of  finance. 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Assembly  had,  by  ae* 
ccpting  (^ce,  vacated  their  seats,  and  had  conseanently  to  return  to 
their  constituents ;  while  the  old  ministers,  who  had  been  within 
a  month  recalled  to  the  public  service,  resumed  office  without 
reflection.  This  circumstance  was  turned  largely  into  account  in 
ad  muericordiam  appeals  of  friends  of  the  Brown-Dorion  ministry; 
and  the  <<  double  shuffle,'^  as  the  change  of  offices  was  termed, 
which  took  place  before  Mr.  Oartier's  ministry  was  regularly 
formed,  was  denounced  with  savage  bitterness.  It  was  certainly 
desirable  that  the  Brown-Dorion  ministiy  should  be  summarily 
dismissed.  It  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the  public  morak 
to  witness  men  who  had  assailed  each  other  in  the  most  violent 
language,  and  whose  opinions  were  so  strongly  opposed,  unit- 
iag  for  the  sake  <rf  office.    It  would  however,  have  peen  better 


luid  their  auaistry  nev^er  beea  formedL  Mr.  Maodmiald  and  lis 
ooUeagseBi  poasesBUig  as  they  did  the  confideDee  oi  a  decided 
au^crityy  should  not  have  beeii  permitted  to  xesigm ;  asd  if  thej 
insisted  npon  doing  so,  perhaps  Mr.  Brown  should  hnre  had  the 
ohanoe  of  a  dissolution.  But  against  a  dissolution  the  governor 
urged  various  weighty  reasons;  and  certainly  the  £uit  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  which  by  a  most  overwhelmiag  im^ontf, 
declared  non-confi4enoe  in  Mr.  Brown's  ministxyi  had  been  elected 
but  a  few  months  before  by  the  people,  tended  much  to  justify  his 
refusal  to  dissolve. 

Ihiring  this  crisis  Mr.  Macdonald  disphtyed  to  their  fullest  extent 
his  great  political  talents  ;  and  the  speech  in  which  he  defended 
himself  and  his  colleagues  against  the  charges  of  Mr.  MoOee, 
has  never,  perhaps,  been  surpMsed  in  effect,  by  any  delivered  in  a 
Canadian  Parliament.  The  session  tenninated  on  the  16th  Amgust. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  occurred,  the  goyemment  had  succeeded 
in  passing  many  salutary  enactments.  For  various  legid  measures 
of  importance  passed  during  the  session,  U|^r  Canada  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Macdonald.  In  particular,  acts  were  passed  amending  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  and  procecunre  of  the  surrogate 
courts,  abolishing  imprisonment  £ar  debt  in  certain  eases  in  Upper 
Canada,  preventing  preferential  assignments  to  creditors,  and  amend- 
ing the  jury  laws.  The  sntiquated  usury  laws  were  amended;  the 
customs  tariff  was  revised ;  the  eleotiTC  franchise  ¥Pas  defined,  and 
a  system  established  for  the  registration  of  voters.  The  surrogate 
oovt  act  is  regarded  by  lawyers  as  a  che/d^ixwre  of  legal  ability 
and  skill,  and  has  greatly  perfected  and  £M)ilitated  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice. 

When  the  session  was  over,  the  new  ministry  had  to  encounter, 
fbr  a  time,  a  storm  of  abuse  such  as  has  rarely,  never  perhaps, 
even  in  Canada,  fallen  upon  politicians.  The  ''  double  shuffle,'' 
some  foolish  men  ventured  to  pronounce  to  be  nothing  abort  of 
perjury.  When  the  change  of  offices  took  place,  ministers  had, 
they  aaid,  sworn  to  perform  certain  duties  without  having  the  least 
intention  of  performing  ihem.  A  more  absurd  charge  could 
not  have  been  made.  It  is  plain  that  the  oath  which  a  minister 
takes  on  assuming  office  is  not  an  oath  to  continue  to  perform 
certain  duties,  from  which  he  may  at  any  moment  be  removed, 
but  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office  as  long  as 
he  holds  it.  That  there  was  for  a  time  no  small  measure  of  sym* 
pathy  with  the  two  days'  ministers  is  undeaiable;  but  a  reaotioa 
soon  set  in  in  favor  of  the  government.  It  was  borne  inmindtbst 
after  their  resignation,  the  newly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  had  by  a  decided  majority  declared  that  they  still  possessed 
their  confidence ;  and  in  returning  to  office  without  re-election, 
their  course,  though  it  may  seem  to  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  letter,  rather  Uian  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  was  approved  by 
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the  House  of  Assembly,  and  sustained  by  tbe  decision  of  the 
judges.  Before  Parliament  met  in  1859,  the  horrors  of  the  ^  double 
shuffle '^  were  almost  forgotten,  ezeept  by  the  Tiotims  of  it;  while 
the  reckless  abandonment  of  principle  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  oolleagnes,  had  done  much  to  weaken  the 
hold  of  the  opposition  on  the  public  mind. 

Parliament  met  at  Toronto  on  the  29th  of  January.  The  gorem* 
ment  was  supported  throughout  by  large  majorities.  Although 
many  measures  of  importanoe  were  agreed  to,  the  debates  were 
comparatively  quiet,  and  the  hackneyed  charges  of  **  corruption" 
were  disr^;ardea. 

But  one  eircumstance  served  as  a  cry  to  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
party.  During  this  session,  as  during  the  last,  the  ministry  had 
ocoasionally  been  in  a  minority  as  to  as  Upper  Canada  was  con- 
oemed.  The  cry  of  Lower  Canada  domination  was  vigorously 
taken  up.  It  was  said  that  Upper  Canada  was  at  the  mercy  at 
Lower  Canada ;  that  even  if  the  western  section  had  a  representa- 
tion commensurate  with  its  population  there  would  still  be  danger 
of  the  ittfiuence  of  a  people  who  stood  so  closely  together  as  the 
French  Canadians.  It  was  determined  that  the  next  agitation  should 
be  conducted  in  no  common  mairtier,and  asolemn  cmivention  of  the 
'' liberals''  of  Upper  Canada  was  summoned  to  meet  in  November, 
at  Toronto.  It  was  resolved  by  this  body  that  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  had  failed  to  realise  the  intention  of  its  promo- 
ten  }  that  the  constitutional  system  of  the  province,  a  counterpart, 
though  it  was  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  defbotive,  and  that  the 
formation  of  two  or  more  local  governments,  with  some  joint  au- 
thority, was  imperatively  neoesiMiry.  It  was  reserved  fer  Mr.  Mac* 
dooald  to  put  down  the  crude  theories  of  the  convention,  and  to 
lead  the  moderate  party  to  victory  in  defending  the  union  and 
parliamentary  government. 

The  next  session  of  PkrKament  took  place  at  Quebec.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Brown  gave  notioe  of  a  resolutiom 
embodying  the  views  of  the  convention.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  he  actually  brought  it  forward.  A  motion  declaring  non- 
oonfidenee  in  the  government  was  rejected  three  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Brown,  stun^  to 
the  quick  by  an  appeal  fh)m  Major  Campbell,  member  A)r  RouviUe, 
to  retire  front  the  leadership  of  a  party  with  which  he  said  Lower 
Canadians  could  never  act  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  en* 
deavored  to  vindicate  his  political  course  in  a  very  able  and  pow- 
erftd  speech.  Mr.  Macdonald's  reply  was,  however,  without  doubt, 
the  speech  of  the  session  of  1860  ;  his  expoti  of  the  discreditable 
means  by  which  an  Upper  Canada  majority  had  been  gained  by. 
the  opposition  at  the  general  election,  was  most  searching  ]  m 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Brown,  superior  to  all  his- party  in  energyi 
and  talent,  was  supported  by  many  of  them  firom  very  terror^  tfaaifr 
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Oi9j  winoed  under  hia  anoguit  lead  and  followed  liim  witlioirt 
loving  him. 

The  motion  waa  rejected ;  and  while  the  opposition  were 
understood  to  be  wrangling  as  to  the  leadership,  Uie  goyemment 
proceeded  with  the  fiQancial  projects  of  Mr.  Gait,  and  other 
measures  of  importance.  On  the  30th  of  April  Mr.  Brown  pro- 
pounded to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  <^  true  remedy''  proposed 
by  the  oouTention.  A  long  debate  followed ;  and  many  of  th« 
opposition  refused  to  commit  themselres  to  the  wild  plans  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Macdonald  did  not  reply  to  Mr. 
Brown  ;  but  in  his  former  speech  he  had  defended  eloquently 
the  views  of  the  goyemment  as  to  the  political  future  of  the 
province.  In  that  speech  he  had  maintained  that  there  were 
two  distinct  parties  in  the  province — ^the  moderate  and  oonstito- 
tional  party,  and  the  ultras  of  both  sections,  who  were  united 
in  seeking  changes  which  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  Upper, 
as  to  Lower  Canada.  After  defending  the  British  systein 
of  government  from  the  friends  of  American  institutions,  he 
declared  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  union,  and  that 
he  believed  that  nature  had  intended  that  the  people  who  lived  oo 
the  banks  of  the  great  lakes,  shodd  be  one  with  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 

But  although  the  projects  of  the  convention  were  scouted  by  Pir- 
liament,  Mr.  Brown  and  his  party  maintained  warmly  that  they  were 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  It 
was  soon  found  that  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Macdonald  the  great 
moderate  party  of  Upper  Canada,  was  determined  to  resist  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  province,  and  the  overthrow  of  its  institutioiu. 
There  had  long  been  an  earnest  desire  that  Mr.  Macdonald  shouM 
visit  Upper  Canadaand  explain  to  the  people  his  views  on  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  was  entreated  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to  visit 
ihem,  and  he  at  last  late  in  the  year  consented.  Mr.  Maodonald's 
tour  through  Upper  Canada  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  his  party. 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Brantford,Simcoe,Ihinnviiie,  Guelph, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Catherines,  Caledonia,  Milbrook,  Belleville  and 
many  other  places  were  the  scenes  of  triumphant  demonstrations 
in  his  honor.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  see  and  hear  him. 
He  who  had  been  denounced  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  people, 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  most  cordial  expressions  of 
welcome.  At  various,  and  numerously  attended  public  dinnerB^ 
he  defended  his  own  cause  and  that  of  his  colleagues  powerfully  and 
successfully;  loyally  pleaded  for  British  connection,  and  British  in- 
stitutions }  and  called  upon  the  people  to  oppose  to  the  last  at  the  polk 
the  enemies  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Kingston  would  be  behind  other  places  in  doing 
honor  to  its  representative.  His  own  constituents,  proud  of  their 
member,  received  Mr.  Macdonald  most  heartily,  and  he  defended  | 
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to  the  aatu&etion  of  them  all,  his  eo«ne  on  the  oooasion  of  the 
▼iflit  of  the  Prinee  of  Wales.  It  was  assuredly  no  &alt  of  his,  that 
the  eitiseDfl  of  Kingston  had  not  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  heir 
of  the  throne;  and  no  abuse  had  been  able  to  weaken  Mr. 
Biaodonald's  hold  on  the  a£Feotioiis  of  his  oonstitnents. 

The  session  of  1861  was  opened  at  Qnebeo  on  the  I6th  of  Mareh. 
The  ministry  reeeived  the  support  of  a  laige  majority  of  the  whole 
bouse ;  and  the  complaints  of  their  oanying  on  the  goTernmoot 
in  de&uxee  of  Upper  Canada  beoame  feebler.  It  was  so  evident 
that  of  the  parties  into  which  the  Upper  Canadian  members  were 
divided,  they  had  the  support  of  by  far  the  largest,  that  the  fact  of 
their  being  occasionally  left  in  a  minority  from  that  section  told 
but  little  against  them.  The  great  debate  of  the  session  was 
that  en  representation  by  population— «  question  which  on  the 
eve  of  an  election  was  taken  up  very  earnestly  by  many  Up|>er 
Canadians.  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  a  noble  speech,  gave  the  House  of 
Aflsemhly  his  opinions  upcm  the  question,  and  did  not  hesitate, 
even  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  general  election,  to  deprecate 
the  introduction  of  a  question  so  likely  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  province.  ^'  He  hoped,"  he  said  in  coadusion,  <<  that 
for  ages,  for  ever,  Canada  might  remain  united  with  the  mother 
country.  But  we  were  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  dependency  and  assum- 
ing the  pesitien  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  Bngland  would  be 
the  centre,  surrounded  and  sustained  by  an  alliance  not  only  with 
Canada  but  Australia,  and  all  her  other  possessions  3  and  there 
would  thus  be  formed  an  immense  oonfederation  of  freemen,  the 
greatest  confederacy  of  civilised  and  intelligent  men  that  ever  had 
ao  existence  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We,  in  our  sphere,  should 
avoid  occasions  of  diffiorence.  statesmen  should  endeavor  not  to 
cause  division  but  to  promote  union  ;  let  them  return  to  their 
homes  determined  to  use  every  legitimate  means  for  carrying  out 
their  views  on  other  subjects ;  but  let  them  not  make  this  question 
of  representation  by  population  a  matter  of  party  agitation  and 
party  strife  ;  let  them  all  set  aside  party  feeling  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  consequence  as  this,  and  work  in  common  on  the  prin(H- 
pie  of  union,  and  not  on  the  furinciple  of  one  section  striving  against 
the  other  and  seeking  to  annihilate  it." 

The  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  summer  resulted, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the  uaien 
and  the  constitntion.  While  Mr.  Brown  was  defeated  at  Toronto, 
and  while  his  party  lost  many  constituencies  of  which  they  had 
always  considered  themselves  sure,  Mr.  Macdonald,  strongly 
avowing  his  conservative  views  and  his  attachment  to  British  insti- 
tutions, was  returned  for  Kingston  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
<<  The  fratricidal  conflict,"  he  said  in  his  address,  '<  now  unhappily 
raging  in  the  United  States  shows  us  the  superiority  of  our  institu- 
tions^ and  of  the  principle  on  which  they  ^e  basedt  ]A)ng  may  that 
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prinoiple — ^the  monarohioal  principle — preyail  in  tbis  land.  Let 
there  be  no  ^  looking  to  Waahington/  as  waa  threatened  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  opposition  last  session ;  butlet  the  cxy  with  the  moder- 
ate partr  be,  <  Canada  united  as  one  province,  and  under  one  aoTe- 
reign/ ''  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  troubles  in  the  United  States 
did  not  a  little  tend  to  inorease  the  loyal  attachment  to  oar  insti- 
tutions which  prevailed  in  Upper  Canada.  While  Mr.  Brown 
was  defeated  at  Toronto,  Mr.  Dorion,  the  Lower  Canada  opposi- 
tion leader,  was  defeated  at  Montreal  by  Mr.  Cartier.  The  resoh 
of  the  general  election  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  ihe  moder- 
ate party  throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  Mr.  Maodoaald  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  all  public  afiidrs.  In  Parliament 
especially,  his  aptitude  for  business,  his  quickness  of  apprehensioa, 
his  extensive  constitutional  learning,  his  promptitude  in  debate, 
either  to  attack  or  to  defend,  his  acuteness  in  perceiving  the  weak 
points  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  his  ready  wit  in  turning 
aside  their  attacks  on  the  weak  points  of  his  (fwn,  his  generous 
temper  and  frank  and  unassundng  manners,  which  render  him  a 
&vorite  even  with  his  political  adversaries,  and  his  warm  attach- 
ment and  inflexible  adherence  to  his  personal  and  political  friends, 
all  unite  to  make  him  powerftil  either  as  a  leader  or  a  colleague. 
It  is  understood  that  there  has  always  been  the  bestfecHng  between 
him  and  Mr.  Cartier,  who,  while  a  genuine  French  Canadian,  is 
liberal  in  his  views,  can  see  advantages  in  British  laws  and  inatitn- 
tions,  and  when  he  does,  is  willing  to  adopt  ihem,  not  out  of 
servility  to  England  or  Englishmen,  but  out  of  love  to  Canada, 
and  an  honest  desire  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his 
countrymen.  The  recent  election  has  amply  shown  the  estimatioD 
in  which  Mr.  Macdonald  is  held  in  Upper  Canada,  and  gives 
reason  to  expect  that  he  will  long  continue  to  influence  the  pubfie 
counsels.  That  he  is  likely  to  do  so  is  matter  of  just  congrataUtion, 
for  of  all  the  public  men  of  the  province,  there  is  no  one  in  whom 
the  country  plaoes,  and  is  justified  in  placing,  greater  ooxkfidenee, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  eminent  talent  and  his  acknowledged 
freedom  from  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement,  but  because  of 
the  union  in  him  of  a  conservative  feeling  which  rejecta  rash  in- 
novations, with  that  clear  good  sense  which  discerns,  and  is  readj 
to  carry  out  every  reasonable  reform. 
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HoK.  GEORGE  E.  CAETIER, 

FUBCnB  AND  ATTOBNflT-GXNSRAL  FOB  LOWSE  CANADA. 

Jaoquxs  Gaktibr,  or  Qaartier,  as  some  of  the  old  French 
writers  have  it,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  discovered 
Canada,  is  understood  to  have  left  no  issue.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  some  of  his  nephews  were  in  the  habit  of  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  old  and  new  France.  Thej  finally  became 
residents  of  the  colony  which  their  illustrions  uncle  had  added  to 
the  kingdoih  of  France ,  and  from  one  of  them  the  present  prime 
minbter  is  descended.  George  Etienne  Cartier  was  bom  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1814,  at  St.  Antoine,  on  the  Ghambly  river,  in 
the  county  of  Yerch^res,  Lower  Canada ;  that  parish  having  almost 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  residence  of  the  Cartier  family* 
The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  bore  the  nanva 
of  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Yerch^res,  which,  under  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  was  fij»t  called  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants  in  that  part  of  the 
oounti^. 

M.  Cartier  received  his  education  at  the  college  of  St.  Sulpice, 
in  the  city  of  Montreal ;  which  was  founded  in  1773  by  the  semi- 
nary of  Montreal,  and  is  conducted  by  the  priests  and  ecclesiastics 
of  St.  Sulpice.  At  this  institution,  he  went  through  a  regular 
collegiate  course  of  eight  years.  Having  left  college,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  Uie  office  of  me  late  Mr.  E.  E.  Bodier, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Montreal  bar,  and  at  one  time  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  UAssomption.  In  1835  our  future 
prime  minister  commenced  practice,  selecting  the  chief  c^ty  in  the 
province,  Montreal,  for  the  theatre  of  his  professional  career, 
where  he  must  necessarily  encounter  the  competition  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Lower  Canada  bar.  The  result  showed  that  the 
yoimg  advocate  had  not  miscalculated  his  strength,  for  ho  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  had 
for  kw  partners,  at  different  times,  M.  J.  A.  Perthelot  and  M. 
Dummerville.  Like  most  men  who  make  their  way  to  the  highest 
distinctions  which  their  country  affords,  M.  Cartier  is  a  man  ot 
never-flagging  industry.  Scarcely  of  medium  height  and  of  a 
light  buUd,  he  possesses  ihat  strength  of  constitution  which  is  best 
proved  by  the  severe  test  of  continued  labor  in  a  profession 
requiring  close  application  and  the  continued  exertion  of  mental 
effort. 


Wben  M.  Gartier  wu  a  law  student,  there  was,  in  the  abuses  of 
tlie  ruUng  oligarohy,  and  especially  the  systematic  proseription  of 
his  race,  enough  to  fire  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  evety  fever  of 
justice  and  hater  of  misrule.  Politics  had  for  young  Cariier 
already  a  deep  interest.  The  star  of  the  Hon.  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau  was  then  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  the  leader,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  LegiBlative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  of  the  French 
Canadians,  who  formed  four-fifths  of  the  populadcHi.  Although 
M.  Papineau  was  speaker  of  the  house  for  some  twenty  yesrs,  £u 
tongue  was  not  tied ;  for  everything  was  debated  in  commitlae  of 
the  whole,  and  he  regulariy  took  a  leading  part  in  the  dleooflBioB. 
The  country  was  mocked  with  the  form  of  constatatioaal  govern- 
ment,  while  it  was  denied  the  substance.  It  had  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  elected  by  the  people ;  but  that  body  had  no  oonl«^ 
oyer  the  executive  officers  by  whom  the  government  was  adnuQis* 
tered.  The  hostile  majority  which  it  permanently  pmestod  to 
the  government  was  powerless  to  effect  any  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Le^lative  Council,  whose  members  were  appointed 
by  the  crown  upon  reconunendationB  presented  by  the  govenxHP-in- 
chief,  was  the  prop  of  the  irresponsible  oligarchy.  It  oonstaatlj 
threw  out  bills  passed  by  the  representativea  of  ihe  people,  or  so 
mutilated  them,  under  the  pretence  of  amendments,  as  to  destroy 
their  purport.  The  collision  thus  brought  about  between  the  two 
houses  became  chronic.  The  Legislatiye  Assemblv  oomphined  to 
the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  the  latter 
replied  by  a  counter  accusation,  in  which  the  governor  sometimes 
Joined.  The  oligarchy  which  thus  ruled  Lower  Canada  in  dc^fianee 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  powerless 
representatives,  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Imperial  Gk>vemment 
into  the  belief  that  this  mode  of  governing  was  neeessary  to  the 
preservation  of  British  supremacy.  The  Canada  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  present  Earl  of  Derbf  was  a 
member,  afler  investigating  the  grievances  complained  of  by  87,000 
Lower  Canada  petitioners,  hinted  that  all  was  not  right.  Bot  no 
remedy  came.  M.  Papineau,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  but  a  fidat 
conception  of  the  true  remedy.  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Baldwin,  in 
Upper  Canada,  see  that  the  whole  difficulty  was  traceable  to  tiie 
irresponsibility  of  the  executive.  The  ftmous  ninety-two  fesdn- 
tions  passed  by  the  Lower  Canada  House  of  Assembly,  in  1834,  and 
which  embody  all  the  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  under  which 
the  country  was  sufiering,  never  allude  to  the  real  source  of  all  the 
existing  evils,  except  to  object,  in  two  lines,  to  <<  the  vicious  com- 
position and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Executive  Coimeil  f*  the 
members  of  which,  whether  lawyers  or  not^  were  also  judges  of 
appeal.  Papineau,  who  at  first  set  out  as  an  advocate  of  BriM 
as  opposed  to  French  ideas  of  government,  became  in  time  soured 
by  long  years  of  fhiitless  effort  to  secure  a  reformed  administraiion, 
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and  was  led  ot  dmen  bj  degrees  to  pfeftr  Aiserieni  imtilatieoe 
to  BfitislL  At  abai  time,  the  grat  men  of  Ae  AaMrienA 
revohition  had  not  aU  paned  away;  and  Amerioan  demoovaey, 
being  made  respeotable  in  their  peieona,  fteoinated  many  of  the 
joang  men  of  Lower  Ganada.  M.  Pspmeain  did  noA,  however, 
often  posh  this  pTeihrenee  to  wmA,  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
offemnveiy  oonqnenonji.  The  ehief  remedy  for  Ihe  evils  inflteted 
on  the  eonntry  hy  the  oligardiy  he  befiered  lay  in  an  extension  of 
the  demooratio  element — ^in  giving  greater  soope  to  tiie  deetiye 
prineiple.  This  idea  originated  in  the  obstraetiye  oondmot  of  the 
crown-nominated  LegislaSve  Oonnoil.  To  make  that  body  eleeliye 
was  deemed  the  alpha  and  omega  of  reform ;  ihe  real  difieolty 
bebg,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  existence  of  an  irresponsible  exeon- 
ttve.  Still,  whatever  the  errors  or  the  oversights  of  M.  Papineani 
he  was  the  aoknowledged  champion  of  a  proscribed  raee. 

In  1882  the  ponUtion  of  Lower  Canada  was  about  MO^OOO,  of 
whom  425,000  were  of  French  descent  and  qxriEC  the  French  lan« 
gnage,  while  die  remaining  75,000  comprised  the  whde  Bni^ish 
popnlation.  Yet  the  latter  monopolised  157  ofices,  while  by  the 
former  only  47  were  held,  and  theae  were  generally  of  an  inforior 
order,  which  often  made  ihe  holders  dependent  on  the  race  which 
monopolised  nearly  all  the  principal  sitnations.  Of  the  jndgee^ 
only  three  were  French,  although,  in  tiie  seigniories,  the  civil  laws 
of  France  were  in  force,  and  with  these  English  judges  were 
necessarily  but  little  acquainted.  The  practice  once  resoiied  to  by 
James  I.  of  interrogating  the  judges  in  private  up<m  cases  on 
which  they  would  afterwards  have  to  adjudicate,  was  frequently 
resorted  to,  and  it  was  complained  that  a  disposition  was  shown  to 
screen  criminals  who  had  rendered  themaelyes  conspiouoos  in  the 
flerrioe  of  the  government.  As  late  an  1843,  only  four  French 
judges  occupied  seato  on  the  bench  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
these,  Judge  Yalli^res,  had  only  been  appointed  second  judge  In 
Quebec  by  Lord  Oosford.  Before  then,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  RiTcrs  districts  had  each  but  one  French  Canadian  judge  to 
administer  French  law — Panet,  Bedard  and  Holland.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  impose  upon  the  French  Canadians  the  English  law  of 
primogeniture,  (which  has  since  been  abolished  even  in  Upper 
Oana£),  dowry,  and  sereral  other  customs  that  were  repugnant 
to  the  great  majority  of  ihe  population.  Lord  Gksford  was  pro- 
bably, to  a  certain  extent,  duped  by  the  pretence  of  the  oligarchy 
that  the  preservation  of  Britisn  intereste  required  the  svstematic 
ezclumon  of  French  Canadians  from  real  legislative  influence  or 
executive  position,  and  as  if  he  expected  to  conciliate  the  proscribed 
Taoe  by  the  most  transparent  of  expediento,  he  procured  the 
appointment  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  a  few  persons  who  had 
been  favorites  of  the  people  and  leaders  in  the  other  house.  But 
when  they  found  that  die  number  of  those  who  had  received  such 
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appointments  was  so  small  that  they  were  rendeted  powerkoa  by 
the  snperior  number  of  the  pmm  of  the  ofigarohy,  they  resolTed  to 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  prooeedings  of  the  chamber  of 
whioh  they  were  members.  The  judicial  and  legislatiTe  fvnctioDfl 
were  nnited  in  the  posons  of  some  legislatiYe  ooonoillora ;  alieitt 
were,  contrary  to  the  constitational  act,  appointed  to  that  chamber; 
plnralists  grew  &t  on  publio  plunder;  and  partianin  retiommg 
officers  attempted  but  in  vain,  to  force  unwelcome  reprcsentatiyes 
upon  &e  people. 

It  was  under  tills  condition  of  things  that  M.  Cartier  first  b^aa 
to  take  an  interest  in  pditios.  M.  Papineau,  with  all  his  errors,  w« 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  majority,  and  as  such  he  receiyed 
the  support  of  M.  Cartier,  up  to  a  certain  point. 

To  the  exertions  of  iMd  Durham  is  due  the  change  of  system 
which  had  produced  such  a  numerous  train  of  eyils,  culminating  in 
insurrection  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Oanada.  His  report^  as 
high  commissioner  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  coantryj 
d€«lt  the  death-blow  to  the  oligarchy.  In  1841,  seyen  years  before 
M.  Gartier  entered  Parliament,  responsible  goyemment  had  been 
established.  In  1848  he  was  first  elected  for  the  county  of  Yer- 
chores,  succeeding  the  Hon.  -Mr.  Leslie,  whom  the  crown  had 
appointed  member  of  the  other  chamber.  M.  Oarder  continaed  to 
represent  that  constituency  until  the  general  election  of  1861,  when 
he  contested  Montreal  with  the  leader  of  the  rovge  or  Lower 
Canada  opposition  party,  M.  Dorion,  who  had  hitherto  alwa^  been 
returned  for  that  constituency  with  tremendous  mi^oritiea  and 
defeated  eyery  candidate  that  could  be  brought  against  him;  after 
a  hard  struggle  the  yictory  was  declared  on  M.  Oartier's  side.  This 
has  been  declared  the  greatest  election  triumph  eyer  aohieyed  in  this 
country,  giying  as  it  were  the  death  blow  to  the  Lower  Canadian 
oppositionists.  At  the  election  in  1857,  he  contested  Montreal 
as  well  88  his  old  constituency,  and  althoii^h  he  did  not  secure  his 
own  election  for  the  city,  his  object  in  8tan£ng  a  double  contest  was 
generally  considered  to  haye  been  secured  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Holton. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1856,  M.  Gartier  was  first  appointed  to 
a  ministerial  office ;  he  became  proyinoialnsecretaiy  in  the  MaoNab- 
Tach6  ministry.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1856,  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Drummond  as  attorney-general  for  Lower  Canada,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Taoh6-Maedonald  ministry.  In  Noyember,  1857,  he  became 
leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the  goyemment,  the  Hon. 
J.  A.  Maodonald  becoming  premier,  and  the  ministry,  under  its  new 
phase,  being  know  as  the  Macdonald-Cartier  ministry.  On  the  6lh 
August,  1858,  a  slight  change  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  produced  a 
transposition  of  these  names,  and  we  haye  since  the  Cartier-Haodcn- 
aid  administration. 

Haying  giyen  a  faint  picture  of  that  state  of  the  administratioa 
which  induced  M.  Gartier  to  support  M.  Papiaean  till  responsible 
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goyenuneiit  was  ooneeded,  we  must  now  give  tlte  reason  whieh 
afterwards  induced  him  to  oppose  the  ancient  ehief.  The  re-onion 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  a  measure  effected  in  opposition 
to  the  will  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  hitter;  and  M.  Papinean, 
whose  temper  had  become  cynical  by  an  opposition  of  twenty  yean, 
resolyed  to  do  his  best  to  render  the  union  inseperative.  His  coun- 
trymen were  not  prepared  to  sustain  him  in  that  resolve ;  and  a 
new  leader  arising  in  the  person  of  M.  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine, 
who  was  prepared  to  work  the  union  to  the  best  adyantaffc,  M. 
Papineau,  when  he  re-appeared  in  the  Legislative  Assemoly  of 
United  Oanada,  after  eleven  years  of  absence,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  exile,  literally  stood  alone.  His  eloquent 
denunciation — and  even  in  English  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  house— elicited  no  response ;  and  the  most  he  could 
do  on  any  occasion  was  to  find  a  seconder  for  any  resolution  he 
might  propose.  It  was  the  opposition  of  men  like  M.  Carder,  who 
now  appeared  in  Parliament  for  the  first  time,  that  assisted  to 
reduce  the  ancient  and  once  all-powerful  leader  of  the  French 
Canadians  to  this  position.  M.  Cartier  is,  however,  essentially  a 
party  man.  He  never  once  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
leader,  though  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  Papineau  for  La- 
fontaine.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could  ever  be  suspected  of 
poflsible  infidelity  to  party  engagements;  but  he  was  not  bound  to 
follow  M.  Papineau,  beyond  the  conspicuous  failure  in  1837,  into 
new  follies,  the  end  of  which  the  wisest  could  not  have  foreseen. 

As  a  Isolator,  M.  Cartier  assisted  to  carry  the  bill  for  abolish- 
ing the  seigniorial  tenures,  that  for  making  the  Legislative  Council 
elective,  and  that  for  secularising  the  clergy  reserves,  as  well  as  all 
the  oUicr  important  measures  of  the  governments  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.  Of  several  important  measures  he  was  the 
author,  and  to  his  exertions  was  owing  their  enactment  by  the 
legislature.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  bill,  which  he 
carried  when  even  the  usually  active  and  undaunted  energy  of  Mr. 
Hincks  seemed  on  the  point  of  flagging,  M.  Cartier,  in  1856, 
framed  and  carried  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
three  normal  schools  in  J^wer  Canada ;  and  a  few  months  after, 
the  Laval  normal  school  in  Quebec  and  the  Jacques  Cartier  and 
McGill  normal  schools  in  Montreal  were  ready  for  the  admission  of 
pupils.  In  1857,  he  introduced  and  carried  a  measure  to  provide 
for  the  codification  of  the  procedure  and  civil  laws  of  Lower  Can- 
ada. In  the  same  session  he  framed  and  carried  a  most  important 
measure,  the  object  of  which  was  to  break  up  the  system  of  judicial 
centralisation  in  Lower  Canada,  which  had  produced  so  much  incon- 
venience. The  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases,  and  in 
all  civil  matters  where  the  amount  involved  was  over  fifty  pounds, 
was  confined  to  seven  pbces — Quebec,  Montreal,  Three  Bivers,  St. 
Francis,  Aylmer^  fflierbrooke,  and  Oasp6,  in  a  country  exceeding 
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Beven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  mike  in  ]i6B§;th.  ThirleeD  nev 
jadicial  diBtrictB  were  efltoblished,  in  which  oontraoto  for  new  gaok 
haye  been  entered  into.  In  the  eame  eeesion,  two  jenrs  after  the 
feudal  tenures  oommutation  bill  had  been  paasedi  M.  Gartier  intro- 
dneed  the  French  ciyil  law  into  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  its 
operation  haying  previously  been  confined  to  the  seigniories.  In 
the  session  for  I860,  he  passed  the  act  dividing  the  oitiee  of  Mon- 
treal, Quebec  and  Toronto  into  electoral  divisions,  thus  oompietelj 
doing  away  with  the  old  inconvenient  system,  by  which  such 
bloody  and  painful  results  were  always  sure  to  take  place.  M. 
Canchon  also  introduced  the  admirable  municipal  bill  whi<^  the 
lower  province  now  enjoys. 

M.  Cartier,  the  present  premier,  is  a  man  of  unimpeaohabk 
integrity,  who,  every  year  of  his  official  life,  submits  to  a  sac- 
rifice of  professional  emolument  which  must  make  him  a  peer 
minister.  An  avaricious  grasping  after  money  he  regards  as  fiital 
to  the  career  of  any  public  man.  Ue  is  of  an  hospitable  di^ositira. 
As  a  speaker,  his  enemies  have  sometimes  accused  him  of  prolixity, 
but  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  is  an  exhaustive 
speaker.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  his  side  of  a  subject  aHer 
he  sits  down.  His  enunciation  of  French  in  Parliament  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinct  of  any  member  of  the  house,  and  he  has  a  perfect 
command  of  English.  As  a  leader  and  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  and  upright 
ministers  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  possess  ;  as  a  man 
to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  a  party,  he  is  at  the  present  time 
incomparably  the  strongest  man  in  Lower  Canada,  having  a  large 
majority  by  the  recent  general  election  in  die  house. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  ministry  resigning  in  1868,  wh«i 
defeated  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  Queen's  decision  in  favor  of 
Ottawa  as  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  the  member 
for  Hamilton,  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  his  respect  and  unimpaired 
confidence  to  the  ex-premier,  the  Honorable  J  ohn  A.  Maodonald, 
and  to  the  Honorable  C  £.  Cartier,  his  chief  associate  in  the 
government  from  Lower  Canada.  He  finally  (and  evidently  to  the 
rareat  satisfaction  of  the  house),  summed  up  his  estimate  c^  Mr. 
Cartier's  character,  as  we  nay  appropriately  sum  up  ours  in  ofesing 
ibis  sketch,  in  the  magnificent  lines  of  the  ode  of  Horace: — 

'^  Jnstom  et  tenaoem  propositi  riinm 

Non  olriiim  ardor  prava  Jabcntiniii, 
If  on  vultai  i]i«taati«  t^Taiuii 

Mente  quatit  iolida^  neque  Anster 
Dux  inquieti  torbidas  Adrise, 

Noo  fUmiikaiitafl  magna  Jovis  manng : 
Si  fraota«  iUabator  orbifl, 

ImpaTidam  ferient  roine." 

M.  Cartier  is  married  to  a  most  amiable  French  Canadian  lady, 
and  is  the  fidher  of  several  very  interesting  children. 
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Hon.  J.  CAUCHON, 

COMMISSIONEA  OF  FUBUO  WOBKS. 

M.  Cauohon  was  bonii  we  belieYe,  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  St. 
Roch's  Bubarb,  about  the  year  1820,  though  his  family^  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  oolony,  was  first  settled  at  FAnge  GarcUen,  a  pariah 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec. 
He  received  a  good  classical  education  in  the  Petit  S6minaire  de 
Qu^beo,  after  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was,  in 
due  time  admitted  to  the  bar,  but,  we  believe,  never  practised  his  pro- 
fession. He  felt|  from  his  childhood,  a  strong  inclination  for 
political  life  and  political  discussions,  and  was  hardly  twenty  years 
old  when  he  b^an  writing  for  newspapers.  His  first  essays 
appeared  in  the  Uanadien,  the  oldest  French  Canadian  newspaper, 
then  under  the  able  editorial  management  of  M.  Etienne  Parent,  but 
soon  after  (in  1842)  he  established,  in  co-partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cot^  the  Journal  de  Quebec,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  and  owes  in  great  part  its  success  to  the  talents  and 
ability  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  1844,  M.  Gauchon  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  county  of  Montmorency,  and  although  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  house,  took  at  once  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debates.  He  at  first  expressed  himself  with  difficulty,  and  for 
two  or  three  sessions,  he  was  &r  from  being  an  agreeable  speaker. 
He  however  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  and  his  perse- 
veranoe  gradually  efiected  a  wonderful  improvement,  for  he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  fluent,  effective  and  energetic  speakers  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

When  M.  Cauohon  entered  political  life.  Lord  Metcalfe  was 
governor-general  of  Canada;  our  present  system  of  responsible 
government  was  in  its  infancy  and  was  not  even  considered  as  fully 
inaugurated.  The  Lafontaine-Baldwin  ministrv  had  resigned  in 
1843,  on  a  most  important  question,  and  had  been  sustained  by 
the  Parliament ;  there  had  been  a  great  excitement  in  the  country, 
and  for  nine  months  Lord  Metcidfe  was  unable  to  form  a  new 
cabinet  However,  the  general  election  of  1844  gave  the  governor 
a  small  majority,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  government, 
but  the  opposition  party,  led  by  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin 
was  strong,  stronger  than  any  opposition  party  has  ever  been  since. 
M.  Caachon  fought  in  its  ranks,  in  Parliament  and  in  his  journal, 
with  aU  the  ardor  of  his  age  and  the  vehemence  of  his  temper. 
It  was  during  the  period  from  1843  to  1848  that  our  system  of 
responsible  governiaent  was  fully  established  in  this  province. 

77 
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The  general  elections  of  1847  (the  Parliament  had  been  diasolTci 
by  the  new  governor-general^  Lord  Elgin)  gave  the  reform  pailj 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  early  in  1848,  Meaara.  lAfontaxK 
and  Baldwin  were  oalled  to  form  a  new  miniatry  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  which  they  did  till  1851,  when  thcj 
both,  froift  their  own  accord,  retired  into  private  life.  M.  CsadKia 
was  a  great  admirer  of  M.  Lafontaine,  and  cordially  and  vigoronslj 
supported  him  in  the  ffovemment  as  well  as  in  the  opposition. 

In  1851,  the  Hon.  Francis  Hincks  and  A.  N.  Morin  were  called 
upon  by  Lord  Elgin  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  M.  Cauchon  was  offered 
the  assistant-seoretarvship  of  Lower  Canada,  with  a  seat  in  the 
house,  but  declined  the  offer,  and  after  a  correspondence  with  Mr 
Hincks,  proclaimed  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  ministir, 
especially  in  Mr.  Malcolm  Cameron  and  Dr.  Rolph,  two  members  of 
it,  representing  in  the  government  the  extreme  or  democratio  partj 
of  Upper  Canada,  called  clear  grits.  He,  for  a  time,  professed  to 
be  wilhng  to  submit  or  withdraw  in  case  a  majority  of  his  ooUeagnff 
should  declare  themselves  against  him — ^but  at  the  opening  of  Uk 
session  of  1852,  attempted  to  form  a  Lower  Canadian  oonaervatin 
opposition  party,  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  In  spite  of  all  hii 
endeavors,  however,  he  never  had  many  followers.  Far  from  beine 
discouraged  at  his  want  of  success,  he  displayed  more  and  mott 
energy  in  his  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  party  then  in  power. 
The  question  of  the  North  Shore  Railway  offered  him  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  making  political  capital :  he  contended  that  the  goTemment 
were  bound  to  give  assistance  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  same  as  they  had 
extended  to  the  south  shore  Grand  Trunk  line ;  he  advocated  his 
scheme  in  very  strong  language,  and  created  much  excitement. 

In  1854  he  was  re-elected  a  member  for  the  county  of  Montmo- 
rency, and  during  the  ensuing  session,  the  Hincks-Morin  admi- 
nistration resigned,  and  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  Lower 
Canadian  majority  and  the  old  conservative  par^  of  Upper  Canada. 
This  was  the  arrangement  advocated  by  M.  Cauchon  during  the 
two  years  he  had  been  in  the  opposition.  In  January,  1855,  he 
entered  into  the  coalition  governmentcalled  the  MacNab-Dmmmond 
administration,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  aa 
office  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  1857,  when  being  pressed  by 
the  old  friends  of  the  North  Shore  Railway,  he  tried  to  obtain  from 
his  colleagues  some  assistance  for  that  line,  but  not  being  able  to 
do  so,  left  the  ministry.  Mr.  Cauchon's  administration  of  the 
crown  lands  was  energetic,  and  marked  by,  among  other  things, 
the  publication  of  a  very  interesting  report,  the  most  extensire 
published  on  the  matters  connected  with  that  department,  brfore 
or  since,  accompanied  with  a  series  of  maps  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  province,  which  maps  have  proved  to  be  of 
the  greatest  utility,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  country. 
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After  leaving  the  minialry,  M.  Ganchon  returned  to  the  oppo- 
sition. But  the  formation  of  the  Brown-Dorion  administration^  in 
August,  1858|  seemed  to  disgust  him,  and  he  from  that  time  gra- 
dually became  a  supporter  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  and  Cartier- 
Macdonald  governments.  During  the  sessions  of  1860  and  1861, 
he  gave  a  frank  and  decided  support  to  the  Gartier-Maodonald 
administration ;  and  is  now  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  a 
member  of  it. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  M.  Cauchon's  career  as  a  politician, 
let  us  say  something  of  his  qualities  as  a  man.  First,  as  to  his  merit 
as  a  public  writer.  M.  Cauchon  possesses  a  great  power  of  concen- 
tration ;  whenever  he  takes  up  a  question  for  discussion,  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  are  called  to  his  assistance.  He  pertinaciously 
studies  his  subject  until  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  details, 
and  then  his  pen  glides  with  decision  and  earnestness.  His  intellec- 
tnal  resources  are  most  active  when  he  is  opposed  and  contradicted. 
Contradiction  seems  if  possible  to  double  nis  energy.  He  has,  as 
phrenologists  would  speak,  the  bump  of  combativeness  very  largely 
developed.  In  his  daily  discussions  with  his  contemporaries  in  the 
press  he  has  made  himself  conspicuous,  some  will  say  for  his  power 
of  argumentation,  others  will  say  for  his  power  of  abuse.  He  has  a 
way  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself  If  any  reproach  is  thrown 
upon  him,  he  does  not  take  time  to  answer,  but  at  once  attacks  his 
antagonist  with  fury.  He  must  always  have  the  last  word.  He  is 
always  extremely  bitter  in  attack  or  defence.  His  pen  is  indeed  a 
powerful  weapon.  In  his  judgments  on  men  or  things,  M.  Cauchon  * 
very  seldom  speaks  in  tonus  of  praise,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
naturally  inclined  to  depreciate  rather  than  to  admire.  The  defects 
and  weak  parts  in  others  always  strike  him  more  than  their  good 
(loalities  and  talents.  Very  few  public  men  have  ever  found  favor 
in  his  eyes.  Privately  however,  he  is  charitable  and  generous, 
always  ready  to  contribute  from  his  own  purse  to  the  relief  of 
distress,  always  most  kind  and  hospitable. 

As  to  Mr.  Gauchon's  talents  and  capabilities,  no  one  will  think 
of  denying  them.  Besides  being  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
energetic  Canadian  writers,  every  one  admits  that,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  practise  at  the  bar,  instead  of  being  an  editor,  he  would,  after  a 
few  years  of  struggle  have  raised  himself  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  if  he  had  chosen  that  field  of  labor.  The  book 
which  he  published  on  natural  philosophy,  when  scarce  twenty 
years  old,  shew  in  him  a  serious  and  scientific  turn  of  mind.  His 
literary,  historical  and  artistical  ideas  are  superior  to  what  is  gene- 
rally found  in  men  given  to  ambitious  pursuits  and  active  political 
life. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Cauchon  belongs  to  that  modem  school  of  prac- 
tical politioianB,  who  in  aD  their  acts  and  conduct;  are  aiming  at 
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success  ratber  than  at  the  triumph  of  their  personal  opinions  or 
principles ;  who  think  that  circomstances  alter  cases.  He  oertainly 
does  not  belong  to  that  small  bat  obdnrate  class  of  politieians  wk 
refuse  to  compromise  or  modify  their  views,  when  success  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  a  few  concessions. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Cauchon's  characteristic,  it  nuj 
be  inferred  that  he  is  not  without  enemies.  But  whatever  may  be 
said  against  him,  a  man  who  has  worked  his  way  through  life,  witb 
so  much  courage  amidst  so  many  difficulties — ^who,  in  spite  of  all 
sorts  of  animosities,  caused  principally  by  his  vehement  temper— 
who  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  nas,  with  no  other  assistance  than  thit 
of  his  own  intelligence,  energy,  industry  and  persevenu&ce,  raised 
himself  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  country,  sack  an  oof 
cannot  be  called  even  by  his  most  bitter  opponent,  an  ordinary  mao 

M.  Cauchon  is  still  young,  not  being  much  more  than  foTtj. 
With  a  little  more  indulgence  for  others,  and  less  regard  for  hi- 
individuality,  he  may  become  exceedingly  popular,  now  that  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  is  being  changed  to  the  sober  thought  of 
manhood;  the  number  of  his  friends  is  being  largely  increased,  while 
that  of  his  enemies  is  being  in  a  corresponding  degree  diminished. 
Those  who  know  him  intimately  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
warm  heartedness.  He  is  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Canada. 


Hon.  JOHN  ROSS,  M.L.C., 

Pbesii>ent  of  the  ExEcunviE  CotJNcrL,  4o. 

Mr.  Ross  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  Uie 
10th  of  March,  1818,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  three  months 
embarked  at  Belfast,  with  his  parents,  for  Quebec.  Young  Ross 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  at  Brockville,  mitil  he  was 
three  years  of  age.  His  education  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
district  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Elms,  who  had 
been  an  usher  in  the  scholastic  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Strachan,  now  Bishop  of  Toronto.  As  a  juvenile,  the  young  Ross 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ease  and  expedition  with  wluch  he 
dispatched  his  lessons,  his  hearty  companionship  with  his  school- 
mates, and  the  stubborn  pugnacity  of  his  temper  when  any  experi- 
ments at  domineering  were  attempted  over  him.  He  became  thus 
a  favorite  with  both  masters  and  scholars, and  as  ''the  boy  is  flUher 
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to  ihe  man/'  be  sbews  tbe  BameinstiiiotB  and  the  same  qualities  in 
hiB  matnrer  giowth.  Feared,  respected,  and  loved,  he  has  become 
the  fayorite  of  all  olaases  by  the  natural  conrteej  of  his  diapoeition, 
and  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  he  addresses  himself 
to  every  question  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.  But  woe  betide  the 
man  who  seeks  to  trifle  or  equivocate  with  him. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  admitted 
as  a  student-at-law,  prosecuting  his  studies,  firstly,  with  Mr.  Buel, 
and  afterwards  wiUi  Mr.  G-eorge  Sherwood  (the  present  receiver- 
general  of  the  province),  with  whom  he  remained  fifteen  months. 
Upon  attaining  his  majority,  in  1839,  Mr.  Ross  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  entering  at  once  upon  the  business  of  life,  soon  became 
conspicuous  as  a  practitioner  in  the  courts,  and  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  liberal  school  in  politics.  With  his  rapidly  increasing  profes- 
sional occupations,  his  personal  and  political  infiuence  naturally  ex- 
tended throughout  the  county  of  Hastings,  and  as  it  became  import- 
ant to  secure  tiie  constituency  to  the  liberal  side,  Mr.  Ross  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin  to  contest 
the  county,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Orange 
party.  Mr.  Murney  was  his  opponent,  and  was  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  conservatives.  The  contest  was  animated  and 
severe,  terminating  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Murney  by  a  narrow 
majority,  and  to  the  judgment  and  ener^  of  Mr.  Ross,  and  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character,  was  the  victory  chiefly  due.  The 
batUe  was  the  fight  for  ascendancy  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  state.  The  conservatives  succumbed,  and  have  hardly  ever 
regained  their  lost  footing  in  this  countv. 

A  more  firm  and  lasting  friendship  between  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  Ross  dated  from  this  contest  and  triumph,  to  be  cemented  at 
a  later  period  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  two  families. 
In  the  interest  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  was  attached, 
Mr.  Ross  established  a  newspaper,  which  soon  acquired  a  large  and 
influential  circulation.  He  had  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  when  Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  elevated  to  the  bench,  Mr.  Ross's  eminent  services  were 
deemed  essentialjto  his  party,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  He  served  throughout  the^session  of  1849,  in  the 
upper  chamber,  gaining  new  laurels  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  declined  the  acceptance  of  executive  ofilce,  which  was 
tendered  to  him,  on  account  of  his  largely  increased  business  at  the 
bar,  which  he  thought  he  could  not  then  abandon.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  made  Queen^s  counsel,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  when 
Mr.  Hincks  formed  the  government,  he  became  solicitor-general. 
In  1852,  Mr.  Ross  was  sent  to  England  to  superintend  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, holding  since  th<>n,  the  ofilce  of  president  of  the  concern. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gait  and  others  who  were  earnest  in  their 
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desire  to  promote  to  the  ntmoet  the  interests  of  the  ctmatrfj  ao  &r 
as  these  were  capable  of  ezpansion  by  the  comparatively  nev 
science  of  comprehensive  and  rapid  inter-commonication,  Mr.  Ross 
took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the  construction  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  engineering  art ;  and,  to  the 
honor  of  Canada,  without  a  riyal  in  the  world.  Returning  to  Can- 
ada in  1858,  Mr.  Boss  received  the  appointment  of  attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr.  Bichards  being  elevated  to  the  Common  Pleas. 

He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  attorney-general  until  the 
close  of  the  Hincks  administration,  in  1 854.  He  was  then  selected 
speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  formation,  in  Septembtf 
1854,  of  the  coalition  government,  headed  by  Sir  Alhm  MacNaib  and 
Mr.  Morin.  Disappointment  in  some  quarters  found  vent  in 
speech,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  new  speaker  was  not  to  have 
an  easy  time  of  it.  Where  co-operation  in  promoting  the  bosiness 
of  the  house  was  expected  and  was  due,  petty  but  vexatious  obstruo- 
tions  were  offered.  This  could  not  last  long }  forbeanace  is  a 
very  good  thing,  but  has  its  limits,  and  these  having  been  trans- 
cended  in  the  case  in  question,  the  new  speaker  came  down  in  his 
might  upon  the  disturbers,  and  in  one  sitting  convinced  all  cavil- 
lers that  he  was  able  to  maintain  the  legitimate  authority  of  his 
position  against  all  comers.  From  tMs  time  forth  opposition 
shunned  the  encounter  of  wit  and  power  greater  than  itself,  and 
the  new  speaker  was  allowed  the  full  performance  of  his  constitu- 
tional and  important  functions  unmolested,  and  with  the  support 
of  all  parties.  In  April,  1856,  Mr.  Boss  resigned  hb  position  in 
the  coalition  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of  the 
coalition  had  not  been  carried  out  by  Sir  Allan  MaoNab  and  his 
followers,  who,  upon  every  test  vote,  went  over  to  the  opposition, 
thus  leaving  the  reform  section  of  the  government  supporters  with 
their  Lower  Canada  friends  to  carry  the  government  through.  Od 
the  18th  of  April,  1856,  Mr.  Boss  fully  expounded  his  position, 
and  explained  the  motives  of  his  retirement  in  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Boss  went  out  of  the  government  alone,  but  his  secession, 
and  the  published  grounds  upon  which  he  had  justified  it,  led  to 
the  retirement  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab  a  few  days  after,  and  Mr.  Mao- 
donald  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  government. 
In  the  beginning  of  1858,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Mao- 
donald,  he  became  a  member  of  his  government,  and  was  appointed 
receiver-general,  in  which  office  he  continued  to  act  until  August, 
of  that  year,  when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  on  the  seat  of 
government  question.  He  resumed  office  a  few  days  after,  as 
president  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  M.  Carder's  admiaistratbn, 
an  office  which  he  still  retains. 
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Hon.  p.  M.  VANKOUGHNET,  M.L.C.,  D.C.L., 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  that  guard  our  destinies  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  Mr.  Vankoughnetis  considered  hy  his  own  party  and  even 
by  his  bitterest  political  opponents,  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  efficient ;  and  as  a  politician,  though  young  in  that  arena,  as 
one  of  the  very  first  water. 

He  is  a  German  by  descent,  and  his  name  is  well  known  in  the  upper 
province  as  belonging  to  a  highly  respectable  family.  His  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  1782;  his^ther, 
the  Honorable  P.  Yankoughnet,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature  for  a  lengthened 
period,  although  he  has  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics 
since  the  union.  The  family  came  originally  from  Frankfort,  and 
migrated  to  the  British  colonies.  On  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, they  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  British  flac,  threw  up  their 
occupations,  and  came  over  to  Canada  West.  The  subject  of  our 
notice  is  a  member  of  a  large  family,  and  was  born  at  Cornwall, 
C.  W,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1823.  He  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Urquhart  of  that  town,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  clerical 
profession.  Here,  in  Canada,  the  gentleman  has  no  alternative  or 
choice  in  selecting  his  particular  vocation,  it  must  either  be  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  counting-house,  there  is  no  other  opening  for 
him.  Mr.  Yankoughnet's  parents  ardently  wished  him  to  enter  holy 
orders,  fondly  anticipating  that  in  so  doing,  he  would  prove  a  shining 
light  in  the  sacred  calling,  and  raise  himself  to  distinction.  He  him- 
self, we  believe,  was  not  decidedly  adverse  to  the  choice,  and  perhaps, 
had  he  entered  the  profession,  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  his  energy 
and  eminent  abilities,  he  would  have  realized  the  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  his  friends.  But  some  will  think  that  he  was  not  made  for 
a  divine ;  his  nature  and  disposition  could  scarcely  have  brooked 
the  silenoe  and  seclusion  of  the  closet,  or  the  church.  He  must  be 
active,  constantly  working,  up  to  his  very  ears  in  business,  with 
plenty  to  do,  and  ready  to  do  more.  Perhaps  we  have  not  judged 
his  character  with  strict  accuracy,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  come 
near  the  mark.  Fate  decreed  that  he  should  not  be  a  clergyman. 
The  able  writer  of  the  sketches  in  the  Canadian  News,  speaking 
of  this  portion  of  his  life,  says  that,  ^'  It  was  listening  to  a  speech 
from  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hagerman  that  decided  him  to  emoracc 
the  profession  of  the  law."  He  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  George 
Jarvis,  of  Cornwall,  as  a  studcnt-at-law,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
that  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Crooks,  of  Toronto,  pursuing  his  studies 
diligently,  and  through  his  usual  zeal  and  energy,  his  exertions 
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were  crowned  with  saocess,  and  he  passed  the  bar  in  Febnuury, 
1844.  A  juncture  at  this  period  of  the  young  practioncT^s  career, 
invariably  arises,  if  he  has  not  previously  taken  the  question 
involved  fully  into  consideration.  The  ouestion  becomes,  how  is 
he  to  settle  himself,  with  whom  and  where  r  Young  Yankoughset 
settled  this  very  material  question  judiciously,  and  with  advantage 
to  himself.  He  commenced  practice  in  the  capital  of  Upper  Cao- 
ada,  and  after  a  few  months,  formed  a  coalition  with  two  of  the 
cleverest  lawyers  in  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  (now  Hon.)  Justice  Buni?, 
and  Mr.  (now  Hon.)  Oliver  Mowat.  From  the  first,  it  is  said 
he  was  successful.  He  had  previously  been  called  to  the  bar,  aod 
established  a  good  reputation  for  himself,  and  this,  together  with 
the  advantageous  partnership  which  he  had  formed,  ^*  made''  him. 
After  four  years,  he  left  the  firm,  and  he  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Matthew,  formed  one  themselves.  Six  years  after  he  had 
entered  the  legal  arena,  he  was  appointed  Queen's  counsel,  and  this 
too  on  his  own  merits  and  abilities,  without  any  political  or  other 
influence,  the  appointment  coming  from  a  government  to  which  he 
was  opposed  in  politics.  It  was  an  honorable  and  spontaneous 
offering  to  the  shrine  of  industry  and  genius,  and  says  his  biogn- 
pher,  <'  reflects  equal  honor  on  him  who  bestowed,  and  on  him  who 
received  the  honor ;  proving,  as  it  did,  the  impartiality  of  the  giver 
and  the  merit  of  the  receiver.''  At  this  time  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  in  the  upper  province,  and  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  fame  and  fortune.  He  had  carved  for  himself  a  name  and 
position  in  the  legal  annals  of  his  country. 

Being,  in  1856,  earnestly  pressed  by  his  old  friend,  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald,  to  join  his  government,  he  accepted  office  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who  had  resigned,  as  president  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  minister  of  agriculture.  He  did  not,  however,  possess  a 
seat  in  either  house  of  the  legislature  until  the  following  November, 
when  he  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  first  member  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  division  of  Eideau.  In  taking  this  step,  he  made  a 
great  personal  pecuniary  sacrifice ;  for  he  had,  we  believe,  the 
largest  practice  in  the  western  province,  with  a  receipt,  it  is  said, 
of  at  the  very  least  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
He  had  eighty  briefs  in  his  possession  when  he  accepted  office  ;  all 
these  he  gave  up  for  a  position  worth  little  else  than  the  salary 
attached  to  it,  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  department  over  which  he  was  placed,  did  not  involve  verj 
arduous  labor,  or  impose  a  severe  task  either  on  his  time  or  patience. 
The  bureau,  before  his  accession  to  office,  was  not  as  well  conducted 
as  it  might  have  been ;  this,  however,  was  not  owiQg  to  anj  lack  of 
duty  or  unfitness  for  his  post  in  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hutton.  Mr. 
Yankoughnefs  predecessors  had  not  taken  suitable  interest  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  bureau,  and  it  was  regarded  as  what  is  called  a  *'•  sine- 
cure" department.    To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Vankoughnet  did  every- 
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biing  in  his  power  to  make  the  offioe  really  a  department,  with  proper 
auctions  and  duties.  A  thorough  amelioration  eventually  ensued, 
rliich  placed  stability  in  the  department,  and  tended  to  demonstrate 
be  minister's  fitness  for  his  post.  At  the  time  that  the  weavil, 
lessian  fly,  and  other  insects  were  making  such  ravages,  and  destroy- 
Dg^  such  large  quantities  of  the  orops,  he  promptly  took  action  in  the 
Qatter,  issued  an  advertisement  of  five  hundred  dollars,  we  believe, 
or  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  procure  a  check  against 
heir  inroads.  Hence  came  Professor  Hind's  admirable  essay, 
rhich  did  good  service,  and  gave  the  farmers  an  idea  as  to  what 
hey  should  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  that  had  arisen. 

On  the  forming  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  administration,  Mr. 
/'ankoughnet  vacated  the  office  of  minister  of  agriculture  for  that 
»f  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  which  he  at  present  holds.  Here 
b  larger  field  was  presented  to  his  labors.  This  is  one  of  the 
p-orking  departments  of  government,  and  as  Mr.  Yankoughnet  is 
issentially  one  of  the  ^^  working  men''  of  the  ministry, he  was  placed 
n  it.  When  we  mention  that  there  are!twelve  different  branches  in 
t,  and  more  than  sixty  clerks  employed,  it  will  afford  some  indica- 
ion  of  the  amount  of  public  business  that  is  transacted  in  the 
Icpartment.  Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements  effected  by 
VI.  Gaachon,  the  new  commissioner  made  manv  changes  for  the 
setter,  and  thoroughly  improved  several  branches  connected  with 
lis  office.  The  system  of  selling  townships  en  bloc  was  established 
jj  him ;  and  also  of  selling  lands  at  thirty  cents  per  acre  between 
:he  cash  and  credit  system,  whereby  the  opening  up  of  some  of 
)Tir  best  colonization  roads  was  effected.  The  so  called  Indian 
Icpartment  was  likewise  disposed  of  and  added  to  the  crown  lands. 
lyir.  Yankoughnet,  since  he  entered  office,  has  been  the  ministerial 
ieader  in  the  upper  house,  a  post  of  some  importance  and  of  great 
hardship,  since  that  body  became  an  elective  one.  Many  will 
coincide  with  us,  when  we  say  that  hardly  ever  has  a  member  of 
the  goTernment  done  so  much  work  and  so  well,  and  it  will  add  not 
1  little  to  the  name  which  Mr.  Yankoughnet  will  cany  with  him 
whenever  it  pleases  him  to  leave  the  government.  He  has  lately 
been  delegated  to  proceed  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  other 
official  gentlemen  from  the  lower  province,  to  confer  with  the 
Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  intercolonial  railway. 

Mr.  Yankoughnet  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  and  his  man- 
ner of  address  is  both  pleasing  and  interesting.  He  has  had  many 
high  stations  offered  to  him ;  but,  as  we  understand,  would  not 
accept  them,  being  not  yet  tired  of  public  life. 

He  married  early  in  life  for  a  man  of  his  standing,  and  is  the 
father  of  a  young  and  interesting  family.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Turner,  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  His  sister 
is  the  accomplished  musical  composer  who  came  before  the  public 
a  short  time  ago,  under  ihe  auspices  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

78 
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Hoy.  ALEXANDER  T.  GALT, 

Minister  of  Finance. 

To  know  Bometbing  of  the  Oladstoneor  D'Israeli  of  Canada,  thi 
very  youngest  and  ablest  of  modem  finance  ministers^  most  be  a 
object  of  cariosity,  not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  England.  Hi 
scale  of  operations  is  not  confined  to  this  countrv,  but  extend  t 
Europe,  where  the  Canadian  minister  of  finance  baa  often  in  hi 
capacity  created  great  ezcitement|  as  well  as  considerable  admin 
tion,  for  his  sterling  business  and  political  talents.  The  subject  o 
this  brief  notice  is  a  son  of  that  celebrated  author,  John  Gait 
Esquire,  whose  name  is  connected  with  modem  English  literatur 
as  the  talented  writer  of  several  well  known  biographies,  novels 
&c.,  which  in  their  day  created  **  a  sensation,"  and  are  still  read 
quoted  and  admired  by  all.  He  was  the  friend  of  Byron,  the  pc>et 
and  his  historian,  as  he  also  was  of  many  literary  and  artistic  cek 
brities  of  his  da^.  In  this  country,  he  is  well  known  as  th 
founder  of  the  gigantic  Canada  Land  Company;  but  a  separal 
notice  of  this  distinguished  and  estimable  gentleman  appears  c\s^ 
where  in  our  pages. 

Alexander  Tilloch  Gait  was  born  at  Chelsea,  London,  on  tb 
6th  of  September,  1817,  and  received  his  education  in  Englaovi 
A  late  notice  of  him  in  the  lUustraied  London  JVeira,  says,  that  b 
early  evinced  a  taste  for  literature ;  and  in  his  early  days,  wbti 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  contributed  to  Fraser*s  Magazine,  Bu 
literature  was  not  destined  to  be  the  pursuit  of  his  after  lif< 
Circumstances  drew  him  with  his  father  and  family  to  Canada,  aoi 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British  odi 
American  Land  Company  (in  the  Eastern  Townships),  as  a  judIh 
clerk;  and  in  this  office  he  served  until  1856.  But  he  rapid: 
rose  by  his  superior  business  talents  and  abilities  from  the  static 
which  he  at  first  held,  through  successive  offices,  to  the  post  of  it 
commissioner,  and  subsequently  resigned.  There  cannot  be  a  donii 
that  his  efforts  raised  the  company  to  the  high  standard  whicb  i 
held  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  a  statement  which  will  be  mur 
apparent  by  the  following  passage,  which  we  quote  from  the  notic 
of  nis  course,  previously  alluded  to : — 

''  During  these  twenty-two  years,  the  company  nnderwec 
various  vicissitudes ;  and  it  was  when  its  affairs  were  at  the  lowt? 
ebb,  that  the  London  directors  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gait  the  fiii 
management  of  their  estates  in  Canada.  That  the  selection  was 
judicious  one,  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  between  the  pmod  oi  hi 
appointment  in  1844,  and  that  of  his  retirement^  the  position  o 
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the  oompanj  was  changed  firom  one  of  almost  hopeless  insolyency^ 
to  that  of  a  valuable  and  remunerating  undertaking/' 

Mr.  Gait  may  j  astly  claim  a  high  place  in  our  h^tory,  as  having 
been  among  the  firbt  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  railways. 
Indeed  he  was  connected  with  almost  the  very  first  railway  started 
in  our  vicinity,  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  line.  This  runs 
from  Portland  to  Montreal,  and  now  forms  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  being  the  only  route  which  we  yet  possess  to 
gain  the  seaboard  during  the  winter  season.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Honorable  John  Young,  the  management  of  this  line  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gait,  while  its  affairs  were  in  a  most  embarassed 
state,  but  together  they  overcame  all  obstacles,  the  line  commenced 
running,  and  they  finally  effected  its  alliance  with  the  Grand  Trunk, 
since  wnich  time  Mr.  Gait's  connection  with  it  has  ceased. 

He  is  also  entitled  to  praise  for  promoting  the  proposed  federal 
union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and  an  interco- 
lonial railway,  two  undertakings  of  momentous  interest,  not  only 
to  America  and  Americans  generally,  but  also  to  Europe  and  all 
Europeans ;  a  design,  too,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  carried  into 
effect.  His  exertions  in  these  two  particular  xBases  have  been 
something  more  than  ordinary,  and  deserve  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  from  his  country. 

On  reference  to  Cote's  "  Political  Appointments^^*  we  find  that  Mr. 
Gralt  first  entered  Parliament  as  memoer  for  the  county  of  Sher- 
brooke,  in  April,  1849,  but  immediately  after  his  election  tendered 
his  resignation.  In  March,  1853,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Short 
to  the  bench,  he  was  again  elected,  but  this  time  for  the  town  of 
Sherbrooke.  Ever  since  that  period,  he  has  continued  to  repre- 
sent this  fine  borough  in  Parliament,  and  has  always,  we  believe, 
been  unanimously  returned.  It  was  only  at  the  last  election, 
which  took  place  this  year,  that  any  one  could  be  found  by  the 
opposite  party  to  oppose  him,  and  then  the  unhappy  candidate  was 
doomed  to  undoubted  defeat; 

Mr.  Gait's  first  entrance  into  the  arena  of  politics  was  at  a  most 
critical  period  ;  at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  losses  bill  wab  under 
discussion,  and  when  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  time  when  the  tug  of  war  took  place.  Mr.  Gait,  although  a  quiet 
man,  and  of  a  most  liberal  cast,  was  strongly  opposed  to  this 
measure,  which  had  been  got  up  by  the  ministry  of  the  day  for 
party  purposes.  He  did  not  fail  to  record  his  strong  abhorrence  at 
this  proposal  to  squander  the  people's  money  in  paying  those  per- 
sons who  had  brought  so  much  misery  on  the  country.  Partly 
from  this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Upper  Canada,  he  retired  for  a  time  from  political  life. 
However  on  his  re-entrie  in  1833,  he  took  an  important  and  active 
part  in  the  measures  of  the  day,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.    He  adhered  to  what  may  be  termed  the  liberal  oppositio;i, 
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until  the  general  election  of  1857,  when  he  could  no  longer  place 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  principles  of  that  party,  a  oonviotioi 
which  was  folly  endorsed  by  his  oonstitaents  when  he  presented 
himself  for  re-election. 

Although  Mr.  halt's  conduct  in  the  house  is  extremely  unas^ 
Burning  and  mild,  yet,  through  his  high  standing  as  a  financier,  and 
his  knowledge  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  he  has  come  to  h< 
regarded  by  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  the  highest 
authority  upon  any  question  connected  with  these  subjects. 

When,  in  1858,  Mr.  Macdonald's  administration  resigned  office 
on  account  of  the  vote  on  the  seat  of  government  question,  aod 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Dorion,  who  had  been  intrusted  two  days  witl 
the  power  to  form,  if  they  could,  a  working  ministry,  were  con)* 
pelled  to  resign,  from  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  passed  on 
them,  his  excellency  the  governor-general  sent  for  Mr.  Gralt,  a* 
the  only  man  in  the  house  who  was  likely  to  form  a  government 
Although  he  was  fully  capable  of  doing  so,  yet  he  declined  tbi: 
honor ;  and  Mr.  Cartier,  the  present  premier,  was  called  upon- 
On  the  formation  of  the  present  ministry  of  Messrs.  Cartier  and 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Oalt  accepted  office  as  inspector-general,  a  title  which 
was  soon  after  changed  to  that  of  '^  minister  of  finance.''  In  thL- 
responsible  and  arduous  office  he  succeeded  Mr.  Gayley,  to  who»f 
continuance  in  office  the  whole  country  was  opposed. 

The  policy  of  the  government  was  greatly  strengthened  by  tbf 
action  of  Mr.  Ghdt  towards  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  perfec: 
system  of  finance,  embracing  the  consolidation  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  redemption  of  various  liabilities,  &c.  On  presenting  himselt 
to  his  constituents  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  In  the  course  d 
of  his  celebrated  and  lengthy  address  on  that  occasion,  he  thus  faofr 
estly  and  candidly  concludes  his  exposition  of  his  foture  policy :— j 

"  Gentlemen, — ^The  views  I  now  express   on  the  subject  i 
the   policy  of  the  present  government  are  those  you  know 
have  always  held.     I  have  not  joined  the  administration  frc 
personal  motives,  nor  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle ;  but  honestly  i 
sincerely  in  the  hope  that  my  services  may  be  of  some  small  vali 
to  the  country;  in  securing  that  which  I  have  uniformly  do 
the  remedy  of  existing  political  evils;  the  extension  of  the  powj 
and  influence  of  Canada;  a  sound  commercial  policyj  both  in  tr 
and  finance,  with  a  reform  of  the  various  departments  of 
government,  are  the  objects  you  and  I  alike  seek,  and  whicb  J 
know  the  present  administration  will  do  their  utmost  to  secure."  j 

What  followed  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  Tl 
tariff  which  he  established  was  the  main  prop  which  upheld  tl 
credit  of  the  country ;  and  though  at  first  bitter  complaints  am 
from  the  opposition,  and  vituperation  and  obloquy  were  cast  apt 
its  originator,  the  good  sense  of  the  public  overcame  their  preriol 
opinions,  and  Mr.  Gait  completed  his  triumph  as  he  watched  tl 
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layorable  results  of  his  endeavors.  Mr.  Gait  proceeded  to  England 
to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  pnblio  debt,  and  met  with  com- 
plete success.  The  consolidation  and  Canadian  loan  will  ever 
remain  a  monument  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  his  pre-eminent 
financial  capacity.  In  the  session  of  1860,  appeared  nis  gigantic 
scheme  for  the  bank  of  issue,  which  he  soon  after  withdrew.  Then 
came  his  proposal  ibr  establishing  firee  ports  at  Gasp^  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  accounted  by  many  one  of  the  greatest  boons^  and  most 
expedient;  ever  conferred  on  a  country. 

During  his  short  connection  with  the  finance  and  customs  depart- 
ments, he  has  effected,  in  conjunction  with  its  able  officers,  some  of 
the  greatest  improvements ;  and  has  brought  them  to  an  admirable 
state  of  perfection.  Indeed,  a  person  can  scarcely  now  recognise  in 
those  offices  the  system  of  his  predecessors,  so  great  has  the  change 
been  for  the  better. 

But  to  see  the  nunister  of  finance  to  the  greatest  advantage,  one 
should  hear  him  speak ;  and  a  better  opportunity  cannot  be 
presented  than  when  he  is  about  to  unravel  his  annual  budget, 
fie  is  then  in  his  natural  element.  Although  a  calm  and  steady 
speaker  in  general,  yet,  as  he  proceeds  to  unfold,  one  by  one,  his 
<'  ideas ''  on  the  standing  of  the  country,  and  his  '^  intentions " 
with  reference  to  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  the  policy  of  the 
government  on  certain  points  and  matters,  the  glow  of  triumph 
which  sufiuses  his  features,  and  propels  him  rapidly  along  in  his 
course,  imparts  such  animation  and  fluency  to  his  language,  that  it 
is  quite  a  treat  to  hear  him.  Then  it  is  when  chairs  are  filled, 
galleries  and  seats  crowded  to  suffocation,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  rises  to  an  almost  unsupportable  degree.  Breathless 
silence  prevails;  nothing  is  heard  save  the  one  "voice  of  the 
<'  honorable  member.'^  And  when  any  one  on  the  opposite  side 
ventures  to  interpose  a  question  of  explanation,  or  to  bring  forward 
a  notion  of  his  own,  then  ensues  such  a  castigation  from  the  min- 
ister that  the  querist  or  opponent  quivers  beneath  the  retorts  and 
banterings,  not  only  of  the  ministerial,  but  of  his  own  party. 
Finally,  the  minister  having  answered  everybody,  and  satisfied  all, 
not  detracting  one  word  from  his  original  statement,  closes  his 
speech,  and  receives  the  <^  hurrahs  of  the  house.'' 

In  the  late  general  election  of  I86I,he  was  again  elected  for  Sher- 
brooke,  although  his  opponent  (Mr.  Felton)  had  been  canvassing  the 
town  and  county  for  a  length  of  time  previous;  and  this  reminds  us  of 
bow  much  gratitude  exists  in  the  hearts  of  some  people.  Last  year 
Mr.  Gait  was  infiuential  in  getting  redress  done  to  a  member  of 
this  same  Mr.  Felton's  feunily ;  of  course  we  all  know  it  was  just, 

Jet,  had  not  Mr.  Gait  interceded,  that  justice  mieht  never  have 
een  done,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Felton  would  probably  have  died  in 
disgrace. 
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Hon.  Sib  HENEY  SMITR 

To  know  somethiDg  of  the  early  life  of  the  ex-speaker  of  the 
Commons  of  Canada^of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fought  his 
way  onward  to  success  and  the  high  honors  which  he  enjoys,  and 
how  he  has  brought  his  short  official  life  to  a  successful  issuey  not- 
withstanding his  late  defeat — must^  we  think,  occupy  a  part  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  the  Canadian  people  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  lives. 

Sir  Henry  Smith  is  a  true  born  Englishman ;  and  as  the  clever 
writer  of  the  sketches  of  eminent  Canadians  in  the  CtMnadioM 
News  truly  said : — 

'<  Mr.  Smith  has  every  claim  to  be  called  an  Englishman  ;  for 
he  was  born  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  on  the  day  of  Eng- 
land's tutelar  saint,  April  23, 1812.  For  an  Englishman  to  have 
risen  to  the  position  of  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada  is  no  small  success,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  possessioo 
of  great  individual  energy.  Of  all  the  people  who  go  to  make  up 
the  mixed  nationality  of  a  province  like  Canada,  there  are  none  so 
little  indebted  for  success  to  adventitious  circumstances  as  the 
Englishman  proper.  He  has  none  of  that  clannish  nationality 
which  carries  the  Scotchman  to  success,  and  to  which  the  Irish, 
in  spite  of  their  division  into  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  not  a 
a  little  indebted.  He  must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits ;  and 
if  he  rise  at  all,  he  must  make  his  way  against  the  sort  of  national 
conspiracy  with  which  he  will  find  himself  confi'onted.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  English  population  far  outnumber  the  Scotch ;  but 
they  have  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  was  born  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Romao 
Catholic  Irish  band  together  for  election  purposes:  the  Orange 
Irish — ^and  the  Canadians, — although  they  cannot  always  be  kept 
from  dividing,  constitute  a  formidable  combination ;  and  of  the 
whole  Scotch  population,  at  least  three-fourths  will  vote  for  a 
Scotchman,  whatever  his  politics,  if  there  be  one  among  the  candi- 
dates. The  Englishman  is  thus  an  isolated  being.  He  will  not 
get  a  single  vote  on  national  considerations ;  and  in  this  respect 
his  opponents  are  sure  to  have  the  advantage  over  him.  In  this 
state  of  matters,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  under  what  dis- 
advantages Speaker  Smith  must  have  fought  his  way  to  his  present 
position.' ' 

Sir  Henry  is  a  very  young  man  to  have  risen  to  the  position  which 
he  occupies  at  the  present  moment ;  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, and  not  a  few  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  House 
of  Assembly  during  the  Parliament,  over  which  he  had  the  honor 
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to  preside^  will  oorroborate  what  we  state.  Every  one  will  bear 
testimoDj  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  portly  form  filled 
the  chair — ^his  bearing  and  deportment  being  that  of  a  young 
gentleman — rather  than  the  i&ther  of  a  family ;  though  his  voice, 
which  is  loud  and  ponderous,  and  in  the  days  of  yore,  penetrated 
to  the  ntmost  recesses  of  the  house,  would  evidently  belie  his  age. 
One  could  not  help  recognising  in  him  an  indescribable  something 
that  constitutes  the  gentleman  and  the  possessor  of  influence  and 
power.  But  it  is  not  our  vocation  to  descend  to  eulogium,  border- 
ing on  flattery,  except  when  the  subject  is  absolutely  deserving, 
and  of  so  high  and  generous  a  nature  that  we  can  hardly  find 
common  words  to  express  the  sentiments  that  lie  nearest  our 
heart.  From  Sir  Hennr  we  have  experienced  the  greatest  kind- 
ness ;  wonder  not  then  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  in  speak- 
ing of  his  many  admirable  qualities ;  yet  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  they  really  and  honestly  deserve. 

When  he  was  hardly  eight  years  of  age,  his  family  migrated  to 
Canada ;  and  he  accompanied  them.  He  received  his  education 
first  at  Montreal,  in  a  private  academy,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Workman,  where  he  remained  until  his  father  and  family 
removed  to  Kingston,  Sir  Henry's  foture  home.  Here  he  was 
placed  at  the  royal  grammar  school,  whore  he  completed  his 
studies.  It  was  at  this  school  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  afterwards  his  colleague  in 
ofl&ce,  now  attorney-general,  west.  A  friendship  soon  ripened 
between  the  two  schoolmates,  which  continued  unsevered  ever 
since,  until  the  late  unfortunate  difference  between  them  on 
political  matters.  From  information  at  hand,  we  learn  that  it  was 
his  family's  intention,  and  his  own,  that  he  should  become  a 
Canadian  merchant;  but  how  often  are  our  projects  and  plans  dis- 
solved and  for  our  welfare !  Mr.  Hagerman,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated judge,  met  with  young  Smith  at  his  election  contest  for 
the  county  of  Frontenac ;  the  latter  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Hagerman,  and  worked  hard  and  with  his  usual 
energy  to  secure  his  return,  Mr.  Hagerman  was  grateful,  and 
evinced  it  in  endeavoring  to  promote  his  interests  and  welfare. 
He  advised  Mr.  Smith  not  to  adopt  the  mercantile  career,  but  to 
take  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  oflered  to  take  him  into  his 
oflice  as  a  student,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
Although  young  Smith  and  his  friends  had  already  made  their 
determination  as  to  what  was  to  be  his  profession,  yet  so  tempting 
and  gratifying  an  offer  could  not  be  slighted.  Mr.  Smith  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  from  that  day  his  career  was  a  settled  thing. 
He  became  distinguished  for  his  professional  acquisitions ;  and 
aflerwards,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hagerman  to  the  bench 
went  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  soon  rose  to  rank  and 
honors.    In  1886  he  passed  the  bar ;  in  1846^  just  ten  years  after, 
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he  gained  the  high  legal  distinction  of  Queen^s  ooansel.  Soon 
after  the  union  of  the  proyinces,  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
fine  oonnt^  of  Frontenac^  he  was  strongly  opposed  in  his  candi- 
dature; it  is  true,  but  proved  triumphant,  remaining  so,  until  the 
genend  election  contest  of  1861,  when  he  was  dented  bj  Mr 
Morton,  of  Kingston.  At  every  previous  election  he  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament,  sometimes  with  influential  and  wealthy 
opponents  against  him,  and  many  times  by  acclamation. 

His  success  in  the  house  was  great;  it  was  -equal  to  hi^ 
success  at  the  bar.  The  active  part  which  he  took  in  all 
debates  in  the  former,  his  manner  of  delivery  in  speaking, 
and  the  influence  which  he  wielded  thereby,  and  by  his 
conclusive  arguments,  awakened  all  to  the  conviction  that 
his  rising  talents  must  sooner  or  later  place  him  on  the 
treasury  benches,  and  they  were  not  wrong.  He  entered 
the  MacNab-Morin  administration  as  solicitor-general,  west,  in 
1854,  and  was  doubly  welcomed  by  the  members  of  that  ministry, 
for  they  saw  in  him  a  man  of  talents  and  of  political  energy,  a 
man  that  could  and  would  work,  and  would  prove  a  strong  sap* 
porter.  And  he  did  work  hard  too,  as  everbody  is  aware.  He 
was  '^a  real  worker  and  no  shirker.''  Who  could  help  being 
convulsed  with  laughter  when  they  recollect  the  scenes  in  the 
house  of  those  days — ^he  was  ever  ready  to  do  battie — ^his  pointed  wit 
and  sarcasm  was  hurled  at  any  one  who  dared  to  advance  anything 
against  the  well  being  of  the  administration  of  which  he  was  a 
member !  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Smith  continued  solicitor-general, 
west,  during  successive  administrations ;  among  others  that  of  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Macdonald,  until  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  of  1858,  when  a  speaker  had  to  be  elected,  and  the 
choice  as  one  of  the  most  experienced,  and  one  of  the  most  eflicient 
members  of  the  house,  fell  on  himself.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  that  the  honors  of  the  speakership  never  fell  on  better 
shoulders  than  on  those  of  the  honorable  gentiemen  of  whom  we 
are  writing ;  and  though  the  onerous  duties  appertaining  to  that 
office  are  very  multifarious,  yet  Sir  Henry  surmounted  them,  and 
for  smaller  emoluments  than  what  he  received  in  his  capacity  as 
solicitor-general.  As  speaker  he  was  appointed  in  1859  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  present  the  address 
from  Parliament  to  the  Queen,  inviting  her  Majesty  to  visit  Canada 
and  inaugurate  the  Vietoria  Bridge.  The  successful  issue  of  this 
mission  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  so  generally  and  greatly 
appreciated,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  refer  to  it  again. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  Sir  Henry  displayed  such  wisdom  and 
such  judicious  conduct  that  he  won  the  admiration  of  ail.  He 
was  just  the  man  for  such  a  post.  The  Queen  herself,  while  she 
desired,  through  Sir  Henry,  to  convey  to  her  Canadian  subjects 
her  deep  appreciation  of  their  attachment  to  her  person— expressed 
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regret  that  she  oonld  not  leave  England  for  suoli  a  distant  part 
of  the  empire  at  that  period — Sir  Henry  persevered,  however, 
nniil  he  obtained  the  promise  of  the  home  authorities  to  allow 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  visit  Canada;  henoe  the  visit  of  His 
Royal  Highness.  It  was  thoneht  that  her  Majesty  would 
have  graoiously  oonferred  upon  Mr.  Smith  on  that  oooasion  some 
royal  mark  of  her  personal  appreciation ;  but  the  honor  was  onlv 
delayed.  At  court  Sir  Henry,  as  our  envoy,  was  exceedingly  well 
received,  as  well  as  among  the  nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  Ravelled,  on  this  occasion,  on  the  continent 

On  the  memorable  visit  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British 
throne  to  Canada,  Mr.  Smith,  on  presenting  the  address  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  had  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
Mm  by  the  prince,  who  was  empowered  by  the  Queen  to  do  so  in 
recognition  of  his  services. 

The  officers  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  innumerable  kindnesses  which  they  had  received  from  him 
during  the  time  he  had  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  immediately 
presented  him 'with  an  address,  conmtnlating  him  on  the  high 
honor  which  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  him. 

The  Parliament  having  come  to  an  end,  Sir  Henry  is  no  lon« 
ger  speaker,  nor  is  he  inaeed  even  a  member  of  the  house,  having 
been  defeated  in  the  last  general  election.  As  to  the  political  at- 
titude which  he  assumed,  and  which  led  to  this  resoit,  we  have 
▼ery  little  to  say,  except  to  express  our  deep  regret  at  the  estrange- 
ment which  has  taken  place  between  two  sudi  warm,  social  and 
political  friends  as  Mr.  Macdonald  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ; 
how  it  came  about  we  cannot  say.  That  Sir  Henry  acted  wrong  we 
are  free  to  admit,  still  every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  express 
his  own  opinion,  and  exercise  his  own  judgment,  even  on  a  subject 
of  life  and  death,  how  much  more  then  on  a  mere  political  (question. 
That  he  lacked  tact  and  judgment  in  his  course  b  evident,  or 
how  else  would  he  have  left  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  allied,  with  which  his  interests  were  identified,  and  which 
was  still  in  the  ascendant,  to  join  that  which  is  going  down  further 
and  farther  every  day,  and  is  no  longer  respected,  being  without  even 
Falstaff's  number  of  men  to  constitute  a  troop  or  party  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  a  great  mistake  on  his  part  but  not  without  a  precedent^ 
for  we  witness  every  day,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  ana  other  po- 
litical coteries,  the  very  same  thing  performed)by  men  of  long  stand- 
ing and  high  prestige  ;  but  there  was  no  just  reason  why  certain 
papers  should  indu^  in  such  low,  coarse  and  personal  remarks 
on  the  gentleman  in  question  and  his  family.  Thb  certainly  is 
eontemptible  in  the  extreme,  and  deserves  the  greatest  renrehension. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Henx^  Smith  will  again  obtain  a 
Beat  in  Parliament,  when,  we  hope,  he  will  rectify  vbiB  £abe  step, 
and  appear  himself  again. 
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Hon.  SIDNEY   SMITH, 

PoSTMASTEB-OBinBaAL. 

Thebc  are  some  persons  who  believe  tliat  stateeraft  oonnsiB  of 
a  perpetual  series  of  deeeptions-^that  to  promise,  to  wheedle,  uA 
befool  the  supporters  of  a  goTemment  oomprijies  the  whole  art  of 
statesmanship.  To  this  class,  Mr.  Smith  assuredly  does  not 
belong.  In  conducting  the  business  of  his  dopartmenty  aad  all 
public  afiairs  confided  to  his  care,  his  answers  to  all  inquiriefl  iR 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.  There  is  neither  circumlocution,  reticence, 
nor  a  holding  out  of  false  hopes  in  his  replies.  He  has  a  readj 
habit  of  telling  unpleasant  truths,  when  the  occasion  demands  it 
and  so  far  from  losing  by  this  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  it 
IS  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  conciliating  their  esteem.  He  hu 
preserred,  and  made  more  friends,  even  among  those  whom  he  his 
been  obliged  to  disoblige,  by  his  prompt  and  straightforward  maDoer 
of  doing  it,  than  many  others  who  have  pursued  an  opposite  cooise, 
have  made  in  the  bestowal  of  favors.  He  has  besides  obtained 
what  is  eyen  more  valuable,  the  character  of  uniformly  acting  in 
an  open,  candid,  and  straightforward  manner. 

Mr.  Smith,  like  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  the  gorero- 
ment,  is  a  native  of  CanacUi,  having  first  seen  the  light  at  Port 
Hope— before  the  place  was  called  by  that  name— K>n  the  16th  of 
October,  1828.  His  grandfather,  Elias  Smith,  was  an  United 
Empire  Loyalist,  who  adhered  to  the  British  standard  through  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  emigrated  to  Canadi. 
Mr.  John  David  Smith,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  from 
1824  till  1827.  Mr.  James  Smith,  brother  of  Sidney  Smith,  twice 
represented  Durham,  and  once  Victoria,  in  the  legislature  of  United 
Canada ;  and  another,  Mr.  J.  Shuter  Smith,  contested  the  etft 
riding  of  Durham,  at  the  last  general  election,  and  succeeded  io 
obtaining  his  election,  while  the  postmaster-general  was  defeated, 
for  the  adjoining  constituency,  by  a  narrow  majority. 

The  education  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  commenced  under 
Archdeacon  Bethune,  of  Cobourg,  was  continued  at  the  Home 
district  grammar  school,  and  ended  under  the  care  of  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Short,  of  j^ort  Hope.  Studying  law  in  the  office  cf 
Smith  (his  brother  JoKn  Shuter)  and  Crooks,  he  was  admitted  to 
Hie  bar  in  1844.  The  same  year  he  commenced  practice  in 
Cobourg,  where  he  soon  became  solicitor  to  th§  Commercial  Bank, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  lucrative  business.  His  first  law 
partner  was  his  brother,  J.  Shuter  Smith,  the  partnenship  oontiott- 
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ing  Until  the  latter  wu  appointed  master  of  the  Court  of  Chanoery, 
in  1850.  Three  years  after,  he  took  in  as  a  new  law  partner  Mr* 
John  D.  Armour.  In  1853,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  municipal 
eonnoillor  for  two  plaoes,  the  town  of  Gobourg  and  the  township 
of  Hamilton,  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  election  of 
warden,  or  presiding  officer  of  the  county  couucils,  sometimes 
takes  shape  of  a  political  contest.  Such  was  the  case  in  1853, 
when  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  warden  of  the  united  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  being  reeve  of  the  township  of 
Hamilton.  Before  that  period  no  reformer  had  ever  been  elected 
warden  for  these  united  counties.  In  1854,  Mr.  Smith  contested  the 
west  riding  of  Northumberland  against  D'Arcy  £.  Boulton,  Esq., 
and  was  then  fbrst  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  election  was  the  first  that  occurred  after  Mr.  Hinoks's  bill, 
reforming  the  representation  in  Parliament,  came  into  effect. 
Mr.  Smith  was  twioe  re-elected  for  this  constituency.  In  these  two 
latter  eleclions  he  was  opposed  in  the  first  by  Mr.  Asa  A.  Burobam, 
and  in  the  second  by  a  Mr.  Orimshaw,  and  although  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition,  and  the  thunders 
of  their  press  exerted  against  him  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  any 
previous  occasion,  to  cause  his  defeat,  yet  he  was  triumphantly 
returned,  his  opponent  only  polling  a  small  number  of  votes. 

On  his  first  entry  into  Parliament,  in  1854,  Mr.  Smith  moved 
the  address,  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  He  has 
supported  all  the  liberal  measures,  such  as  the  secularisation  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  since  he  went  into  Parliament.  In  1854,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  so  called  corruption  committee.  Till  1856,  he 
supported  the  coalition,  of  which  Sir  Allan  MaoNab  was  at  the 
head ;  and  then  he  went  into  opposition,  being  dissalisfied  with  the 
coarse  pursued  by  Sir  Allan  in  the  leadership  of  the  government, 
and  when  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  discharge  his  duties 
on  accountof  ill  health.  At  the  olose  of  this  session,  Mr.  Smith  went 
to  Germany  for  his -health,  and  returned  much  improved.  On  the 
second  of  February,  1858,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  which  office  he  has  held  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  during  the  ministerial  crisis, 
in  the  summer  of  1858,  when  he  was  president  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  agriculture.  In  the  session  of  1859,  he  moved  and  car* 
riedan  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to  recommend  the 
Imperial  Parliamoit  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  Canadian  line  of  the 
ocean  steamers.  To  this  address  no  &vorable  response  has  yet 
been  given.  In  connexion  with  Atlantio  mail  arraneements,  Mr. 
Smith  has  covered  himself  with  laurels.  He  recently  succeeded 
in  forming  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Belgium,  for  the  conveyance  of  mail  matters  across  the 
Atlantio  in  the  Canadian  steam  vessels,  and  throii^h  Canada  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway.     In  this  he  has  done  more  for  the 
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benefit  of  Canada  than  any  of  luflpredeoaMotB  in  ofltoe.  Hehasaken 
liimBelf  the  beat  poefcmaater-general  we  eyer  poaaeaBed,  and  that  k 
baa  die  proper  a^bniniatraitiye  ability,  and  is  one  of  the  vety  ben 
and  moat  eftoient  members  of  the  goyeniment.  Tbia  is  na  fiedcm ; 
eyeiy  one  in  Canada  oan  bear  teatimony  to  the  tmih  of  lAat  ve 
aaaert ;  the  dn^  Mr.  toitb  undertook,  in  prooeeding  to  fiiirope, 
was  not  as  an  intereated  party  in  the  Canadian  steamera,  but  as  a 
responsible  minister,  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  hk 
own  department  self-snstaining.  Sueoeeding  to  bis  present  poaitioD 
with  a  heayy  balanee  ap^ainat  mm  in  the  ananal  aeooants  with  lit- 
tle prospect  of  improying  reeeipts  in  the  inland  reyenne,  the  po^ 
master-general  determineii  to  make  the  best  of  what  appeared,  n 
a  measure,  a  hopeless  task.  By  eartailing  the  eoat  of  home  ooa- 
traots,  a  eonsiderable  saying  was  effeoted.  Bat  the  erownin^  aet  d 
Mr.  Smith's  administration  was  the  ooean  postal  seryioe.  To 
show  what  he  had  to  eontend  against  in  his  two  separate  naiaBioK 
to  Europe,  it  is  only  neoessary  to  allnde,  first,  to  the  fireeiing  sort  of 
sympathy  he  reoeiyed  from  Lord  Blgin,  as  English  postmaster-gene- 
ral. The  seoond  and  most  painfhl  disoomagement  whieh  Mr.  6mitk 
met  was  in  the  loss  of  two  of  the  best  of  our  steamers  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  ;  still  our  Canadian  delegate  was  not  to  be 
daunted  ;  he  knew  that  Lord  Elgin  waa  not  altogetiber  omnipotent, 
and  was  far  ftom  being  so  oonsidered  in  Engluid.  The  missioB 
was  proseouted  with  seal  and  with  determination  such  as  we  may 
safely  say  has  no  parallel.  The  details  of  his  scheme  of  oeean  aeryioe, 
Mr.  Smith  was  enabled  to  present  to  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France,  in  a  light  which  at  once  commanded  approyaL  The  le- 
yenue  from  the  first  Canadian  ocean  mail  was  tourteen  shillinga 
After  Mr.  Smith's  arrangement  in  1859,  the  mail  froght  iaelwkd 
some  forl^  bags,  and  by  the  later  arrangements  upwards  of  one 
hundred  bags  was  carried  by  a  aingle  steamer. 

The  practical  result  of  this  is,  that  while  the  ocean  mail  subsidy, 
hi  leM,  was  nominally  increased  from  £50,000ayear  to  £10^000 
there  was  no  actual  increase  of  expenditure  inyoWed.  Mr.  Smitii's 
arrangements,  in  other  words,  brought  for  the  first  year  of  their 
operation  upwards  of  $200,000  into  the  ezohequw. 

If  to  this  wo  add,  that  the  annual  balance  of  £40,000  which  ap- 
peared  against  the  post  office  department  when  Mr.  Smith  aasomed 
the  reins  has  disi^pearsd,  we  Imye  said  enough,  we  tmat,  to  show 
tiiat  there  is  fiiar  room  for  eongratulationin  posscasiagstteh  an  able 
minister. 

The  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  in  his  last  anaual 
report,  thus  speaks  of  the  bst  pari  of  the  arrangements  thus  effected 
by  Mr.  Smith  :— 

<^  Additional  armies  to  the  United  States  and  French  postal 
conyention  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1857,  haye  been  nintnaUy  agreed 
upon,  establishing  new  exchanging  offioiss,  on  the  side  of  tike  United 
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StitMy  It  IVMrtkad,  IMroit  aad  (Motm  resfeeArAjf  uid  cat  Ae 
tide  of  Fnnoe,  at  Psrisy  aad  prondiDg  for  an  eKehange  of  mails  by 
the  Canadian  packets  plying  between  Liyerpool  and  Portkad,  or 
between  Idveqiool  and  Biyi^re  da  Loup ;  a  wpj  of  these  artieks 
accompanies  this  nport.  Additional  artieleB  to  the  postal  oonyen- 
tioo  with  Pmana,  of  the  same  duuraeter,  haye  also  been  agreed 
upon  with  the  ^neral  poet  office  at  Berlini  establishing,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States^  new  oftces  of  exchange  at  Portland, 
Detroit  and  Chicago  respeetiyely,  to  exehange  olMed  mails  wilii 
Aachen  (Aiz-larChapelle),  through  Sngland,  by  means  of  the 
Canadian  line  of  mail  padLets,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this 
report  These  arrangements  have  greatly  expedited  the  transmit 
non  of  Boropean  eorrespondence  to  and  from  the  western  states, 
and  giye  entire  satisfaction  to  that  portion  of  the  eonntrf  .'^ 

In  the  session  for  1860,  Mr.  Smith  brought  forward  a 
messure  for  increasing  the  subsidy  to  the  Canadian  line  of 
steamers  to  £104,000,  about  double  the  preyious  amount — ^the 
contract  to  run  till  1867.  The  additional  postage  earned  by  the 
anangements  he  had  recently  made,  enabled  him  to  do  this  without 
imposing  any  considerable  burden  upon  the  Canadian  reyenue; 
indeed,  he  bad  placed  the  department  under  his  control  in  a  self- 
Bostaining  position — an  assertion  Imrdly  to  be  credited,  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  enormous  d<d[>t  we  had 
been  paying  Great  Britain  for  our  ocean  postal  accommodation,  and 
what  benefits  the  country  enjoys  :  not  a  village  or  country  hamlet, 
on  the  steamboat  routes  and  railway  lines,  but  reeeiyes  its  daily 
nuul ;  while  others,  more  remote — ^perhaps  buried  in  the  wilderness 
^reoeiye  them  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  week.  What  a  change 
in  a  few  years. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Smith  settled  that  much-yexed  question :  the 
abolition  of  sabbath  labor  in  the  post  offices  in  Upper  Canada. 
His  settlement  of  it  has  'been  receiyed,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  with  satisfoction,  which  is  the  more  surprising,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  nearly  ten  years  preyiously  eyeiy  effort  by 
Parliament  to  legislate  upon  the  question  proyed  abortiye. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  Mumey,  member  <tf  the  upper  house, 
died  a  short  time  after  the  postmaster-general's  defeat  in  North- 
umberland, which  occasioned  a  yaoancy  for  the  laige  diyision  of 
Trent  Mr.  Smith,  althoi^  eomparatiyely  a  stranger  in  the 
division,  imanediate^  eommenged  his  canyass  through  ^e  counties 
of  Peterborough,  North  Hastings  and  Lennox,  composing  the 
diyision,  and  a£ber  a  seyere  struggle,  in  which  he  had  anmed 
against  him,  all  the  leading  stavs  of  the  opposition,  succeeded  in 
defeatbg,  by  a  large  majorily,  Mr.  Bills  Flint,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  men  in  the  proyince.  His  election  was 
deemed  a  great  tiiumj^by  his  paa^,  and  was  hailed  with  delight; 
pnblie  dinners  were  giyen  hmiy  mh  at  Peterborough  and  Niq[MUMe, 
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the  former  aUjnded  by  the  largest  niiniber  of  pexsoiiB  thai  eus 
met  at  a  social  gathering  io  the  proyincey  in  a  building  arected 
specially  for  the  occasion. 

We  have  in  another  portion  of  this  notice  spoken  of  Mr.  Smith's 
aoalities  as  a  public  man.  In  private  life,  he  is  not  much  changed; 
nreed  from  the  official  dignity  of  his  profession  (although  alwajs 
courteous  and  generous  in  thai),  he  is  the  affitble  and  aooompliahed 
Canadian  gentleman,  one  whom  we  can  call  our  own  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  with  an  open  and  generous  nature  worthy  of  tbe 
warm-hearted  people  from  whom  he  is  descended ;  to  him,  one  man 
stands  in  the  same  ligbt  as  another,  no  matter  what  hia  coat, 
creed  or  party  be.  He  is  ardent  in  his  attachments,  and  would 
support  his  party  to  the  last,  although  this  may  be  disavowed  by 
some,  on  account  of  the  course  he  took  in  leaving  the  reform  raab 
for  the  coalition ;  yet,  he  has  given  a  satis&otoiy  explanation  of 
that,  and,  no  one  will  dispute,  a  correct  one,  and  has  since  proven 
what  we  assert.  His  model  is  his  leader,  whom  he  justly  oonaiden 
one  of  the  greatest  men  the  country  has  ever  poasessed ;  and  io 
taking  Mr.  tf.  A.  Macdonaid  as  his  model,  we  are  sure  no  man  can 
ever  do  wrong.  Yet  Mr.  Smith  does  not  remain  in  the  govemmeat 
for  his  support,  but  rather  for  his  great  abilities  and  talents  as  a 
minister;  and  this  was  exemplified  lately  on  his  defeat,  when 
dozens  were  running  after  the  office  but  could  not  obtain  it,  for 
neither  the  government  nor  the  country  could  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  one  who  has  given  such  unquestionable  evidence  of  ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

Mr.  Smith  married  a  Miss  Bennet^  in  1854,  and  is  the  fatiier  of 
several  children. 


HoK.  MALCOLM  CAMERON,  M.L.C. 

Th£  biography  of  .this  gentleman  would  fill  an  interesting  volume. 
The  history  of  his  career  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  we 
exceedingly  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  record,  but  such  as  we  are  enabled  to  present  from  the  mate- 
rials at  our  disposal  will,  we  believe,  repay  the  perusal.  He  is  tbe 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Angus  Cameron,  hospital  sergeant  of  a  Cana- 
dian regiment,  a  person  so  valuable  in  his  position,  that  he  never 
could  get  promoted,  while  many  inferior  men  in  the  same  regiment, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  obtained  commiaaioDfl- 
Malcolm  Cameron  was  bom  on  the  2&th  of  April;  1808,  and  on  the 
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disbandment  of  his  Mher's  Tegiment,  in  1816,  went  with  his 
parents  into  the  settlement  at  Perth,  in  the  Ottawa  district,  where 
they  for  some  time  kept  a  house  of  entertainment ;  and  so  amiable 
and  kind  were  the  old  conple,  that  they  endeared  themselyee  to  all 
in  the  place,  and  are  remembered  with  kindness  by  the  old  settlers 
to  this  day.     At  this  place  Malcolm  remained  undl  he  was  tweWe 
years  of  age,  when  he  went  on  to  a  farm  and  kept  the  ferry  at  the 
Missisnppi  river,  ten  miles  back  of  the  settlement,  and  there  the 
future  minister  in  1820-1,  became  acquainted  with  seyeral  emi- 
grants from  Scotland,  some  of  the  old  radicals  of  1819,  an  entirely 
new  class  of  minds  £rom  the  gay,  reckless  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
bad  hitiierto  been  associated.     What  with  talking  and  reading 
among  these  he,  in  a  short  time  imbibed  their  extreme  ideas  and 
notions ;  and  consequently,  at  an  early  period,  he  received  the 
name  of ''  radical,^'  which  he  has  ever  since  consistently  maintained. 
On  his  Other's  death,  in  1822,  he  was  offered  a  situation  in  a  store 
at  Laprarie,  whither  he  went  in  1828 ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long. 
His  master  was  cruel,  harsh  and  tyrannising ;  and,  as  the  young 
radical  would  not  stand  abuse,  or  be  domineered  over,  he  on  the 
9th  March,  1824,  left  his  employment,  and  walked  nine  miles 
(having  both  his  cheeks  frosen  on  the  way) ;  and  hired  himself  to 
Martins,  in  the  Hay-market,  Montreal,  as  a  stable  boy,  so  to  honestly 
earn  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  sta^e  fare  to  Upper  Canada.     His 
mother  had  removed  into  town,  and  there  kept  a  boarding  house. 
Young  Malcolm  went  to  the  district  school  that  winter,  and  studied 
assiduously,  in  order  to  become  useful,  and  to  make  something  of 
himself ;  and  in  the  spring,  had  the  salisfaction  of  receiving  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  in  the  brewery  and  distillery  of  the  Honorable 
A.  Graham,  as  the  result  of  said   learning.     And  here  it  is  right 
we  should  remark  that,  although  his  parents  had  kept  a  tavern  and 
sold  liquor  in  great  quantities,  neither  of  them  could  be  accused  of 
being  themselves  drinkers,  and  so  with  Malcolm.     His  mother  had 
always  cautioned  and  guarded  him  against  intoxicating  drink,  and 
ever  zealously  prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  within  her  juris- 
diction ;  and  her  success  may  be  estimated,  when  we  see  in  him 
at  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  stanch  supporters 
and  champions  of  the  temperance  cause.     Hence,  although   em- 
ployed in  a  place  where  he  was  subjected  to  every  temptation  that 
can  be  set  before  a  mortal,  he  remained  firm,  and  passed  through 
the  ordeal  with  safety,  remaining  in  his  employment  four  yearS; 
during  which   period  he  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  study- 
ing.   Almost  the  first  money  which  he  earned  he  sent  to  England, 
to  purchase  Hume,  Smollet,  and  Doyd.     He  perused  nearly  every 
novel  and  romance  in  the  place ;  and  attributes  to  them  any  refine- 
ment in  his  character  that  he  may  possess.     In  1828,  he  went  into 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  a  connection,  which  from  some 
difference  that  arose,  did  not  last  long.    He  went  to  Scotland, 
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when  ia  biiBiiM68(18S8)y  pvolMied  lai^Iyy  tnd  married  lik  oomb^ 
a  MiM  McGregor,  of  Glasi^w.  Three  yean  after  he  was  retained 
to  Parliament  for  hia  native  oountyi  Lanark^  in  opposition  to  Sit 
F.B.  Head's  goyemment;  andtookanaotifepartinthea&ifsof  iJus 
time,  condnoing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  onion  of  the  proTineet  in 
1840.  He  supported  Lord  Sydenham,  and  was  a  great  iwrorite  of 
that  able  nobleman.  He  was  offered  the  offiee  of  inspeotor-^neni 
by  him,  but  declined,  and  first  eame  into  office  under  Sir  Chazks 
Bagot  as  inspector  of  the  reyenne,  and  in  that  capacity  effeeted  maeh 
improvement  in  the  custom  hoosea  of  the  day.  Since  then  he  his 
been  commissioner  of  public  works,  minister  of  agriculture,  president 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  postmaster-general.  Ho  has  been 
twenty-six  years  in  Parliament,  having  been  elected  ten  timea  foi 
different  counties,  Lanark,  Kent,  Lambton,  and  Huron.  Nor  ms 
he  ever  defeated  but  once.  In  1860,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council.^  He  is  now  fifty-three  yeara  of  age,  and  h 
as  active  and  energetic  as  ever.  His  services  in  the  oaase  of 
temperance  can  hardly  ever  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 


G.  W.  WICKSTEED,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  in  England,  and  after  a  classical  edo* 
cation  partly  at  the  the  public  schools  of  his  native  country,  came 
to  Canada  in  1821,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Fletcher.  Ete  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1828,  he  became  assistant  Uir- 
clerk  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  an  office  he  held  until  the  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  simihr 
office  in  the  Special  Council.  In  1841,  at  the  beginnine  of  the  first 
session  after  the  union,  he  was  appointed,  on  motion  of  that  veaer- 
able  natriot,  the  late  Honorable  John  Neilson,  law  clerk  of  tbe 
Ledslative  Assembly  of  united  Canada,  which  highly  responsible 
and  important  office  he  has  held  to  the  present  day.  In  1842,  io 
conjunction  with  the  Honorable  Hugues  Heney  and  Alexander 
Buchanan,  Esquire,  Q.C.,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
revising  the  statutes  of  Lower  Canada  up  to  the  time  of  the  onioo. 
Mr.  Heney  having  died,  the  work  was  completed  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  the  public  statute  law  then  in  force,  whicb 
had  been  scattered  over  a  great  number  of  volumes,  ftt>m  the  time 
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of  the  eon<|i&e8t  up  to  1841^  was  asoertained  and  oolleoted  into  one 
moderate  sixed  ootavo  volame,  a  work  of  sreat  labor,  reaponaibility 
ftnd  usefiilnesB.  No  one  haa  ever  found  ntult  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  performed.  In  1853,  Mr.  Wicksteed,  in  eon- 
sideration  of  previous  public  services  rendered  in  his  official  oapa- 
sitj,  and  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  then  recent  settlement 
of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure  in 
Lower  Canada,  was  appointed  by  Lord  Elgin  to  be  a  Queen's 
x^unsel.  In  1856^  he  was  named  one  of  the  eommlBsioners  for 
revising  and  consolidating  the  statutes  of  Lower  Oanada,  and  of 
bhoae  common  to  the  whole  province  of  Canada,  a  work  which  has 
now  been  completed  and  published.  The  joint  commissioners 
baviug  made  a  preliminary  report  and  draft,  the  final  printing  and 
editing  of  the  work  was  performed  b^  the  late  Sir  James  Macaulav 
stnd  Mr.  Wicksteed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Oovernor-in-Council. 
rhis  work  has  now  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  has  been  found  to  be  eminently  useful,  supersedinff 
as  it  does,  in  conjunction  with  the  Upper  Canada  volume,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  all  the  previous  statute  law  of  the  province. 
Mr.  Wicksteed  has  virtually  now  held  the  same  office  in  the  par- 
liaments of  Lower  Canada  and  Canada  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
during  that  time,  we  believe  all  the  acts  have  been  revised  and 
superintended  by  him,  in  passing  through  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly; and  a  verv  large  number  of  those  of  a  general  character, 
have  been  originally  prepared  by  him.  There  is  but  one  opinioii 
of  his  fitness  for,  and  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  discharged  his  office;  for  the  due  performance  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  apart  from  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it 

' " '       na 


exists,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  legislation  and 
government,  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  inventive  power, 
general  information,  command  of  accurate  language,  and  good 
scholarship,  are  indispensable. 


Hon.  CHARLES  ALLETN, 

Fbovinoial  Sxcbstabt. 

Tbs  subject  of  this  notice,  whose  career  in  Canada  has  certainly 
been  very  successful,  is  the  son  of  Commander  AUeyn,  B,K.,  a  notice 
of  whom  aopears  in  this  work.  He  is  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  celebrated  Edward  AUeyn,  whO;  in  his  day,  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  actor  on  the  London  boards,  and  became  the 
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founder  of  '^  Dnlwioh  oolle^/'  or  rather,  as  lie  himself  cM 
it,  « the  (College  of  God'a  Gift/'  in  Surry.  Edward  Alleyn  « 
himself  the  first  master  of  it ;  he  died  in  1626,  and  was  buried  inthi 
chapel  of  the  colleg;e.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ehanc- 
ters  of  the  day.  The  family  of  Alleyn  can  trace  its  lineal  descait 
back  through  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

Charles,  the  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  was  ben 
at  Mynxs  Wood,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  September. 
1817.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Fermoy  school,  founded  by  tbr 
late  Dr.  Hincks,  father  of  Honorable  Francis  Hincks,  the  prefect 
successful  colonial  governor,  and  also  at  Clongowes  college,  io  the 
county  of  Kildare,  where  he  was  generally  successfnl,  and  wu 
considered  in  some  respects  very  clever. 

In  1834,  in  conjunction  with  his  family,  he  emigrated  to  CsBidi 
and  settled  at  Quebec,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  bead- 
quarters.  He  studied  law  under  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  tk 
legal  profession  in  the  ;lower  province.  In  1840  he  was  called  v^ 
the  bar,  and  practiced  at  it  until  his  accession  to  the  cabinet  Bt 
mingled  in  municipal  politics  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  mi 
elected,  in  1854,  to  tne  mayoralty  of  Quebec,  which  might  almoet  be 
considc  red  as  his  native  city,  seeing  that  he  has  resided  there  fros 
boyhood.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  Parliameot,  i: 
conjunction  with  the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Chabot,  the  coa- 
mipsioner  of  public  works,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blanchet,  fci 
the  same  ancient  and  time-honored  city ;  and  he  has  continued  ti 
be  one  of  its  representatives  ever  since. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Alleyn  was  appointed  Queen's  counsel,  and  wu 
called  to  the  Executive  Council  as  commissioner  of  public  worb,  io 
the  government  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Macdonald.  He  vis 
appointed  to  this  office  in  preference  to  many  aspirants,  and  with- 
out advantages  which  others  possess  to  elevate  themselves.  Mr 
Alleyn  entered  the  government  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
<<  filling  a  place,''  or  as  a  political  acauisition,  (though  he  is  so  ia 
one  sense  of  the  word)  for  he  brought  nothing  with  him  bat  1)L< 
own  talents  and  abilities ;  and  he  will  take  nothing  out  wheoerer 
it  pleases  him  to  leave,  save  the  reputation  of  being  an  hoDest, 
upright,  hard  working  member  of  the  government,  who  does  not 
shrink  from  doing  his  duty  both  to  the  governmenty  his  coiuti- 
tuents  and  himself 

When  M.  Cartier  formed  his  administration  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Alleyn  was  transferred  from  the  board  of 
works  to  the  provincial  secretary's  department,  where  he  ^ 
remains. 

Mr.  Alleyn  is  a  fair  speaker,  possessing  the  richness  as  well  as 
the  perspicuity  and  clearness  of  his  countrymen,  Sheridan,  Bur^^) 
or  Grattan;  or,  in  our  own  land,  of  an  Aylwin.  He  is,  however, 
less  forward  in  addressing  the  house  than  those  profound  oratorS; 
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wlio  Were  wont  to  move  the  thunders  of  Parliament  by  the  power 
of  their  eloquence  and  elocution. 

Mr.  Alleyn  \b  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor,  and  would  not  stoop  to 
do  a  degrading  act,  as  was  nobly  eyinoed  on  a  late  occasion.  When 
the  Quebec  election  committee  declared  against  him,  he  imme- 
diately sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  governor-general  (happily 
not  accepted),  preferring  to  go  back  to  humble  citizenship  rather 
than  remain  a  member  of  a  government  when  he  entertained  doubts 
whether  he  had  proper  claims  to  be  such. 

He  married,  in  1849,  Miss  Aubert  De  Oaspe^  daughter  of  P. 
Aubert  De  Gaspe,  Esquire,  surgeon  of  St.  John  Port  Joli,  C.  E., 
by  whom  he  has  issue  several  children. 


LIEUT.^ENERAL  Sm  WM.  EYRE,  K.C.B. 

This  gallant  soldier  well  known  to  most  of  our  Canadian  readera 
from  his  brief  connection  with  this  country  from  1856  to  1858  ; 
firstly,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces ;  and  secondly  as  admi- 
nistrator of  the  government  in  1857,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Eyre,  K.C.B.,  by  the  third  daughter  of 
Sir  G-aorge  Cooke,  Baronet,  of  Wheatley,  and  was  bom  at  Hatfield, 
ta  the  year  1805.  He  entered  the  army  in  1823,  and  after  serving 
ia  the  73rd  B.egiment  in  thb  province  (during  which  time  we 
believe  he  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  one  of  the  lieutenant-governors 
of  Upper  Canada)  he  proceeded  with  that  gallant  corps  to  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  and  while  there  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
both  the  Canre  wars  as  lieutenant-colonel.  In  acknowledgment  of 
bis  eminent  services  in  the  last  and  previous  war,  he  was  made  a 
companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
(^oloael,  and  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen.  On  the 
military  force  being  sent  out  to  the  east  in  the  Crimean  war,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the  army,  which 
be  ultimately  commanded,  with  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of 
lieateoant-general.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  and 
[nkerman,  commanded  the  troops  in  the  trenches  during  the  latter 
[>attle,  and  remained  in  the  Crimea  until  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  and  clasps.  For  these  services 
[le  was  in  1855,  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  was  made  a  commander  of  the  Lesion  of  Honor,  a  knight 
>f  the  imperial  order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  second  clasS;  and  was 
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among  the  general  offioerB  of  the  anny  who  reoelyed  the  SardiniM 
war  medal.  After  hia  retnm  home  in  June,  1856^  he  was  selected 
hy  the  oommander-in-ohief  to  oommand  the  troops  in  Canada,  a&ii 
wnilat  here^  on  Sir  Bdmnnd  W.  Head  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to 
proceed  to  Enrope,  administered  our  government.  All  will  readily 
testify  to  the  great  abilities  which  he  dbplayed  in  these  capacities, 
and  to  his  general  gentiemanlike  condnct,  u^bility  and  coorteoii^- 
ness  of  manners  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  conta;?! 
with  him  during  his  short  connection  with  Canada.  Ill  health, 
which  shewed  its  symptoms  in  a  most  alarming  oharactery  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  command^  and  to  relinomish  a  post,  tiie  duties  of 
which  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  to  Aiml.  ^  He  returned  to  £ng- 
land,  but  change  of  climate  was  of  no  availi  his  disease  rapidlj 
gained  upon  him,  and  his  death  took  place  during  the  year  1859, 
causing  a  deep  and  general  regret  He  was  one  of  the  field  ofr 
cers  in  the  receipt  of  rewards  for  distinguished  and  meritorious 
seryices.  He  married^  in  1841,  Miss  Bridgeman  Simpeon,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Honorable  John  Bridgeman  Simpson^  bj 
whom  we  belieye  he  left  no  issue. 


Right  Rev.  FRANCIS  FULFORD,  D.D., 

Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Canada. 

This  distingubhed  and  learned  prelate,  so  justiy  celebrated  for 
his  goodness  and  piety  of  heart,  holds  the  high  position  of  head  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada.  Dr.  Fulford  is  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Baldwin  Fulford,  Esquire,  of  Great  Fulford,  Devon,  bj 
the  eldest  dai^hter  of  the  late  William  Adams^  £aa^M.P.,  of 
Bowden,  near  ^tness.  The  family  is  descended  from  William  de 
Fulford,  who  held  Fulford,  temp.,  Kichard  I.  The  right  reverend 
prelate  was  born  at  Sidmouth,  1803,  and  married  in  1880,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Andrew  Berkeley  Drummond,  Esquire,  of 
Cadlands,  Hants,  grand-daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Egmoni.  H^ 
was  educated  at  Tiverton  grammar  school,  and  subseqneaUj 
entered  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1824,  and  was  elected  a  fellow,  in  June,  1825 ;  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1850:  was  rector  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  from  1832  to 
1842 ;  rector  of  Croydon,  Cambridgeshire,  from  1842  to  1845 ;  was 
minister  of  Cunson  chapel>  in  the  parish  of  St.  Qeorge's,  Hanover 


aiuure,  London,  from  1845  till  bis  oonaeorttion  in  I860;  he  inu 
10  chaplain  to  the  Dnchefls  of  Oiouoester ;  and  has  published 
sermons,  and  a  work  on  "  The  Progre$9  of  the  ReformcUion" 

In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  royal  letters  patent  <'  metropo- 
litan bishop  of  this  province/'  and  ss  saoh,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
church  in  Canada.  His  lordship  is  regarded  as  a  bright  ornament 
of  the  church,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  language  is  elegant 
and  his  reasoning  logical,  without  any  affectation  or  pedantry. 
Since  he  has  been  connected  with  this  country,  he  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  advancement  and  peace  of  the  church,  is  popular 
wiUi  all  denominations,  and  has  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact.  His  services  towards  science  and  art 
have  been  extremely  valuable,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation ;  so 
much  so  indeed  thadt  he  has  been  elected  on  several  occasions  to 
high  offices  in  some  of  our  best  institutions. 


Hon.  JOHN  ROSE,  M.P.P. 

This  gentleman  is  a  Scotchman  by  birtii,  having  been  born  in 
Aberdeenshire,  in  the  year  1820,  and  consequentiy  is  now  in  his 
forU-first  year,  a  comparatively  early  age  for  a  man  to  attain  the 
high  political  standing  which  he  enjoys.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  King's  college,  Aberdeen ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  father  and  fiimily,  emimted  to  Canada ;  but  wealth 
and  distinction  are  not  attained  in  Canada  without  industry  and 
assiduity,  and  young  Boee  was  not  an  exception  to  tiiis  rule ;  he 
labored  manfully  in  those  days,  and  being  possessed  of  great  energy 
he  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  impeded  his  path  in  a  new 
eonntry.  It  is  said  that  in  hb  younger  days  he  performed  tiie  usefiil 
duties  of  a  tutor,  and  we  know  that  he  was  lately  commissioner  of 
public  works ;  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  energy, 
and  abilities.  He  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Bastem  Town- 
ships, and  then  went  to  Montreal  to  study  law  )  he  was  called  to 
ihe  bar  of  Lower  Canada  (Montreal  district)  in  1842,  and  pes- 
aeasing  as  he  does,  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  being  a  good 
speaker  and  debater,  with  a  good  delivery  and  a  tall  commanding 
figure,  he  impresses  upon  his  hearers  the  full  importance  of  the 
subject  which  he  discusses ;  that  he  soon  succeeded  in  his  profes- 
sion and  eventually  acquired  the  largest  practice  at  the  bar  in 
the  meroantile  capual  of  Canada  is  an  admtUed  fiust.    He  became 
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Bolioitor  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  GompaDj  and  several  oilier  colA]tf' 
nies  and  .institutions ;  lie  was  made  a  Queen's  counsel  in  1847. 
and  did  a  good  deal  of  the  government  work  in  the  courts. 
Always  taking  a  part  on  the  loyal  side  in  public  affairs,  Mr. 
Rose  soon  became  a  politician^  and  was  often  desired  to  enter 
Parliament;  but  to  such  alluring  offers  he  long  continued  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear,  though  assured  of  office  in  some  of  the  governments  of 
the  day ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  general  election  of  1857  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  run  for  any  constituency  ;  this  was  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  solicitor-generalship  in  the  Macdonald-Gartier  admin- 
istration. In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Cartier,  (the  leader  of  the 
Lower  Canada  section  of  the  government^)  and  Stames,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  citizen  of  Montreal,  he  contested  the  honor  of  re- 
presenting that  city  against  Messrs.  Dorion,  Holton  and  McOee, 
who  ran  on  the  opposition  ticket.  Of  the  ministerialists,  Mr.  Koae 
was  the  only  successful  candidate,  the  others  were  elected  for 
other  constituencies.  Mr.  Bose  continued  as  solicitor-general, 
east,  passing  through  the  nominal  appointment  of  receiver-general 
on  6th  August,  until  December,  1858,  when,  on  the  resignation  of 
M.  Sicotte,  he  accepted  the  more  responsible  office  of  commifisioner 
of  public  works ;  this  position  he  held  until  the  general  election 
of  1861,  when,  '^  for  certain  private  reasons,"  he  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  administration,  and  after  beiog  again  retomed 
for  Montreal,  left  for  a  tour  in  Europe.  During  the  time  he  held 
the  commissionership  of  public  works  he  effected  many  improve- 
ments in  that  department ;  and  it  was  very  truly  said  that  do  one 
had  ever  performed  the  work  of  that  arduous  department  with 
greater  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  that  more  was  done  for  Mon- 
treal and  that  vicinity  than  for  any  other  place  ;  nor  did  any  chief 
commissioner  ever  act  with  more  integrity  and  honor  than  he. 
The  value  of  his  services  and  the  superiority  of  his  character  were 
more  especially  evident  during  the  visit  of  H.  R.  H,  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  He  took  upon  himself  the  main  arrangements  of  the 
tour,  and  elicited  the  grateful  commendations  of  the  royal  party,  and 
the  united  praises  of  the  British,  American  and  Canadian  press. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  Times  special  correspondent,  speaks  of  him  in 
the  following  terms,  which  we  think  but  right  to  reproduce  : — 

*'  To  the  Honorable  John  Rose,  the  chief  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works  in  Canada,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  organising,  arrang- 
ing and  perfecting  every  single  detail  connected  with  the  progress. 
This  scarcely  sounds  very  much,  but  when  the  reader  recoUects 
that  the  royal  party,  with  their  suite  and  attendants,  with  guards 
of  honor,  police  and  couriers,  averaged  from  250  to  300  persons, 
that  either  by  rail,  by  horses,  steamers,  carriages  or  canoes,  they 
travelled  on  the  average  more  than  100  miles  a  day  through  a  nev 
and  often  a  wild  country ;  that  every  single  stage  was  kept  to  the 
very  hour,  and  that  even  the  most  trifling  contre-^emps  did  not  occur 
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on  the  whole  route ;  this  result,  considering  that  all  the  matSrtel 
for  the  royal  guest  and  household,  such  as  plate,  linen  and  glass, 
had  to  be  forwarded  always  in  advance  from  day  to  day  that  it  was 
always  ready,  even  at  the  most  remote  points,  and  that  throughout 
not  one  single  article  was  lost  or  mislaid — speaks  well  for  Mr. 
Hose's  arrangements.  *  •  *  *  * 

"  With  the  untiring  exertions  of  his  staff,  every  member  of  which 
Mr.  Hose  superintended  and  looked  after  himself  each  morning 
and  each  night,  and  aided  by  the  kindness  and  ready  help  of 
General  Bruce,  the  whole  tour  through  Canada  had  been  made. 
Where  has  there  ever  been  one  more  enthusiastic,  even  more 
triumphant,  or  better  organized  in  all  its  branches  from  stationing 
carriages  in  back  woods  to  relays  of  canoes  up  rapids,  from  relays 
of  horses  to  the  banks  of  lakes,  and  from  the  banks  of  lakes  to 
railways,  and  so  on  to  towns  ?  At  every  single  town,  village  or 
shanty-station,  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  enabled  to  arrive 
with  as  much  punctuality  as  if  he  had  not  travelled  some  5000 
miles  to  keep  his  appointment,  and  with  as  little  apparent  hurry 
and  confusion  as  if  he  had  only  one  such  appointment  and  not  twenty 
to  keep  each  day.  The  more  one  saw  of  the  country  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  travelling  through  it  by  the  late  royal  route,  the  more 
a.<<toni8hing  did  it  appear  that  Mr.  Rose,  even  with  all  his  able 
staff,  should  have  managed  so  well,  and  been  able  to  keep  the  royal 
word  as  strictly  with  little  wayside  villages  as  with  the  largest 
cities  which  gave  his  Royal  Highness  so  grand  and  so  hearty  a  re- 
ception ;  even  the  obstinate  inhospitality  of  the  Kingston  men 
made  no  alteration,  and  the  royal  programme  through  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  kept  almost  to  the  very  minute.       *        *        * 

''  There  was  great  shaking  of  hands  as  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  all  the  suite  took  a  kindly  leave  of  Mr. 
Rose,  whose  arduous  labors  terminated  with  the  last  state  visit  to 
the  last  Canadian  city.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that 
the  royal  party  bade  adieu  to  one  who  had  so  ably  and  so  gucccss- 
fixlly  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  their  tour  throughout." 


Hon.  J.  PATTON,  LL.D.,  M.L.C. 

Honorable  James  Patton  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  was 
born  at  Prescott,  C.  W.,  on  the  10th  June,  1824.  He  is  the 
fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Patton,  Esq.,  major 
H.  M.  45th  Regiment;  and  formerly  of  St.  Andrew's^  Fifeshire. 
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Major  Patton  served  nnder  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tluroi^lioitt 
the  greater  part  of  the  Penimnilar  war.  The  eldest  son  is  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Patton,  rector  of  Cornwall,  G.  W.,  and  mnl 
dean.  At  an  early  age  he  attended  Upper  Canada  college, 
and  passed  through  the  prescribed  oourses  in  that  institation.  In 
1840  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  Honorable 
J.  Hillyard  Cameron,  Q.  C.  In  1843,  at  the  opening  of  King's 
college,  (now  the  university  of  Toronto),  Mr.  Patton  was  enroUed 
as  a  matriculant,  and  pursued  his  university  studies,  at  the  same 
time  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  a  senior  clerk  in  an  office 
which  ranked  among  ^the  first  in  the  province.  In  June,  1845, 
he  was  admitted  an  attorney,  and  in  Michaelmas  term,  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1847,  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  On  being  admitted  an  attornev,  Mr.  Patton  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Barrie,  the  countv  town  of  Simooe. 

The  passage  of  the  rebellion  losses  bill,  in  1849,  first  drew  Mr. 
Patton  into  public  life,  and  from  that  period  he  has  taken  a  promi- 
neDt  part  in  the  political  contests  in  Simcoe.  In  1852,  there  being 
no  conservative  journal  in  the  county,  Mr.  Patton  started  the 
Barrie  fferaldj  and  for  more  than  two  years  held  the  editorial 
reins.  In  1852,  he  published  the  Ccauzdian  Cansiahles  Asxuiantj 
a  useful  pamphlet,  founded  upon  a  very  able  charge  by  Judge 
Gowan  to  the  grand  jury  of  Simcoe.  In  1855,  in  connection  with 
other  legal  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Hewitt  Bernard, 
now  chief  clerk  of  the  crown  law  department,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Upper  Canada  Law  Journal,  a  work  highly 
prised  by  the  profession,  and  which  is  now  ably  edited  by  Messrs. 
W.  D.  Ardagh,  R.  A.  Harrison,  and  others. 

Mr.  Patton,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  become  a  candidate  ibr 
parliamentary  honors  in  Simcoe  and  Grey,  invariably  declined,  but  in 
'  1856,  when  the  Legislative  Council  became  an  elective  body,  he  was 
brought  forward  for  the  Saugeen  division,  (counties  of  Bruce, 
Grey,  and  North  Simcoe),  and  after  a  severe  contest  with  Messrs. 
Beaty  and  McMurrioh,  was  elected.  His  success  was  the  more 
marked  from  the  fact  that  he  was  barely  over  the  required  ase, 
(thirty,)  and  from  havine  had  arrayed  against  him  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  Leader  and  Globe  newspapers. 

In  1856,  on  the  formation  of  the  Toronto  University  Association, 
he  was  elected  president^  and  the  following  ^ear  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  senate.  He  has  always  evinced  a  warm  interest 
in  university  and  educational  matters,  and  in  Parliament  he  has 
introduced  several  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  and 
for  elevating  the  status  of  the  leeal  profession.  In  1858,  he  was 
the  mover  of  the  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  E.  P. 
Taoh^,  and  carried  in  the  Council,  by  sixteen  to  eight,  condemning 
the  Brown-Dorion  administration.  Though  a  conservative,  through- 
out his  parliamentsry  career  he  has  pursued  an  independent  couiae. 
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In  1858,  Mr.  Patton  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  the  nniyer- 
sity  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the 
Law  Society,  In  I860,  he  was  chosen  by  the  senate  to  fill  the  im- 
portant office  of  vioe-chancellor.  In  1861,  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the^  commission  to  enqnire  into  the  expenditure  and 
financial  affairs  of  University  college  and  Toronto  nniversi^, 
John  Paton,  Esquire,  of  Kingston,  and  Dr.  Beaty,  of  Gobonrg, 
respectively  representing  the  universities  of  Queen's  college  and 
Victoria  college,  being  the  associate  commissioners. 


Rev.  J.  McCAUL,  D.D. 
Presidsnt  o^  Univsbsitt  Gollbgb,  Tobonto. 

FoRBMOST  amonest  the  learned  and  distinenished  professors 
who  adorn  our  Canadian  colleges  stands  Dr.  MoGaul,  a  profound 
scholar,  orator  and  wit,  urbane  and  kind  as  he  is  learned. 

Dr.  McCaul  was  bom  in  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  is  still,  we 
believe,  under  fifly^'^vears  of  age.  His  career  has  been  remark- 
ably brilliant  as  a  scholar.  He  early  entered  Trinity  college,  in 
his  native  city,  and  speedily  obtained  the  highest  honors  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  him — prizes,  scholarships,  gold  medals  and  de- 
grees ;  he  served  for  a  length  of  time  as  classical  tutor  and  ex- 
aminer, and  his  pupils  invariablv  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
honors  to  whidi  they  aspired.  In  November,  1888,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  principal  of  the 
ITpper  Canada  college,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  or  the  office 
in  January,  1839.  In  1842,  he  became  vice-president  of  King's 
college,  and  professor  of  classics,  logic,  rhetoric  and  beUet-Utires. 
In  1849,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  university  of  Toronto, 
under  the  new  statute,  altering  the  constitution  of  King's  college, 
and  in  1853  he  was  elected  president  of  University  college,  Toronto, 
and  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Toronto  ; 
offices  which  he  still  continues  to  hold  and  in  which  he  is  exceed- 
ingly popular,  not  only  with  the  senate  and  students,  but  with  all 
who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  with  him,  or 
of  hearing  him  in  his  annual  lectures  at  the  literary  Institutions, 
or  when  he  speaks  on  public  occasions  in  the  capital  of  the  western 
province. 

Dr.  McCaul  is  also  a  literary  celebrity,  having  at  difbrent  times 
contributed  valuable  matters  to  the  literature  of  both  QQntinents. 

81  '" 
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Ajpong  other  treiiiaes  he  u  author  of  dia^^iieitioDs  on  Hio  Greek 
tragio  metres,  the  Horalioa  metres,  Soaosion  of  the  Hecuba  aod 
H^Lea  of  Euripides,  lectures  on  Homer  and  Virgil,  editor  of  the 
satires  and  epistles  of  Horace,  of  Longinos,  and  of  seleotiona  firon 
Locian,  and  the  first  book  of  Thucjdides ;  he  was  editor  of  a  CaiUr 
dian  montiily,  the  M(q>le  Leaf,  and  the  writer  of  a  very  clerer 
article  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  on  Latin  inscriptions,  which  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  in  Eorope  ;  he  is  also  composer  of  some 
anthems  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  mnsic.  He  married  in  1838, 
Emily,  second  daoghter  of  the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Jones. 


DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D., 

PBonssoB  or  History  and  English  Literature  ik  the 
Uniysrsitt  or  Toronto. 


Professor  Wilson  was  bom  in  the  capital  of  North  Britain,  ' 
we  believe,  about  the  year  1816,  being  the  second  son  of  Archibald 
Wilson,  Esquire,  of  that  city,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Pro-  I 
feasor  Wilson,  wdl-known  in  the  annals  of  literatnre  as  ''  Chrit-  ^ 
topher  North"     The  subject  of  this  notice  was,  therefore,  • 
member  of  that  interesting  family  so  graphioaily  described  by  his 
sister  in  the  memoir  of  her  elder  brother,  published  in  the  comae 
of  last  year. 

Professor  Daniel  Wilson  pursued  his  studies  in  Edinburgh, 
along  with  his  brother,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  sealous  and 
industrious  student ;  indeed  the  respectable  position  and  honor  to 
which  he  obtained  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  much  per- 
sonal exertion  and  eminent  talents.  These,  combined  with  the 
oharacteristio  energy  of  his  &mily,  Dr.  Wilson  has  displayed  on 
several  occasions  since  his  connection  with  the  uniYereity  of 
Toronto  :  and  we  are  assured  by  some  of  his  townsmen,  that  he 
possessed  all  such  oualities  in  an  eminent  degree  in  his  younger 
days,  and  was  regarded  as  a  scholar,  who  would  one  day  occupy 
a  high  position  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  This  anticipa- 
tion ne  has  fully  realised.  He  has  added  much  to  the  literature 
of  his  country ;  and  his  gifted  and  impressiye  mind  has  accom- 
plished much  in  science  and  the  arts.  Dr.  Wilson's  first  work 
appeared  in  1847  ;  it  was  the  celebrated  <'  MemoriaU  of  Edit^ 
hwrgh  m  the  Olden  Time**  illustrated  from  his  own  drawings. 
This  was  yeiy  fitTorably  receiYed ;  and  the.^riev9  of  it^  in  some 
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of  the  highest  anthorites  of  the  press,  were  written  in  the  hiehest 
terms  of  pndse.  His  next  pnbhcation  was  ^*  Oliver  CromweUand 
the  Protectorate^'  eqnally  commendable  and  eqnallj  well  received. 
In  1851,  appeared  the  best  work  which  he  has  written,  and  which 
will  remain  a  monument  of  his  genins  as  well  as  bis  impartiality 
as  a  writer,  his  diligence  and  indnstry  as  a  historian  and  anti<]tnar 
rian,  and  is  destined  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  long 
after  he  has  passed  away,  and  might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten ; 
we  allude  to  ''  The  Archteology  and  Prehistoric  AnnaU  o/  Scot- 
landy"  illustrated  with  two  hundred  engravings  by  the  author, 
l^his  work  exhibits  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  could 
only  have  been  gained  by  lone  and  paitient  inrestigation  ;  and  it  is 
written  "  in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit/'  It  will  continue  to 
be  consulted  in  foture  i^es. 

The'  professor  had  been  for  some  years  previous  to  the  publioa* 
Hon  of  the  last  work,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  of  which  he  was  also  a  fellow ;  when  in  1858,  he  received 
his  present  i^pointment  to  the  chair  of  history  and  En^ish 
literature  in  ^e  university  of  Toronto.  This  position  he  is  un^ 
doubtedly  pre-eminently  fitted  for,  and  fills  it  with  much  advantage 
to  the  leading  educational  institution  in  the  province.  He  had  not 
been  a  year  in  occupation  of  this  professorship,  when  he  was  offered 
the  prinetpalship  of  Me€Kll  ooUege,  Montreal ;  but,  although  the 
salary  was  larger,  he  declined  the  honor^  in  his  leal  to  remain  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Toronto  university,  the  present 
h^gh  status  of  which  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Professor 
Wilson,  and  to  the  ardor  which  he  has  successfully  displayed  on 
every  occasion  to  protect  and  advance  the  rights  of  that  institution. 

The  death  of  the  d^nguished  French  philosopher,  M.  Arago, 
in  1858,  created  a  vaeancy  in  the  rank  of  honorary  member  of  the 
Socie«iy  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  the  members  of  which  were 
limited  to  twenty,  avd  included  such  men  as  M.  Ouisot,  M.  Jean 
Baptiste  Biot,  Sir  H.  0.  Rawlinson,  Bunlsen,  Lepsius,  &c. ;  he  had 
the  distingoished  honor  conferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  to  the 
vacant  place  f  and  this  occurred  subsequently  to  his  removal  to 
Canada. 

He  edited  the  Canadian  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Toronto,  for  four  yean,  with  marked  ability, — ^an  honorary  and 
gratuitous  labor,  but  Pr.  Wilson's  exertions  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  by  without  the  marked  testimony  of  the  institute,  to  the  great 
talent  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  Journal.  This  mark  of 
esteem  and'  gratitude  appropriately  consisted  of  a  handsome  silver 
service,  which  the*  professor  with  much  gratification  accepted. 
In  1859,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  institute,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1860.  The  able  manner,  in  which  he  filled  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  that  learned  body,  will  long  be 
remembered^  and  joBtfy  appreciated  by  its  numerotis  members. 
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THOMAS  S.  HUNT,  Esq.,  P.R.S. 

Thomas  Stibbt  Hunt>  oliemist,  mineralogist  and  geologist, 
born  in  Norwicby  Connecticat,  on  the  5t]i  September,  1826.  Al- 
thongli  a  native  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hunt  has  become  a  nam- 
ralised  British  snbjeot  His  early  eda<Midon  was  obtained  at  the 
academy  and  grammar  school  of  his  native  town.  He  stddied  for 
a  while  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  but  was  sabeeqaentiy 
induced  to  deyote  himself  to  chemistry,  and  accordingly,  in  1845, 
became  a  private  student  with  Professor  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  in  Yale 
college,  where  he  was  tiao  subsequently  chemical  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  senior.  After  two  years'  study  in  the  Tale  laboratoty 
he  was  offered,  by  the  late  Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  the 
post  of  chemi<ukl  assistant  in  his  newly  established  school  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  in  Edinburgh ;  but  he  declined  this  overture  in 
order  to  accept  the  post  of  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  geok>- 
gioal  oommission  for  the  survey  of  Canada,  still  in  progress,  under 
Sir  W.  E.  Logan.  He  had  previously  been  named  to  the  same 
post  in  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont,  then  in  progress,  which 
ne  declined.  His  labors  in  the  Canadian  survey  have  contributed 
greatly  to  advance  our  knowledge  both  of  the  scientific  and  econo- 
mical geology  of  the  country. 

His  earlier  studies  were  especially  directed  to  organic  chemistry, 
then  sssuming  shape  from  the  labors  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent 
and  Gerhardt.  It  was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter  and  critic  of 
these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  became  known.  Boldly  attack- 
ing the  views  of  the  rival  schools  of  Olisson  and  Mon^llier,  he 
developed  from  the  germs  contained  in  some  of  the  papers  of  Lau- 
rent a  system  whicK  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  lus  own.  In 
this  system  he  deduces  all  chemicfd  compounds,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, from  simple  types,  which  are  represented  by  one  or  more 
atoms  of  water  of  hyc&ogen.  These  bold  views  he  maintuned,  at 
first  single-handed,  in  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in  succes- 
sive volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  from  1848  to  1851, 
but  they  were  at  length  accepted  by  Williamson  and  Brodie  in  Eng- 
land, by  Wurts  in  Paris,  and  at  last  by  Oerhardt  himself.  This 
happy  conception  of  Mr.  Hunt  will  rank  in  the  history  of  the  sci- 
ence with  the  compound  radical  theory  of  Liebig,  and  the  law  of 
homologous  series  of  Qerhardt.  Its  audior  has  now  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  seeing  it  generally  received,  althouglr  it  is  often  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  chemists  last  named,  who  were  however  led 
by  Mr.  Hunt  by  two  or  three  years,  and  who  historically  are  his 
followers. 

Mr.  Hunt's  philosophical  vievm  in  chemistry  and  physics  have 
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plainly  been  influenced  by  the  study  of  Eant^  and  still  more  of 
Hegel  and  Stallo.  This  may  be  seen  in  his  essays  on  solution, 
chemical  changes  and  atonuo  volumes,  which  appeared  first  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science^  but  werere-publisnedin  England 
and  Germany.  In  these  he  attacks  the  long  established  atomic 
hypothesis  and  all  its  consequences,  and  asserts  that  chemical  union 
is  interpretation,  or  rather  identification.  His  researches  upon  the 
atomic  volumes  of  liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  those  of  Dumas,  while  by  his  views  on  the  polymerism  of  mineral 
species  he  has  opened  a  new  and  as  yet  unexplored  field  for 
mineralogy. 

These  philosophical  studies  have  however  only  been  incidental  to 
Mr.  Hunt's  more  serious  labors  of  research  in  chemical  mineralogy 
and  chemical  geology.  These  researches,  still  in  progress,  on  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  Canada  and  its  mineral  waters,  have  already 
contributed  essentially  towards  obtaining  more  just  views  of  chem- 
ical geology,  and  a  more  rational  theory  of  rock  metamorphism, 
while  serving  to  elucidate  the  rocks  of  Canada,  in  aid  of  the 
researches  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  the  stratigraphical  geology  of  this 
country.  Thus  the  analysis  and  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Hunt 
have  demonstrated  that  the  wide-spread  alteration  and  crystaliza- 
tion  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  constituting  whatis  kno¥m  as  normal 
metamorphism,  have  been  produced  by  the  intervention  of  alkaline 
waters,  and  his  conclusions  were  speedily  confirmed  by  the  recent 
experiments  of  Daubr^e.  In  some  of  ms  recent  papers  Mr.  Hunt 
has  discussed  the  theory  of  igneous  rocks  and  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  has  in  a  forcible  manner  re- 
vived the  almost  forgotten  views  of  Herschel  and  Keferstein,  who 
placed  the  seat  and  source  of  all  these  in  the  sedimentary  deposits 
of  the  earth's  crust.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the  chemical 
reactions  established  in  these  sediments  by  the  ascending  heat  of 
the  earth's  nucleus  wiU  explain  all  volcanic  and  plutonic  phenomena. 
He  has  further  discussed  the  chemical  condition  of  a  cooling  globe, 
such  as  the  primal  earth  is  assumed  to  have  been,  and  essays 
to  show  ^how  the  present  chemical  conditions  of  the  sea,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  solid  rocks,  have  been  produced  by  the 
slow  operation  of  natural  causes.  In  his  lately  published  researches 
on  the  formation  of  gypsums  and  magnesian  rocks  ^American 
Jawmal  of  Science^  2,  28)  he  has  by  the  discovery  of  new  and 
important  ractions  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  been  able  to 
resolve  in  a  rational  way,  the  knotty  problem  of  the  formation  of 
these  rocks,  and  refute  the  ordinary  hypothesis  of  their  origin. 
His  memoirs  of  the  serpentines  or  ophiolites,  and  on  euphotide 
and  saussurite,  among  others  in  chemical  lithology,  are  noticeable 
for  laborious  and  successful  research. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  and  to  tixe  London  PhUowphicdl  Magazine,  the  Boyal 
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Society,  the  French  Academy  of  Soicnocs^  ko.j  we  may  notice  Ui 
share  in  the  reports  of  the  geoh^oal  survey  (^Cana^  i^  tke 
last  ten  years.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  snmmary  of  <»gaBie 
chemistry,  forming  a  part  of  Professor  Silliman's  "  Fint  prin^M$ 
of  Chemigtry,"  Mr.  Himt  was  one  of  the  English  members  of  du 
international  jury  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855|  where 
he  attracted  attention  by  hk  contributions  to  the  Qeologioai  Soeietj 
of  France  and  the  French  Academy.  At  that  dme  he  was  deco- 
rated by  Napoleon  in.  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Is 
addition  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  geological  oommiasicm  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hunt  is  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  faculty  of  arts 
in  the  Laval  university  of  Quebec,  where  he  lectures  in  the  Frencli 
language.  In  1864  he  received  tiie  honorary  d^reeof  A.M.  from 
Harvard  college,  and  in  1857  that  of  doctor  of  science  from  Uie 
Laval  university.  He  is  a  member  of  varioua  learned  bodies, 
and  in  1859  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^  of  London, 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  the  Imperial  OeologioaJ  Insti- 
tute of  Vienna,  and  the  Imperial  Leopold  Academy  of  Germany.  A 
complete  list  of  Mr.  Hunt's  scientific  memoirs  would  occupy  more 
space  than  our  limits  permit.  In  the  second  series  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  alone,  he  has  published  seventy-one  papen 
nnce  1846. 


Dr.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  M.R.C.& 

Pbrhaps  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  calling,  Dr.  Douglas  stands 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  province.  His  great  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  human 
character  and  his  distinguished  and  extensive  erudition,  combined 
with  his  experience  as  a  traveller,  have  justly  raised  him  to  the 
high  position  which  he  enjoys.  Our  work  would  be  imperfect 
indeed,  without  a  notice  of  such  an  individual ;  and  surely,  if  other 
countries  may  boast  of  their  great  men  in  law,  science,  literature, 
and  medicine,  why  should  not  we  be  allgwed  to  record  the  names 
of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence  on  their  own  merits,  in  this 
enterprising  community  ? 

Dr.  James  Douglas  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Douglas, 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  Mary  Mollis,  his  wife ;  he  was  bom  at 
Brechin,  in  Scotland,  on  the  20th  May,  1800.  He  received  hb 
early  education  in  Aberdeen  and  Dumfries. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  indentured  to  Dr.  Thomas  Law,  a 
surgeon  in  extensive  practice  in  Cumberland.    Dr.  Law  was  a 
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nefhew  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborovgli^  and  being  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  taste^  posse&sed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  tlie 
many  noble  families,  wno  then  resided  in  the  Lake  difltrict.  During 
the  two  last  years  of  hia  apprenticeriiip,  yonng  Douglas  had  exten- 
sive opportunities  of  practice  among  the  population,  which  was 
sparsely  distributed  over  the  Fells  in  the  South  of  Cumberland. 
Those  long  and  frequently  dark  and  roadless  rides  inured  him  to 
much  hardships  and  fatigue,  and  this  peculiar  practice  gave  him 
habits  of  trust  and  self-reliance,  which  often  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  after  life  ;  and  doubtlessly  tended  to  modify  his  character. 

At  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  passed  a  veir 
creditable  and  satisfactory  examiaatioui  and  was  appointed,  though 
only  eighteen,  sm^eon  to  the  TrafodgcuTy  then  proceeding  on  a  whal- 
ing expedition  to  Greenland.  During  the  voyage  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  <^  the  fa/wna  of  these  high  northern  latitudes,  for 
which  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzber- 
gen,  afforded  abundant  materials.  The  voyage  was  extremely 
prosperous  and  profitable  ;  the  highest  latitude  reached  was  81^. 
56',  N.,  only  S''  4'  &<mi  the  pole. 

The  ensuing  two  winters  were  passed  in  Edinburgh,  where,  as  a 
pupil  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Listen,  he  assisted  at  several  of  his 
most  important  surgical  operations,  and,  under  his  instructions, 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  operative 
Bureeiy.  Li  April,  1820,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  on  the  20th  May  follow- 
ing, was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royid  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London. 

Immediately  afterwards,  he' sailed  for  India,  as  surgeon  of  one 
of  the  honorable  East  India  Company's  ships.  A  heavy  gale  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  swept  off  all  the  live  stock,  and  a  deten- 
tion of  five  weeks  in  crossing  the  equator,  were  foUowed  by  the 
appearance  of  sea  scurvy  on  board,  and  obliged  the  vessel  to  run 
into  Ascension,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  turtle. 
As  Napoleon  was  Uien  a  resident  on  the  neighboring  island  of  St. 
Helena,  Ascension  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  marines,  placed 
there  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  any  other  power. 

He  remained  in  India  unUl  1822,  residing  chiefly  at  the  Dum 
Dam  artillery  station.  On  his  reium  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  director?!  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Indian  army ;  but  not 
relishing  the  service,  he  accepted  the  medical  charge  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Mosquito  territoiy,  under  the  celebrated  Sir  Ore^or 
McGregor.  The  melancholy  and  fatal  termination  of  this  lU- 
advisea  and  worse  managed  adventure  caused  at  the  time  much 
excitement  in  England.  Dr.  Douglas  was  one  of  the  few  survivors. 
He  was  removed  from  the  coast  by  a  sloop  of  war,  sent  for  the 
purpose,  from  BalilEe.  After  much  suffering  he  reached  Havanna, 
and  thenpe  took  passage  to  Bostoup 
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During  a  ghort  residence  iixNew  York,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  anatomy  to  the  Western  Medical  college.  At  the  terminadoB 
of  the  second  coarse  he  removed  to  Qaelnsc,  where  he  arriyed  Id 
March,  1826.  In  that  city,  daring  twenty-five  years,  he  devoted 
himself  assidnoosly  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he 
attained  the  highest  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  physician.  Ill 
health  compelled  him  to  spend  the  winter  of  1851-2  in  the  south 
of  Europe  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  entirely  relinquished  practice, 
retiring  from  the  city  to  his  country  seat  at  (Glenalla,^  where  he 
now  resides. 

In  1845,  along  with  his  two  friends,  Drs.  Morrin  and  Frdmont^ 
he  founded  and  estahlished  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Beauport,  neir 
Quebec,  an  institution  which  has  been  eminently  suocessfxd,  being 
conducted  on  a  system  entirely  new  for  this  country.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  establishment,  which  now  contains  four  hundred  and 
fifty  patients,  occupies  much  of  Dr.  Douglas's  time ;  and  is  beyond 
doubt,  the  best  conducted  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  province. 
An  enthusiastic  traveller,  independently  of  several  visits  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  Dr.  Douglas's  interest  in  antiquities  has  indnced  hm 
to  spend  four  winters  in  Egypt,  and  to  visit  Palestine.  From  these 
countries  he  has  brought  home  a  small  but  very  interesting  coUec- 
tion  of  curiosities  and  specimens. 


THOMAS  C.  KEEFER,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Thomas  Coltbin  Reefer,  the  celebrated  Canadian  engineer, 
is  the  eighth  son  of  the  late  George  Reefer,  Esq.,  of  Thorold,  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula,  and  was  born  there  on  the  4th  November, 
1821,  and  is  consequentlv  now  in  his  fortieth  year.  The  father,  who 
died  in  1858,  and  of  wnom  a  memoir  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Reverend  T.  B.  Fuller,  rector  and  rural  dean  of  Thorold,  was 
born  in  Sussex  county,  in  New  Jersey, — then  a  British  province— 
in  1773,  and  came  into  Canada  with  other  loyalists  and  children  of 
loyalists,  in  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Rieffer,  a  French 
6migr^  of  German  extraction,  who  was  bom  near  Strasbourg,  in 
1739  ]  emigrated  about  1765,  after  the  seven  years'  war,  to  AIn^ 
rica,and  established  himself  at  a  place  called  Paulinskill,  near  New- 
ton, in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  A  brother  who  accompanied 
him  went  to  Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania  -,  his  descendants  about  Lan- 
caster in  that  state  retain  the  original  spelling  of  the  name.    The 
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name  of  Kieffer  ia  a  common  one  in  and  around  Strasbonrg. 
Jean  Daniel  Kieffer,  who  was  bom  in  Strasbonrg  in  1765,  and  died 
in  Paris,  in  1818,  was  '^  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'honnenr,  ancien 
premier  secr6t4iire  interprdte  du  Roi,  pour  les  langnes  orientaled, 
professeur  an  college  de  France  et  k  TEcole  des  El6ves  interprlte. 
Fan  des  vioe-pr^idents  de  la  soci^td  asiatique  de  Paris,  membre  da 
consistoire  de  I'^glise  ^yangelique  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg, 
agent  principal  de  la  Soci6t^  Biblique  de  Londres  en  France,  et 
membre  de  plnsieurs  soci^t^  scientifiqnes  et  philanthropiques  fran- 
Raises  et  ^trang^res."  This  celebrated  French  orientalist  was  the 
translator  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Bible  into  Turkish,  and 
was,  with  M.  Ruffin, "  the  Nestor  of  the  East,"  imprisoned  in  1798, 
for  three  years  in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  Constantinople. 
As  Huguenots  the  Kieffers  had  probably  followed  many  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  previously  taken  refuge  in  America ;  for  emi- 
gration to  this  continent,  £rom  an  interior  point  like  Strasbourg, 
was  not,  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  simple  matter  it  now  is.  M. 
Kieffer  married  in  1767,  and  in  1776,  with  the  RyersAi,  Swayzes 
and  many  others  of  German  blood,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  volunteered  into  the  Rangers,  and  served  under  Sir 
William  Howe  in  New  York,  where  he  was  carried  off  by  army 
fever,  and  was  buried  on  Staten  Island.  His  property,  consisting  of 
two  farms,  a  distillery  and  a  female  slave,  was  confiscated  by  Con- 
gress, but  this  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  his  son,  George,  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  had  made  a  journey  into  Canada  to 
look  out  the  home  which  was  offered  here  by  the  British  government 
to  all  its  adherents.  Returning  in  1792,  George  Keefer,  (who 
wrote  his  name  according  to  the  pronunciation),  brought  his 
mother  into  Canada  on  horseback  by  an  Indian  trail  through  an 
unbroken  forest,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  lake  Erie.  The  site  of 
Buffiilo  was  then  vacant,  and  two  temporary  huts  for  fishermen 
were  the  only  human  habitations  there.  For  nearly  seventy- 
years  Mr.  Keefer  lived  at  Thorold,  on  the  Welland  canal,  of  which 
work  he  was  the  first  president,  and  the  constant  supporter  of  its 
distinguished  author,  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt.  Deprived  of 
his  patrimony,  he  nevertheless  by  a  long  life  of  industry,  temper- 
ance and  strict  integrity,  acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  brought 
up  a  large  family,  taking  especial  care  to  afford  them  all  the  advan- 

3 res  which  the  progress  of  education  in  Canada  from  time  to  time 
brded. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  wife  of 
George  Keefer,  having  been  the  widow  of  John  Emery,  the  son  of  a 
United  Empire  loyalist  of  English  descent,  and  himself  one  of  the 
Canadian  volunteers,  who  died  at  Niagara  of  army  fever,  in  1813. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Edward  McBride,  a  prominent  Freemason, 
who  represented  Niagara  in  the  provincial  Parliament,  and  whose 
name  figured  in  the  casQ  gf  the  abduction  of  Morgan,     They  were 

82  ■      - 
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oUldren  of  one  of  the  Iriflb  volanteers  who  came  to  Gansda  in  1776, 
under  Greneral  Carlton,  after  having  first  married  in  Tndee,  Huj 
Bradahaw,  who  claimed  descent  from  Col.  Bradshaw  (brother  of  tlie 
regicide),  who  went  to  Ireland  with  Cromwell's  army.  The  Bnd- 
shtfws  claim  descent  from  the  famous  bishop  of  Wincheater, 
William  of  Wjkeham,  for  the  education  of  all  whose  deaeendantB 
provision  is  made  in  Winchester  college.  Mary  Bradahaw's 
mother  was  a  Healy,  a  connection  of  the  Springs,  in  that  part  of 
Ireland.  The  Bradshaws  were  Protestant, — ^the  Heaiys  BomiB 
Catholic. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Reefer  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  eoUege, 
Toronto,  where,  between  the  years  1833  and  1838,  he  passed  fron 
the  third  form  under  the  late  Dr.  Phillips  to  the  seventh,  under 
Dr.  Harris.  In  1838  he  commenced  the  profession  which  fbr  some 
tune  before  leaving  college  he  had  chosen,  at  Lockport,  on  die 
£rie  ciuud,  where  extensive  works  were  then  in  progress,  b 
1840  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  was  employed  by  the  Wellan4 
Canal  Company,  under  the  kte  J.  S.  Macaulay,  colonel  in  Bojtl 
Engineers,  then  engineer-in-chief.  In  the  following  year  the  Cai- 
adas  were  united^  and  this  canal  becoming  a  provincial  work,  its 
enlargement  was  commenced.  Mr.  Keefer,  then  only  in  his  tweo- 
deth  year,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  enlargem^it  of  the 
feeder,  and  continued  the  only  engineer  in  charge  ontil  tiie 
appointment  of  Mr.  Power  as  engineer-in-chief,  in  ]  842,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  locks.  He  remained  a  division  engineer 
of  all  south  of  the  Welland  river  until  1845,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Ottawa  works,  and  thus  in  hk 
twenty-fourth  year,  ceased  to  be  an  assistant  engineer.  At  the 
close  of  1848  he  was  dismissed  from  the  government  service  witib 
a  flattering  letter,  ostensibly  on  the  score  of  retrenchment,  but  in 
reality  because  he  had,  as  engineer  in  charge,  successfully  opposed 
proposed  expenditures  in  which  some  members  of  Parliament,  hav- 
ing influence  with  the  administration,  were  interested.  In  1849 
he  wrote  the  ^^Phtloicphs^  of  Railroads  "  ti  pamphlet  which  was 
reprinted  by  several  railway  companies,  and  republished  in  many 
of  the  newspapers,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  aid  the 
railway  agitation  which  secured  the  completion  of  the  Great  W«- 
tern,  the  Toronto  Northern,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Ottawa,  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways.  It  was  also  a  text  book  for  the  pcess  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  in  advocating  their  railway 
policy. 

In  the  same  year,  his  Ezcellencv  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  governor- 
general,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  <<  Essay  on  the  m^btemee  of 
the  Canals  of  Canada  upon  her  AgricuUure,"  For  this  Mr.  Keefer 
was  the  successful  competitor,  and  the  announcement,  in  1850, 
immediately  after  the  success  of  his  '^ Philosophy  of  Railroads^*  at 
once  gave  him  the  position  of  an  authority  on  railway  and  coob 
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teercxal  rabjeots.  In  bis  prize  essay  be  fonbadowed  tbat  political 
differences  migbt  divert  tbe  trade  of  tbe  nortb-west  from  tne  Mis- 
sissippi to  tbe  St.  Lawrence.  He  opposed  agrictMural  protection 
as  unnecessary,  and  general  protection  as  nnwise,  but  advocated 
incidental  protection  to  certain  mannfactures  suited  to  tbe  country, 
and  asserted  tbat  reciprocity  wonld  be  granted.  He  predicted 
tbat  tbe  St.  Lawrence  by  its  adaptation  for  steam  power  wonld  yet 
distance  its  rivals,  and  was  tbe  first  to  call  attention  to  tbe  import- 
ance of  tbe  route  tbrougb  tbe  straits  of  Belleisle,  as  saving  several 
bundred  miles  in  tbe  European  voyage.  He  sbowed  tbat  witb 
steamers,  liffbts,  buoys  and  beacons,  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
would  be  sa^r  tban  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tbe  Englisb  or  Irisb  cban- 
nels.  He  advocated  tbe  free  navigation  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  and 
sbewed  tbe  relief  it  would  afford  to  tbe  lake  craft  in  winter  and  in 
seasons  of  depression,  wbicb  view  bas  been  since  proved  correct  by 
tbe  fact  tbat  twenty  tbousand  tons  of  lake  sbipping  went  out  on 
tbe  ocean  in  1858  and  1859.  He  also  pointed  outtnat  New  England 
would  for  tbe  foture  be  a  better  market  for  Canadian  breadstufis 
iban  old  Eneland.  Since  ibis  essay  was  publisbed  otber  prize 
essays  bave  been  written  on  Canada,  and  extensively  distributed  in 
in  connection  witb  tbe  Paris  Exbibition  in  1855,  and  many  valu- 
able publications  bave  likewise  drawn  attention  to  tbis  province,  in 
late  years,  all  of  wbicb  bave  bad  tbe  ''  Canals  of  Canada"  of  Mr. 
Keefer  before  tbeir  writers,  wbile  be  wrote  under  every  disadvant- 
age, except  tbat  of  treading  new  ground.  His  essay  has  bowever 
been  described  by  tbe  leading  nress  of  Canada  as  a  masterly 
one,  exhausting  the  subjects  on  wbicb  it  treats.     Tbe  government 

Klicy  witb  reference  to  tbe  St.  Lawrence  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
en  in  accordance  witb  tbe  principles  laid  down  in  it,  and  bis 
views  witb  respect  to  a  manufkcturing  policy  bave  been  adopted. 

In  1850  be  was  again  called  into  tbe  government  service  by  tbe 
Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt,  (who  was  then  chief  commissioner  of 
public  works),  and  was  sent  to  survey  the  rapids  of  tbe  St.  Law- 
rence witb  a  view  to  tbeir  improvement,  and  also  to  explore  the 
country  between  tbe  bead  waters  of  the  river  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Saguenay,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  an  intercolonial  communication  by  canal  or 
railway.  In  1851  be  resigned  permanently  his  connection  with  the 
government  service,  and  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Toronto 
and  Kingston  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  RaOway,  which,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Keefer  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Railfways^*  was 
restrictea  to  a  line  from  Montreal  uniting  with  the  Great  Western 
at  Hamilton.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  survey  of 
tbe  Montreal  and  Kingston  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  also  of  the  bridge  over  tbe  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  thus 
having  the  whole  line  and  bridge  in  his  hands.  In  1852  the  Eng- 
Ush  contraotOTS  assumed  the  position  of  the  Canadian  compames, 
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and  appointed  their  own  engineer  to  the  charge  of  the  railwmy  an^ 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Keefer,  nn willing  to  take  a  subordinate  post  under 
the  contractors'  engineer,  went  into  general  practice.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Trunk  railway  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  adyocated 
the  goage  of  New  York  and  New  England  for  the  Canadian  line, 
so  that  cars  laden  in  Canada  could  go  without  transhipment,  in 
bond  or  otherwise,  into  New  York  and  Boston,  the  only  prodnee 
markets  in  the  United  States  within  our  reach,  and  retnni  in  like 
manner  with  imports,  to  their  place  of  destination.  Portland  had 
howeyer  foreseen  chat,  without  a  peculiar  guage,  traffic  would  branch 
off  at  the  Connecticut  river  and  other  points  to  Boeton,  and  hid 
bound  the  Sherbrooke  road  to  her  conditions.  These  in  turn  weie 
imposed  upon  the  whole  province,  as  the  provincial  goage,  by  the 
Sherbrooke  road.  Mr.  Keefer  has  since  ite  commencement  in  1853 
disapproved  of  the  policy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  in  the 
location,  construction  and  management  of  the  railway,  although,  as 
one  of  the  early  promoters,  he  has  always  been  fiivorable  to  the 
enterprise  itself. 

In  reference  to  the  bill  then  before  the  legislature,  Mr.  Keefer, 
in  1852,  recorded  bis  protest  in  one  of  the  l^ing  provincial  jour- 
nals, in  the  following  prophetic  language  : — 

<<  It  is  the  control  of  the  road  during  construction  and  after  com- 
pletion, by  a  company  of  non-resident  speculators,  that  should  be 
resisted.  There  are  a  thousand  questions  of  local  importance  to 
every  town,  village  and  township  on  the  line,  which  must  arise 
during  its  construction,  which  such  persons  cannot  appreciate  and 
will  not  accede  to ;  and  when  completed,  upon  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  management  of  its  commencement  will  depend  ixs 
future  success,  and  that  of  the  interests  along  the  route.  This  can- 
not and  will  not  be  appreciated  by  parties  in  temporary  possessioo, 
whose  policy  it  will  be  to  make  that  possession  so  irksome  that  the 
country  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  them  out.  Thus  after  pay- 
ing the  highest  price  for  a  road  ooDstructed  in  defiance  of  local 
wishes,  it  will  be  thrown  back  on  our  hands,  having  been  managed 
by  'reference  to  the  board  at  home,'  damaged  in  reputation,  and 
not  improbably,  worn  out  in  track  and  gear,  by  the  cupidity  or 
indifference  of  temporary  non-resident  tenants. 

4^  4e  4c  4c  4e  ♦  4t 

<<  Mr.  Jackson  merely  asks  power  from  the  Canadian  legislature  to 
puff  the  stock  of  our  main  line  to  double  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  when  he  shall  have  disposed  of 
£10,000  per  mile  in  stock,  by  quoting  the  confirmation  of  this 
*  chisel '  by  the  Canadian  legislature  and  government,  (who  in 
England,  will  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  the  itiad 
will  cost  and  what  it  will  pay),  he  will  disappear  from  the  sceud 
and  leave  Hhe  widows  and  clergymeu,'  the  Sidney  Smiths,  and 
all  the  small  shareholders  in  Britain  to  divide  the  dividends  between 
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thdmselves  and  the  goyernment  guarantee  mortgage.  The  petition 
ivhioh  Canada  will  then  oecupy  in  the  pablic  opinion  of  Qreat 
Britain  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  repudiating  state  of  Pennsyl- 
Yania,  whose  drab-eoated  citizens  Sidney  Smith  has  immortalised/' 

Referring  to  the  Toronto  and  Ouelph  road^  Mr.  Keefer  fore- 
shadowed the  result,  as  follows : — 

'<But  where  will  all  this  end?  Public  notoriety  brings  the 
rumor  of  another  gigantic  'chisel/  It  is  well  known  that  the 
directors  of  the  Toronto  and  Ouelph  road  haye  receiyed  oyer  one 
hundred  bids  for  their  line,  but  haye  as  yet  accepted  none,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is  that  they  are  angling  with  '  Jackson,  Hincks 
&  Go./  to  be  tacked  on  to  the  trunk  line.  The  Great  Western  will 
then  be  thrown  oyerboard  as  a  '  Yankee  concern,'  and  the  Canadian 
main  trunk  will  be  pushed  through  Guelph  and  Samia,  and  the 

goyernment  guarantee  be  extended  oyer  the  whole  line. 

*  4^  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

'<  If  the  doctrine  be  true  that  eyery  man  has  his  price,  we  confess 
that  with  such  a  railway-facilities  bill  of  fare  there  is  scarcely  any* 
thing  which  reckless  and  unprincipled  plotting  cannot  do.  We 
tremble  for  the  name  and  fame  of  Canada  when  we  reflect  with 
what  hot  haste  this  Jackson  business  has  been  spurred  on.'' 
nn  ni  *  *  *  *  ^ 

After  describing  the  political  position  of  the  question,  Mr.  Keefer 
thus  concludes : — 

'<  Lastly,  Mr.  Hincks  is  committed  to  himself.  The  power  and 
patronage  arising  out  of  the  expenditure  of  such  a  yast  sum  of 
money  is  worth  all  the  political  trump  cards  which  oyer  have  been 
or  can  be  started,  and  wielding  that  power  through  a  project  which 
extends  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  he 
can  defy  the  whole  army  of  politicians — who  can  only  oppose  princi- 
ple to  interest,  agitation  to  a  consideration. 

*^  The  public  character  of  Canada  is  to  be  prostituted  in  the  Lon- 
don stock  market,  and  used  as  an  engine  to  extract  their  means 
from  distant  and  confiding  men  and  women.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Co.,  are  allowed,  firaty  to  make  a  contract  with  themselyes,  by  which 
they  will  make  the  future  shareholders  pay  double  the  yidue  of  the 
road ;  «econc%,  they  are  enabled  to  purchase  the  support  necessary 
to  secure  the  bill  by  being  allowed  to  assign  sub-contracts  with- 
out competition,  &c." 

In  addition  to  his  professional  engagements  during  the  busy 
period  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  railway  era  in 
Canada,  he  was  on  the  part  of  Canada  prominently  concerned, 
from  1849  until  its  passage  in  1854,  with  the  reciproci^ 
treaty,  and  spent  some  time  in  Boston  and  New  York  with  the 
United  States  consul-general,  the  Canadian  department  of  whose 
report  bears  eyidence  of  Mr.  Keefer's  labors.  Although  many 
names  haye  figured  prominently  in  the  final  stages  of  this  measure, 
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some  are  those  of  men  who  were  at  fltst  so^tioil  of  its  pf^olia- 
bility,  who  ridiouled  the  proporition,  but  who  like  other  fortanate 
haye  reaped  where  they  have  not  sown.  There  exists  tlie  best 
authority  for  atatbg  that  Mr.  Keefer  oontributed  at  least  as  muck 
as  any  other  person  acting  on  the  part  of  Canada  towards  Uie  sno- 
cesafol  issue  of  this  iihportant  measure. 

During  the  period  which  has  ehpsed  since  1852,  Mr.  Keefer  has 
filled  the  positionsof  engineer  of  the  Montreal  Water  Works,  Mont- 
real Har^r,  Stanstead,  Shefford  and  Ohambty  Railway,  HamiHoa 
Water  Works,  Port  Dover  Railway,  besides  haying  been  as  oofosniting 
ennneer,  or  arbitrator,  connected  at  some  time  with  most  of  iJw 
raiTways  and  public  works  in  the  countiy.  Nor  has  his  practice 
been  confined  to  Canada.  Twioe  he  has  been  called  into  the 
adjoining  province  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  he  has  declined  an  ofiier 
from  Major-Oeneral  Fremont  to  go  to  California,  with  a  munifieent 
salary,  on  a  professional  engagement  in  connection  with  the  Mari- 

C  mines.  Besides  his  professional  reports,  some  of  his  lectures 
»  been  published;  in  one  of  which,  that  upon  ''the  Ottawa," 
the  only  detailed  description  yet  given  of  the  mode  of  oooduetrng 
the  lumber  trade,  is  to  be  found.  During  the  recent  visit  of  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  royal  highness  inaugurated  the  HamiHoe 
Water  Works,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Keefer,  as  the  engineer,  wis 
presented. 

His  connection  with  the  Victoria  Bridge  has,  since  the  ereetioQ 
of  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription,  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion by  the  Canadian  press }  his  friends  contending  that  by  tlie 
omission  of  his  name,  great  injustice  has  been  done  not  onlj  to 
him,  but  to  Canadian  engineering.  His  claims  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  pamphlets,  both  in  this  countiy  and  in  England,  and 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  Legislative  Council  here;  and 
thus  far,  judgment  in  his  favor  appears  to  have  gone  by  ddBralt 
The  directors  of  the  company  here  disclaimed  all  responsibilitj 
with  regard  to  the  inscription  or  the  omission  of  Mr.  Keefer^s 
name,  and  appear  disinclined  to  interfere  in  a  professional  oontrD> 
versy ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  inauguration  they  did  not  in  their 
address  allude  to  any  of  the  engineers  whose  names  have  been 
associated  with  the  bridge.  Mr.  Keefer's  claims  appear  to  be  as 
follows : — Two  eminent  American  engineers  had  previously  located 
the  bridge  across  Nun's  Island,  and  one  of  them  had  declared  hb 
belief  that  any  attempt  to  place  it  where  it  now  stands  would 
endanger  it;  the  other,  by  his  subsequent  location,  praetiolly 
assented  to  this.  One  of  these  engineers  proposed  to  provide  fiir 
the  navigation  by  means  of  a  draw  bridge,  which  die  other  declared 
to  be  impracticable,  and  therefore  proposed  to  stop  the  navi- 
gation altogether.  Both  chose  the  widest  portion  of  the  river, 
and  adopted  a  minimum  of  obstruction  in  piers  and  abutment!  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  freedom  to  the  ice  and  water,  aod  thereby 
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aT6rt  its  destrnetive  aotion.  Mr.  Keefer,  on  the  ooDtrazy,  demon- 
strated that  the  preeent  site  is  the  best,  because  the  narrower,  and 
diat  it  ought  to  be  still  more  diminished  in  width,  by  enoroaehing 
upon  the  shoals  on  either  shore;  and  b^  thns  concentrating  the 
current  prevent  the  ice  from  grounding  m  front  and  between  the 
piers.  He  therefore  planned  die  solid  approaches  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  provided  for  the  navigation  by  elevating  the  central  span, 
and  ascending  to  it  by  an  ordinary  railway  grade  from  either  shore. 
This  plan  was  as  simple  as  that  by  which  the  egg  was  made  to 
stand  on  end,  bat  with  the  low  banu  on  both  sides  it  did  not  sug- 
gest itself  to  his  American  ^  predecessors.  Mr.  Keefer  also  esti£- 
Hshed  the  proper  spaces  between  the  piers,  (which  have  been 
followed  almost  exactly),  and  he  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a 
solid  tubular  bridge,  and  the  inapplicability  of  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple to  this  site.  It  has  therefore  been  claimed  by  his  friends 
that  ''all  which  is  peculiar,  all  which  disdnguishes  this  bridge 
from  any  other,  is  derived  from  him ;"  while  several  Canadian  and 
American  writers  oh  the  bridge  give  him  a  foremost  position  in 
relation  to  it 

In  concluding  this  short  notice  we  may  say,  with  a  late  writer  on 
the  subject: — ^''Judging  the  comparative  merits  of  the  surviving 
engineers,  few  will  dispute  that  in  putting  the  English  engineers' 
names  on  the  bridge  portals,  and  in  leaving  the  Ganadiairs  off,  a 
great  injustice  was  done ;  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Keefer's  name 
will  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  every  sensible  man  who  under- 
stands anything  of  the  subject 

Mr.  Keefer  married,  in  1848,  Elisabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Honorable  Thomas  McKay,  of  Bideau  Hall,  near  Ottawa, 
aod  is  now  a  resident  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Keefer  is  a  younger  brother  of  Samuel  Keefer,  Esq.,  deputy 
commtBsioner  of  publio  works  and  inspector  of  railways,  and  for- 
merly engineer  to  the  board  of  works ;  a  gentleman  of  great  profes* 
sbnal  attainments  and  much  goodness  of  heart  Through  his 
appointment,  he  is  professionally  connected  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing public  works  in  the  province. 


F.  X.  GABNEAU,  Esq. 

Ths  name  of  this  gentleman,  as  a  historian,  stands  pre-eminent 
in  our  republic  of  letters ;  he  is  at  once  our  Maoaulay,  Hume, 
Gaizot  and  Thiers  ;  and  we  may  conscientiously  say  that  he  has 
written  the  best  history  of  Canada  ever  printed.    This  rank  his 
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history  holdfl,  not  only  for  the  great  information  which  it  oootains, 
bnt  for  the  parity  and  perspicuity  of  the  language  which  he  em- 
ploys to  ponrtray  his  opinions  of  the  men  and  things  in  eenenl 
connected  with  Canada ;  in  iaot,  we  have  no  history  of  Gaoadt 
equal  to  Oarneau's.  Smith  wrote  only  up  to  a  certain  period, 
and  Roger  the  same.  Christie  and  McMullen's  histories  can 
only  be  regarded  as  compilations,  and  the  late  history  of  the  Abb^ 
Ferlandy  to  speak  strictly,  concerns  more  the  affairs  of  the  RomiBh 
Church  than  that  of  the  province. 

M.  Oameau  has  been  put  to  enormous  expense  and  anxiety  to 
get  out  his  history,  (of  which  three  editions  and  one  trancdation 
have  appeared)  ;  he  had  to  travel  far  and  near  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  we  owe  a  deep  obligation  to  him  for  bringing  forward 
such  information  as,  perhaps,  but  for  his  indefatigable  eneigj, 
would  have  remained  in  oblivion  ;  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  and 
the  intense  attention  which  he  bestowed  in  procuring  his  histoij 
nearly  ruined  what  had  previously  been  not  a  very  strong  oonslito- 
tion  ;  and  to  judge  of  his  age,  he  certainly  looks  much  more  en- 
feebled and  aged  than  he  really  is.  As  for  his  personal  history,  he 
is  a  native  of  Quebec,  having  been  bom  there^  and  having  received 
his  education  at  the  Quebec  seminary,  an  institution  intrusted 
with  the  instruction  of  nearly  all  the  influential  French  Oanadiaos 
of  the  district  from  which  have  emanated  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  French  population.  From  his  youth,  M.  Gar- 
neau  has  always  been  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  much  given 
to  collecting  intelligence  of  occurrences  and  facts  relative  to  the 
history  of  Canada.  When  a  young  man  he  studied  law  and  passed 
for  the  bar,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  Legblative  Assembly  fbr 
a  short  time  as  a  clerk,  and  eventually  became,  what  he  is  now,  the 
city  clerk  of  Quebec.  M.  Oameau  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instraction,  of  liower  Canada,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Literarv  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Montreal,  Michigan,  Chicago,  &o.  He  has  also  be«i 
several  years  president  of  the  Institut  Canadien,  of  Quebec. 


CHARLES  LINDSAY,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  the  celebrated,  and  (we  may  say  without  exaggera- 
tion) the  first  political  writer  in  Canada  at  the  present  day,  was 
bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  the  beginningof  the  year  1820.  He 
came  to  Canada  as  late  as  1842^  in  search  of  some  occupation  or  em- 
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ployment  ts  a  wriier,  but  for  some  timey  he  was  unsucoessiiil  in  his 
endeavors,  having  only  obtained  ihe  editorship  of  a  small  oountry 
paper  in  Canada  West.  By  degrees^  however,  as  his  talents  became 
known  from  hi^  writings,  people  began  to  regard  him  with  less  reserve, 
and  in  1846,  when  Mr.  Hincks  started  TheEacammer  as  his  organ, 
in  the  capital  of  the  western  province,  Mr.  Lindsfi j  was  entrusted 
with  the  snb-editorship  of  that  journal,  although  practicallj  he  was, 
as  an  eminent  functionaiy  has  it,  '^the  editor-in-chief."  In  that 
capacity  he  remained  for  six  years,  when,  in  1852,  he  was  solicited 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Toronto  Leader  to  become  its  editor.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  he  has  remained  with  that  journal  ever 
since,  raising  it  by  his  talented  writing  firom  a  small  second 
rate  paper,  to  be  the  most  influential  and  widely  circulated  political 
and  nuoQiily  paper  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  also  an  author  of  no  mean  repute ;  having  at 
different  times  published  small  but  well  written  and  valuable  books 
on  the  following  subjects,  "  Clergy  Retervesy*  "  The  Maine  Liquor 
Law;*  and  <-  The  Prairies  of  the  Western  States,"  The  latter  by 
order  of  the  government,  was  published  to  defend  Canada  against 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  James  Caird,  M.P.,  in  his  work  on  America. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  also  contributed  largely  to  many  valuable  publica 
tions  in  this  and  the  old  world,  and  is,  we  understand,  also  prepar- 
ing a  work  on  the  lower  provinces,  as  well  as  a  life  of  his  late 
fadier-in-law,  William  Lyon  McEensie,  Esauire. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  speak  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  writings ; 
for,  assuredly,  all  politi^  parties  in  Canada  will  acknowledge  the 
£Act  that  he  writes  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His  services 
have  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  his  party ;  so  much  so,  that, 
after  the  keen  contest  in  the  late  elections,  id  whicli  he  worked 
earnestly,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  the  result  of 
hard  desk  work  and  late  hours,  and  from  that,  we  believe,  he  is 
only  now  recovering.  Indeed,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  in 
him,  the  present  ministry  are  possessed  of  the  most  powerful  ally 
which  they  could  possibly  have  retained  in  the  western  province. 
To  Mr.  Lindsay  must  be  attributed  a  great  portion  of  the  recent 
victory,  which  they  have  achieved  in  Canada  West.  This  is  no 
flattery,  for  we  spc^k  the  truth,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent 
to  all  unprejudiced  persons. 
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DANIEL  MORRISON,  Ebq: 

If  we  award  to  Mr.  Lindsay  one  of  the  highest  pkoes  as  a  Caoa- 
dian  writer  and  journalist,  we  are  bound  in  jnstioe  to  the  abore 
able  and  talented  gentleman  to  place  him  side  by  side  with  liis 
celebrated  confrlre. 

Mr.  Morrison's  name  is  well  known  in  Canada,  not  only  from  his 
long  connection  with  our  press,  as  one  of  its  most  vigorous  writers, 
but  also  for  his  known  character  as  a  gentleman  of  the  most  kindly 
and  amiable  feelings. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Inverness,  in 
Scotland.  An  early  resident  (for  his  years)  in  Canada,  he  at  firet 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  for  some  time  be  cultivated 
a  farm  in  the  county  of  Wentworth,  C.  W.  He  subsequently,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Jones,  edited  the  Dunda*  Warder  ;  and 
during  his  short  connection  with  that  paper,  he  raised  it  from  the 
comparatively  obscure  position  which  it  held  on  his  first  joining  it, 
to  one  of  the  first  journals  in  the  western  section  of  the  province; 
and  achieved  a  reputation  for  himself  as  being  one  of  the  mo^ 
spirited  and  vigorous  writers  in  Canada.  His  talents  and  abilities 
were  held  in  such  high  repute  during  his  brief  connection  with  the 
Warder,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Leader,  the  principal  journal  in  Canada  ;  and  his  writings 
displayed  such  ability  and  energy,  that  he  was  spoken  of  as  the 
best  journalist  in  this  country.  Leaving  the  Leader  he  became 
editor  of  the  Colonist,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sheppard,  be 
had  purchased  from  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  and  he  continued  in  that 
office  until  1859,  when  he  was  appoin^d  by  the  government  as  one 
of  the  provincial  arbitrators,  an  office  attached  to  the  public  works 
department.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  1860,  when 
his  official  business  having  brought  him  to  Quebec,  he  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Foote  the  editorship  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  that 
city.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and  resigned  his  post  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  Subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  proceeded 
to  London,  C.  W.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Prototype  ;  and  is  now  cm- 
ployed  on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune,  in  New  York. 

The  style  of  writing  in  which  he  more  particularly  excels,  is 
sarcasm,  and  in  this,  it  is  said,  few  writers  can  approach  him.  We 
think  we  but  speak  the  general  opinion  of  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  press  of  this  country,  when  we 
state  that  Mr.  Morrison  occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  it 

Mr.  Morrison  married  in  1858,  the  celebrated  and  accomplished 
voung  Canadian  actress,  Miss  Charlotte  Nickinson,  by  whom  (we 
believe)  he  has  two  children. 
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GEORGE  SHEPPARD,  Esq. 

Another  name  w.ell  kiiowii|  as  connected  with  our  Canadian 
press,  is  that  of  Mr.  Sheppard.  This  gentleman,  previous  to  his 
connection  with  this  country,  was  a  writer  and  political  lecturer  in 
England.  Having  come  to  America,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  an  English  colony  in  the  western  state  of  Illinois,  close 
to  Iowa.  This  he  accomplished,  bringing  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish people  there  under  his  guidance.  Too  unselfish,  however,  to 
profit  by  his  position,  Mr.  Sheppard  did  not  receive  the  best  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  most  pros- 
perous position ;  and  being  disappointed,  he  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  write 
for,  and  (if  we  mistake  not),  edit  the  Naiumal  Intelligencer j  the 
organ  of  the  administration  of  the  day. 

How  he  first  became  connected  with  Canada  we  are  not  aware; 
but  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  for  the  Ghhe  and  for  the 
Leader^  and  afterwards,  in  1858,  for  the  Colonist,  which  he 
owned,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Morrison.  Soon  after  the  Colonist 
went  into  opposition,  Mr.  Sheppard  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Globe,  and  continued  as  such  until  the  celebrated  Toronto 
Convention,  of  1859,  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  shewed  himself  to  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  best  of  writers. 

Subsequently,  he  proceeded  to  Washington  ;  and  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  contributed  those  much  admired  letters  to  the  Leader, 
which  appeared  during  1860,  written  in  his  usual  vigorous  style, 
describing  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  civil  war.  He  returned  to  Canada  a 
short  time  since,  and  is  now  editing  the  Leader  during  Mr 
Lindsay's  absence. 


Pkof.  J.  W.  DAWSON,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S. 

Pbincipal  ov  McOill  College. 

The  name  of  this  distinguished  and  justly  celebrated  savant  is 
not  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers.  His  labors  in  the  cause  of 
science,  history  and  education  are  calculated  to  give  him  a  high 
place  among  Canadian  literati. 


Mr.  Dawson  is  a  native  of  Piotoo,  Nova  Scotia,  where  lie  w» 
bom  of  a  good  ScottiBh  family,  in  October,  1820.  After  oompIeU 
ing  a  course  of  study  in  claissics,  mathematics,  jphysics,  mental 
science,  cbemistij,  ftc,  in  Picton  academy,  talon^  lessons  in 
drawing  and  taxidermy,  and  spending  some  time  m  collecting 
specimens  in  natural  history,  he  matriculated  in  the  uniyersi^  ^ 
Edinbuigb.  and  ati^nded  more  especially  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Jameson,  throughout  the  session  of  1840-41,  on  minerak^y  and 
geoloK7.  On  ms  return  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1841,  he  travelled 
with  Sir  0*.  Lyell,  and,  under  his  direction,  he  explored  and 
described  in  the  ^'Proceedmgt  of  the  Oeohgtcal  Society  of  Lon- 
don" several  noints  of  interest  regarding  the  geolo^  of  that  pro- 
vince. After  naving  lectured  on  botanv  and  geology  m  the  aeademj 
of  Pictou,  and  in  the  Dalhousie  college,  and  having  published 
several  educational  works,  Mr.  Dawson  was  appoint^,  in  1850, 
superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia.  In  1853,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  normal 
school.  Shortly  after,  great  complunts  having  been  made  against 
King's  college,  Eredericton,  New  Brunswick,  a  commiasion  ma 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  con4ition  of  the  institution.  Dr. 
Kyerson  and  Mr.  Dawson  were  among  the  commissionera.  The 
latter  was  appointed  principal  of  the  McGill  college,  in  1855,  and 
had  subsequentiy  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  by  the  same  university,  in  addition  to  that  of  master  of 
arts  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  alread;^  possessed. 
Dr.  Dawson  is,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  the  Bo^al  C^lo^cal  Society 
of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Mon- 
treal, and  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academv  of  Natural  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Oanada.  He  has  contributed  several 
papers  to  the  British  and  American  asso<»ations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  sciences.  Besides  the  numerous  essays  published  in  the 
transactions  of  scientific  bodies,  or  in  pamphlet  form,  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following  works  : — ^^  JBianc&ook  of  the  Oeogro^hy  and 
Natural  History  of  Nova  Scotia/'  pp.  95,  and  map,  (1848) ; 
«  EinU  to  the  Farmers  of  Nova  Scotia/'  pp.  148,  (1853) ;  and 
*' Acadian  Otology/'  pp.  800,  (1855)  ;  and  ''Arckaia/'  (1869). 
His  administration  of  the  educational  afiairs  of  McOill  college  has 
been  thus  far  marked  with  great  success  in  the  following  particulan : 
in  the  complete  organization  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  wUch  was  pre- 
viously in  a  very  depressed  condition,  in  the  organizing  of  the 
McOill  normal  school,  in  conjunction  with  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Canada  East,  and  in  the  prompt  restoration  of  the 
high  school  and  coUege  buildings,  in  the  replacing  of  their  libra- 
ries and  in  the  restoration  of  their  collections  of  natural  history, 
after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1856.     The  new  library  of  the  faculty 


of  arts  iltetAy  eontainB  eighteen  hundred  weU  selected  ▼olnmes: 
ftnd  there  is  alflo  a  hax  beginning  of  a  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  new  mnseam  contains  a  general  collection  in 
zoology:  a  general  collection  in  geology  and  palodontology ;  the 
Holmes  eolfectkm  of  two  thousand  Canadian  and  foreign  minerals ; 
the  Holmes  herbariam,  containing  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
plants  indigenous  to  Lower  Canada;  the  Logan  collection  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  characteristic  Canadian  fossils ;  and  the  Ooupef 
collection  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  Canadian  insects. 


R.  A.  HARRISON,  Esq.,  B.C.L. 

Thb  next  name  in  our  category  is  that  of  the  rising  barrister  and 
suoceseftil  law  author,  Robert  Alexander  Harrison,  the  only  law 
writer  of  eminence  of  which  Canada  can  really  boast. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  bom  in  the  City  of  Montreal.  C.  E.,  on  the 
3rd  August,  1888.  His  parents  are  both  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  bom,  migrated  to  Canada  ; 
they  afterwards  removed  to  the  upper  province,  and  for  some 
time  lived  in  the  township  of  Marxham,  north  of  York,  now 
Toronto,  and  subsequently  became  residents  of  the  latter  city,  where 
Mr.  Harrison's  life  from  childhood  has  been  spent. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  an  '^  Upper  Canada  college  boy,''  having  been' 
educated  a  j  that  institution,  which  has  turned  out  many  youths 
who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  the  college.  Young 
Harrison  was  most  successful  in  his  studies,  and  yearly  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  prises.  He  left  college  in  1849,  to  em- 
brace the  profession  of  the  law  ;  he  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  articled  as  a  clerk  in  the  law  office 
of  Messrs.  Bobinson  &  Allan,  a  practising  law  firm  of  Toronto. 
During  the  time  spent  in  their  office  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  profession,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  ''rising  young 
man."  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  years  a  stu- 
dent, he  commenced  the  compilation  of  the  first  law  work  he  ever 
wrote ;  it  was  a  digest  of  all  oases  determined  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  practice  courts  for  Upper  Canada,  from  1823  to  1851,  inclusive. 
He  was  about  a  year  in  writing  the  book,  and  nearly  as  long  in 
passing  it  through  the  press.  Being  a  young  law  student  and  un- 
known to  the  profession,  the  work  was  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  James  Lukin  Bobinson^  Esquire,  who  was  then  the 
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aaihoriied  reporter  of  the  Qaeen's  Bench.  The  work  was  p^ 
liflhed  io  the  joint  names  of  *'  Robinson  &  Harrison/'  It  was  moit 
snccessfnl,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  profession.  It  broogbt 
Mr.  Harrison's  name  widely  and  favorably  before  the  legal  pro- 
fession. This  was  the  only  legal  work  he  wrote  during  the  time  be 
was  a  law  student.  During  the  years  of  his  study  he  was  a 
prominent  member,  both  of  the  Toronto  Literary  and  Debating  S<v 
oiety,  and  of  the  Osgoode  Club  of  Toronto.  For  a  long  period  he 
was  president  of  thie  Literary  Society,  though  in  years  junior  to 
many  of  its  members.  Of  the  Osgoode  Club,  while  Hon.  Mr^ 
Justice  Buros  was  president,  he  was  one  of  its  vice-presidentB, 
and  a  most  active  member. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Harrison  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Crawford  &  Hagerty,  then  the  leading  law  firm  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  1854,  he  joined  the  crown  law  department  for  Up- 
per Canada,  as  chief  clerk,  or  deputy  to  the  attorney-general. 
Although  then  only  a  law  student,  his  selection  was  made  b? 
Hon.  John  Ross,  on  account  of  the  favorable  opinions  given  d 
Mr.  Harrison  by  many  leading  men  of  the  profession.  Thoosb 
the  government,  of  which  Mr.  Ross  was  a  member,  was  defeated 
during  the  time  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  on  his  way  to  Qaobee,  yet 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  takai 
Mr.  Ross's  place,  confirmed  the  appointment.  Prior  io  his  depar- 
ture for  Quebec,  Mr.  Harrison  received  addresses  from  the  literaij 
and  other  associations  with  which  he  was  connected,  all  bearing 
the  most  fervent  expressions  for  his  welfare. 

In  1855,  on  the  removal  of  the  government  to  Toronto,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  called  to  the  bar  ''  with  honors".  He  was  the  fint 
so  called  under  new  rules  then  just  in  operation,  and  was  warmlj 
congratulated  by  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin,  then  treasurer  of  the  Lav 
Society,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degTe« 
of  B.C.L^  by  the  university  of  Trinity  college.  About  thi« 
time  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Dailjf  Cohnisi,  then 
one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Toronto ;  his  articles  were  ofVen 
reproduced  by  the  country  press  with  much  eSeoL  Becoming  too 
much  involved  in  politics,  to  the  neglect  of  his  profemioui  he,  in 
the  same  year,  1855,  cut  short  his  connection  with  the  polideal 
press.  This  year  he  commenced  his  work  on  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  act.  The  undertaking,  although  a  great  one,  was 
accomplished  in  twelve  months.  It  was  received  with  even  greater 
favor  than  his  first  attempt,  and  the  press  loudly  commended  it. 
The  London  legal  press  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
had  written  upon  the  subject  about  which  he  had  treated. 

The  Jurist  of  London,  England,  said  of  it,  '^  This  work  is  almost 
as  useful  to  the  English  as  the  Canadian  lawyer,  and  is  not  only  the 
most  recent,  but  by  far  the  most  complete  edition  which  we  hare 
seen  of  these  acts  of  parliament.'' 
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The  Soltcttor^s  Journal  said,  '^  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  no 
puns  have  been  spared  to  make  the  notes  as  full  and  practicable 
as  possible,  and  that  the  annotator  appears  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand his  text,  and  to  be  remarkably  well  up  in  tbe  laws  of  the 
mother  country.  His  remarks  shew  tbat  he  has  thought  much 
more  upon  the  subject  than  many  of  our  own  authors/' 

We  might  continue  our  quotations  innumerable  both  from  the 
English  and  Canadian  press,  but  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the 
work  was  everywhere  received  with  the  f?reatest  approbation. 

His  next  work,  which  appeared  in  1857,  was,  "  The  Statutes  of 
practical  utility  in  the  civU  administration  of  justice  in  Upper 
Canada,  Jrom  the  first  act  passed  in  Upper  CanctdcL  to  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1856."  This  was  intended  as  a  companion 
to  his  former  work,  and  fully  answered  its  purpose. 

In  July,  of  the  same  year,  he  became  joint  editor  of  the  '^  Upper 
Candida  Lato  Journal'*  in  which  capacity  he  still  acts.  It  was  pre- 
viously published  at  Barrie,  and  not  much  in  favor  with  the  profes- 
sion, but  when  Mr.  Harrison  became  connected  with  it,  the  ''  Law 
Journal'  was  brought  to  Toronto,  and  from  that  time  has  steadily 
progressed  ;  it  is  now  much  read  and  valued,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
fession, but  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
leading  articles  which  appear  in  its  pages,  and  which  are  attributed 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  are  regarded  with  much  favor,  and  well  received 
by  the  English  and  provincial  press. 

During  1867,  he  also  brought  out  "ul  Manual  of  costs  in  Coun- 
ty Courts,"  containing  besides  the  tariff  of  costs  some  general 
points  of  practice ;  and  shortly  aflerwards,  in  the  same  year,  wrote 
**  A  sketch  of  the  growth  and  present  importance  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Upper  Canada,''  which  concluded  his  literary  labors  of 
a  legal  character  for  that  year. 

In  1858,  he  produced  two  other  law  works,  one  being  the  "Rules, 
Orders  and  Regulations  as  to  practice  and  pleading  in  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench  and  Ccmmon  Pleas  in  Upper  Canada,  with  notes 
explanatory  and  practical,"  the  other  a  corresponding  work  in 
regard  to  the  County  Courts  of  Upper  Canada  ;  these  were  both 
well  received,  and  fully  bore  out  the  reputation  he  had  gained  for 
accuracy,  industry  and  ability. 

In  1859,  appeared  his  last  and  most  popular  legal  work,  ^'  The 
Municipal  Manual  of  Upper  Canada,"  which  had  a  tremendous 
sale,  and  was  greatly  extolled.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Harrison,  one 
newspaper  said,  "  Canada  may  justly  feel  proud  of  this  one  of  her 
sons,  educated  entirely  at  her  educational  institutions,  and  a  member 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  bar  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  the  talents 
of  youthftil  Canadians  are  to  be  properly  appreciated,  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  called  on  by  some  consti- 
tuency to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  thus  benefitting  the  com- 
-  munity  and  honoring  him  and  themselves  by  the  choice.    There 
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his  olearne?>s  of  head  would  soon  be  felt  in  prunirg  aota  of  Parlia- 
ment of  tJie  absiura  yerDosiiy  ana  ridieiuoiiB  ezoreaoencefi  vub 
wbicb  tbey  are  bat  too  frequently  encninbered,  and  thus  rends 
tbem  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  general  pnblio.  To  tbe  1^ 
profesBion,  botb  in  Canada  and  in  £ngland,  Mr.  Harrison  is  known 
aB  being  remarkably  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  botb  countriea,''  &t. 
With  reference  to  Uiis  suggeation,  Mr.  Harrison,  althougb  repeat- 
edly solicited  to  allow  bimself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  a  plaee 
in  Parliament,  has  hitherto  (wisely  so  far  as  his  piivato  inteiest^ 
are  concerned)  steadfastly  refxiaed  that  honor. 

Tn  1859  ho  retired  from  the  crown  law  department^  bearing 
with  him  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  all  he  had  <H)m« 
in  contact  with.  He  also  received  letters  from  hia  superiotm,  oouehed 
in  the  most  affectionate  and  flattering  language.  Mr.  Harrisoa 
commenced  practice  in  partnership  with  a  gentleman  of  mucli 
ability  in  the  profession  in  Toronto,  and,  at  present^  enjoys  a 
flourishing  practice.  He  has  been  retained  as  oounael  for  ike 
crown  in  nearly  every  important  case  which  has  arisen  of  lat« 
His  first  apjpearance  in  that  character  was  at  the  celebrated  proee> 
cution  of  McHenry  altos  Townsend,  the  murderer ;  he  next  ap- 
peared in  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  shrievality  case,  wk@ 
people  ridiculed  the  government  for  retaining  so  young  a  mas 
to  prosecute.  Though  opposed  by  one  of  the  most  eminest 
counsel  of  the  province,  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  by  his 
success  set  at  rest  the  fears  of  those  who  looked  only  to  bi^ 
youth  and  not  his  great  industry  and  ability.  In  the  *^Stak 
Trials"  when  the  Parliamentary  opposition  endeavored  in  oonrb 
of  law  to  break  down  the  government,  he,  with  eminent  coud- 
sel,  was  on  the  defensive,  and  as  usual  succeasftd.  In  tke 
famous  Habeas  Corpus  case  of  John  Anderson,  the  negro,  lie 
gained  his  case  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  happily  for  Ander- 
son, on  technical  points,  the  force  of  whidi  he  at  once  conceded, 
lost  it  before  the  Common  Pleas. 

Mr.  Harrison's  practice  is  large  and  must  be  lucrative  ;  though 
often  employed  in  important  criminal  oases,  as  well  for  prosecuUoo 
as  defence,  his  time  is  chiefly  occupied  in  holding  brie&  in  civil 
cases.  While  the  former  spreads  nis  name  to  fiune,  the  latter  fills 
his  pockets  :  he  is  now  so  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  that  no  time  is  afforded  him  for  literary  puisaits 
of  any  magnitude.  Unlike  many  rising  lawyers,  whom  we  coaJd 
name,  he  avoids  politics ;  he  goes  upon  the  principle  thai  his 
first  duty  is  to  himself  and  his  next  to  his  countiy.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  land  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
birth  will  receive  in  her  highest  councils  the  benefit  of  his  taloite 
and  experience.  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  able  and  effeotive  speaker ; 
his  style  is  dear  and  forcible ;  he  invariably  gains  and  ahnjs 
retains  the  attention  of  his  audience.    At  times  he  is  huBior> 
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000,  never  prosy ;  be  aooommodates  his  style  to  the  hamonr  and 
capacity  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  when  to  begin  and  when  to 
stop.  Though  still  a  very  young  man,  he  is  indeed  an  able  advo- 
cate. Though  often  pitted  against  his  seniors  of  the  bw,  his  success 
is  proverbial.  In  disposition  he  is  warm  and  generous ;  he  possesses 
a  portly  and  commanding  figure ;  his  height  is  above  the  average  of 
men ;  his  bearing,  although  marked  and  decided|  is  withal  extremely 
easy;  and  his  career  so  far  has  been  a  bright  one.  What  he 
has  gained  has  not  been  earned  without  labor  ;  his  industry,  for- 
tunately for  him,  is  as  great  as  his  talent ;  he  is  never  idle  ;  his 
energy  is  intense  ;  his  reputation  for  uprightness  of  conduct  fully 
equals  his  reputation  for  talent  From  what  is  already  known  of 
him,  the  brightest  anticipations  are  formed  as  to  his  future. 
Without  doubt  he  will  mount  to  an  extremely  exalted  position. 

He  married  in  June,  1859,  Miss  Anna  Huckle,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  late  John  McOIure  Muckle,  at  one  time  an 
extensive  merchant  in  Quebec.  On  this  occasion  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  tour  through  Europe,  visiting  places  of 
learning  and  historiod  interest. 


H.  T.  HIND,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Profkssob  Of  Ghbmistbt  and  GsoLoaT  IN  THE  Univkrsitt 
OF  Trinity  Golleqs,  Toronto. 

Hbnbt  Toulb  Hind,  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  bom  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  England,  June,  1823.  Until 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  private  pupil  of  the  Beverend  W. 
Butler,  head-master  of  the  Nottinghamshire  grammar  schooI| 
together  with  his  cousin,  Mr  J.  R.  Hind,  the  eminent  London 
astronomer,  and  now  superin tender  t  of  the  NauticcU  Almanac. 
Leaving  Nottingham,  he  was  sent  to  the  royal  commercial  school  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  acquhing  a  knowledge 
of  German,  French,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  school.  Upon  returning  home  he  studied  for 
a  few  years,  again  with  the  Reverend  W.  Butier,  and  then  went  to 
the  university  of  Oambridse,  entering  as  a  student  at  Queen's 
college.  Here  he  remained  one  year ;  but,  on  account  of  straight- 
ened circumstances,  was  compelled  to  rQlin(}uisl|  tl^e  14^  of  taking 
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his  degree  at  Cambridge.  Id  1845,  lie  went  to  Franoe,  for  Berenl 
months,  with  a  new  to  perfect  himself  in  French ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  so  much  travelling  in  early  life  ensured  a  distaste 
for  sedentary  pursuits,  for,  in  1846,  we  find  him  starting  for 
America,  and  spending  a  year  or  more  in  wandering  through 
Mexico  and  the  wild  parts  of  the  southern  states.  Apparently  tired 
of  this  kind  of  life  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  want  of  friends,  he  came  to 
Canada  in  1847,  and  at  once  began  to  look  out  for  permanent 
employment.  After  a  few  months  experience  in  teaching  one  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  he  became  a  successfnl  candi- 
date for  the  post  of  mathematical  master,  and  lecturer  in  chem- 
istry and  natural  philosophy,  at  the  provincial  normal  school  for 
Upper  Canada,  then  about  to  be  established.  He  remained  at  this 
institution  for  about  five  years,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  geolo^  in  the  university  of  Trinity  coll^ne, 
Toronto,  the  chair  he  still  occupies.  In  1857,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  geologist  to  the  Red  River  exploring  expedition  ; 
and,  in  1858,  the  charge  of  the  exploration  of  the  country  between 
Red  River  and  the  l^katchewan,  was  confided  to  Imn  by  the 
Canadian  government.  His  reports  on  these  expeditions  are  wdl 
known  to  the  public  of  Canada  and  England,  having  been  printed  is 
this  country  bv  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  in  England 
laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament  by  command  of  the  government 
and  reprinted  there  with  additional  maps,  constructed  under  Mr. 
Hind's  supervision,  by  Arrowsmith,  the  Queen's  hydrographer. 
In  1860,  Mr.  Hind  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographictl 
Society,  and  superintended  personally,  the  publication  of  his 
"  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Expeditumn  in  the  North  Wegt/'  a 
highly  illustrated  work  in  two  volumes,  brought  out  by  Longmans 
t  Co.,  of  London.  This  work  has  been  very  favorably  reviewed  by 
the  English  press,  and  comprehends  a  view  of  British  America 
from  lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific.  Afler  his  return  from  Eng- 
land in  1860,  Mr.  Hind  made  preparations  for  the  exploration  of  a 
portion  of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  with  a  view  to  collect  materials 
for  a  description  of  the  eastern  part  of  British  America.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  this  exploration ;  and  it  is  expected  that  his 
new  book  will  appear  in  1862,  in  the  same  style  of  illustration  as 
the  narrative  of  the  Canadian  expedition  of  lo57  and  1858. 

Among  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Hind's  efforts,  in  print,  was  a 
pamphlet  on  the  climate  of  Western  Canada.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  *^  Eight  Lectures  on  AgrictdturaZ  Chemistry**  During  the 
years  1852-8-4-5,  ho  edited  the  ''  Canadian  Journal^**  devoted  to 
science  and  art.  In  1854,  he  was  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  the  corporation  of 
Toronto,  for  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  harbor  of  tbat 
city.  In  1857,  he  wrote  the  prize  essay  on  ''  The  insect  and  diseases 
injurious  to  the  wheat  crops,**  Among  minor  literary  pieces  attributed 
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to  Mr.  Hind's  pen  are  tlie  articles  in  Maclear  &  Go's  Canadian 
Almanac,  on  the  "  Future  of  Western  Canada,"  "  The  Great 
North  Weu;'  "  Our  Railway  Policy,''  as  also  the  first  issue 
of  the  government  emigration  pamphlet,  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  Baropean  languages,  and  scattered  broad-cast  over 
northern  Europe,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
Mr.  Hind  undertook  the  management  of  the  ''  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures**  for  Upper  Canada,  a  monthly 
publication. 

Mr.  Hind  is  assuredly  one  of  the  first  literary  and  scientific  men 
in  Canada  )  and  his  services  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the 
country.  Those  who  enjoy  his  personal  acquaintance,  speak  of  him 
in  no  common  terms.  He  is  a  thorough  English  gentleman  in  all 
things ;  courteous  in  his  manners — kind  and  considerate  in  his 
dealings.  The  province  has  been  much  benefitted  by  possessing 
in  him  a  master  mind,  and  a  practical  scientific  scholar. 


Rev.  R.  J.  MACGEORGE. 

YxBT  few  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  accomplished 
and  highly  gifted  gentleman,  during  his  sojourn  in  Canada,  will 
easily  forget  him.  He  is  a  man;  '^  take  him  all  in  all,"  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  all  classes  of  the  community  in  Upper 
Canada  ;  he  is  endeared  to  their  memory  by  many  virtues.  The 
attainments  which  he  displayed  and  the  writings  which  he  pub- 
lished whilst  in  this  country,  exposing  the  popular  follies,  absur- 
dities, and  abuses  of  the  time  in  good  natured  satire  and  ridicule, 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  remembered.  We  are  sure,  there- 
fore, that  old  ^'  Solomon,''  ^the  sobriquet,  under  which  Mr. 
Mac^orge  was  known  in  Canaaa  West^  will  be  acknowledged  as 
worthy  of  a  place  among  Canadian  celeorities. 

He  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1811 ;  and 
he  is  consequently  now  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  descended  from 
an  old  family  long  settled  in  Galloway  ;  they  are  of  Irish  origin, 
and  a  branch  of  the  clan  McToris,  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IE., 
was  one  of  the  great  families  of  Ireland  ;  his  father  was  the  late 
Andrew  Macgeorge,  Esq.,  a  well  known  and  much  respected  soli- 
citor of  Glasgow. 

Being  destined  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice passed  through  the  usual  curriculum  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
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sod  completed  hie  studies  at  the  imiveniity  of  Edinbiugh.  But  ill 
health  prevented  him  from  at  onoe  taking  holy  orders;  he  was  ad- 
vised to  traTel,  and  aeoordingly  went  to  we  E^  Indies,  and  after 
spending  some  months  in  Bombay,  he  yisited  the  Ghilf  of  Persia, 
&o.|  and  on  his  return  he  published  a  yeiy  interesting  aooonnt  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  ScoUish  Liieraiy  wweUe,  then  edited  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Griohton,  a  well  know  religions  author.  Mr.  Ma^eorge 
also  oontribnted  for  some  time  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  the  SeoitM 
Monthly  Magazine  and  various  other  periodicals.  He  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  in  1889,  by  the  Bight  Beverend  Michael  Buasell, 
bbhop  of  Glasgow  and  Gkllowa^i  and  a  distinguished  Scottish 
author.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as  assistant  minister  to  the 
Beverend  Bobert  Montgomery,  and  was  also  incumbent  of  Christ 
church,  Olasffow.  In  1841,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  was  soqd 
appointed  to  Uke  incumbency  of  Trinity  church,  Streetsville,  near 
Toronto,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  return  to  the  mother 
country.  Ihiring  the  time  of  his  occupan^  of  this  sacred 
charge,  he  did  much  good  for  the  township  of  Ton»ito  and  neigh- 
borhoed.  Church  of  England  ministers  u  those  days  and  plstces 
were  '<  few  and  far  between,''  and  consequently  the  settlement 
would  not  very  often  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  clergyman  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindness  and  ^erosity  of  Mr.  Macgeorge,  who 
gave  frequent  services  in  addition  to  his  regular  Streetsville  duty, 
at  Milton,  "Nerval,  Brampton,  Hurontario  Church,  Sydenhaa, 
Dundas  Street,  Port  Credit,  Etobicoke  and  Edmonton  ;  and  as  we 
are  speaking  on  a  subject  which  has  reference  to  the  church  in 
Canada,  we  may  as  well  state  that  the  poor  clergymen*  more  e^e- 
cially  those  in  the  country,  receive  very  bad  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  paying  of  them.  Not  unfirequently,  one  oi 
these  poor  men,  with  a  mind  fit  to  adorn  any  sphere  in  life,  has  to 
drudge  and  work  like  a  beast  of  burthen  for  a  mere  pittance, 
while  he  is  supposed,  besides,  to  keep  a  horse  to  carry  his  wearied 
firame  from  one  parish  or  township  to  another.  It  is  the  old  stoiy 
and  we  suppose  will  always  be ;  tnose  who  do  not  do  the  work  re- 
ceive the  pay,  and  those  that  do,  &c.  We  know  not  how  Mr. 
Mac^rge  fared  with  regard  to  being^remunerated  for  his  services; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  whatever  he  received  he  well  earned. 

Many  will  remember  the  iZevteio  of  Streetsville,  while  it  remained 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Macgeorge.  We  reallv  believe  that  at 
that  period  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  weekly  journals  in  the 
province  i  its  articles  were  genuinely  original,  well  written,  aad 
most  admirably  adi4>ted  to  ridicule  the  nding  absurdities  whieb 
abounded  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  also  edited,  for  several  years,  the  Ckmrck  news- 
paper, the  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  also  that  veil 
known  and  excellent  publication,  the  An^^Afmmcan  Mogaxin^y  to 
which  he  contributed  the  ^'  Chronkkt  of  Dretpdaify/'  the  •*I\sner*t 
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CaMh"  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  ^^EdUar'i  Shanfy  ;"  be  also 
wrote  literary  artioles  for  the  Globe  and  Leader  newspapers  of 
Toronto,  and  in  1858  he  published  his  celebrated  '^  Talez^  Lyrics  and 
Sketches/'  which  were  received  by  much  approbation,  as  also  were 
several  songs  written  by  him  whicn  have  been  set  to  music.  Daring 
his  sojonm  there  he  was  appointed  grand  chaplain  to  the  Orange 
Association  of  British  North  America. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  people  aronnd  Toronto  and  of 
Upper  Canada  generally  heard  of  his  dejoartore,  on  account  of  tho 
ill  health  of  his  wife,  for  Scotland,  in  1558.  He,  at  present,  re- 
sides at  Oban  in  Argyleshire,  being  incumbent  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  that  town,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  much  frequented  during  the  summer  months 
by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  is  one  of  nature's  own  children ;  he  is  a  man 
above  the  ordinary  height ;  his  locks  quite  silvery,  his  form  erect, 
inclined  towards  corpulency,  complexion  fresh,  and  features  hand- 
some and  well  formed,  with  a  clear  sparkling  blue  eye,  flashing 
with  intelligence  and  full  of  wit.  Mr.  Mac^rge  is  a  gertleman 
of  true  genius,  and  though  his  pen  seems  at  times  to  rusn,  in  spite 
of  the  hand  that  wields  it  and  the  soul  that  moves  it  into  the  lu- 
dicrous, yet  a  more  sober  and  pure-minded  man  than  Mr.  Mac- 
george, we  venture  to  say  is  hot  to  be  found  in  Canada.  Though 
a  consistent,  honest  churchman,  as  some  would  think,  a  high 
churchman,  yet  a  more  amiable  Christian  and  large-minded  man  we 
have  seldom  met ;  his  heart  and  soul  are  far  too  big  for  a  bigot; 
he  is,  moreover,  a  decidedly  pious  man. 


HUGH  ALLAN,  Esq. 

Thx  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Saltcoats,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  the  29th  September,  1810 ;  and  is  consequently 
now  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  nis  age.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Captain  Alexander  Allan,  who  was  long  and  fiivorably 
known  as  a  highly  popular  and  successful  shipmaster,  trading 
between  the  Clyde  and  Montreal.  During  the  thirty  years  he  was 
engaged  in  that  business,  the  different  ships  he  commanded  were 
much  sought  after  by  passengers ;  and  many  persons  still  living 
throughout  the  province  retain  to  this  day  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  the  voyages  which  they  made  across  the  Atlantic  under  his 
watchful  care. 
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Brought  np  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean,  and  his  fkthef 
and  two  of  his  brothers  being  sei^aring  men,  Hugh,  at  an  earlj 
age,  manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  all  kinds  of  nautical  craft, 
and  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  in  matters 
connected  with  them.  Constantly  in  and  about  boats  and  ships, 
living  almost  on  the  water,  and  in  the  company  of  sailors,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  his  predilections  would  run  in  that  way ;  and  his 
subsequent  career  has  been,  doubtless  to  a  large  extent,  influenced 
by  his  early  associations. 

In  the  year  1824,  his  family  removed  their  residence  to 
Oreenock ;  and,  in  the  following  spring  (1825)  Hugh,  beine  then 
fourteen  vears  of  age,  was  entered  as  a  clerx,  with  the  highly 
respectable  firm  of  Allan,  Kerr  ft  Co.,  then  an  extensive  and 
influential  shipping  agency  house  in  Greenock.  There  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  ships,  and  the  method  of 
keeping  their  accounts,  and  developed  a  strong  liking  for  that 
kind  of  business.  After  he  had  been  there  about  a  year,  nis  fiither, 
who  was  a  far-seeing  man,  and  had  ulterior  views  for  him,  proposed 
that  he  should  go  out  to  Canada ;  and,  this  being  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes,  he  at  once  aCTced  to  the  proposal.  He  sidled 
from  Greenock,  for  Montreal,  on  the  12th  April,  1826,  in  the  brig 
Favorite,  of  which  his  father  was  then  commander,  and  his  eldest 
brother  second  officer.  After  an  agreeable  passage,  diversified  by 
the  usual  incidents  of  fogs,  icebergs,  and  occasional  strong  breeies 
of  wind,  incidents  always  regarded  as  important,  on  first  crossing 
the  sea,  the  Favorite  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  15th  May.  She 
was  towed  firom  thence,  by  the  steamboat  HerculeSy  then  the  only 
towboat  on  the  river ;  and  after  various  delays,  reached  the  foot  of 
the  current  St.  Mary.  There  was  a  strong  breese  of  wind  down 
the  river,  and  the  steamer  was  unable  to  take  the  ship  up  the 
current.  A  hawser  was  therefore  passed  ashore,  and  attached  to 
about  a  dozen  pairs  of  oxen,  (then  kept  for  the  purpose,)  by  whose 
assistance  the  Hercules  and  the  Favorite  surmounted  the  current ; 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  landed  at  Montreal,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  21st  May,  1826.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  wharves  built,  and  the  vessels  lay  as  near  to  the 
shelving  beach  as  they  could  conveniently  get,  using  long  gang- 
ways, rigged  on  spars,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
shore. 

After  looking  about  him  for  a  few  days,  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  clerk,  with  the  firm  of  William  Kerr  &  Co.,  then  engaged  in 
the  dry  goods  trade  in  St.  Paul  Street.  There  he  remained  a  little 
more  than  three  years,  and  obtained  some  acqufuntance  with  goods, 
besides  a  general  knowledge  of  mercantile  business  and  book-keep- 
ing. The  winters  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  country,  north  of 
Montreal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ste.  Rose  and  Ste.  Th^rdse,  where 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language^  and  dnrioF 
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these  years^  aU  bis  spare  time  was  occupied  in  improying  himself 
in  yarions  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge.  Having  determined 
to  reyisit  his  natiye  land  for  a  short  period,  and  being  desirous  of 
seeing  something  of  the  country  and  continent,  before  he  left  it, 
he  obtained  leave  from  his  empWers ;  and,  on  the  19th  August, 
1830,  he  left  Montreal  for  New  York.  There  he  remained  some 
days,  and  this  being  before  the  period  of  railroads,  he  returned  to 
Aibany  by  steamer,  and  proceeded  in  a  canal  boat  up  the  Erie  canid 
as  far  as  Kochestar,  whence  he  went  by  stage-coach  to  Buffalo,  and 
thence  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  After  remaining  some  days  at  the 
falls,  he  went  round  by  Hamilton,  then  containing  only  a  very  few 
bouses,  to  Toronto,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kingston  by  land. 
From  Kingston  he  came  by  steamer  to  Prescott,  and  as  the  steamers 
did  not  then  run  the  rapids,  he  came  from  that  place  to  Montreal 
by  stage>coach.  He  arrived  at  Montreal,  on  the  25th  October, 
and  left  again  on  the  31st,  to  join  his  father's  ship  at  Quebec, 
then  ready  for  sea.  He  reached  Quebec  next  day,  but  a  constant 
succession  of  strong  contrary  winds  detained  the  ship  in  Quebec, 
till  the  2l8t  November,  on  which  day  the  Favorite  sailed,  in 
company  with  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  which  had  been  detained  by 
the  same  cause.  His  father  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  also  on 
board  the  Favorite,  and  many  of  their  friends  remonstrated  against 
so  many  of  one  family  sailing  in  the  same  vessel,  deeply  laden  with 
wheat,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year.  However,  after  a  boisterous 
and  somewhat  perilous  voyage,  they  arrived  safely  at  Greenock,  on 
the  28th  December,  1830. 

Hugh  remained  quietly  with  his  family,  from  that  time  till 
about  the  Ist  March,  when,  being  desirous  of  seeing  something  of 
his  native  country,  before  he  returned  to  Canada,  he  set  out  for 
Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  visit  London,  for  the  first  time.  From 
Liverpool  he  went  by  railway  (then  not  long  opened)  to  Manches- 
ter, and  thence  to  London,  by  mail-coach.  He  remained  a  short 
time  in  London  and  returned  to  Scotland  by  the  east  coast,  and 
visited  Edinburgh,  also  for  the  first  time. 

He  sailed  again  for  Canada,  on  the  Ist  April,  1831,  in  the  ship 
Canada,  then  on  her  first  voyage ;  and  after  an  agreeable  passage, 
arrived  in  Montreal  on  the  Ist  May,  the  season  having  been 
unusually  early.*  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  received  very 
tempting  proposals  to  join  his  former  employers;  but  having 
resolved  to  give  his  attention  to  the  shipping  trade,  as  being  more 
suited  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  could  be  of  use  to  other 
members  of  his  family,  as  they  might  be  to  him,  he  declined  the 
offers.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  house  of 
James  Millar  &  Co.,  then  engaged  in  building  and  sailing  ships, 
and  as  commission  merchants.     This  was  congenial  employment 

*In  that  year  the  brigs  Sophia  and  Cheriot,  regular  tradera,  made  each  three 
TOjagea  betireeH  Glasgow  and  Qaebec  and  Montreal. 
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for  him,  and  he  devoted  his  wbole  energies  to  the  buainess.  He 
remained  a  olerk  there  till  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  when  some 
changes  taking  place  in  the  establishment,  he  was  admitted  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  who  had  been  long 
connected  with  the  honse.  The  firm  then  was  Millar,  Edmonstone 
&  Co.  The  death  of  Mr.  Millar^  in  1838,  caused  another  change, 
and  on  the  1st  May,  1889,  Mr.  Edmonstone  and  Mr.  Allan 
commenced  a  new  partnership.  That  connection  still  exists, 
though  other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  partnership  since 
then.* 

In  1839,  on  one  of  the  frequent  voyages  which  he  then  made 
to  England,  Mr.  Allan,  in  companv  with  the  late  Honorable 
Joseph  Masson,  Mr.  Gr.  B.  Symes  of  Quebec,  and  others,  embarked 
at  New  York,  on  the  14th  December,  on  board  of  the  steamship 
Liverpool,  bound  for  Liverpool.  This  was  in  the  earlv  days  of 
transatlantic  steam  navigation,  and  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Cnnard  line.  A  succession  of  heavy  gales  and  contrary  winds 
so  retarded  their  progress,  that  on  the  28ih  of  the  month,  they 
were  little  more  than  ndf  across  the  ocean,  and  still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  change  in  the  weather.  The  chief  en^eer 
reported  on  that  day,  that  he  had  not  coal  enough  left  to  oarry  the 
ship  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  steward  signified  that  the  provisioBS 
would  scarcely  hold  out,  if  the  passage  was  protracted,  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  be.  After  consulting  with  the  passengers,  the  Captain 
(Engleduc)  determined  to  run  for  Fayal,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Azores,  where  it  was  understood,  a  depot  of  coal  had  been  provided 
to  meet  such  a  contingency  as  the  present  The  steamer  reached 
Fayal  on  the  night  of  the  31st  December,  just  as  the  last  ooal  was 
thrown  on  the  fires.  Her  arrival  (a  steamer  being  then  new  to 
them)  created  a  lively  sensation  on  the  island,  ^e  passengers, 
fourteen  only  in  number,  landed  next  day,  and  were  most  hospitably 
treated  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese  governor,  the  American 
consul,  (the  late  Mr.  Dabney)  and  the  British  consul,  were 
particularly  attentive,  and  a  grand  ball  was  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  followed  by  an  entertainment  on  board  the  steamer 
to  all  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and  during  the  four  days  she 
remained  at  the  island,  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of 
civilities.  The  contrast  between  a  stormy  ocean,  and  the  smiling 
orange  groves  and  flower  gardens,  to  most  of  which  the  passengers 
had  free  access,  was  indeed  great;  and  they  enjoyed  it  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  stay,  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Symes  hired 
guides,  and  started  at  daylight  to  walk  to  the  top  of  Uie  higher 
mountain  on  the  island.  It  is  named  the  Caldeira,  and  (as  the 
word  signifies)  is  an  extinct  volcano.    After  a  fittiguing  journey, 

•During  the  two  rebemont  in  1887  and  1838,  Kr.  Allan  sarred  as  a  rolwitoar, 
and  attained  to  ilie  rank  of  captain  in  the  f  errioe. 
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ihey.iQ^fehed  |l|e8iimnitrW)uo}i  Ur  «iboiii  mt«ii  thomwad  &pi  $bo^ 
the  sea;  and  were  rewarded  for  their  toil^  hj  the  plorioos  proepeqt 
i^rouiid  thqnij  emhraciag  some  half-dose^  of  the  islftada  with  the 
jnagmficeiit  peak  of  Pioo,  about  nine  thoimnd  feet  high,  sending 
its  top  into  the  cloi;dfl  seemingly  qnite  near.  It  was  late  at  nigl^ 
when  thej  got  back  to  the  town,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  oji 
board  the  steitmer,  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs.  Next  morning  ihey 
started  for  ^Bngbjid;  and,  after  a  pleasant  run  of  eight  days, 
reached  Liverpool.  Tfiere  they  learned  that  thej  were  supposed 
to  be  lost,  as  tne  steamer  had  never  been  heard  of  since  she  sailefl 
from  New  York,  thirty  days  before. 

Mr.  Allan  returned  to  Montreal  in  the  spring  of  1840 ;  and  the 
firm  continued  the  business  of  shipbuilaing,  Mr.  E.  ]).«Merritt 
being  then  practical  overseer  of  that  branch.  Ip  the  year  1841, 
ihev  were  emplo^^ed  by  the  then  governor-reeneral,  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham,  to  bmld  a  steam  frigate,  which  bore  his  name.  They 
abo  buih  in  that  year,  -a  small  screw  steamer  lor  the  government, 
called  the  IZnum,  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  that 
description  of  vessel  in  the  province.  Next  year,  oesides  twp 
sailing  ships,  they  built  a  tow  boat  for  the  river,  called  the  AUiance, 
and  several  barges  to  lighten  ships  up  and  down  the  river.  The 
Alliance  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  tagboiate  that  has 
ever  been,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

They  soon  after  discontinued  shipbuildbg;  and  for  some  years 
contented  themselves  with  the  management  of  their  ships,  and 
such  other  business  as  was  entrusted  to  them;  till  about  the  year 
1851,  when  the  successful  establishment  of  screw  steamers  on  tl^ 
Atlantic  elicited  proposals  for  a  line  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Allan  took  up  the  matter  with  much  interesc,  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  various  parties  on  tl^e  suliject,  which  resulted 
in  his  making  an  offer  to  a  leading  member  ox  the  government, 
then  in  office  in  this  province,  to  eslAblish  such  a  line.     The 

S>vernment,  however,  preferred  giving  the  contract  to  parties  in 
reat  Britain;  because,  no  doubt,  they  were  supposed  to  be  better 
able  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  conseouently  given  to  Messrs.  McKean, 
McLarty  k  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  Alter  a  trial  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  these  parties  failed  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  the  government 
again  threw  the  contract  open  to  competition. 

Mr.  Allan  once  more  took  up  the  matter  warmly ;  and  throng 
the  influence  of  the  Honorable  John  Ross,  the  Honorable  Or,  E. 
Cartier,  the  Honorable  L.  T.  Drummond,  and  others,  a  contract 
was  giyep  to  him.  He  had  alrei^,  with  l^is  brothers  and  bvuiiness 
oonnections,  built  tlie  steamships  Canadian  and  Indtan,  which 
were  then  pro^tably  emplo;^ed  iu  the  service  of  the  home  govern- 
ment in  the  Black  Sea^  during  the  Crimean  war ;  and  he  proceeded 
at  once  ^  England,  and  con&acted  for  two  others,  4ie  North 
A^nmcan  and  4nalo^&i9on.    Wiifk  ihese  four  steamships  the  lii)ie 
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was  oommenoed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1866.  The  B&met  wm 
fbrtnighthr  to  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  during  open  nsrigalioo^ 
mnd  monthlv  to  and  from  Portland,  diuing  irinter.  The  perfor- 
mances of  the  steamers  were  exceedingly  satisfretoxy;  and,  ttioogk 
not  at  first  attended  with  much  profit,  the  line  was  snecessfnilj 
oondncted. 

In  the  year  1857,  the  public  began  to  ask  for  more  frequent 
communication,  and  soon  uter,  the  question  was  taken  up  by  the 
goremment.  It  was  ultimately  determined  that  the  senrioe  should 
be  increased  to  a  weekly  steamer  from  each  side  during  the  whole 
year }  and,  after  some  negooiation,  the  ^vemment  arranged  with 
Mr.  Allan  for  the  establisnment  of  the  increased  service.  He  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  England,  and  contracted  for  the  building 
of  four  additional  steamers  of  enlarged  sise,  and  on  the  1st  Hay, 
1869,  the  weekly  serrice  was  commenced,  and  has  oyer  sinoe  been 
continued. 

In  addition  to  the  mail  contract  line  of  steamers  salHng  from 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Allan  with  his  brothers  and  connections,  has  also 
established  a  line  from  Glasgow ;  and  the  additional  fiusilities,  thus 
given,  will  no  doubt  still  frirther  be  increased.  Besides  the  lines 
of  steamships  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  now  ten  in  number,  Mr. 
Allan  and  his  friends  own  a  large  fieet  of  sailing  ships ;  and  it  b 
ereditable  to  the  province,  that,  even  in  Britain,  there  are  not  very 
many  persons  or  firms  more  largely  engaged  in  shipping,  than  that 
here  referred  to. 

There  are  few  public  enterprises  of  any  kind  in  this  province, 
in  which  Mr.  Allan  has  not  been  engaged,  either  as  a  director  or  a 
shareholder.  He  has  shewn  himself  to  be  one  of  our  most  enter- 
prising and  public  spirited  men,  and  a  credit  and  honor  to  the 
country  in  which  his  conceptions  have  been  chiefly  carried  out 
Mr.  Allan  was  married,  on  the  18th  September,  1844,  to  Matilda, 
second  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esquire,  of  Montreal,  and  bj 
her  he  has  eight  surviving  children. 


CHAS.  SBIALLWOOD,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

DooTOB  SmaIiLWOOD  has  entitled  himself  to  rank  among  the 
most  eminently  scientific  men  which  this  province  poeseaaea. 
During  the  short  time  he  has  resided  in  Canada,  he  has  oonUi- 
buted  much  to  advance  the  branch  of  soienee  to  which  he  has  i 
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ehieflj  devoted  so  maoh  of  hu  valiiable  profefldonal  time  and 
priyate  meaiui. 

He  IB  an  EngliBlimaai  iiaTine  been  bom  in  the  town  of  Binding- 
bam,  in  the  year  1812 :  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  mduated  at 
Uniyersity  oollege,  and  (we  believe)  obtsined  his  medimd  degree. 
He  eame  to  Canada  in  theyear  1853 ;  and  in  1854,  he  settle  at 
St.  Martin,  Isle  Jesus,  CE.,  where  he  aoquired  a  large  praotioe  as 
a  medical  practitioner,  and  soon  after  established  his  meteorological 
and  eleotnoal  obserratory,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Smiih$(mian  Reports. 

He  disooverea  the  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity  on  the 
formation  of  the  snow  crystal,  and  instituted  extensive  investiga* 
tions  on  ozone  in  connection  with  light,  electriciigr  and  the  effects 
of  germination  of  seeds,  on  its  development  and  effects  in  disease. 

ill  1858,  Dr.  Bmallwood  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D., 
from  the  MoG-ill  college,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  meteoro* 
logy  in  that  university.  In  1860,  he  obtained  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Canadian  government,  a  small  grant  for  the  purchase  of 
magnetic  instruments,  which  were  duly  received,  and  observations 
were  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1861. 

Dr.  Bmallwood  has  contributed  largely  to  the  various  scientific 
periodicals,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  fie  is  likewise  the  author  of  ^'  CoiiUrilmtUmi  to 
Canadian  MeteartdogyJ'  The  object  of  the  whole  of  these  obser- 
vationa  have  always  been  directed  to  practical  utility,  with 
reference  to  medical  science,  and  to  the  health  of  manidnd.  Thev 
have  been  written  during  the  brief  intervals  which  he  could  snatch 
firam  a  very  active  and  U>orious  professional  }ife,  and  therefore  are 
the  more  valuable  and  interesting. 

Dr.  Smallwood  is  also  one  of  the  governors  of  the  college  of 
phvsicians  and  surgeons  of  Lower  Canada,  honorary  member  of  the 
Bntisb  Meteorological  Society,  of  the  Montreal  Natural  History 
Socie^,  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  member  of 
Uie  Sooi4t6  M^t^rologique  do  France,  of  the  National  Lostitute  of 
the  United  States,  correspondine  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Observatoire  PJ^ique  Central  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  of  the  Acaddmie  Boyale  des  ocienees  des  Lettres 
des  Beaux  Arts  of  Belgium. 
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J.  C.  TA€HE,  £0Q.,  M.D. 

Ths  name  of  Tajch^  is  Trell  knowtt  in  Canada,  and  aaythii^  in 
the  way  of  enlogiring  it  would  be  sttperflnons. 

Mr.  Taob^,  the  flnbject  of  this  brief  sketch,  maybe  ooosidered  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  that  the  province  has  prod«oed.  He  was 
bom  at  Eaxnonraska  (one  of  the  lower  pariiiies)  in  1831 ;  and, 
irtien  quite  ayonth,  entered  the  Qnebeo seminary,  where  he  was 
edncated.  ne  saBseanently^  studied  medicine,  passed  the  neees- 
sary  examination,  ana  received  the  large  but  arduous  practice 
of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Quebec,  as  a  recognition  of  his  skill 
But,  from  what  we  can  learn,  youttg  Taeh4  was  of  too  netiTe 
a  temperament  to  settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  hospital  dissecter, 
without  rewd  to   personal  advancement  or  emolument.      He 

Sired  to  higher  things  ;  and,  in  1844,  left  tito  field  of  his 
ors  for  that  of  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  ;  he  settled  at  & 
place  neater  his  native  home,  Rimouski,  where,  after  cond- 
nuing  for  some  t^e  in  practice,  he  Was  unattiAiously  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1847,  and  again  by  acclasBatien  in  1851.  Shortly, 
after,  in  1853,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agrieuitore 
for  Lower  Canada.  After  the  passing  of  the  aet  to  inoroaao  tlie 
representation  of  the  province  ih  Parnament,  Dr.  Taehd  was  asked 
by  the  counties  of  Temiscouata  and  Rimouski  to  beeome  their 
representative.  He  selected  his  old  county,  where  he  was  rending, 
and  accordingly  was  again  elected,  affcer  a  contest,  fcr  tbo  tikird 
time,  in  1854. 

When  the  univetsa!  exhibition  was  held  at  Paris  in  18W,  Dr. 
Tach6  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  that  city  as  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners. The  object  in  sending  him,  and  the  iuceesB  with  which 
his  exertions  were  croihied,  are  things  too  weH  known  to  fnauim 
atoy  comment  at  our  hands.  His  able  import,  publMed  a*  ^aria 
ddriiig  his  sojourn  there,  and  in  Ganadii  en  his  retutfa,  by  esder  of 
th^  legishfcture,  will  gite  aHf  infbrmtitton  to  any  persons  densdni  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  success  of  the  Canadian  portion  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  prominent  manner  in  which  Canadian  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  were  brought  before  the  French  people, 
who  so  fully  appreciated  his  merits,  that  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  emperor  of  the  French. 

In  the  year  1857,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  ail  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  to 
aooept  the  editorship  of  LeOourrier  du  Canada,  then  just  started, 
and  managed  this  new  journal  wiUi  marked  ability,  until'  he  was 
appointed  to  the  offioe  of  one  of  the  piieon  inspectors  in  1859. 


Dr.  TmMi  hi  I86O9  WBB  ippoiiitod  to  the  ohiir  of  pbyBiology  at 
tke  Laval  unlvenitf.  Heia  the  author  of  different  pamphlets  and 
bbokfl,  amongst  otheni:— ^Xe  petipfe  ei  ses  betomt/'  ^^L'hermiie 
B&mens."  ^^Rapporigm-FoffnctdtureduBa^^Ccmada"  ^^  Rapport 
sicr  h  piUiage  dam  le  5as  JSamt  Lawreni"  ''  Mimoire  mir  let  am^ 
UoratioM  dan$  le  bos  du  Jlewve,''  '<  HsmisB  Mr  le  Canada"  <<  Le 
Canada  ei  VexponiUm  univermMey  '<  Dee  provincee  de  VAnUrique 
du  Jford  ee  um  untm/SdS^ale/'  **  NcHte  mr  Vunivernii  LctvalJ* 
<^  lU^fport  pr%Ummaire  dee  wMp«ctoiir«  dee  aedee  L.  C*'  '<  Troie 
Ugenidee  de  men  pojfe/* 


RiOBT  Hon.  YISCOUNT  BURY,  M.P, 

LOBO  ViscmiiiT  BUBT  is  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Alber* 
marie,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  1832.  In  his  yonth  he  was 
ac  <rf&eer  in  the  Soots  Fosileer  Gtiards,  and  served  in  India  as 
aide4e-oattp  to  Lord  Frederio  Fitsekrenee ;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  stek  leave,  and  not  earing  to  remain  longer  in  the  military 
profession,  left  the  army  in  1854,  and  devoted  himself  to  politioal 
tile.  At  one  time  he  was  private  seeretary  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
when  premier.  In  Deeember,  1864,  be  first  oame  to  Oanada,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  etvil  seoretary  and  superintendent  of  Indian 
afSEtliB»  a  post  wUoK  he  held  for  a  few  years  -,  he  devoted  himself 
to  studying  the  Indian  life  and  oharaoter,  and  did  much  in  his 
official  capacity  to  forward  their  condition ;  the  ohiefii  and  the  Indiana 
themselves  thereby  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  made 
ohief  of  three  Indian  tribes.  During  the  short  time  he  remained 
in  this  country  he  took  a  ereat  interest  in  its  history  and  affidrs, 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  wants ;  he  saw  much 
of  the  country  and  therefore  became  well  informed  with  regard  to 
its  geographicdi  bearings  and  its  vast  and  valuable  resources.  He 
was  first  returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1857,  for  the  boroueh  of  Norwich,  after  one  of  the  sharpest 
contests  ever  WiUiessed  in  England.  la  Parliament  he  was  verv 
successful ;  he  took  up  the  Question  of  legalising  "  marriage  witn 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife, '  and  was  mianly  instrumental  in  its 
successftd  psssage  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  l«rge  ma- 
jority, dthough  it  had  iMenunsnceesslully  argued  for  twentv  years 
befofo  thM  assembly.  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Aoebneky  he  brought  die  impertant  question  ef  the  Hudson's  Ba,y 
Territory  before  the  House  of  Ooihmons  so  suecessfully  as  to  elioit 
Ibo^pwy  highert  eloniums  of  Mr.  Okdslane^  Lord  John  Buasell^ 
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Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  aod  in  fact  of  almost  the  entire  honae.  The 
Briiiah  preas,  in  reviewing  that  seflsion  of  Parliament,  qnanimonnly 
espreesed  their  opinion  that  Lord  Bniy  was  ondonbtedly  the  mort 
able  new  member  returned  to  the  honae  at  the  general  eleotioo. 
He  ia  also  indentified  aa  the  originator  of  the  Canadian  peerage 
scheme.  In  1858|  he  came  to  America  a  aeObnd  time  for  uie  pur- 
pose of  poahing  forward  the  interests  of  the  Galway  Steamahip 
Company,  and  of  establishing  the  terms  upon  which  the  interoolo^ 
nial  railway  oould  be  carried  out  On  thia  oeoasion  he  reoeived  a 
series  of  oyations  in  the  form  of  public  dinners,  Ac.,  throoghont 
the  country.  Had  he  sncoeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
Canadians  in  favor  of  the  former  scheme,  he  would  have  obtained 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Ireland  to 
Canada.  In  June,  1859,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  reeponaibk 
office  of  treaaurer  to  the  Queen'a  houaehold,  which  he  still  oontinuea 
to  occupy.  On  his  appointment  thereto  ho  waa  defeated  in  his 
election  for  Norwich,  but,  a  abort  time  afterwarda,  he  was  returned 
for  Wick.  He  ia  a  thorough  and  hard-working  practical  man  ;  he 
never  tackles  a  subject  whioh  he  does  not  completely  master. 
His  prospects  at  home  from  his  birth,  position,  abilities,  and 
energy  are  most  promising ;  and  the  day,  jperhi^M,  is  not  &r  distant 
when  he  will  be  entrusted  with  some  high  office  oommenanrate 
with  his  great  talents.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  Bury,  on  the  Hudson's  ^ay  question,  he  paid  the  highest 
compliment  ever  paid  to  Ameriouia  on  the  floor  of  Uie  House  of 
Commona,  in  relation  to  their  aohool  system  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  their  youUi.  He  married  in  1855, 
Sophia  Mary,  aecond  dau^ter  of  the  Honorable  Colonel  Sir  Allan 
N.  MacNab,  Bart,  of  Dundum  Caatle,  Hamilton,  0.  W.,  and  fitr 
aome  time  premier  in  the  government  of  Canada. 


Hon.   LOUIS  S.   MOBIN 

SoUOITOB^SlflRAL  BaST. 

Ma.  MoRiN  waa  bom  at  Lavaltrie,  in  the  county  of  Berthier, 
on  the  north  ahore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1882.  He  entered  L'Aaaomptton  ooUege  in  1842,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  ordinary  ooune  ot  education  in  that  institution  until 
July,  1849;  he  oommenoed  the  study  of  the  bw  in  1860,  in  the 
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oftoe  of  M easn.  Gherrier,  Dorion  &  Dorion,  of  Montreal ;  abo  fol- 
lowed a  Goune  of  leotores  under  the  late  Hon.  D.  B.  Yiger^  and 
on  the  Till  of  Febmary,  1853.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  highly 
complimented  for  hia  ereditable  examination  by  the  late  T.  Peltier, 
Esquire,  battonier  of  the  bar  of  the  Montreal  district.  The  de- 
ceased gentleman,  it  is  said,  used  these  words  in  conclusion  on  ad- 
dressing M.  Morin  :  *^  I  hope,  with  the  talents  which  providence 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  you  will  not  fail  to  do  honor  to  your  coun- 
try.'' M.  Morin  early  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  at  the 
Esneral  election  of  1854,  he  was  solicited  to  run  for  the  county  of 
'Assomption,  but  was  defeated.  A  vacancy  having  occmred 
daring  the  same  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Terrebone,  adjoining 
I/Assomjption,  Mr.  Morin  presented  himself,  and  was  returned  by 
acclamation,  but  scarcely  was  his  election  concluded  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved ;  this  hapnened  in  1857.  When  the  next 
general  election  took  place,  M.  Morin  again  became  a  candidate 
for  the  same  constituency,  and  was  agam  unanimously  elected. 
When  the  new  Parliament  met  in  February,  1858,  a  high  honor 
awaited  M.  Morin  in  his  being  selected  from  the  whole  hatch  of 
newly  returned  members  to  move  the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  During  that  session  and  the  succeeding,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  being  an  excellent 
speaker  and  possessed  of  rare  talents  for  a  young  member,  he  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in  the  Assembly.  Previously  to 
this  he  was  connected  with  the  La  Patrie  newspaper,  the  first 
French  journal  started  on  the  daily  principle  in  Canada,  and  edited 
by  some  of  the  cleverest  writers  among  tiie  Franco  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

In  January,  I860.  M.  Morin  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  solici- 
tor-generalship for  Lower  Canada,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The 
political  world  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  of  this  appointment ; 
M.  Morin  being  in  the  opinion  of  manv  too  young  for  an  execu- 
tive councillor  and  Queen  s  counsel,  so  that  members  of  the  other 
party  raised  various  objections,  all  of  which  were  either  satis&c- 
torily  answered  or  sucoessfrilly  overcome.  The  honorable  gentleman 
has  proved  that,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  none  the  less 
fitting  and  capable  of  sustaining  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 
When  we  ada  that  he  is  as  brave  as  he  is  talented,  we  have  said 
sufilcient.  In  the  recent  general  election  he  was  defeated  in 
Terrebone,  but  returned  for  Laval  by  a  large  majority. 
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Hon.  Sib  ETDENNE  P.  TACH6>  M.I;..C., 

Ths  next  important  pezaoniiffe,  whose  career  we  luvre  to  ekroni- 
ele,  IB  Sir  E.  P.  Taoh6;  it  has  oeen  one  of  remarkable  brUliancj. 
well  earned  and  dearly  bought  by  long  years  of  toil,  assidaoua  and 
Mtient  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  several  important  offioes  he  has 
neld  in  the  serriee  of  his  oonntry. 

Etienne  Pasohal  Tach^  was  born  at  St  Thomas^  C.S.^  in  the 
year  1795,  and  is  descended  -from  an  ancient  French  ikniily,  the 
members  of  which,  from  Ume  to  time,  have  distingnished  them- 
nlyesboth  under  French  and  English  sway.  Having  reoeiyed  the 
usual  education  given  by  the  French  gentry  of  Lower  Canada  to 
their  children,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an^r  distinct  or 
seUled  purpose  as  to  what  was  to  be  his  avocation  in  life.  The 
war  of  1812  breaking  out,  these  surmises,  if  surmises  they  maybe 
called,  were  dismissed;  and  young  Tach4  entered  the  incorporated 
militia  of  Lower  Canada,  as  an  ensign  in  the  5th  battalion,  and 
along  with  others,  went  boldly  to  the  frontier  to  defend  hia  coun- 
try against  aggression.  He  was  subsequently  during  the  war  pro- 
moted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Canadian  Chasseurs,  and  with  them 
served  against  the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  which  r^ected 
great  credit  and  honor  on  that  corps. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  Sir  Etienne  studied  medicine, 
and  practised  in  that  profession  with  great  success,  until  1841, 
when  he  was  delegjated  by  his  fellow-citisens  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament.  His  rise  henceforward  was  exceedingly  rapid.  Scarcelv 
had  he  been  in  the  Assembly  six  years,  when  he  was  appcnnted, 
being  a  military  man,  to  the  important  office  of  depaty*ai^jutant- 
general,  which  he  held  until  March,  1848,  when  the  entered  the 
ministry  of  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin,  as  comnussioner  of 
public  works,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  retirement  of 
the  Honorable  L.  M.  Vigor,  in  December,  1849^  firom  the  receiver- 
generalship,  when  he  was  elevated  to  that  office,  which  he  left  only 
to  become  speaker  of  the  Legblative  Council,  on  the  2l;it  April, 
1856,  (having  previously  been  made  a  member  of  that  body)  and 
at  the  same  time  his  excellency  the  governor-general  (Sir  Edmund 
W.  Head),  thought  proper,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  long  service  to  place  Sir  Etienne'  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  province.  This  was  on  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Allan  MacNab  from  that  capacity.  Colonel  Tach^'s  administratioD 
was  a  consistent  one^  and  composed  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
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proTinoe.     For  instance,  Mr.  J.  A.  Maodonald  was  attorney-gene- 
ral, west,  a  post  he  continues*  to  occupy.    Mr.  Cartier  was  attor- 
ney-general, east,  having  been  raised  from  the  provincial  secre- 
taryship.   Mr.  R.  Spence  was  postmaster-general.     Mr.  Gaachon, 
commissioner  of  crown  lands,  a  post  he  filled  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  to  the  province  and  last  though  not  least,  Mr.  Yankoughnet 
was  brought  in  and  made  president  of  the  council,  and  minister 
of  agriculture.    Against  these  gentlemen  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  their  honesty  and  fitness  for  the  posts  they  occupied  so  ably 
could  be  raised  by  the  opposition  party,  although  parties  vainly  strove  - 
to  do  so.     We  may  give  the  gallant  colonel  the  greatest  praise  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
country  during  the  short  time  he  was  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of 
state.*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  took  his 
place  in  the  Assembly  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  a  post  he  is 
eminently  fitted  for.     Sir  Etienne  himself  conducted  the  govern- 
ment business  in  the  upper  house,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfao^ 
Uon.    As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  government  were  carried  out,  we  cannot  be  so  explicit  as  we 
are  on  other  particulars ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  head  of  the  administration,  for  he  always  paid  a  rigid  regard 
to  economy,  and  endeavored  to  conduct  the  affidrs  of  the  province 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible.     For  instance,  when  in  June, 
1857,  M.  Cauchon  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  commissioner 
of  crown  lands,  Sir  Etienne  would  not  put  a  useless  expense  on 
the  country,  by  calling  in  one  of  his  friends  and  placing  him  in  the 
vacant  place.     Not  having  many  duties  to  perform  as  the  speaker 
of  ike   upper  house,   except  during  the  session  of  Parliament| 
he  himself  took  M.  Cauchon's  place,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  the  two  offices  for  the  one  salary,  although  he  could,  had 
he  wished,  have  obtained  both.    These  onerous  duties  the  gallant 
knight    sustained     until    the    month    of  November    following^ 
when  it  pleased  his  excellency  the  governor-general    to  allow 
him  to  resign  his  high  offices,  and  retire  from  public  life,  after 
as  he  said  in  the  house,  <<  a  long  and  lengthened  period  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  I  wish  to  retire  to  the  bosom  of  my  family 
from  the  cares  attendant  on  public  life."     In  November,  185o, 
as  a  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  his  countrv,  it 
pleased  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood 
upon  him  by  her  own  hands. — Sir  Etienne  being  on  this  occasion 
invited  to  Windsor  castle ;  and  in  July,  1860,  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Sir  A.  N.  MacNa^,  to  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  British  army,  and  aide-de-camp  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  as  such,  formed  a  portion  of  the  suite  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  late  tour  through  Canada. 

As  a  Canadian,  few  have  attained  the  honors  he  has  had  conferred 
upon  himi  and  certainly  none  are  more  justly  entitled  to  them. 

86 
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JOHN  RAE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.E.G.S. 

This  distingoislied  man;  being  neoeasarily  much  connected  witli 
Canadian  interests,  we  append  a  slight  sketch  of  his  remarkable 
life,  and  the  high  services  which  he  rendered  the  conntiy.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  devote  more  space  to  so  interesting  and 
eminent  a  subject. 

Doctor  Bae  was  bom  in  the  Orkneys;  and  after  studying  at 
Edinburgh,  took  a  surgeon's  diploma  there,  and  ectered  the  service 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  a  surgeon,  in  1833.  He  spent 
ten  vears  at  or  near  Moose  Factoiy,  where  he  acquired  all  infor- 
mation concerning  the  countiy  within  his  reach,  the  manner  of 
living,  travelling,  habits,  &c.  He  even  entered  into  the  most 
minute  details,  '^  in  fact  accomplishments  (as  he  himself  says)  which 
are  in  most  cases  considered  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise 
to  the  possessor,  but  which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  subsequently  placed,  were  of  very  great  value  to  mo  and  to 
those  under  my  command." 

He  travelled  to  a  great  extent  over  the  country,  and  from  ao 
estimate  made  of  his  several  journeys,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  miles  on  land  and  water  amounted  to  13,255  miles.  Hia  first 
hard  journey  was  when  he  had  to  travel  on  snow-shoes  from 
Bed  Biver  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  winter  of  1844-45,  a 
distance  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  occupvbg  two  montbs' 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instructions  m  astronomy  and 
other  useful  arts.  Subsequently,  ne  visited  the  Arctic  sea,  in  the 
years  1846-47,  being  absent  about  fifteen  months,  having  passed 
the  winter  in  a  stone  house  at  Bepulse  Bay,  without  fuel  of  any 
description.  In  this  expedition  he  traced  about  655  statute  miles 
of  new  land  and  coast,  forming  the  shores  of  Committee  Bay.  In 
1848,  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Bichardson  in  a  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party,  along  the  coast  from  the  McKenaie  river 
to  the  Coppermine,  wintered  at  Fort  Confidence,  and  in  1849  de- 
scended the  Coppermine. 

Durine  the  winter  of  1849-50,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  McEenzie  river  district;  and  in  1850  was  appointed  bj 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  desire  of  the  government,  to 
take  charge  of  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  His 
only  instructions  were,  that  he  wai  to  select  any  route  he  pleased, 
or  thought  most  advantageous.  He  chose  the  route  by  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  the  Copnermine.  Of  the  results  of  this  expedition,  mcst 
persons  interested  in  such  matters  are  without  doubt  well  aware  : 
A  journey  on  snow  and  ice  over  1,080  statute  miles;  a  boat  voyagt 
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goin^  and  retaraingj  along  th^  Arotio  ooisty  of  1,890  ttatato  rnlle^; 
the  traoing  and  laying  down  oorreotlj  nz  hundred  and  thiitj  miles 
of  preTiooalT  unexplored  coast,  along  the  southern  shores  of  Yio- 
toria  and  WoUaston  lands;  uid  the  finding  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
in  all  probability  parts  of  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  yessels.  The 
tin&e  ooonpied,  ezdnsiye  of  fiye  day's  detention  by  bad  weather, 
&e.,  was  89  days,  which  gave  an  ayerage  distance  per  day  of  27} 
Btatnte  miles.  This  was  the  most  qnickly  performed  of  any  Aretio 
jcmmey  on  record.  Br.  Rae  risited  England  in  1861-62,  travel- 
ling  on  snow-shoes  from  Athabasca  to  St.  Pamirs,  a  distance  of 
1^780  atatate  miles. 

In  1868,  he  again  proceeded  to  Repulse  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of 
oompleting  the  smnrey  of  coast  on  the  west  side  of  Boothia ;  and 
he  passed  ihe  winters  of  1868-'64  in  snow-hnts  at  Repulse  Bay. 
Daring  this  expedition,  he  discoyered  a  new  fiver,  whidi  &Ui 
into  Chesterfield  inlet ;  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of 
previously  unexplored  land  and  coast  line  were  added  to  the 
oliarts. 

It  was  during  the  succeeding  spring  that  he  most  highly  distin- 
gnished  himself,  and  brought  his  name  with  icku  before  the  world, 
as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party. 
He  had  travelled  eleven  hundred  miles,  including  a  preliminary 
journey,  when  he  made  this  valuable  discovery,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  government  reward  of  £10,000  sterling,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  Queen  and  government  at  home. 

Dr.  Ra3  makes  an  explanation  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
Londim,  relative  to  his  conduct  in  not  at  once  proceeding  west- 
ward, when  he  received  the  information  from  the  Esquimaux  that 
a  paity  oi  whites  had  starved  some  years  before  in  that  directionl 
The  infinma^on  which  he  received,  on  his  outward  journey  was 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  him  to  fix  upon  the  exact  spot  where 
it  was  stated  the  men  had  starved ;  and  to  have  travelled  westward 
without  that  knowledge,  when  the  land  was  covered  a  foot  and  a 
half  with  snow,  would  have  been  sheer  madness.    On  his  return  to 
Repulse  Bay  in  May,  he  learned  from  the  i^atives  the  information 
he  wanted }  but  then  it  was  too  late  that  season,  for  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  travel  across  that 
country,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  melting  of  the  snows 
whereby  ihe  lowlands  are  completely  flooded,  and  every  little 
stream  is  converted  into  a  torrent;  so  that  there  is  no  crossing,  not 
even  with  Halkelt's  admirable  little  boats.    Dr.  Rae  wisely  forebore 
running  the  risk  of  crossing ;  and  indeed,  had  he  proceeded  any 
way,  it  would  have  been  but  tiine  thrown  away,  so  he  returned  to 
ffive  all  tiie  information  he  had  gained,  and  to  stay  further  expe* 
mtions. 

The  many  voyages  and  journeys  which  Dr.  Rae  mi^e,  were 
iavanably  accompanied  by  hardships  and  privations  of  an  alarming 
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oharaoter.  On  theae  oooiwoiii  hiB  wonderftil  firameas  of  eluomeker 
would  Bostain  his  men,  and  enable  tbem  to  endnre  freah  dnngen, 
diaappointmenta  and  aeyere  priyationBi  while  his  extenaive  know- 
ledse  would  oome  in  opportunely  to  ensure  the  suoeeaa  of  his 
undertakings,  in  whieh  he  never  fuled. 

For  his  meritorious  and  distinguished  services,  there  was  awarded 
to  him  in  1852,  the  founder's  gold  medal  of  the  Boynl  Ckomphi- 
oal  Society  of  London;  and  an  honorary  diploma  of  M.I>.  was 
granted  to  him  by  McOill  college,  Montreal;  and  he  waa  also 
dected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Natural  History  Soeiety  of  the 
aame  city,  as  well  as  of  several  high  and  learned  bodies  in  London. 

He  is  now  on  an  expedition  to  visit  Sed  River,  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  Booky  Mountains.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  he  may 
add  fresh  laurels  and  honors  to  those  which  he  has  already  won, 
and  so  worthily  wears. 


Mr.  CHARLES  SANGSTER, 
Thx  Poet. 

In  the  present  age,  when  almost  every  person  who  claims  to  have 
received  an  ordinary  education,  attempts  to  write  poetry,  anything 
like  real  poetry  is  duly  appreciated.  We  in  Canada  are  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  have  had  many  persons  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
being  marked  as  poets,  though  possessing  every  facility  that  a 
grand  and  romantic  scenic  country  presents,  capable  of  exciting  the 
proper  inspiration  and  spirit  of  poetry.  One  might  imagine  under 
such  circumstances  there  would  have  been  more  succmIuI  aspi- 
rants for  the  honor.  As  our  object  is  simply  and  purely  biographi<»l, 
we  will  refrain  from  passing  any  additionid  remarks  on  our  readen, 
merely  stating  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  notice 
atands  in  the  first  rank  of  our  Canadian  poets. 

Charles  Sangster,  a  name  until  recently  unknown,  is  a  British 
Canadian.  His  familv  came  from  the  lower  provincea ;  he  him- 
aelf  was  bom  in  Canada,  at  the  Navy-Yard,  Kmgston,  on  the  16th 
July,  1822.  His  education  was  meagre,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
had  he  not  studied  zealously  when  he  reached  man's  estate,  we 
could  not  probably  now  have  included  his  name  among  our  Caoa- . 
dian  celebrities.  His  was  a  hard  struggle;  left  &therlefls,  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  with  a  widowed  mother  to  support,  he 
atrove,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  push  himself  forward.     But  all  to 
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little  pnrpoee ;  instead  of  receiving  encouraffement  he  only  met  with 
repulse.  He  was  but  fifteen  yean  of  age  when  he  first  got  employ- 
ment in  the  laboratory  at  Fort  Hennr^  where  he  helped  to  mike 
the  eartridees  with  which  Oaptain  Sandom  of  the  royal  navy  bat- 
tered the  old  windmill  at  Presoott;  after  this  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  messenger  in  the  Ordnance  office,  where  he  remain^ 
for  ten  years,  receiving  the  pay  of  a  laborer,  doing  the  dutjr  of  a 
clerk,  and  without  any  possible  ehanoe  of  promotion.  This  is  too 
frequently  the  case  in  public  departments ;  the  fieiyored  ones,  who 
have  interest  at  court,  come  in  for  all  the  promotion.  At  length, 
seeing  how  futile  it  was  to  pass  away  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  so 
hopeless  a  position,  Hr.  Sangster  gave  up  his  situation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  and  went  to  Amherstburg,  where  he  was  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  Courier  of  that  town,  and  he  continued  to  con- 
duct that  journal  until  the  death  of  its  publisher,  towards  the  end  of 
that  year.  He  then  returned  to  Kingston,  and  has  been  ever  since 
connected  with  the  press  of  that  city.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
that  his  career^  has  not  been  remarkably  brilliant,  at  least  not 
so  much  so  as  his  talents  and  endowments  might  warrant  us  to  ex- 
pect He  has,  for  a  length  of  time,  contributed  poetic  effusions  to 
the  Canadian  press ;  and  has,  besides  numerous  other  poems,  brought 
out  two  books  of  great  promise,  "  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sague^ 
nojf  and  ^^Matperw  and  o^ier  Poems."  So  well  were  these  received 
that  the  press  botli  of  America  and  Europe  passed  rich  encomi- 
ums on  them  and  their  gifled  author ;  indeed  some  critic  wont  so 
fiur  aa  to  say  that  he  could  rank  with  the  celebrated  poets  of  the 
old  world.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Sangster's  talents  will  meet  with 
their  reward.  Mr.  Sangster  may  justly  be  regarded  as  our  national 
bard,  and  Canadians  may  feel  proud  in  possessing  such  a  man,  who 
writes  not  for  lucre,  but  for  love  of  his  country,  possessing  a  deep 
regard  for  everything  essentially  British,  and  is  evidently  inspired 
with  kindly  and  commendable  feelings.-  Some  passages  in  his 
poems  are  beautiAil  and  lofty,  rich  and  grand  in  expression,  hon- 
orable alike  to  his  head  and  heart. 

Having  in  view  the  object  of  benefitting  his  fellow  man,  and 
raising  him  from  a  state  of  stupor  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  he  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  consideration  that 
such  a  life,  devoted  to  such  pursuits,  is  not  altogether  thrown  away, 
or  unfitly  employed.  The  following  song,  composed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  may  be  presented  aa  a  &ir  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Sangster's  lyrical  powers  and  loyal  sentiments : 
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SOHO  FOR  OANADA. 


SoBf  of  tlM  moe  whoM  iitm 

ArooMd  the  martial  fUmo 

That  filled  with  f  mOea 

The  triune  lalea, 
Throiigh  aU  their  heights  of  fiuM  1 
With  hearts  aa  hraye  aa  theiriy 
With  hopes  as  strong  and  high, 

Well  ne'er  disgrace 

The  honored  laee 
Whose  deeda  can  neyer  die. 

Let  hat  the  rash  intruder  dan 
To  touch  our  darling  strand : 
The  martial  fires 
That  thrilled  our  sites 
Would  flame  throqghont  the  laad* 

Our  lakes  are  deep  and  wldi^ 
Our  fields  and  forests  broad ; 

With  cheerful  air 

Well  speed  the  share, 
And  break  the  ftuitftd  sod ; 
Till  blest  with  rural  peaee, 
Proud  of  our  rustic  toil. 

On  hill  and  plain 

True  kings  we'll  reign. 
The  victors  of  the  soiL 

Bat  let  the  nash  intnider  dar^  ika. 

Health  smiles  with  rosy  lhe« 
Amid  our  sunny  dales. 

And  torrents  strong 

Fling  hymn  and  song 
Through  Su.  the  mos^  T^iss ; 
Our  sons  are  living  men. 
Our  daughters  fond  and  fair ; 

A  Uiousand  isles. 

Where  Plenty  smiles. 
Make  glad  the  brow  of  Care. 

But  let  the  rash  intruder  dars.  As. 

• 
And  if  in  Aitore  years 
One  wretch  should  turn  and  fly, 

Let  weeping  Fame 

Blot  out  his  name 
From  Freedom's  hallowed  sky; 
Or  should  our  sons  e'er  prove 
A  coward,  traitor  race, — 

Just  heaven !  firown 

In  thunder  down, 
T'  avenge  the  foul  disgrace  f 

But  let  the  rash  intruder  dare 
To  touch  our  darling  strand : 
The  martial  fires 
That  thrilled  our  sires 
Would  light  him  fh>m  the  land. 
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The  London  (England)  IfaUonal  Magazine  says  of  Mr.  Sangster, 
and  ^'The  St  Lawrence  and  the  8aguenay*'i  '^Well  maytbe 
Canadians  be  proud  of  snoh  oontribntion  to  tbeir  native  literature ; 
well  may  they  be  forward  to  recognize  his  lively  imagination,  his 
desoriptive  powers,  his  ardent  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
his  never  failing  charity,  his  reverence  of  the  god-like,  his  adoration 
of  the  true,  his  bold,  masterly  style,  and  the  fullness  of  his  imagery. 
In  some  sort,  and  according  to  his  degree,  Mr.  Sangster,  may  be 
regarded  as  Uie  Wordsworth  of  Canada.  The  passionate  sentiment 
hovers  over  every  object,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  lives — ^all  breathes  of  it,  languishes  with  it,  dies  of  it,  <  like 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.' "  The  late  Thomas  Macqueen,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  '^  The  Poets  of  Canada,"  after  speaking  of  Alexander 
McLaughlin,  says :  ^'  Charles  Sangster  is  a  poet  of  a  different  order. 
He  has  adopted  far  loftier  models,  and  struck  the  lyre  on  a  much 
higher  key.  His  whole  soul  seems  steeped  in  love  and  poesy,  and 
finds  utterance  in  expression,  generally  elo<}uent,  bold  and  musical. 
He  is  thoroughly  sentimental,  teeming  with  ideas  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  and  his  poetry  bears  evident  marks  of  enthusiastic 
poetical  conception.  Mr.  Sangster  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and 
his  volume  is  by  far  the  most  respectable  contribution  of  poetry 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  infant  literature  of  Canada."  The 
Bev.  J.  Macgeorge,  the  renowned  '^ Solomon"  of  the  StreeUviUe 
Review^  writes :  <'  Among  the  very  few  bards  which  Canada  has  yet 
produced,  Mr.  Sangster  occupies  the  very  first  rank,  and  be  will  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  province." 

Mrs.  Susanna  Moodie  is  equally  flattering  in  ber  commendations^ 
and  says :  '^  If  a  native  of  Canada,  she  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
bard,  who  has  sung  in  such  lofty  strains  the  natural  beauties 
of  his  native  land."  And  tbe  press  of  the  country,  with  but  one 
solitary  exception,  has  accorded  him  a  position  second  to  none  in 
Canada,  in  the  critical  department  of  literature  in  which  he  has 
embarked.  The  Ottawa  Times  remarks :  '^  These  poems  are 
written  in  a  bold  masterly  style,  are  full  of  imagery,  displaying 
ability  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Mr.  Sangster  is  a  poet,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  and  leads  his  readers  in  burning  language  of 
inspiration  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

The  Kingston  Commercial  Advertiser  says :  "  He  who  wrote 
'  A  Poet's  Love  *  has  a  poet's  pinions,  and  can  soar  to  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  Parnassus.  Mr.  Sangster  possesses  poetical  talent  in  a 
high  degree }  we  find  that  he  is  schooled  in  that  grand  lesson — 
love  and  reverence  for  that  which  is  beneath  us ;  love  and  rever- 
ence for  that  which  is  around  us ;  love  and  reverence  for 
for  that  which  is  above  us.  And  this  love  and  this  reverence 
permeates  every  thought  in  his  poetry.  In  the  wild  and  tumultu- 
ous heavings  of  the  great  heart  social,  he  hears  only  the  ancestral 
voices  proj^esying  a  clearer  day-dawn — little  though  he  writes  on 
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meD  and  mannen.  TUb  reverence  of  Uie  god-like^  this  We  of  tiie 
beantifol.  Hub  adoration  of  the  tme,  commend  hiB  fi»t  breaftliiDgB 
in  the  world  of  authorsliip  to  eyeiy  right-thinker/'  We  miskt  go 
on  and  QViote  page  after  page  of  notices  equally  as  finrorablc  u 
these.  Ijie  leading  poem  in  Mr.  Sangster's  first  volame  has  reoently 
been  entirely  re-written,  and  when  the  public  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  in  its  more  perfect  form,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  legendary  and  the  historical  haye  not  been  forgotten.  Here  is 
a  portion  of  the  description  of  the  grand  Rapids  of  the  Laohine: 

"With  whirl  rablime,  and  with  wh*t  miielitrom  forao^ 
The  awfnl  waters  sbike  our  plunging  bark ! 
The  rage  defiant,  and  the  thand'ringe  boarM, 
Theae  bring  no  terror  to  oar  little  A, 
ThAt  fweepf  securely  to  its  distant  mark. 
See  how  the  tortured  deep  heap  snrge  on  surge ! 
What  howlio'g  billows  sweep  the  waters  dark ! 
Stanning  the  ear  with  their  stentorian  dirge. 
That  loudens  as  they  strike  the  rocks'  resisting  TOise* 

To  what  shall  we  eompare  thee  ?  thing  of  dread ! 
A  nameless  Terror  ?— Mow  much  more  art  thou ! 
The  awAil  Champion,  Autoerat  and  head, 
The  mighty  wrestler,  to  whom  all  must  bow 
Along  uie  watery  pass.    0^  stem  of  brow. 
As  Lucifer  amid  his  cowering  crew ! 
How  like  a  scourge,  a  mad  Attila*  now 
He  charges  with  his  Hun-like  retinue, 
The  flying  Lombard  waves  to  yanquish  and  subdue. 

The  danger  is  so  great  we  know  it  not ; 
And  yet  we  dare  to  thread  the  narrow  way. 
Cutting  a  passage  through  the  Oordian  knot 
Of  reefs  and  breakers,  as  the  vast  array 
Here  bursts  in  dassling  showers  of  dismond  apray. 
Here  bids  defiance  io  all  human  skill. 
Lifting  up  bold  Titanic  busts  of  gray, 
As  if  to  awe  the  mind  or  shake  the  will. 
Pursuing  us  like  Pates  adown  the  tumbling  hilL 

0,  awful  Sh^el  that  haunts  the  wild  abysm. 
That  hold'st  thy  Reign  of  Terror  eyermore. 
What  grave  offence,  what  unforgiren  schism 
Consigned  thee  hence  firom  Hell's  remotest  shore  ? 
Why  troublest  thou  the  waters  with  thy  roar? 
No  angel  footstep  thine,  of  rest  or  peace. 
But  some  lost  soul's,  for  whom  no  open  door 
Leadeth  to  where  thy  spirit  toils  shall  cease. 
With  no  commissioned  arm  stretched  forth  for  thy  releaae ! 

The  waves  of  two  vast  streams  fall  down  to  thae^ 
And  worship  at  thy  feet    The  pilgrim  bands 
In  untold  legions  rush  to  bend  the  knee, 
All  victims  to  the  Dragon,  that  demands 
Its  multitudes,  as  eountless  as  the  sands. 
And  ope's  its  jaws  for  more.    So  Error  keeps 
High  jubilee  through  all  earth's  blessed  lands. 
Above  which  evermore  sweet  Pity  weeps. 
To  set  the  blinded  fools  embraoing  death  by  heaps. 
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And  we  hare  pwaad  the  tonibla  LMhlna : 
HftTO  f«lt  ft  fewleM  tremor  nerve  the  f  oul, 
Aa  the  huge  warea  npreured  their  oreate  of  green* 
Holding  onr  feathery  hark  in  their  eontrol, 
Ai  a  atrong  eagle  holdi  an  oriole. 
The  brain  growa  disiy,  with  the  whirl  and  hiat 
Of  the  faat-erowding  billpwa,  aa  they  roU, 
Like  almggling  demona,  to  Uie  Tezed  abyaa, 
Laahing  the  tortored  eraga  with  wild,  demoniao  blita." 

In  noticing  Mr.  Sangater,  we  eannot  confine  onnelveB  to  a  mere 
biographical  sketch ;  aa  onr  national  poet^  he  deaerrea  more,  and 
we  freely  accord  it  to  him.  Coming  to  his  new  volomei  ^^  Hetpenu 
and  other  Poemsy  and  Jjyrio%y*  we  might  again  qnote  whole  pagea 
of  commendation.  So  far  as  the  Enropean  reyiews  haye  come  to 
hand,  they  are  as  flattering  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  The 
Londion  Athmttikm^  which  is  down  on  ereryihing  American,  and 
who  could  naturaUy  expect  very  little  excellence  to  come  out  of 
Canada,  or  any  other  of  the  colonial  Naiareths,  has  a  fayorable 
critique,  and  doea  not,  according  to  its  usual  custom,  demolish  the 
Tolume  for  mere  recreation.  The  London  Saiwrda^  Anafyit  and 
Leader  saya :  '^  Western  Canada  boasts  of  a  new  poet  who  haa 
delighted  to  sing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Baguenay,  and  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth,  has  communed  with  the  genius  of  the 
lofty  hills  and  mighty  waters  in  the  presence  in  which  he  has  liyed| 
and  deriyed  from  them  an  intelligence  which  has  blended  with  hia 
own,  reconciling  his  heart  and  mind,  or  rather  identifying  them 
with  the  charMter  of  the  scene.  And  now,  with  his  credentials 
accumulated  and  ratified,  he  comes  forth  again,  attired  in  his  singing 
robes,  and  calls  on  the  world  admiringly  to  listen.  His  new  yolume 
is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  aknost  entirely  lyrical.  In 
^  Heaperu9j  a  Lpgmd  of  the  Stars/  he  soars  brayely ;  but  he  ia 
not  luways  intelligible.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  conceiye  it  possible 
to  be.  Perhaps  Uiere  is  too  much  of  subtile  word-weaying  in  these 
initial  poems :  their  spirit,  howeyer,  cannot  be  too  highly  com* 
mended.  There  is  a  charming  Tonnysonian  lyric,  entitled, 
^  MctrtUney  whose  bridal  is  celebrated  with  appropriate  sweetness. 
A  cantata, '  The  Eamy  Harve9ter$y  supplies  some  capital  rustic 
songs  and  ballads.  We  haye  then  a  true  Canadian  chant  on  ^  The 
FaSi  of  Chaudieref  Ottawa.  The  lyrics  welcoming  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  right  hearty  compositions.  The  poems,  howeyer,  to 
which  we  would  attract  most  attention,  are  those  forming  a  series 
under  the  title  of  ^  LUo  the  Silent  Land.'  They  are,  indeed, 
tenderly  pathetic.^' 

The  following  is  from  the  Glasgow  Oomnumweakh :  ''  In  his 
volume  there  is  an  undoubted  facility,  while  there  is  a  great  yariety 
of  yeraification.  There  is  much  sincere  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  poetical  phraseology,  best  descriptiye  of  mountains,  forests,  lakes, 
riy ers,  moonlight  nigntS;  and  starry  aldeay  and  the  fanciful  influence 
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which  the  piotnresque  holds  over  the  mbd,  to  which  a  kind  at 
chanoter,  even  charm  of  freshneeSi  is  given  by  the  introdaetio& 
occaaonallv  of  Canadian  names  of  scenes  and  localities.  There  u 
also  some  ndr  thinking,  and  that  smount  of  dreamy  specalation  oo 
the  life  to  come,  and  the  things  pertaining  thereto^  for  which  ve 
have  all  a  relish,  and  which  goes  so  far  to  the  msJcing  a  bocA  of 
modern  poetiy  readable.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  a  book  of 
modem  poetiy  without  this  ingredient,  while  a  commendable  spirit 
of  religion,  moreover,  pervades  the  whole.  Besides  sach  poets  aa 
Coventry  Patmore  and  Charles  Haekay,  he  ma^  claim  a  plaee  with- 
OQt  any  presumption.  There  are  several  lyncs  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  any  of  the  doctor^s.  In  proof.of  this  compliment,  we  may 
mote  the  worthy  <  Sonff  far  Canada,'  the  spirited  song  of  <  The 
Siumdb/  and  the  light-hearted,  happy  song,  entitled  '  Clara  and  // 
which  has  attraction  and  felicitous  buoyancy.  As  speeim^is  oi 
the  author's  decided  success,  the  highly-thoughted,  and  truly 
original  poem  called  <  7%s  IfyUety*  and  the  devotional  lay,  very 
beauttftil,  named  ^  Bfy  J^ayer/  may  be  particularised.  '  England i 
Hope  and  EngUm^i  HeWy  also  quite  redeems  a  twaddling  class  of 
ballatries,  remarkable  for  little  else,  with  but  few  rare  exceptions, 
save  fulsome  adulation  and  fidse  prediction/' 

The  New  York  ^^on  speaks  of  having  predicted  Mr.  Saagster'i 
certain  success,  in  a  review  of  his  first  volume,  and  eontiaues: 
<<  He  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  upon  Parnassus  Hill.  ITe  seenv 
to  live  and  breathe  mainly  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  yet  it  would 
be  injustice  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Sangster  affects  to  be  above,  or  even 
to  keep  himself  aloof  from,  his  fellow  men.  By  no  means,  lore  as 
we  poor  mortals  know  it,  is  his  frequent  theme.  The  domestic 
affections  prompt  him  ofi.  In  rural  life  he  revels.  His  patriotism 
glows,  from  contact  with  local  associations  and  specific  events.  He 
can  look  upon  the  Apocalypse  with  unshrinking  gase;  but,  he  has 
aa  eye  for  the  daisy  under  his  foot.  '  CoUn*  is  fall  of  sound 
stuff  and  exalted  philosophy^  while  as  a  mere  lyrical  compositioD, 
it  strikes  us  as  fine  in  the  extreme.  The  wail  for  the  dead  is  a 
significant  sermon  for  the  livine.  To  the  iaithful  few,  we  oommend 
this  comparatively  unknown  lyrist,  and  shall  be  gkd  indeed  if 
what  we  have  said  and  quoted,  should  aid  in  giving  him  his  proper 
rank.''  In  fine,  the  AlMon'$  notice  abounds  with  graceful  compli- 
ments, only  a  tithe  of  the  most  striking  of  which  we  can  afford  to 
quote. 

In  Canada,  very  few  notices  of  this  volume  have  a|^>earcd, 
and  the  majority  of  these  are  mere  notices.  The  Kingston  Nevi 
says :  ^'The  easv  grace  and  exquisite  finish  of  some  <^  his  lyrics, 
would  be  creditable  to  the  genius  oi  Moore.  Worthy  of  a  high 
]^e  in  the  esteem  of  every  Anglo-Canadian,  is  the^Ikaik  of 
noffe.'  The  poem  written  on  the  occasion  of  Uie  inauguration  of 
the  new  monument  to  Brook,  is  excellent.    More  than  his  fiist 
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work^ '  Hetperwy  eommends  itself  to  the  people.  It  is  more  folW 
the  work  of  a  Canadian.  Our  soenery  is  viewed  and  described  wiu 
tme  homelj  feeling;  our  history  when  albded  to,  sways  his  lyre 
with  the  same  breese  that  stirs  the  maple  leaf,  and  though  national 
enough  to  love  the  conntry  which  has  stamped  its  diidect  on  hfa 
name,  he  does  not  carry  ns  from  Gonchiching  to  Loch  Lomond,  or 
from  the  Lamrentian  Hills  to  the  Gonemara  moontains.  Mnoh  of 
excellence  as  there  is  in  the  songs  of  other  poets  in  this  ooontry, 
we  know  of  none  so  well  worthy  of  being  enshrined  in  the  heart  of 
any  man  who  loves  his  home  on  onr  soil,  as  those  of  the  vdvme 
before  ns/'  The  Montreal  Tranicripi  says:  '<We  have  one 
worthy  of  the  name  of  poet  amongst  vs.  His  genius  is  not  so 
proKfio  as  that  of  the  author  of  <  Saui/  and  <  OmtU  FO^'}  b«l, 
bis  taste  is  f^r  more  refined.'*  A  recent  notice  in  a  west^n  pApa* 
(the  Woodstock  Timei)  is  oomplimentsary  in  Hie  extreme.  The 
Ibllowing  are  extracts :  <<  While  the  '  Si.  Launrm^e  amd  ike 
Soffuenajf/  was  replete  with  the  out-gnshing  effnrions  of  no  ordinaiy 
mind, '  Hesperus '  is  overflowing  with  gems  of  higher  worth.  Ife 
one,  we  think,  in  pemsing  either  of  Uiese  works — especially  the 
latter — ^will  deny  that  Mr.  Sangster  possesses  the  varied  requisites 
of  the  true  poet.  There  is  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a  rich  hue  of 
thought,  ana  withal  a  purity  of  sentiment  pervading  these  poems, 
which  at  once  and  forever  redeem  them  from  a  species  of  literature 
far  too  potent  in  our  midst.  The  eye  of  precocious  wantonness, 
and  the  heart  of  prurient  lasciviousness,  so  pandered  to  by  the 
venal  writers  (^  the  age,  find  nothing  to  regale  them  on  these 
pages.  But  to  all  who  admire  poetry,  as  she  weaves  her  ohaplet  of 
love,  to  deck  the  brow  of  the  true  and  the  pure,  we  promise  a  rare 
gratificatiou  in  this  book.  Mr.  Sangster,  himself  a  most  ethereal 
being,  has  refined,  sublimated  and  crystalixed,  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  the  objects  of  his  poetic  admiration.  And  the  sunshine 
and  shade — the  song,  and  sadness — ^the  bitterness  and  the  bliss  of 
human  life,  find  each  their  fitting  delineation,  their  just  expression. 
Mr.  Sangster  is  no  misanthrope,  he  loves  his  brother  man  with  a 
real  brotherly  and  eenuine  heartiness ;  and  seeks,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  minister  to  his  dignity,  and  to  regain  for  him  his  birthright. 
Who  '  Colin*  was,  whose  memory  Mr.  Sangster  has  enshrined  in 
amber,  wo  know  not,  but  from  what  is  here  said  of  him,  we  conclude 
he  was  an  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  bravery  ]  whose  deeds,  but  for 
the  poet,  might  have  perished  in  the  grave  of  the  hero,  now  to 
survive,  at  least,  a  fraction  of  duration. 

<<  The  poet  enters  the  abodes  of  death  and  bereavement — ^  where 
Hope  like  a  lamb  Ues  slain ' — ^with  the  air  of  a  messenger  of  peace 
— sets  an  iris  in  the  darkest  cloud,  and  leaves  sparkling  on  tl^Q 
coffin  lid  the  assurance  that — 

"  Sorrow  ne'er  fiUed  ft  olialiee 
IlM*  joy  dM  Bol  widi  to  diaia/' 
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^*  All  we  hftve  to  add  is,  Uiat  we  hope  the  day  u  not  &r  dkttit^ 
when  snoh  men  as  Sang^r^  MoOoll^  HoCanol,  and  the  iuad 
author  of  '  Send/  a  drama,  will  take  their  proper  and  Iwitinnle 
stand  before  the  pnblio  of  Canada.  It  oertainly  apeaka  and  angon 
badly  for  the  fntore  of  this  ooontry,  that  its  sons  of  talani  aad 
genina  mnat  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  British  oriticiam,  before  their 
voieea  can  even  be  heard  at  home.  Let  Canada  wipe  this  stigBia 
from  her  literatore,  and  award  due  enoonragement  to  her  high- 
aonled  sons,  who  dmlj  toil  for  daily  bread,  and  trim  their  'midnight 
lampa'  to  brighten  and  to  bless  her  homes.'' 

We  belieye  that  the  above  review  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Ber. 
Wm.  Stephenson,  a  gentleman  of  rare  ability  as  an  orator^  and  whose 
eopionsness  of  language,  fancy,  fire,  and  grace  of  ezpresBion,  united 
to  pleamng  manners,  and  a  restless  masteiHipirit  of  research,  will 
yet  place  him  in  the  foreground  of  Canadian  oratory.  It  is  not 
mily  well,  but  noble,  to  see  men  of  his  stamp  coming  to  the  reseae 
of  our  Canadian  poets.  We  oondude  this  notioe  of  Mr.  f^r\?^ff±tf 
with  his  ode  on 
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One  Toiooy  one  people,  one  in  heart 
And  f  oiil,  and  feeling  and  dedre  1 
Re-licht  the  tmonldering  martiel  Sre, 
Sonnd  the  mnte  trumpet)  itrike  the  \ji% 
The  hero  deed  can  not  expire, 
The  dead  still  plaj  their  part. 

Rife  high  the  monumental  stone ! 
A  nation's  fealty  is  theirs, 
And  we  are  the  rqjoieing  heirs, 
The  honored  sons  of  sires  whose  eares 
We  take  npon  vs  nnawaree. 
As  freely  as  o«r  own. 

We  boast  not  of  the  rietory, 

Bat  render  homage^  deep  and  Jnsiy 
To  his— to  their— immortal  das^ 
Who  preyed  so  worthy  of  their  tnist 
No  lofty  pile  nor  seolptsred  bnat 
Can  herald  their  degree. 

No  tongne  need  hlaion  forth  their  fame— 
The  cheers  that  stir  the  sacred  hill 
Are  hut  mere  promptings  of  the  will 
That  oonqnered  then,  that  eonqnen  stlU: 
And  generations  yet  shall  thrill 
At  Brook's  remembered  name. 

•The  daj  %t  tha  iaangaratioa  of  tha  aew  moanaeiA  oa  i^aaaaflMi  HelgktL 


AND  nuoird  coNKiO!nn>  with  oakada. 

Some  foiilt  are  Ihe  HeiperidM 

Ho»Ten  fends  to  guard  the  golden  age, 
ninming  the  historic  page 
With  reoordfl  of  their  pilgrimage; 
Tme  Martjrr,  Hero,  Poe^  Sage : 
And  h«  was  one  of  these. 

Kaeh  In  his  lofty  sphere  sublime 

SilB  orowned  aboye  the  common  throng. 
Wrestling  with  some  Pythonio  wrong, 
In  prayer,  in  thunder,  thought,  or  song ; 
Brurens-limbed,  they  sweep  along. 
The  Typhons  of  the  time. 


ELKANAH  BILLINGS,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

Mb.  BillinqSi  one  of  the  most  talented  palflDtiologists  that 
Canada  possesses,  whose  name  has  for  some  years  been  associated 
with  the  geologiod  survey  of  Canada^  is  an  Ottawaite,  having  been 
bom  in  the  Township  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Ottawa,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1820.  His  faUier's  family  came  originally  from  Wales,  and 
settled  in  the  New  England  states.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  shortly  after  which 
his  grandfather  came  to  Canada,  and  settled  near  Brockville. 

Mr.  Billings  pursued  his  studies  partly  at  Ottawa  citv  (then 
Bytown)  and  partly  at  Potsdam,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
entered  the  I^w  Society  of  Upper  Canada  as  a  student-at-law  in 
Trinity  term,  1840 ;  and  studied,  at  different  offices,  in  both  Ottawa 
city  and  Toronto.  At  the  latter  place  he  completed  his  pro- 
bationary studies,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  practiced 
in  Ottawa  city  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Renfrew  until  June, 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  palsDtiologist  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  Febmary,  1858. 

While  residing  at  Ottawa  city  Mr.  Billings  made  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  fossils  which  abound  in  the  rocks  of  the 
neighborhood.  By  studying  these,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  palsdtiology  of  the  siluvian  rocks  of  Canada.  His  first 
papers  were  published  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  newspaper,  and  in 
the  Canadian  Journal  of  Toronto;  the  latter  the  organ  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  and  a  most  valuable  publication.  In  February, 
1856,  Mr.  Billings  published  the  first  number  of  the  Canadian 
Naturalist^  a  periodical  devoted  to  scientific  objects,  which  proved 
extrem^  successfiil.    The  first  volume  was  edited  by  Mr.  Billings 


alone ;  and  his  writings  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  his  sei^iiific 
standing.  These  were  much  read,  and  most  favorably  reyiewed  in 
all  the  leading  pablieati<His.  He  was  also  the  sole  proprietor  for 
the  first  year,  when  he  made  it  oyer  to  Messrs.  B.  Dawson  &  Son, 
of  Montreal,  by  whom  it  is  now  published.  Mr.  Billings  is,  how- 
ever, still  one  of  the  editors.  He  has  also  contributed  to  SUMmtuC* 
Journal^  and  largely  to  the  publications  of  the  geological  surrcrf 
of  Canada,  thou^  many  of  nis  writings  do  not  appear  under  his 
name.  His  most  important  memoirs  are  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  the  geological  suryey  of  Canada;  nearly  all  the  new  genera  and 
species  of  fossils  described  in  these  two  publications  were  disooyered 
by  him.  Numerous  and  most  valuable  contributions  have  also  been 
made  by  him  to  the  Oafuidian  NcUuraiisi,  nnce  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  that  city. 


Mb.   EVAN   McCOLL, 

Thb  Bard. 

Evan  McColl  has  now  been  for  ten  years  a  resident  of 
Canada,  and  can  fairly  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
country.  He  was  bom  at  Kenmore,  Loch-Fyne-Side,  Scotland,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1808,  and  is  there  widely  known  as  the 
'<  Clarsair-nam-beann,"  or  '^  the  Mountain  Minstrel/'  A  prominent 
place  his  been  assigned  him  in  MacKenzie's  '^  BeauHa  of  Gaelic 
Poetry  J  and  Lives  of  the  Highland  Bard^*  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1841.  Mr.  McColI,  though  bom  and  brought  up  in  humble 
circumstances,  is  patemally  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family, 
the  McColls  of  Qlasdruim,  Olencreran,  a  family  which,  for  many 
years,  gave  chiefs  to  his  clan,  a  small  but  heroic  branch  of  the 
great  Vlann  DdnutU,  Like  many  others  of  the  irritable  race,  he 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  poetic  faculty,  and  that  peculiar  tem> 

gsrament  incident  thereto,  from  his  moUier,  who  was  of  the  cbn 
ameron,  and  for  whose  memory  he  cherishes  the  most  tender 
filial  feelings  and  remembrances.  She  is  represented  aa  being 
somewhat  of  an  improvisatrice,  and  her  leaning  in  this  direetiOD, 
coupled  with  the  freouent  exercise  of  her  gift,  doubtless  gave  a 
bent  and  tone  to  the  ooy-mind,  which  time,  an  ardent  aoiQ,  aod 
carefully  directed  thought,  have  ftilly  developed,  if  not  perfected, 
in  the  man.    The  sketch  to  which  dlusion  has  been  mivde^  saji : 
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<'  His  &ther  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  die  bleasingB  of  ednoa- 
tion ;  for,  aa  the  village  school  afforded  little  or  nothinff  worthy  of 
that  name,  he,  about  the  time  that  our  bard  had  reaohed  his  teensi 
hired  a  tutor  for  his  family,  at  an  amount  of  remuneration  which 
his  slender  means  could  scarcely  warrant.  The  tutor's  stay  was 
shorty  yet  sufficiently  long  to  accomplish  one  good  purpose — that 
of  not  only  enabling  Evan  pro^rly  to  read  and  understand  £nglish| 
but,  also,  of  awakening  in  nun  a  taste  for  English  literature.  A 
circumstance  occurred  about  this  time,  which  tended  materiidly  to 
encourage  our  author's  poetical  leanings.  His  father,  while 
transacting  business  one  day  in  a  distant  part  of  his  native  parish, 
fell  in  with  a  Paisley  weaver,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  depression 
of  trade,  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Highlands  with  a  lot  of  old 
books  for  sale.  McCoU  bought  the  entire  lot,  and  returned  home, 
groaning  under  his  literary  burden,  which  Evan  received  with 
transports  of  delight  Among  other  valuable  works,  he  was  thus 
put  in  possession  of  the  ''  Spectator  y*  <'  Bumt^  Poems"  and  the 
**  BrUUh  EutJOftgU"  He  read  them  with  avidity,  and  a  new 
world  opened  on  his  view;  his  thoughts  now  began  to  expand, 
and  his  natural  love  of  song,  received  an  impetus  which  no 
external  obstacle  could  resist. 

<'  Contemporaneous  with  this  literary  impulse,  was  the  artillery 
of  a  neighboring  Chloe,  whose  eyes  had  done  sad  havoc  among  the 
mental  fortifications  of  our  bard :  he  composed  his  &nit  song  in  her 
praise,  and,  although  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  term  of  boyhood, 
it  is  a  very  respectable  effort,  and  was  weU  received  by  his 
oo-parishioners.  The  circumstances  in  which  his  &ther  was  placed, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  engage  in  the  active  operations  of 
farming  and  fishine,  and  he  was  thus  employed  for  several  years. 
In  the  year  of  1837,  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  anonymy,  and 
appeared  as  a  contributor  to  the  Oaelic  Mageusiney  then  published 
in  Glasgow.  His  contributions  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
a  general  wish  was  expressed  to  have  them  published  in  a  separate 
form,  by  all  Highlanders,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  immediate 
neighbors,  who  could  not  conceive  how  a  young  man,  with  whom 
they  had  been  acquainted  from  his  birth,  shovdd  rise  superior  to 
themselves  in  intellectual  stature,  and  public  estimation.  They, 
of  course,  discovered  that  our  youthful  bard  was  possessed  of  a 
fearful  amount  of  temerity,  and,  the  public,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
that  th^  were  miserably  blockaded  in  their  own  mental  timherimn. 
If  native  talent  is  not  to  be  encouraged  by  fostering  it  under  the 
fateful  shade  of  generous  friendship,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
the  common  justice  of  being  allowed  to  work  a  way  for  itself^ 
undogged  by  a  solitary  fetter — ^unchilled  by  the  damping  breath  of 
unmerited  comtompt  or  discouragement.  The  high-souled  inhabi- 
tants of  Inveraray,  failed  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  McCoU's  lamp ; 
and  now,  as  they  are  probably  not  much  better  engaged,  we  recom- 
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mend  them  to  'see  themselves  as  othefs  see  them'  in  oar  aatlioT^f 
retaliative  poem,  *  Slochd  a  Chopatr/  in  which  thej  are  stronely 
mirrored,  and  the  base  mietal  of  which  ihey  are  made  powcrfiulj 
delineated.  Mr.  McColl  imitates  no  poet ;  he  has  fonnd  enough  ia 
nature  to  instruct  him — he  moyes  majestically  in  a  hitherto  nntn- 
▼ersed  path;  and,  if  we  are  not  continually  enraptured  with  him, 
we  never  tire — ^never  think  long  in  his  oompany.  But  we  are 
reminded,  that  praises  bestowed  on  «  living  author,  subjeoi  vs  to 
the  imputation  of  flattery : — ^longmay  it  be  ere  Evan  MoOoU  is  the 
subject  of  any  posthumous  mcNsd  of  laudation  from  us.  Here 
follow  samples  of  his  Gaelic  poems.  Of  these  the  Glaugofio 
Oamtituiumal  says:  ^'Mr.  McColFs  (helio  pieces  are  eliiefly 
amorous,  and  emanate  from  a  heart  imbued  with  the  finest  feelings 
of  humanity.  His  '  Ode  to  Loch-dutch'  is  inimitable.  Bicb  in 
the  most  splendid  imagery  of  nature,  represented  to  our  admiring 
gase,  through  the  burning  vista  of  poetic  genius,  we  sit  on  the 
author's  lips,  float  with  him  on  its  glassy  sur&ce,  or  dive  into  its 
transparent  bosom.  As  a  GelUc  bard,  Mr.  McGoU  is  second 
to  none ;  and  we  trust  that  a  young  man,  who  has  commenced  his 
career  so  auspiciously,  will  yet  be  an  honor  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  republic  of  letters.  We  do  not  envy  the  taste  of  that  man  (says 
Dr.  Norman  McLoed)  who  will  sit  an  hour  on  the  mountain  side, 
wthout  the  bewitching  company  of '  C^arsach  nam  Beann/  "  The 
tide  of  this  volume  is  <<  Clanach  nam  Beann;  oty  jpoem*  and 
wfM9  in  Gaelic." 

His  next  publication  was  '^  The  Mountain  Min$trd;  oTj  poenu 
and  9ong$  in  EngUih,"  Of  this  latter,  the  highest  authorities  in 
Britain  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  Dr.  McLmmI,  the  editor  of 
<<  Good  Words"  says:  <<  Evan  MoGoirs  poetry  is  the  product  of 
a  mind  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the  lovely 
scenes  in  which  his  infancy  has  been  nursed.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  this  work  is  that  of  a  man  possessed  of  much 
poetic  genius.  Wild,  indeed,  and  sometimes  rough,  are  his  rhymes 
and  epithets;  yet  there  are  thoughts  so  new  and  so  striking — 
images  and  comparisons  so  beautiml  and  original — ^feelings  so  warm 
and  fresh,  that  stamp  this  Highland  peasant  as  no  ordinaiy  man. 
His  volume  well  deserves  a  niche  among  the  curiosities  of  modem 
literature.^' 

Notices  equally  favorable  misht  be  adduced  from  the  Athenssum^ 
the  We$iminHcr  Review,  and  other  English  periodicals ;  but,  instead 
of  these,  we  prefer  quoting  the  opinion  pf  me  author  of  ^'  Fe$iu$,'* 
and  ^'  The  Angel  World"  which  is  not  only  more  flattering,  but 
necessarily  much  more  just,  than  the  opbion  of  a  mere  oriUo, 
the  composition  of  whose  mentality  is  frequently  as  devoid  of  poesj 
or  poetic  feeling,  or  impulse,  as  the  close  of  a  sullen  day  is  aesti* 
tute  of  fiery  splendor  or  sun-set  associations  :«-'<  There  is  a  fresh* 
ness,  a  keenness,  a  heartiness  in  many  of  these  productions  of  the 
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.  MoimtatB  Minstarel  wUch  seem  to  braUhe  natovally  of  tilt  bwgqr 
•ir,  the  dark,  bleak|  ragged  blufi  among  wbiob  they  were  com- 
posedy  alternating  occasionally  with  a  clear,  bewitching,  ai^ 
spiritual  oniet,  as  of  the  gloaming  deepening  over  the  glens  and 
woods,  cey enl  of  these  melodies,  towards  the  close  of  this  volnnr  e, 
are  fnll  of  simple  and  tender  feeling,  and  not  unworthy  to  take 
their  place  by  Uie  side  of  those  of  Lowland  minstrels  of  universal 
fame.'^  All  honor  to  Mr.  Bailey's  candor !  all  honor  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  head  and  heart ! 

When,  in  1881,  his  Mher,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  emigrated 
to  Canada,  the  bard  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  beloved 
land  of  his  birth,  where  be  remained  until  1837,  when,  havine 
boen  appointed  to  a  derkship  in  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  he  bade 
farewell  to,  and  exchanged  his  native  hills  &r  a  sphere  of  life, 
anything  but  congenial  U>  a  man  of  his  temperament,  tastes  and 
feelings. 

Li  the  year  1850,  in  consequence  of  an  ]]^paired  state  of  health, 
be  obtained  six  months  leave  of  absence  for  tne  purpobC  of  visitine 
his  friends  in  Canada,  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  ov3r-wo**kea 
eonJBtitution.  Shortly  after  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  heving  met 
the  Hcmorable  Malcolm  Cameron,  then  a  minister  of  ihe  crown,  he 
was,  by  that  gentleman,  invited  to  transfer  his  services  to  the 
provincial  customs,  and,  was  soon  therea^r,  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion at  the  port  of  Kingston,  where  he  still  remains.  It  would  be 
well,  if  those  in  power  were  to  bestow  their  patronage  more 
frequently  in  this  way,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  mere  political 
partisans  and  time-servers.  The  men  who  write  the  songs  of  m 
countiy  are  not  iess  honored  by  posterity  than  thev  who  make  its 
laws ;  but  the  literary  man  needs  leisure  which,  alas  f  Evan  McColl, 
as  well  as  others  of  Uiis  class,  have  not  got,  and  can  scarcely  dare 
to  hope  for. 

Mr.  McColl's  sphere  is  evidently  thrt  of  song.  As  a  song  writer 
he  excells.  He  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  the 
Bard  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Kingston,  and  his  annual  con- 
tribution on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint,  is  looked  for  with  much 
anxiety.  His  **  Bonnet^  KUt  and  Feather^'*  and  his  «  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Islea"  are  particularly  good.  So  is  his  '<  Sohi,i,"  written 
for  the  people's  centennial  celebration  of  the  fkvorite  Scottish  poet's 
birthday  in  Euingston.  One  of  the  corps  editorial,^  in  noticing 
this  latter  sOng,  observed :  ''  Its  melodious  ard  flowing  beauty  of 
expression  then  commanded  general  admir^^on;  its  pervading 
characteristic — that  of  being  in  Bums's  own  style, — and  the 
subject  being  throughout  in  especial  relation  to  the  Scottish  bard, 
made  it  peculiarly  iqipropriate  as  a  birthday  ode,  and  as  a  specimen 

•Mr.  James  Neish,  editor  of  the  Daily  N*w$,  Kiagitea,  whose  aame  «ttl 
i^petf  with  hoDor  in  some  ftitare  editlaB  of  "  GsBsdiw  C^^riU^" 
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of  thai  ela86  of  poetry,  it  mvst  be  held  in  hirh  eeliiiuilioii.  Whtft, 
for  instiiice,  ooold  be  better  or  more  poetioally  ezpreesed,  than  tki 
etania  descriptiTe  of  the  poetry  of  Bums  1 — 

ffif  burning  Ujn  deyoid  of  wL 
Ar«  they  not  written  on  each  heaii  f 
To  waken  mirth,  or  tears  to  starts 

No  mortal  matelieB  Robin ! 
Now  gentlj  flow  hie  Ibonghti  along ; 
Now,  like  a  making  riTer  strong, 
A  Tory  eataraet  of  aong, 

BeeistleM  ifl  onr  BoUn ! 

'^  Or  what  more  ezpreesive  of  the  baoohanalian  and  amatory 
propenritiea  of  Uie  hero  'Bobin/  than  the  stansa  ? — 

The  graeeless  bard  lored  moontain  dew — 
It  wai  hia  Helioon,  I  trow ; 
'  He  dearly  loTod  the  laisee,'  too, — 

A  mighty  crime  in  Bobin! 
'  A  body  coming  throngh  the  rye^' 
Unkiaeed  he  nerer  eonld  pass  hy ; 
Nor  ean  I  blame  him  mnon ;  for  why  f-^ 
The  lasaes  all  loyed  Bobin ! 

^  Another  quotation  ere  we  cloee.  The  Bimple  beauty  of  the 
hngaage  of  the  following  lines  is  snch  that  their  omisBion  woqM 
be  inexcusable,  and  the  idea  embodied  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  teachings  of  sound  philosophy  and  healthy  morality : — 

*  Hold,  honest  Labor,  up  thy  head, 
And  point  with  pride  to  Bobin  dead ; 
The  halo  round  thy  path  he  shed, 
Immortal  is  as  Bobin.' 

'^ We  consider  that  in  ^ Rohm*  Mr.  HcColl  has  achieved  hit 
greatest  success,  and,  as  an  artistic  production,  it  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  Ladv  Nairn's  celebrated  impersonation  of 
Burns,  so  touching  and  pathetic,  ^  The  Land  o'  the  LeaV*' 

And  he  is  right  when  he  savs  that,  <<  Mr.  McOoll's  song  is  bj 
hx  the  best  Canadian  poem  called  forth  by  the  recent  demoostri- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Bums."  More,  its  authorship  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  poet,  and  we  feel  no  little  pride  that  such  a  meritorious 
composition  should  have  emanated  from  a  resident  of  Kingston. 

Mr.  McGoU  is  now  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life,  but  bids 
fidr  to  weather  the  storm  of  existence  for  many  yeais  to  come.  In 
nrivate  life,  he  is  all,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that  could  be 
desired.  He  has  an  intense  love  for  all  that  is  really  good  and 
beautiful  and  true,  and  a  manly  scorn  for  all  that  is  fidse,  time- 
serving, or  hypocritical ;  there  is  no  narrow-mindedness,  no  bigotir 
in  his  soul.  Kind  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  is  more  than  esteemed, 
and  that  deservedly,  by  all  who  properly  know  him.  In  the 
domestic  circle^  all  the  warmth  of  the  man's  heart — tbe  full  flow 
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of  geniiiae  feeling  and  tffeetion — ^ia  erer  nppemost  Be  k  % 
thoroQ^y  earnest  man,  in  wkoee  daily,  walks  and  eonvarBation,  aa 
well  as  in  hisaetions,  Longfellow's  "  Pkalm  of  Life'*  is  acted  out 
in  yeritj.  In  his  firiendsUp,  he  is  sincere;  in  Us  disHkcs,  eaoallj 
flo.  He  is  thorooghlj  Scottish  in  hislesaings;  his  national  loye 
burns  with  intensity.  In  poetry,  he  is  aot  merely  seabns,  bat 
enthusiastic,  and  he  carries  nis  natural  ferce  of  character  into  all 
lie  says  and  does.  Gonsecmently,  he  is  not  simply  a  wooer,  but  a 
worshipper  of  the  Mnse.  Long  may  he  liye,  the  "  Bard  of  Loch- 
¥jrke,  to  prostrate  his  entire  heart  and  aool  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Nine. 


COI/ONEL  BABON  DE  BOTTENBUEG,  C.B. 

Ovu  work  would  be  imperfect  were  we  not  to  include  in  it  a 
notrce,  howeyer  brief  from  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  of  Uier 
aboye  estimable  officer,  who  has  done  much  to  bring  his  natiye 
Canada  under  the  feyorable  notice  of  Europe.  This  he  has 
achieyed,  principally  through  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  the  high  charge  placed  in  his  hands,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  <<  100th  or  Prince  of  Wales  Boyal  Canadian 
Begiment,''  in  which  responsible  trust  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
that  fine  body  of  men  the  admiration  of  the  Britbh  army. 

Colonel  de  Bottenburg  is  a  son  of  the  late  General  Baron  de 
Bottenbuig,  at  one  time  administrator  of  the  goyemment  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  a  military  officer  of  considerable  distinction.  The 
family  came  orinnally  from  Germany,  and  the  title  is  hereditary. 
The  subject  of  Siis  sketch  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet,  on  the  7th 
April,  1826 ;  and  in  July,  1882,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
a  feet  which  augurs  much  for  his  character  for  diligence,  attention 
and  skill.  Unfortunately,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  he  has  seen 
but  little  of  actiye  seryice.  He  was  in  the  rifle  battalion  which 
proceeded  to  Spain  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Eyans,  but  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  seryed  in  Upper 
Canada  during  the  rebellion,  and  on  that  occasion  plainly  shewed 
the  metal  of  which  he  is  composed,  being  appointed  to  what 
military  men  call  a  '<  particular  seryice,''  he  acquitted  himself 
BO  well  as  to  receiye  in  consequence  the  breyet  rank  of  major. 
He  seryed  in  the  46th  Foot,  and  was  nominated  by  the  late 
Earl  Oathcart  to  suoced  Colonel  fnow  Major-General)  Toung  aa 
Msistani-adjutant-general  in  Caaaoa.     On  the  1st  July,  1866, 


he  iriB  app6!]it«d  idjiittxki-geiiefd  of  the  mdiAk  of  tfcis  wv 
Hho^,  wMoh  oftod  ha  held  until  the  30th  of  Jane^  18M,  met 
he  wei  fi|>|>oiQted  by  his  exoeUefter  the  geyemer-gcnienl  to  ^ 
lieatenftnt-ookmeley  of  the  100th  Reciineiit— -an  ippointttent  m 
Sit  J.  B.  BobiDson^  <mr  respected  ohief-jostiee,  Umj  said,  ws 
<*ihe  ttoat  happy  thai  the  pro?inee  afforded/'  Reapeethig  his 
management  of  his  ardnons  appointment  we  can  oelv  asy  that  it 
was  moat  adndrable,  and  he  bfonght  <fot  militia  by  hia  jadieiois- 
neas  to  aalate  of  emoieney  whi^  ire  may  aafely  aaBert  haa  beea 
hatdly  ever  eqnidled. 

On  hia  departore  firom  amonsBt  us  to  aasnme  hia  oonamand  of 
the  100th  Regiment,  a  grand  ban<}uet  was  giyen  him  in  the 
BoBsin  Honse,  Toronto,  and  a  magnificent  and  ooatlj  sword  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  militia  of  Canada. 

On  this  oooasion,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the  then  goremor-gaieral, 
thus  expressed  himself: — 

'<  Gentlemen,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  thank  you  moat  sinoerelj 
for  the  manner  in  which  my  health  has  been  drunk.  I  beg  to 
express  my  gratitude  on  that  account ;  and  haTmg  done  this,  it  is 
my  next  duty  to  refer  to  what  Colonel  Thomson  has  been  pleased 
te  say  in  reference  to  my  exertions  for  the  success  of  the  mi^a  of 
Canada.  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  that  arm  of  the  aerviee, 
but  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has  resulted  maioif 
ftom  the  untiring  efforts  of  that  gentleman  in  whose  honor  lit 
have  met  here  ro-nieht.  (Applause.)  I  have  a  better  right  to 
speak  in  praise  of  hu  merits  than  any  other  person  in  this  room, 
beoause  I  have  seen  Ms  conduct,  not  in  reference  to  one  corps  or 
one  part  of  the  country  only,  but  in  reference  to  all.  I  asaure  yoo 
that  he  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  end  energy  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service,  and  that  he  has  given  the  vtmost 
iltteniion  tor  every  case  that  has  come  before  him.  I  believe  from 
mt  heart  that  he  has  done  all  with  the  greatest  impartiality^  hit 
sole  object  being  to  promote  her  Majesty's  serviee  end  Ae  puWe 
good.  (Applause A  I  would  desire  to  enter  a  Kttle  more  ^  into 
particulars ;  and  I  speak  in  all  sinceritv  when  I  say  that^  never  in 
the  course  of  the  time  that  he  and  I  have  woirked  together  with 
reference  to  the  militia  of  Canada,  has  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
infiuenced  by  a  single  filing  of  party  or  poUtieal  prejudice. 
(Apphuse.)  I  can  oonscientionsly  say  I  do  not  believe,  on  any 
occasion,  party  considerations  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  merits  of  this  <v 
ftat  ofiicer,  be  he  who  he  mav,  or  be  his  political  party  whatever  it 
may.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  him  to  give 
him  this  credit,  especially  as  he  has  been  located  in  a  oouatiy 
where,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  altogether  free  from  party  fMing 
or  violence.  It  often  happens  that  persons  in  my  pontioa  get  , 
credit  for  many  things  both  good  and  evil  which  we  do  bet  per- 


Ibrm;  Imt  I  olabn  eredii  on  ttei  oeeamon  for  one  thing,  tnd  tliat 
is  dismterestedneMi.  Wben  Baron  die  Rottenborg  told  me  tlu^ 
lie  was  again  anxiona  to  enter  her  Majesty's  active  service,  mv 
first  feelug  was  one  of  deep  regret,  and  when  I  learnt  that  hia 
pdsrpoae  waa  fixed,  I  felt  boond  to  make  a  representation  of  his  good 
onalities  and  merits  to  those  in  anthori^  elsewhere.  X  am  happy, 
mr  his  sake,  that  those  representations  had  a  good  result ;  bnt  I  am 
aorrj  !br  yonr  sake  and  I  am  sorr^  for  my  own.  (Applanse.)  He 
lias,  without  doubt,  worked  the  mihtia  force  well,  and  he  has  produced 
reenlts  of  which  I  think  he  has  great  reason  to  be  proud.''  Colonel 
de  Bottenburg  left  Oanada  to  the  r^et  and  with  Uie  well-wishes  of 
all  parties.  This  year,  he  has  retire  from  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  cMokiel ;  and  we  believe,  he  is  expected  to  return  to  Canada. 
Beisidte  being  a  thoroiigh  militiary  man,  he  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  t>eing  an  astronomar  Of  oonsideiable  ejq>erience. 


LIEUT.-COLONBL  DUNN,  V.C. 

OOLOKiL  A.  R,  Vvm  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Henry  Dunn,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
yean  held  the  high  and  responsible  office  of  receiver-general  in 
this  country,  and  stood  deservedly  high  in  general  estimation  for 
politieal  consistency,  and  the  exceuence  of  his  character  in  public 
or  private  life. 

Oobnel  Dunn  has  received  a  military  education,  and  what  is 
bettter,  has  seen  service,  havine  gone  wrough  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. He  was  a  lieutenant  of  norse  in  the  11th,  Lord  Cardigan's 
Hussars,  and  rode  in  the  celebrated  charee  of  the  lieht  Brigade 
at  Balaklava,  when  six  hundred  men  had  uie  hardihood  to  attack  a 
batteiy  of  tMrty  pieces  of  ordnance  in  point  blank  position,  cutting 
their  way  through  a  dense  body  of  five  thousand  Russian  cavalry ; 
returning  through  the  same  mass  and  sabreing  the  gunners,  and 
finally  running  we  gauntlet  through  an  infantry  fire  on  both  fianks, 
firam  twen^  thousand  muskets.  The  impetuosity  of  this  advance, 
made  it  an  isolated  movement,  for  it  was  impossible  to  bring  up  the 
supports  in  time  to  enable  the  gallant  little  band  to  bring  into  the 
British  Hues  the  heav^  guns  they  had  ridden  into  and  over.  The 
teemy  were  in  the  ratio  of  thirtv  to  one  of  their  British  assailants, 
and  nothing  but  the  unexampled  effrontery  and  suddenness  of  the 
Made,  and  retum  to  position^  saved  this  handfiil  of  heroes  from 
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being  hemmed  in  by  nambeni  and  cot  to  pieoesy  or  oompelled  io 
surrender  at  discretion.  It  is  recorded  that  the  afiair  occiipied 
only  twenty-fiye  minntes;  bnt  in  that  brief  gpaoe,  ont  of  six 
hundred  men,  twenty  six  mounted  officers,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  hussars,  and  as  many  as  fonr  hundred  horses  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Colonel  Dunn's  share  in  this  transaction  was  worthy  of  his 
lineage  and  country.  He  not  only  overthrew  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  direct  conflict,  but  left  the  ranks  more  than  onoe,  to 
rescue  troopers  whom  he  saw  engaged  singly  against  numbersy  and 
to  whom  he  brought  the  succor  of  his  resistless  sword  arm.  It  is 
thus  the  tale  is  written  of  him ;  and  when  her  Majesty  waa  advised 
to  institute  a  new  military  order,  for  the  distinction  of  caaea  of 
individual  valor  in  action  with  the  enemy,  and  a  demand  was  made 
for  the  most  distinguished  men  for  personal  gallantry  in  the  terrible 
Balaklava  charge,  Colonel  Alex.  Dunn's  was  the  name,  which  by 
the  common  accord  of  officers  and  men  was  returned.  The  Victoria 
Cross  was  publicly  delivered  to  him  in  Hyde  Park,  by  the  hand  of 
tiie  Queen  herself.  To  have  had  the  mint  mark  of  true  valor  thus 
stamped  upon  his  name — ^to  have  been  declared  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  of  that  astonishing  little  band  of  heroes,  is  no  mere  praise. 

Having  retired  from  the  11th,  he  came  to  Toronto  after  the  war, 
and  in  June,  1858,  in  conjunction  with  the  Baron  de  Bottenburg 
(who  was  selected  as  lieutenant-colonel"),  had  the  honor,  as  a  native 
Canadian,  to  be  elected  by  his  excellenov  the  governor-general, 
for  the  majority  of  the  100th,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian 
Begiment  of  Foot.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  the  recipient  from 
his  old  school  fellows  and  i^ends  of  a  handsome  demonstration  in 
his  honor.  He  has  of  course  since  remained  with  his  regiment, 
which  is  stationed  at  Gibraltar.  He  was  lately  promoted  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Baioa 
de  Bottenburg. 


MAJOE  WELLS, 

IST  (ROYAI.)  BXGIMXNT  OF  FoOT. 

Majob  WxlIiS  is  a  Torontonian  by  birth,  and  a  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Canada  West;  he  is  also  an  ''  Upper  Canada 
collegian."  Having  adopted  the  militazv  profession,  ne  rose  to 
the  rank  of  m^jor,  won  principally  by  his  daring  and  intiepid 
gallantry  in  the  Crimean  campaign.    He  was  preaent  at  the  batdes 
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of  Afana,  BalaUftTa,  Inkenpan,  and  Sebastopol,  for  wliioh  he  has 
the  medal  and  clasps.  He  also  received  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  the  distinenishing  mark  ot  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  belongs  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  Medjidie.  He 
likewise  received  the  rank  of  brevet-major;  and  on  his  return  to 
his  native  city^  in  1856|  his  fellow-citizens  tarned  oat  en  masse 
to  receive  him.  The  city,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  and 
proud  at  his  being  a  fellow-countryman,  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  sword.  His  school-fellows  and  others,  gave  him  and 
Lieutenant  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Dunn  a  grand  entertainment 
in  the  Roesin  House.  His  commissions  date  as  follows:—- 
ensign,  12th  October,  1841;  lieutenant,  2nd  August,  1844;  captain, 
6th  November,  1854 ;  major,  2nd  November,  1855. 


HIS  LORDSHIP  THE  BISHOP  OP  HURON. 

The  Bight  Reyibend  J.  Gbontn,  first  bishop  of  Huron,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1802,  and  is  con- 
sequently in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  At  an  early  period 
he  evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  church,  and  entered  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  above  the  majoritv  of  his  fellows,  and 
graduated  in  1821  as  A.  B. ;  subsequently  ne  obtained  the  degree 
of  A.  M.,  which  he  took  in  the  year  1824,  and  the  same  year  won 
the  regius  professor^s  prize  at  the  divinity  examination,  (see  Dub- 
lin Univernfy  Calendar.)  In  the  year  1825  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Baphoe,  and  proceeded  to  England  where 
he  officiated  as  curate  for  some  months  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
leading  the  same  hard  and  harassed,  though  contented  life  of  most 
of  the  English  curates  ;  his  was  a  hard  and  difficult  road  through 
life  ;  yet  he  accomplished  it,  and  triu:npled  over  the  obstacles  and 
impediments  cast  in  his  way.  Mr.  CroTiyn  returned  to  Ireland 
aflter  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1826,  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  late  archbishop  of  Tuam,  when  he  served  as 
curate  under  his  lordship  in  the  county  of  Longford,  for  six  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  (1882)  he  came  to  Canada,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  London  district,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  for  twenty-five  years.  The  amount  of  good  work  done  by 
this  pious  and  zealous  prelate  during  that  time  can  hardly  be 
estimated  ;  so  energetic^  earnest  and  philanthropic  was  he  in  his 
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endeavors  to  do  good  to  bis  feUow  oreatores.  HappQy  lib  aerrifle 
met  with  a  high  reward,  for  in  1857,  oa  a  portiim  of  the  woBtetn 
proTince  being  oonatitated  into  the  bishopric  of  Hoxon,  his 
lordBbip  was  unaninioosly  eleoted  to  that  high,  dignified,  and  im- 
portant poet  ;  and  in  October  foUowins  he  was  oonseerated  bisbop  at 
Lambeth  paUoe,  by  his  grace  the  aJrcUbishop  of  Canterboxy,  aflsi^ed 
by  the  right  reverends  the  blihops  of  Winohest^,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  performance  of  his  high  and  aacred 
duties  he  has  always  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
connected  with  the  church  in  the  district  itnder  his  control  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  leading  qnestiopui  j^jypertainiag 
to  it,  and  is  justly  regarded  in  the  province  as  one  of  the  aUest 
divines  we  po^ess. 


R.  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  C.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  P.R& 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  insert  a  notice  of  this  eminent  and 
distingnished  engineer.  Although  not  a  Canadian  or  a  resident  of 
Gana(&  for  any  length  of  time,  yet  his  connection  with  one  of  the 
greatest  undertakings  of  the  age,  the  Victoria  Bridge,  of  which 
the  whole  empire  may  well  be  proud,  fully  entitles  hia  name  to 
appear  in  these  pages. 

Robert  Stephenson  was  bom  at  Wellington,  NorthumberlaBd, 
England,  November  16, 1803 ;  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Long  Boltoa, 
and  in  1814,  placed  with  Mr.  Bruce  at  Newcastle.  He  soon  showed 
a  taste  fqr  mechanics,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Newcastle 
Literary  an4  Philosophical  Institution,  from  the  library  of  which 
he  took  books  to  study  over  with  his  &ther  at  home  on  Satordaj 
afternoons.  The  Bev.  William  Taylor,  ore  of  the  secretaries  of 
this  institution,  aided  him.  In  1818,  he  was  apptentioed  to 
Nicholas  Wood,  as  a  coal-viewer,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  machinery  of  coal-mining.  In  1820,  his  father  became 
able  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  university  for  a  sirgle  sessim. 
Here  he  attended  the  lecwues  of  Dr.  Hope  on  chemistry.  Sir  John 
Leslie  on  natural  philosophy,  and  Prof.  Jamieson  on  geology  and 
mineralogy.  He  ga'red  a  mathematical  priie,  leaned  how  to 
learn,  and  returned  ho'ne  in  1821.  In  1822  he  was  appren  Jced 
to  his  father  in  his  locomotive  factory,  but  his  health  fiuling,  in 
1824  he  went  to  South  An^erica  to  examine  gold  ard  silvw mines. 
He  was  recalled  thence  by  his  fiithcr,  and  reached  home  in 
December,  1827.    He  noif  took  an  aoUve  part  in  the  ^'iM?fwwffn  of 
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ihe  1106  of  looomotiyeB  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manohester  Bailway^ 
and  aided  his  father  in  the  oonstmction  of  the  Bucoessfol  en^ne, 
althoneh  he  givee  the  credit  of  the  tubular  boiler  to  his  &ther  and 
Mr.  Henry  Booth.  He  was  next  employed  on  a  branch  of  that 
railway.  Before  it  was  completed  he  Buryeyed  and  undertook  the 
oonstruction  of  the  Leioeeter  and  Swannineton  Bailway,  and  on 
the  completion  of  that  work  he  surveyed  ulb  line  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Bailway,  was  appointed  its  engineer,  and  removed 
to  London.  He  built  it  in  the  four  years  from  1884  to  1888. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  imnrovements  in  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  afiier  1888|  was  engagea  on  many  lines  of  railway.  But  he 
was  moBt  remarkable  for  the  vastness  of  some  of  his  projects,  such 
as  the  high  level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastlci  the  viaduct 
over  the  Tweed  Valley  at  Berwick,  and  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  a  conception  the  novelty  of  which 
was  even  more  striking  than  its  magnitude.  This  was  opened  in 
1850.  He  was  also  consulted  as  to  the  Belgian  lines  of  railway, 
as  to  a  line  in  Norway  between  Christiana  and  Lake  Miosen,  for 
which  he  leceived  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Olaf,  and 
as  to  the  railway  between  Florence  and  Leghorn.  He  vtsitod 
Switzerland  for  the  same  purpose.  He  visited  this  country,  and 
selected  the  spot  where  the  Victoria  Bridge  now  stands.  He  was 
also  the  designer  of  that  noble  structure,  although  the  chief  merit 
must  perhaps  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Keefer.  It  is  not  long  since  he 
completed  Uie  140  miles  of  railway  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
with  two  tubular  bridges.  Previous  to  his  death  he  was  construct- 
ing an  immense  bridge  across  the  Nile,  to  replace  the  steam  ferry. 
Besides  these  labors  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Whitby, 
in  Yorkshire,  from  1847,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1855,  he 
paid  off  a  debt  of  $15,000  for  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Socie^.  He  aided  Piazzi  Smyth  in  his  investigations  at 
Teneriffe.  He  was  an  honorary  but  active  member  of  the  London 
Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Commissions,  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  sinc# 
1830,  of  which  institution  he  was  member  of  council  during  the 
years  1845  to  1847,  and  president  during  the  years  1856  and 
1857. 

He  received  a  great  gold  medal  of  honor  from  the  French 
Exposition  d'Industrie  of  1855,  and  is  said  to  have  declined  an 
offer  of  knighthood  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  work  ^^  On  the  Locomotive  Steam  Engine,*  and  another  "  On 
the  Atmoapheric  Railway  J^ystem"  published  in  quarto  by  Weale, 
London.  His  death  occurred  at  that  citv  on  the  12th  October, 
1859 ;  and  occasioned  a  general  gloom  and  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  British  people.  For  in  him  the  nation  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  a  genius  difficult  to  replace  and  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten. 
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His  flinend  wu  one  of  the  gnuideBt  ever  wihiesBed  in  the  Unital 
Kingdom,  thoiuands  and  thoosands  flocked  to  pay  their  last  hnmble 
markB  of  respect  and  esteem  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man,  as 
his  body  was  lowered  into  its  final  resting  place,  in  Westminista 
Abb^.  When  the  beantiftd  service  was  broaght  to  a  oonclnsioD, 
and  Handel's  Fnneral  Anthem  was  sane. — ^<  His  body  is  buried  in 
peace,  bat  his  memory  liveth  for  eyeri  ~-a  most  powerfnl  efiect 
was  produced  on  all  present. 

He  died  in  his  fifty-second  year,  and  none  regretted  more  his 
early  death  than  the  people  of  Canada. 

Daring  the  recent  visit  to  Canada  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  wrone,  when  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  inaogo- 
rate  the  stapendoos  monument  to  Stephenson's  skill,  he  thos 
feelingly  alluded  to  the  deceased  gentleman : — 

**  I  regret  that  the  great  man  whose  name  is  now  douhle  enndled 
in  that  page  of  my  country's  history,  in  which  its  worthies  are 
inscribed,  has  not  lived  to  see  this  day.  I  regret  that  ill-heahh 
prevents  the  presence  of  another,  who  labored  with  him  to  plan 
and  execute  this  vast  design;  but  to  them  and  to  the  eminent  firm 
and  those  employed  by  them  in  carrying  out  the  works,  no  less 
than  to  your  countrymen,  whose  energetic  exertions  first  gaye  hirth 
to  the  scheme  of  this  brid^,  are  the  thanks  of  the  £^eat  com- 
munity of  North  America  aue." 


JAMES  HODGES,  Esq. 

The  antecedents  of  Mr.  Hodges  constitute  him  aaoditf  striking 
illustration  of  ''self  help."  To  his  own  indomitable  perseverance 
alone,  coupled  with  the  strictest  integrity  of  character  and  honor- 
able eonduct,  does  he  owe  his  present  high  position  in  the  engineer- 
ing world — a  position  which  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  his 
future  king,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  last  stone  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  by  his  Royid  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1860.  Of  the  many  claimants  that  have 
sprung  up,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Canada,  for  the  honor  of  being 
tne  originator,  or  designer  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  speak ;  but  we  are  at  the  present  tiifte  about  to  intro- 
duce a  name  in  connection  with  this  stupendous  structure,  which 
well  deserves  the  record  we  here  give  it.  From  the  hour  in  which 
the  first  cofierdam  was  laid,  untu  the  last  rivet  was  driven,  which 
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eompleted  the  Yiotoria  Bridge  m  it  now  standB|  the  presiding 
geniiu  was  Mr.  Hodges,  as  the  engineer  o£  the  oontnoiore^  Heesrs. 
Peto,  Brassejy  and  liettB. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  bom  on  the  6th  April,  1814,  in  Qneenboroagh, 
in  the  oonnty  of  Kent,  where  he  was  edneated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town.  After  going  through  the  soholastio  dnties 
of  a  grammar-school  of  that  day,  he  was  remoyed,  in  order  to 
receive  a  government  appointment  which  some  of  his  ParliammitaiT 
friends  had  promised,  but  which  promise  was  never  redeemed. 
After  waiting  until  his  patience  was  exhansted,  he  apprenticed  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  a  builder,  residing  at  Brompton 
near  Chatham.  Having  served  foor  years  in  this  trade,  he  com,- 
menced  his  railway  practice  under  Mr.  John  Rowland,  the  agent 
of  Maoiotosh,  the  contractor  of  the  Greenwich  Railway,  his  first 
essay  in  railway  work  being  the  centring  for  the  arches.  After 
this  he  went  to  Shard,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  charge 
of  the  buUding  of  the  union  houses  of  that  place.  These  finish^, 
his  next  work  was  at  the  Shakspeare  tunnel,  Dover,  which  he 
superintended  at  first  as  the  agent  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Rowland ; 
but,  on  his  death,  Mr.  Hodges  assumed  the  charge  of  the  work 
in  concert  with  the  resident  engineer  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  every  ounce  of  gunpowder 
used  in  the  large  blasts  was  deposited  in  its  place  by  his  own  hands. 
During  the  progress  of  this  work  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
late  Sir  Wm.  Gubitt,  then  engineer-in-chief  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway,  to  whom  Mr.  Hodges  has  frequently  stated  he  is  more 
indebted  for  his  subsequent  nse  and  progress  in  his  profession,  than 
to  any  other  man.  The  pupil  in  this  case  is  a  worthy  disciple  of 
a  very  worthy  master. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  curious  resolve  was  made  by  young 
Hodges,  and  it  was  this,  that,  if  spared,  he  would  work  until  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  for  whatever  amount  of  remuneration  othenK 
might  think  his  ItiboT  worth,  but,  after  that  time,  he  should  name 
the  price  at  which  his  services  were  to  be  obtained.  And  to  this 
end  he  steadily  kept  on  progressing,  so  that  by  the  time  this  period 
of  his  life  was  reached — ^having  superintended  the  driving  of  the 
Abbott's  Cliff,  Seaham,  and  Arohclin  Fort  tunnels,  and  the  erection 
of  the  Shakspeare  viaduct,  along  with  the  blasting  of  the  Round- 
down  Cliff,  and  several  other  works  in  that  neiehborhood,  as  well 
as  the  erection  of  swing  bridges  at  Norwich,  Needham,  and 
Somerleyton,  as  the  agent  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  with  whom, 
about  this  time,  he  became  acquaiuted — ^his  'resolve  was  no  castle  ^ 
in  the  air  on  his  part,  but  a  firm  determination  to  work  up  by  hard 
industry  and  integrity  to  the  point  which  he  himself  had  chosen, 
and  which  he  attained  whithin  the  time  he  had  himself  specified. 
A  handsome  testimonial  from  Sir  William  Cubitt,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  business  relations  as  to  bu  worth,  ^ve  him  ^  fresh 
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start  as  it  were  in  his  npwardl  tendency,  and  the  next  appointment 
he  filled,  was  that  of  resident  engineer,  under  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  on 
the  Norfolk  Railway.  The  trammels  of  dai^  routine,  and  on  so 
limited  a  scale,  were  not  in  consonance  witn  his  feelings,  and, 
retiring  from  that  position,  we  next  find  him  as  the  engineer  of  Uie 
Lowestoft  harhor ;  after  which,  in  connection  with  Mr.  James  Peto, 
the  brother  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  he  contracted  for  and  bnilt  fifty 
miles  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  behalf  of  his  principals, 
Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts. 

After  so  many  years  of  active  life,  under  which  his  health  suffered 
to  some  considerable  extent,  Mr.  Hodges,  determined  on  retiring 
into  priyate  life,  and,  with  that  yiew,  purchased  a  small  estate, 
near  JBagshot,  Surrey,  where  he  at  present  resides ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  completed  his  arrangements,  in  1858,  for  enjoying  his 
oHum  cum  dtgnitate,  than  the  organisation  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company,  with  its  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
afforded  him,  as  the  agent  of  the  contractors  who  had  underiakeD 
the  work,  the  opportunity  of  handing  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
associated  with  an  undertaking  which  will  last  through  all  time. 
Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  actiye  and 
genial  temperament  of  such  a  man,  and  it  was  at  once  embraced. 
The  good  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  his  labors,  between  that  time 
and  Uie  present  danr,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  worik  of  the  me.ro- 
politan  bishop  of  Cfanada,  who  spoke  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
workmen  in  uie  employ  of  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts  erecting  a  stone 
— a  granite  boulder,  weighing  thirty  tons,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
riyer — ^to  presenre  f^m  desecration  the  remains  of  six  thousand  emi- 
grants, which  were  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  some  of  the 
Urand  Trunk  Railway  works.  The  right  reyerend  gentleman  said : 
'<  He  was  there  because  he  wished  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  personal 
respect  to  Mr.  Hodges,  to  testify  his  high  sense  of  that  gentleman's 
integrity,  and  of  the  Christian  principle  with  which  he  had  alwap 
acted  towards  all  employed  under  him.  He  had  provided  for  their 
spiritual  and  educational  superyision;  and  his  otherwise  high 
moral  principles,  his  Christian  philanthropy,  and  his  munifi- 
cent liberality  to  the  charities  of  their  city,  would  remain  on 
perpetual  record.'' 
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Dr.   GEORGE    LAWSON, 

Qvebn's  Gollxob^  Kingston. 

GsoRGE  Lawbon  was  born  in  the  year  1827  at  Maryton,  a 
beautifiil  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay^  not  many  miles  from 
Flisk.  The  family,  soon  after  his  birth,  removed  to  Dundee,  but 
most  of  his  childhood  summers  were  spent  with  a  relative  in  a 
secluded  cottage  on  the  Newton  Hill,  not  far  from  Kilmany. 
There  ample  opportunities  were  aSbrded  for  the  observation  of  the 
wild  plants  and  animals  of  the  neighborhood,  and  his  solitary 
rambles  on  the  hill  sides  were  no  doubt  instrumental  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  love  of  nature  which  seemed  in  after  life  to 
grow  up  with  him  as  a  deeply  rooted  instinct  rather  than  as  an 
acauirement.  During  these  summer  visits  to  the  Newton  Hill, 
although  he  was  not  then  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  his 
industrv  speedily  filled  the  cottage  with  natural  products  of  all 
kinds  from  the  neighboring  wo^  and  fields ;  and  tiny  gardens^ 
cut  out  of  the  turf  on  the  hill  sides,  were  made  the  receptacles  of 
wild  orchids  and .  other  flowers  from  the  neighboring  valleys. 
After  a  suitable  education,  Mr.  Lawson  was  apprenticed  to  a 
solicitor  in  Dundee,  with  ihe  view  of  following  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  but  his  private  readings  were  not  confined  to  ^'  Erskine's 
In$tUutet^*  and  *' Biackstane's  Commentaries"  The  discovery  in 
the  Watt  Institution  Library  of  such  works  as  ^<  Loudon's  Magazine 
of  Natural  HisUyry'^  and  " Fleming's  PhOost^hy  of  Zoology*' 
opened  up  a  more  congenial  line  of  thought,  and  led  him  to  pursue 
natuial  history  as  a  science.  His  excursions  in  the  neighborhood 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  many  new  plants  to  the  district  His 
first  excursion,  in  1843,  was  to  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  where  he  gathered, 
along  with  many  other  plants,  Ac.,  ArchemQloA  alpina,  which  had 
not  previously  been  discovered  on  the  Sidlaw  range.  For  some 
time  his  natural  history  studies  were  pursued  alone,  and  were 
greatly  prompted  by  the  excellent  selection  of  natural  history  books 
which  lay  unused  in  the  Watt  Institution  Library  of  Dundee.  Be 
soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  the  poet- 
botanist  of  that  town,  and  enjoyed  one  or  two  excursions  with  him, 
chiefly  for  the  collection  of  mosses  and  lichens.  While  pursuing 
his  own  researches  Mr.  Lawson  adopted  various  means  to  enlist 
others,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  found  so  much  gratification. 
One  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  manuscript 
periodical;  called  the  '< Dundee  Natural  History  Magaxine"  which 
was  droulated  gratuitously  to  all  who  would  permit  their  names  to 
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ba  added  to  the  list  of  local  natuiIistB.  Thie  humble  pnblkatioB 
oontinaed  in  existence  for  eighteen  monthsi  and  affOTded  aome 
beneficial  resnlta — one  of  the  moat  ^tifying  of  which  mm  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  natural  history  society,  conaistine  of  a 
large  number  of  working  members,  and  which  may  be  fkmiYiar  to 
many  by  name  (who  now  learn  its  origin  for  the  first  time),  as  the 
Dundee  Naturalists'  Association.  Mr.  Lawson  also  acted  as 
seoretaiT  to  several  literary  societies.  It  mnj  be  mentioned  that 
many  of  the  papers  which  appeared  originally  in  the  ''  Mamucr^ 
Magazine*  were  in  after  years  published  in  the  '^  Phytohffui^*' 
and  other  scientlfio  journals.  Hayine  removed  to  Bdinburgh,  he 
was  in  the  spring  of  1849  elected  to  we  oflioe  of  assistant-aecretaiy 
and  curator  to  the  Botanical  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  also 
elected  a  fellow,  and  subsequently  assistantHWcreta^  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society.  His  position  in  these  societies  brought  him  in 
contact  with  scientific  men,  and  afforded  many  advantages  for 
improvement  in  addition  to  those  of  the  university.  In  1850  Mr 
Lawson  published  a  small  volume  on  water-lillies,  containing  a  full 
description,  with  drawings  of  Victoria  regia,  which  had  flowered 
in  England,  and  was  therefore  exciting  much  attention.  In  1864 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Soottisb 
Arboricultural  Society,  and  was  appointed  assistantHieoretary.  In 
that  capacity  he  edited  the  socioty^s  transactions  up  to  1858.  In 
the  autumn  of  1856  he  was  elected  by  the  Boyal  Society  to  the  office 
of  assistant  librarian,  and  the  catalogue  of  Uie  society's  libraiy  was 
completed  and  printed  under  his  care.  While  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Lawson's  great  aim  had  been  to  qualify  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
science.  The  classes  which  he  attended  in  the  university,  &e., 
and  his  private  studies,  must  have  been  selected  with  this  Tiew. 
In  1852,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hope's  abstioence  movement ;  and  during  the  two  sub- 
sequent years,  conducted  public  classes  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Edinburgh,  which  were  very  largely  attended.  In  1855,  he  com- 
menced a  class  for  practical  histology,  under  Professor  Balfdur's 
superintendence,  in  connection  with  the  botanical  class  of  the 
university;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  three  gentlemen 
who  obtained  sold  medals  at  the  sradnation  in  1858  were  all 
students  under  Mr.  Lawson.  In  1857,  on  the  unexpected  death  of 
Professor  Fleming,  a  committee  of  Church  college  was  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  conducting  the  class  during  the  winttf 
session.  They  selected  Mr.  Lawson  to  conduct  the  botanical  part 
of  the  course,  and  the  loological  part  was  conducted  bv  Mr.  A. 
Murray,  W.  S.  In  1857  the  university  of  Olessen  oon&rred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Lawson's  writingp 
are  very  voluminous,  but  almost  entirely  anonymous.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  papers  published  in  the  Botanical  Soeiet^s 
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thomaAouBf  most  of  his  writings  liave  appeared  in  liteiary  journals 
and  reyiewB)  such  as  Chambers's  Jaumalf  Okamber$*B  In/ormatum 
/or  the  PeopUj  The  Eclectic  Review^  Saturday  MagoMme,  Hog^e 
Instmctarf  The  Scdttish  Review^  The  Scottish  National  Jaurwdf 
The  Paladiwn,  The  British  Journal^  Titan,  The  Leiture  Hour, 
The  Illustrated  London  News,  Illtutrated  Times;  also,  North. 
British  Agrieulturisty  Scottish  Oardener,  Scottish  Floristy  Gar^ 
deneri  CT^onide,  The  Gardeners^  Companion^  The  FhytologiU 
Annals  of  Naturcd  History ,  Sof^tish  Agricultural  Journal,  &c. 
Many  papers  on  sanita^  and  general  subjoots  have  appeared  in  the 
Ckmimonwealth  and  other  newspapers.  In  addition  to  all  thesey 
about  150  oloselv  printed  felios  anonymously  in  BaHafs  Monthly 
Circular.  In  l858  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Queen's  college,  Kingston,  G.W.  In  all  the 
BituationB  which  Dr.  Lawson  has  filled,  he  has  acquitted  himself  in 
Buoh  a  manner  as  to  secure  unqualified  approbation.  He  is 
enthusiasticallT  fond  of  natural  science  in  all  its  departments,  and 
he  has  devoted  special  attention  to  botany.  His  kind  and  obligine 
manners,  his  modest  Christian  deportment^  his  indefatigable  zea^ 
his  laborious  and  painstaking  exertions,  and  his  thorough  scientific 
knowledge,  have  deseryedly  placed  him  in  an  eminent  position  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis  ana  in  Oanada,  and  have  secured  for  him 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 


CHEYALIEB  FALABDEAU 

Is  a  Canadian  artist  of  some  eminence.  He  was  bom  at  Quebeo, 
where  he  received  his  education;  and,  at  an  early  age,  (about  1844) 
he  made  his  way  to  Italy,  to  study;  and,  after  innumerable  hardU 
ahips,  he  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  settled  at 
Florence,  where  he  has  become  famous  as  a  painter.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Bibaud  that  he  made  a  present  of  a  picture  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  for  which  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  offered  him  a  great  price. 
In  return,  he  was  created  a  chevalier.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  possesses  the  title.  Nearly  all  Canadians  travelling  abroad  visit 
him.  In  1857,  Honorable  Henry  Black,  of  Quebec,  paid  his  studio 
a  visit,  the  particulars  of  which,  we  extract  from  a  Quebec  paper : 

'^  I.  In  the  first  hall  the  visitor  sees  a  pretty  numerous  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  the  first  masters,  such  as  Leonardo  dc  Vinci, 
Baphael,  Andr6,  del  Sarte,  Ouido,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Titian,  Paul 
Yeronte,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  &c.,  &c.  These  are  esteemed 
excellent  copies,  and  are  executed  with  great  care  and  seal. 
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'^n.  In  iheBeoondliaUtveMTerdaiiallpaintmgBof  theFlemiil 
and  Dntoh  school,  admired  for  their  finish,  their  expremon,  and  a 
eertain  inexpreadble  touch  peculiar  to  the  s^le  of  the  aevenl 
original  artista. 

<<  HL  k  lY.  In  the  third  and  fourth  halls  are  some  splendid 
pictures  of  the  different  Italian  schools,  amid  which  the  school  of 
Florence  shines  conspicuous.  We  have  not  space  to  particulariie 
at  length  the  copy  of  Baphael's  Madonnay  of  Guido's .  Chriti  tm 
the  cra$$,  Franoheechini's  Death  of  St.  Joeeph^  the  Judith,  after 
Leonardo  de  Yinci,  and  sevecal  landisKUipes  after  Salvator  Bosa,  and 
Olaude  LorainOi  all  remarkable  for  their  great  fidelity  and  execution. 

^'  Y.  &  YI.  In  the  two  remaining  galleries  there  are  several  admir- 
able paintings  of  the  old  masters,  such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  St, 
BarUudamew  by  Spagnoletto,  an  ApoUo  and  Mareiae  by  Gortoni, 
a  landscape  by  roussen,  the  Baptiem  qfJenu  by  Baroocio,  several 
pictures  of  fruits  and  flowers  by  Loper^  &c.,  &c. 

<'  These  six  galleries  or  halls  are  elegantly  furnished  in  the  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  furniture  is  of  rare  quality,  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  derived  in  descent  from  some  of  the  principal 
Etmscan  &milies,  the  Medici,  the  Stroiri,  &c.,and  even  from  the  time 
of  the  Florentine  republic.  Eveiy  room  is  unique  and  complete ; 
and  Signer  Falardeau  (as  we  must  call  him)  has  refused  to  part 
with  the  mere  furniture  for  more  than  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  without  taking  into  account  the  YeneUan  crystal  lustres, 
the  candelabra  and  similar  additional  ornaments,  hangings  of  eold 
and  silver  work,  damasks,  bronzes,  coins,  medals,  vases  and  dishes. 
Everything  is  arranged  in  neat  and  tastciul  order;  and  hia  studio, 
while  it  reflects  credit  on  the  classical  apprehension  of  the  artist, 
excites  the  admiraiion  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world/' 


LIEUT.  J.  H.  BRADSHAW,  H.M.  52»d  Rbgt. 

This  young  and  gallant  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  J.  F.  Bradahaw, 
Esquire,  for  many  years  the  manager  of  the  Quebec  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  in  the  coon^ 
Down,  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1834,  and  came  to  Can- 
ada with  his  parents  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when  not  quite  five  years 
old.  From  his  earliest  days,  the  leading  traits  of  Ids  disposition 
manifested  themselves  very  plainly.  Extreme  kindliness  to  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  gentleness  to  every  one,  with  a  d^ree 
of  dauntless  courage  and  fortitude  not  often  perceptible  in  so  young 
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a  oMld.  At  two  yean  of  age  bo  xmid  to  be  to  object  of  wonder  to 
the  rillagen^  on  aooonnt  of  bis  deligbt  in  olimbing,  or  fbr  his  bold 
attempts  at  riding ;  indeed,  be  bad  all  bis  life  a  great  loTe  for  boraeSi 
never  sbewing  any  fear  of  tbe  most  spirited  or  yieions;  as  a  boy  be 
was  a  graoefu  and  fearlera  rideri  and  never  desired  better  amnse» 
ment  wan  driving  on  tbe  snow  roads  of  bis  adopted  oonntry.  He 
was  ednoated  in  Qaebeo,  prinoipally  at  borne,  tbongb  for  a  abort 
time  be  attended  tbe  sobool  of  tbe  Bevd.  C.  L.  Haensel ;  he  bad  a 
very  retentive  memory  and  learned  without  any  trouble }  as  also  a 
peculiar  aptness  for  languages,  acquiring  Latin  and  French  with 
the  greatest  ease,  freouently  expressing  a  wish  to  learn  German, 
but  it  b^ng  thought  that  he  .would  spend  his  life  in  Quebec,  other 
languages  were  not  thought  necessary  for  him.  Before  he  was 
fifteen  he  entered  a  merchant's  office,  and  continued  there  and  in 
tbe  bank  of  Hpper  Canada  until  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  war  in  tbe 
Orimea,  when  it  seemed  as  if  an  entire  new  nature  had  token  pos- 
session of  him.  He  continually  spoke  of  his  dosbe  to  be  a  soldiefi 
read  all  t4)c  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
and  used  to  watch  most  anxiously  for  tbe  letters  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  with  tbe  army  before  Sebastopol.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  although  his  younger  brother  had  always  wished  to 
enter  the  army,  be  had  not  until  then  expressed  bb  desire  upon 
the  subject.  So  strong,  however,  did  the  wish  beoome  that  be 
frequently  said,  he  womd  rather  be  a  private  soldier  than  not  join 
tbe  army  at  all.  His  father  seeing  it  was  not  merely  a  boyish 
fancy,  applied  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in  January,  1856,  he  was 
gaaetted  m  the  52nd  light  in&ntry,  then  serviuff  in  India,  which 
was  what  be  had  particularly  wished  for.  He  joined  tbe  depot  of 
regiment  at  Chatham,  early  in  May,  and  soon  became  a  favorite 
wiUi  his  brother  officers,  on  account  of  his  cheerful  and  obliging 
temper.  He  obtained  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence  early  in  June, 
and  went  over  to  Belfast  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  rela- 
tions, whom  be  had  onlv  known  when  quite  a  child.  Here  he 
became  a  great  favorite,  his  warmth  of  affection  making  him  fee]| 
as  be  himself  expressed  it,  as  if  he  had  found  a  second  home. 
One  of  his  uncles,  in  writing  about  him  to  his  parents,  says : — 
**  His  aunt  and  I  feel  towards  him  as  if  he  were  our  son,  and  the 
girls  love  him  as  a  brother ;  be  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him."  In  writing  of  this  visit,  his  affection- 
ate nature  shews  itself  again.  He  writes : — ^'^I  like  all  my  cousins 
much,  lind  they  are  all  spoiling  me,  but  my  great /riend  is  little 
Annie,"  (an  orphan  cousin  who  was  being  educated  along  with  bis 
uncle's  daughters),  ^^  I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is  away  from  her 
home  as  well  as  myself,  and  so  we  can  understand  each  others  feel- 
ings ;  besides,  she  has  suffered  so  much,  I  like  to  make  her  laugh.'' 
In  the  same  letter,  finished  at  Chatbam,  be  says :  ''  I  thougnt  I 
would  get  used  to  partmgs,  having  bad  so  many  lately,  but  I  was 
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nearly  as  much  knoeked  up  by  tbis  one  aa  wben  I  left  yon  all  at 
home,  but  I  think  a  good  cry  doea  a  man  good  aometunes/'  Whik 
in  Belfaat,  he  reoeived  intelligenoe  of  being,  with  three  othets  of 
the  62nd,  ordered  to  India  immediately,  which  he  considered  veiy 
fbrtnnste,  wbban^  that  hia  yonnger  brother, now  in  H.  M.  9tli  Foot, 
might  aoon  get  hia  oommiaaion  and  be  aa  fortonate  as  he  had  been. 
He  Bailed  on  the  5tlrof  Jnly,  and  before  arriving  in  India  he  had 
obtained  hia  lientenaney  on  the  11th  July,  1856.  There  were 
many  youog  officera  on  board,  and  they  had  aveiy  pleasant  Toyage. 
A  regular  newspaper  waa  establiahed  on  board,  to  the  oomio  ardeles 
of  which  he  waa  the  chief  contributor ;  they  had  also  theatricals 
which  were  a  aource  of  great  amuaement,  and  here  ^gain  the  auo- 
ceaa  waa  mainly  owing  to  hia  lively  humor.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  left  by  steamer 
for  Allahabad,  from  whence  the  detachment  waa  to  march  to  Seal- 
kote,  where  the  regiment  waa  then  stationed.  He  enjoyed  the 
journey  much ;  the  new  scenes,  and  manners  and  cuatoma  of  the 
natives  were  most  -graphically  described  in  his  letters;  in  which, 
though  regretting  Sie  loss  of  his  family  circle,  he  always  expresses 
himself  perfectly  happy  in  the  society  of  his  brother  officera,  and 
more  and  more  pleaaed  with  hia  profession.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Sealkote,  he  was  attacked  with  (supposed)  inflammation 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  waa  for.  five  months  confined  to  his  bungalow, 
almost  to  his  bed.  Blisters,  leeches,  &c.,  failed  to  give  him  any 
rdief,  and  in  May,  1857,  after  deacribing  minutely  the  Mghtfui 
acenes  which  were  then  taking  place  in  India,  he  says  : — **^  And 
while  all  this  excitement  and  chance  of  fun  ia  going  on,  here  am  I, 
atuck  in  the  house  for  the  last  six  weeks,  (without  getting  outside 
my  compound  once),  with  inflamation  of  and  about  the  hip,  which 
makes  me  dead  lame,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pain.    I  have  had  on 

.  five  large  blisters  and  twelve  leeches,  which  are  eqnal  to  another, 
making  an  average  of  a  blister  a  week,  just  giving  the  one  time  to 
heal,  before  clapping  on  another ;  but  all  with  the  same  efficiency, 
aa  I  am  still  aa  lame  aa  an  old  horse,  and  have  to  sit  or  lie  whole 
days  in  one  position,  and  when  I  can  move  with  any  ease  after  the 
blister  is  off,  I  have  to  hobble  about  with  a  great  stick,  like  an  old 
man.  I  suppose  as  soon  aa  they  get  tired  of  blistering,  I  may 
expect  the  same  treatment  as  the  old  horse — fancy  being  fired  like 

-  a  horse  for  lameness  !  and  really,  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  for 
it.  It  aometimea  brings  on  a  regular  fit  of  the  blues,  and  then  I 
think  I  will  never  get  well,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  cann(R;  in  any 
way  account  for  it.'"  What  trial  he  felt  it  to  be  laid  up  at  auch  a 
time,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  lettere: — 
<<  The  regiment  is  now  ordered  to  Lahore,  everything  has  to  be  got 
ready  for  a  new  march,  and  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  weather, 
the  heat  will  be  aomething  awful  in  the  tents,  and  I  fear  the  mor- 
tality will  be  very  great.    The  thermometer  is  90^  in  the  house, 
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witli  all  the  doom  kept  shut,  green  curtains  on,  and  the  punkas 
going,  so  what  will  it  be  in  the  tents.  1  was  nearly  ready  to  cry 
when  the  order  came,  and  I  ibnnd  I  was  to  remain  behind  with  the 
rest  of  the  sick  hero ;  the  women  and  children  are  to  go  on  to  La* 
hore,  and  so  here  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was,  but  stuck  hard  and 
fast  with  a  game  kg.  I  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  going  with 
the  regiment  without  trying  to  go ;  I  first  tried  the  doctor  to  let 
me  go  as  I  was,  but  he  put  his  veto  on  that  at  once,  saving  the 
colonel  would  not  allow  it,  unless  I  was  fit  for  duty.  The  next 
morning  I  went  over  to  Stopford,  the  adjutant,  who  Uycs  at  the 
next  bungalow,  to  ask  him  to  speak  to  the  doctor  for  me,  but  he 
oould  not  int^ere,  so  there  was  no  help.  The  morning  the  regi* 
ment  marched,  my  bearer  came  and  began  pinching  my  leg  to 
awaken  me,  and  when  I  got  fairly  rous^,  there  was  the  colonel 
standing  beside  my  bed.  He  sat  down,  and  staid  fully  half 
an  hour  with  me,  and  asked  all  about  me ;  so  I  proposed  to  him 
that  I  might  go  with  the  regiment  on  the  chance  of  my  getting 
better,  but  when  he  asked  what  the  doctor  said,  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  told  me  I  might  get  worse  and  perhaps  be  a 
cripple  for  life ;  and  then  he  said :  *  my  poor  boy,  you  must  not 
run  any  risk  of  that  sort,  but  I  will  go  and  see  the  doctor  about  it  f 
80  in  about  half  an  hour  I  had  a  note  from  Ingham,  ordering  me  to 
Simla,  to  try  what  good  the  hill  weather  might  do  me ;  so  now 
I  must  part  from  the  regiment  and  I  feel  more  wretched  than  I 
can  tell.''  But  though  his  young  heart  was  nearly  broken  at 
remaining  inactiye,  while  his  companions  were  allowed  to  ayenge 
their  country's  wrongs,  yet  the  subjoined  short  note'*'  written  to  a 

*"  13th  of  June,  1867. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Gore : — Though  I  nerer  dreamed  of  becoming  a  correspondent 
of  jour's,  yet  I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  write 
me  the  little  note  eneloead  in  one  of  my  mother's  letters,  as  well  as  ^r  your 
good  wishes  and  prayer  for  my  eternal  welfare,  and  which  I  hope  will  not  haTO 
been  ineffectually  offered  for  me,  and  you  would  greatly  mu|jadge  me  if  you  were 
to  imagine  I  could  be  offended  at  your  kind  advice,  or  be  displeased  at  anything 
yon  might  say  to  me,  were  it  erer  so  much  like  preaching,  and  I  should  consider 
myself  an  ungrateful  being  indeed,  were  I  not  to  he  thankful  to  any  one  who 
manifested  a  similar  interest  in  my  affairs.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  you  had 
suffered  so  much  latterly,  but  I  know  a  verse  which  says,  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  ohasteneth/  and  I  know  you  have  too  much  faith  in  Him  to  think  it  oould  be 
other  than  for  your  good,  as  it  was  His  will  it  should  be  so.  I  have  been  an 
inralid  myself  for  nearly  the  last  four  months,  but  all  I  have  suffered  has  been 
nothing  to  what  has  fallen  to  your  lot  for  years  past,  and  often  when  sitting  out- 
side of  an  evening  all  alone,  while  the  others  were  away  at  mess,  I  have  thought 
of  your  patient  resignation,  and  felt  almost  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  bearing 
my  trials  more  jpatiently ;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  pleased  with  being  shut  up  in  the 
house,  being  left  behind  the  regiment  when  there  was  a  chance  of  seeing  active 
service,  and  not  be  able  to  tske  any  share  in  it ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with 
an  account,  as  it  were,  of  my  grievances,  for  they  might  have  been  far  worse  than 
they  are,  and  I  should  have  no  right  to  complain.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  ere 
this,  of  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  and  of  the  atrocities  they  have  committed 
at  Delhi,  Meemt  and  elsewhere.  «  «  *  •  * 

"  And  now  I  must  again  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  ever  sinoe  I 
can  recollect  you,  and  remain  yours  very  tmlji  J.  Hill  Bradsbaw." 
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friend  who  had'kindly  wiitteii  to  him  on  reliaonB  snbjeotB,  ahewi 
tfut  hiB  Heavenly  Imher's  rod  was  reoeived  in  a  inily  humUe 
apirity  and  we  trnat  in  <}od'a  own  time  worked  finr  him  <'a  &rmofe 
ezoeeding  and  ahandant  weieht  ci  glory/' 

Before  this  letter  reaohed  Qoebee,  the  youthfol  writer  wd  hk 
aged  finend  had  both  entered  into  that  huid  <^  where  there  is  no 
more  pein."  But  the  Almighty  Friend  to  whom  many  and  ferveat 
prayers  had  been  addressed  in  his  behalf  had  unexpected  meray 
in  store  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  June,  he  started  for  Lshore  en  rente  to  Simla,  in 
eharge  of  some  soldiera  who  were  there  to  join  their  reapeotire 
reffiments,  being  obliged,  on  aoeonnt  of  his  lameness,  to  timwl  in  a 
pi^qnin. 

He  awoke  one  night  (that  beine  the  time  Ibr  trayeUing^  and 
found  the  bearers  had  pat  down  die  palanqnin  and  were  sitting 
or  lying  abont;  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  seen;  he  waa  done 
with  twelye  bearers  who  had  seyeral  times  in  the  preoeding  days 
shown  symptoms  of  insabordination.  He  ealled  to  them  (for  he 
had  acqnired  great  profioienoy  in  the  bngoage  of  the  oonatry),  to 
prooeed;  they  reined.  Forgettmg  in  the  ezoitement  of  the 
moment  his  lamenesSi  he  jnmped  from  the  palanqnin,  ordned  the 
men  to  lift  it  and  oontinne  on  iheir  journey.  Awed  by  his  deter- 
mination, they  obeyed,  and  he  followed,  driying  ihem  before  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  until  in  three  or  four  hours  he  OTttrtook 
the  men.  His  lameness  was  ^ne,  and  with  spirits  rejoicing  in  his 
restored  health,  he  marched  into  Lahore  at  the  head  of  hm  men, 
and  immediately  reported  himself  to  the  commanding  o&oot  as  fit 
for  actiye  seryioe.  He  remained  about  a  fortnight  in  Lahore,  and 
then  being  attached  to  the  81st  Foot  until  he  comd  regain  his  regi- 
ment, he  set  out  for  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  Delhi.  Uis 
first  enraigement  with  the  natiyes  was  at  Bars  riyer,  under  Gen- 
eral Nicholson. 

Ln  his  usual  liyely  style,  and  yet  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
Diyine  protection,  he  writes  :-—<<  Thank  Ood,  mother,  I  haye  had 
my  first  brush  with  the  enemy,  and  escaped  unhurt.  We  had 
two  days,  or  rather  nights,  foroed  marches,  to  enable  us  to  cut 
off  a  body  of  the  natiyes  before  they  joined  the  main  body;  we 
left  upwards  of  two  hundred  men  under  trees  ss  we  went  on,  but 
not  one  officer  was  obliged  to  foil  out  When  we  first  came  in 
right  of  the  enemy,  I  felt  a  curious  tingling  sensation  all  oyer,  and 
a  ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  take  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature,  but  in  a  few  moments  I  peroeiyed  a  great  black 
fellow  taking  deliberate  aim  at  my  head;  as  one  of  us  must  go,  I 
thought  I  would  giye  him  the  preference,  and  my  reyolyer  made 
him  Teaye  his  horse  at  any  rate,  and  after  that,  tul  the  <  shindy' 
was  oyer,  I  neither  heard  or  knew  anything.  I  gaye  Trench  one 
of  my  pistolsy  and  we  made  the  niggem  clear  the  road  in  fomous 
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ttjle.     It  WB0  Tolher  a  stvange  fleniatioo  aft  fint,  to  hew  tke 
bidls  whiu  pasfe  my  head,  but  I  thought  it  good  fan  before  all  was 


In  a  BUbaequent  letter,  he  writea :— ^<  A  onriona  thing  .happoned 
tomeyeaterday;  yon  reooUeot  that »  few  days  after  I  Im  SeaJkotey 
the  rebela  took  poaaeBsion  of  it,  deatxoying  and  taking  all  they  oooid 
lay  their  handa  on ;  although  I  then  loat  ahnost  everything  I  was 
peaaeaaed  of,  still  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  they  did  not  find  me 
there.  Bat  yesterday  we  oame  up  wiUi  a  small  |Mffty  of  rebels  who 
marched  off  in  doable  qniok  time,  leaving  their  baggage  behind 
them.  Biding  aa  fiyst  as  my  horse  oonld  go  after  them,  I  passed  a 
oamel,  heavily  laden;  aeeing  a  boot  protrading  from  a  parcel,  I 
snatohed  at  it  without  thinking,  and  to  my  surprise  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  dress  boots  made  for  me  by  Viger,  before  I  left  Quebec, 
which  the  thieves  had  taken  out  of  my  bungalow  in  Sealkote.  I 
sent  my  servant  to  try  and  hunt  up  the  otiier,  but  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  another  of  my  own,  by  the  same  maJcer,  yet  I 
am  not  much  the  better  shod,  as  unfortunately  they  are  both  for 
the  same  foof 

He  arrived  before  Delhi,  and  rejoined  his  own  regiment  in 
Augost,  and  his  letters  from  there  will  be  read  with  interest,  as 
they  not  only  give  many  particulars  of  that  eventful  time,  but 
shew  his  cool  oounge  and  contempt  of  danger.  On  the  27th, 
he  writes : — ^'  We  arrived  here  about  fifteen  days  ago,  and  found 
everything  remarkably  quiet,  nothing  but  picket  duty  and  no 
end  of  that.  When  we'arrived  at  Umballah,  I  found  myself  on 
treasure  guard,  though  I  had  fancied  we  would  have  left  it  aU 
there,  but  instead  of  that,  we  got  ten  thousand  pounds  more,  so  I 
was  stuck  in  the  guard  room  all  day.  We  halted  for  a  day  three 
marches  from  this,  and  though  more  than  thirty  miles  ^m  Delhi, 
we  could  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  quite  plaiply.  We  got  into 
camp  at  last,  with  our  own  and  the  60th  band  playing  us  in.  About 
twelve  o'clock  we  went  up  to  see  the  various  batteries,  which 
rejoice  in  such  names  as  the  *  Metcalfe  Battery '  and  ^  Picket,'  the 
<  Fkgstaff  Battery,'  the  <  Mosque,'  the  <  Hindoo,'  the  <  Crow's  Nest,' 
the  ^  Subeee  Mundee/  aud  several  others,  at  all  of  which  pickets 
are  posted.  We  are  in  the  second  brigade  here,  composed  of  our 
old  friends  the  60th,  ourselves,  a  regiment  of  Goorkhas,  (a  race  of 
men  who  come  from  the  hills,  very  short,  very  strong,  very  ugly, 
and  fight  like  fiends),  and  a  Sikh  regiment.  The  Qoorkhas  are 
conaidered  the  most  plucky  and  best  fighters  here,  and  are  very 
fierce  in  their  hatred  of  ^  Pand^,'  alias  Jack  Sepoy.  The  60th  got 
the  credit  of  being  the  best  regiment  here  before  we  came,  and  the 
Qoorkhas  asked  to  be  brigaded  with  them,  as  they  were  the  only 
regiment  who  knew  how  to  skirmish  properly,  but  they  have  not 
seen  tu  at  it  yet  The  second  day  we  were  here,  we  took  our  share 
of  picket  duty,  and  then,  two  days  after,  I  was  sent  up  to  relieve 
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the  picket  at  the  GroVs  Nest  I  fkneied  I  would  not  like  pi^ 
ket  dntj  on  aocount  of  the  ballsy  round  ^ot  and  shell  oontinnaliy 
flying  about,  but  before  I  had  been  two  minutes  in  the  CtoVb 
Nest,  I  did  not  mind  the  whistling  of  the  bullets  at  all,  and  then 
Pandy  always  fires  so  high  that  if  any  one  is  hit  it  is  ouite-by  mis- 
take. The  niggers  have  plenty  of  corn  in  front  of  the  Giow'b 
Nest  where  they  can  pepper  away  at  us  without  being  seen,  and 
sometimes  the  bullets  come  flying  over  the  breast-work  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  by  volleys,  and  if  they  took  even  a  very  bad  aim,  they 
ought  to  hit  some  of  us,  as  the  breast-work  is  only  up  to  my  waist ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  they  don't  Then  we  have  capital  chances 
for  practising  with  the  Enfield  rifle  at  long  ranges ;  I  have  managed 
to  tumble  over  two  fellows,  though  I  did  not  kill  them;  I  did  not 
run  any  risk  as  I  sat  down  quietly  on  a  stone  in  the  battery,  with 
my  rifle  resting  on  the  breast- work,  and  caught  my  men  while  run- 
ning across  a  gap  in  our  wall.  I  had  one  or  two  dose  shares  up 
in  the  Crow's  Nest,  one  ball  passed  across  my  chest  and  struck  a 
point  of  rock  just  in  a  line  with  me,  another  came  in  through  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  I  felt  the  wind  of  it  as  it  passed  by  my  face 
while  I  was  lying  in  bed  in  the  tent.  I  was  on  duty  at  the  Mosque 
picket  a  few  days  ago,  and  at  night  it  was  such  beautiful  moon- 
light, it  reminded  me  so  much  of  moonlight  nights  in  winter  at 
home,  that  I  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  roof  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  going  to  bed,  quietly  thinking  to  myself  of  the  best  of 
mothers  that  ever  a  son  was  blest  with.  There  were  six  of  us  at 
the  Mosque  picket  together,  and  we  all  had  our  beds  in  one  little 
room.  I  had  the  head  of  my  bed  just  at  a  hole  where  a  comer  of 
the  building  had  been  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  and  so  I  had 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  slept  like  a  trooper  as  I  always  do,  and  a 
very  jolly  time  we  had  of  it."  On  Sunday,  ISth  September,  he 
writes :— ^^'  Our  breaching  batteries  played  ^  old  harry '  with  Uie 
walls  last  night,  and  there  are  two  jolly  breaches  this  morning, 
and  the  niggers  seem  in  a  great  funk  and  are  not  bothering  us  wiUi 
musketry  to-day.  We  storm  the  place  at  dawn  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  we  go  in  with  our  Colonel  Campbell  as  our  brigadier,  so  I 
expect  we  will  go  ahead  rcUher,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  hesitate, 
and  I  expect  we  will  have  great  fun.  I  have  taken  your  advice, 
and  this  morning  burned  all  my  old  letters,  so  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dents they  will  not  fall  into  any  one's  hands.  And  now,  may  Ood 
bless  and  protect  you  all." 

Eight  hours  aner  the  writing  of  this  last  letter,  the  heart  so 
warmly  rejoicing  for  the  prospect  of  victory  was  still  and  cold  in 
death,  but  ^'  victory  was  won.  He  was  twentr-three  years  and 
three  weeks  old,  and  the  bleeding  hearts  of  those  he  so  fondly  loved, 
can  truly  say : — 

"  We  know  no  liring  one^ 
Wo  wonld  giTe  for  onr  keeping  ion." 
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The  flabjoined  eztractB  from  lettors  from  Colonel  Campbell  and 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  will  shew  the  character  he  had  won  in 
the  raiment.* 

The  medal  and  clasp  for  the  capture  of  Delhi  has  been  receiyed 
by  his  friends,  accompanied  by  the  nsnal  letter  firom  the  secretaiy 
of  state  for  war,  which  will  long  be  retained  in  memorial  of  his 
gallant  conduct  and  early  bat  glorious  death. 

•  Oolonel  Campbell  writes : — "  I  am  most  happy  to  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion in  my  power  regarding  the  glorious  thoueh  sad  death  of  yonr  son  ;  for  it  is, 
indeed^  sad  to  be  cut  off  so  yoang.  Ho  had  bohayed  most  gallantly,  and  in 
taking  the  Water  Bastion,  shortly  after  onr  entry  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  he  was 
▼ery  oon^icuons.  I  direeted  a  oompany  to  go  in  and  dear  it,  there  was  only  one 
small  entry,  sufficient  to  admit  two  men  at  a  time.  He  was  with  the  company, 
and  they  forced  their  entrance  in  a  most  intrepid  mapner.  Your  son  had  a  per* 
sonal  enoonnter  with  a  Sepoy  inside  the  bastion,  and  he  cut  off  his  head  with  his 
sword  at  one  blow.  The  soene  of  his  death,  whioh  was  rery  instantaneous,  was 
in  a  narrow  street.  In  the  centre  of  the  street  whioh  was  about  fourteen  or  six- 
teen feet  wide,  a  gun  had  been  planted,  and  in  taking  this  gun  he  was  shot  dead  on 
the  spot.  I  saw  him  immediately  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life,  so  that  he 
oonld  have  suffered  no  pain  whateyer.  I  can  assure  yon,  he  is  much  regretted  by 
his  brother  officers  one  and  all.  I  saw  buffioient  of  his  conduct  on  that  eyentfnl 
day  to  pronounce  him  a  fearless  and  intrepid  officer.  *  *         *  An 

officer  of  the  regiment  witnessed  his  interment  in  the  graye-yard  of  the  canton- 
ment; all  the  ^irteen  officers  were  buried  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  affairs 
are  in  a  more  settled  state,  a  tablet  will  be  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  brother 
officers." 

Lieutenant  8topford,  adjutant,  writes: — "Jullundur,  12th  Noyember,  1857. 
Hy  dear  Madam : — ^Long  ere  this  reaches  you,  you  will  doubtless  haye  become 
acquainted  with  the  death  of  your  poor  son,  James  Hill  Bradshaw,  who  was  killed 
in  action  at  Delhi,  on  the  14Ui  of  September ;  but  probably,  you  will  not  haye 
receiyed  any  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  death,  and  which  I  feel 
it  my  painful  duty  to  put  you  in  possession  of.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  loss 
thai  the  regiment  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  so  gallant  and  so  young  an 
offioer,  a  loss  which  is  so  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us ;  but  I  will  merely  state  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  met  with  his  death,  and  which  are  as  follows.  He 
had  escaped  the  assault  unhurt,  and  was  pressing  on  with  the  regiment  to  occupy 
the  post  appointed  to  it,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  light  field  gun  was  in 
position  pointing  down  a  street  up  which  we  had  to  pass ;  to  gain  our  point  it 
became  necessary  to  capture  that  gun,  and  it  was  in  this  important  undertaking 
that  your  son  lost  his  life.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  musket  ball  when 
brayely  leading  on  his  men,  and  had  he  not  fallen,  he  would  haye  been  first  at 
the  gun;  he. fell  at  my  feel  and  expired  almost  immediately,  the  only  words  he 
uttered  were,  "  My  God,  I  am  hit."  His  gallant  behayiour  elicited  the  warmest 
expressions  of  admiration  from  all  who  witnessed  his  conduct,  and  it  will  be  a 
oonsolation  to  you  and  all  his  relations,  to  know  that  he  whom  you  haye  lost,  fell 
when  leading  on  his  men  in  a  most  gallant  and  soldier-like  manner.  I  don't  say 
this  merely  ttfjux  a  desire  to  offer  you  oonsolation  on  this  yery  distressing  occur- 
ence, but  I  simply  relate  what  came  under  my  notice,  and  I  in  common  with 
many  others,  know  and  feel  it  to  be  true.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  more  on  behalf  of  his  merits,  unless  it  be  to  assure 
you  how  deeply  we  deplore  the  loss  of  so  braye  and  promi8ing|an  officer  from  among 
us.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Delhi,  and  we  intend  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory:         *  *  *  I  beg  to  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  myself 

and  brother  officers,  our  sincere  sympathies  with  you." 

A  yonng  Canadian,  then  in  India,  in  writing  to  his  father  in  Quebec,  says: — 
"  Among  other  places  I  sought  out  the  spot  where  poor  Bradshaw  feU.  He  was 
shot  through  the  heart  and  fell  dead  while  loading  on  his  men  to  take  a  gun.  Just 
before  this  charge,  ho  had  ent  off  a  Sepoy's  head  with  his  regukuian  sword  at  one 
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CAPTAIN  J.  A.  POPE,  67th  Rbgt. 


Few  natives  of  Canada  have  serred  Bngland  in  mofe  Taiied 
olimes,  or  during  more  eventftd  periods  than  the  sabjeot  of  die 
present  notice.  His  servioes  were  not  merely  oonined  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  own  peculiar  duties,  but  on  all  ocoasioas 
he  was  found  cheerfully  rendering  assistance  in  departments  with 
the  business  of  which  he  made  it  a  point  to  become  aoqnainted 
during  unoccupied  hours.  Possessed  of  great  judgment  and  the 
faculty  of  intense  applioationy  he  was  favorably  notioed  at  an  early 
ago,  and  thus  payed  his  own  adyanoement  to  rank  in  a  branch 
which,  till  his  appointment,  had  been  conferred  only  upon  militaiy 
men. 

Captain  Pope,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  member  of  the 
same  family  to  which  the  present  worthy  mayor  of  Quebec,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Pope,  advocate,  belong.  He  was  bom  at  Niagara, 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  80th  November,  1821.  He  was  early 
initiated  into  the  management  of  military  hospitals,  and  at  the 
age  of  fiflcen  became  secretary  to  Dr.  Gillkrest,  the  principal 
medical  officer  at  Gibraltar.  He  aooomjpanied  his  parents  to 
Jamaica,  in  1888,  where  he  at  once  obtained  the  appointment 
of  medical  clerk,  which  he  held  until  1854.  He  married  in  1842, 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  Evans,  Esquire,  of  Orange  Grove.  In 
1850,  the  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  in  the  island,  and  the 
services  then  performed  by  Mr.  Pope  were  brought  under  Uie 
notice  of  the  authorities  by  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the 
gcnerai  commanding,  to  the  secretary  at  war : — 

"  Kingston,  Jamaioa,  9th  December,  1850. 

^  Sir, — ^In  submitting  the  enclosed  letter  from  Dr.  Maoleao,  the 
principal  medical  officer  on  this  station,  I  do  most  eameslly  aolicit 

clean  swoop.     /( t*  the  onlv  edw  of  tke  kind  on  record  during  iJke  eieffe.    He  wsf 
very  much  IJked  by  every  Dody  who  knew  bim." 
H.  Oogarty,  assistant  surgeon,  writes  from  JnUnndnr,  Maroh  lOth,  185S : — 
*  *  *  "  The  last  I  saw  of  your  son  was  on  the  monung  of 

the  assault  After  our  regiment  had  ftJIen  in,  in  oamp,  there  was  a  delay  of 
nearly  an  hour,  waiting  for  the  engineers,  I  believe ;  during  this  time  your  son 
was  sitting  in  the  road  along  with  me  and  one  or  two  others.  He  was  in  «zoel- 
lent  spirits,  talking  of  the  delay,  the  regiments  that  were  passing  ni,  aad  other 
commonplace  topics.  After  the  bugle  sounded  the  advance,  I  did  not  see  him 
any  more,  as  my  place  was  in  the  rear.  I  first  heard  of  him  from  one  of  our 
wounded  men,  whose  wounds  I  was  dressing ;  he  informed  me  of  the  sad  event, 
and  to  use  his  own  words,  '  Oh,  there  is  poor  Mr.  Bradahaw,  sir,  killed;  a  braver 
and  a  better  officer  never  lived,  he  was  leading  us  on  when  we  were  oharging  a 
gun  and  was  shot  dead.'  I  did  not  know  until  then,  what  a  favorite  he  was 
among  the  men.    We  intend  putting  a  tablet  in  Meenit  ehiireh  to  his  menoiy.'* 
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jonr  aUentioii  to  the  statement  therein  oonttined  relatiTe  to  Mr. 
Pope,  a  gentleman  whose  valaable  serriees  (in  a  porition  tou 
vould  hardly  sappose  oonld  be  made  available  in  the  iray  thej 
have  been)  were  brooeht  under  m^r  notice^  during  the  last  two 
years,  in  a  most  &vorable  point  of  riew. 

''  Bat  his  merits  have  been  more  eminently  oonspioaons  during 
the  many  and  great  difficulties  experienced  (and  which  haye  been 
detailed  by  anothor  hand)  by  the  visitation  of  the  most  awfiil 
mslady,  the  eholeray  in  the  isknd,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  declare 
entitle  him  to  all  the  support  in  mv  power  to  afford. 

^  I  do  most  sineerely  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  your  patient 
attention  to  this  representation,  as  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the 
eminent  and  extraordinary  services  performed  by  this  talented 
individual;  could  possibly  induce  me  to  address  you  in  a  strain  of 
praise,  unusual  perhaps  in  military  communications. 

<<It  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot,  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  more  talent,  seal  and  ability  displaved  by  any  one  per- 
son, and  I  beg  to  add  I  know  none  more  likely  to  make  to  his 
oountry  a  grateful  return  for  any  patronage  or  favor,  you  in  your 
good  judgment  might  think  meet  to  b^tow  upon  one  so  ^uly 
worthy  of  it. 

**1  have^  ko., 

"T.  BUNBTTET,' 

«  The  Right  Honorable  the  )  "  Major-General." 

Secretary  at  War."        ) 

This  recommendation  was  most  favorably  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox 
Manle,  who,  in  answer,  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  "of  the  merits  and  valuidole  services  of  Mr.  Pope, 
particularlv  during  the  prevalenoe  of  the  cholera,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  regubtion  respecting  pay,  a  substantial  increase  was 
forthwith  allowed  him,  as  a  "special  grant,"  being  "without 
precedent." 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  Russia,  Mr.  Pope 
was  gaaetted  paymaster  to  the  47  th  Regiment,  which  he  accom- 
panied to  Varna  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  served  till  the  redaction 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula.  He  was 
present  at  Alma  and  the  sortie  of  the  26th  October,  1854.'  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
The  47th  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  "  Sandbag  Battery," 
and  he  had  just  issued  from  his  tent,  when  a  shell  entered  and 
exploded,  shivering  the  saddle  which  had  served  for  his  pillow. 
Tlus  gallant  corps  played  a  distinguished  part  in  that  bloody 
encounter.  The  regiment  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  successftd 
affidr  of  the  Quarries  on  the  7th  June,  1855,  simultaneously  with 
the  French  attack,  and  capture  of  the  Mamelon.  The  Quarries 
were  obstinately  held  for  a  while  by  the  Russians,  and  in  one  of 
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their  attaelu,  an  instanoe  of  iodiyidoal  prowess  ocearred  which 
obtained  for  the  performer  of  it  the  rare  honor  of  being  men- 
tioned in  Lord  Brian's  despatch.  Lance-Gorporal  Qninn  of  the 
47th,  was  Captain  Pope's  clerk,  and  obtained  permission  to  take 
part  in  the  action,  and  the  enemy  having  wavered  a  little  before 
the  sharp  fire  from  the  British  moskets,  Corporal  Qninn  darted  ont 
of  the  works,  towards  a  Russian  officer  and  four  men,  who  had 
advanced  somewhat  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  bntt  end  of  his  mnsket  he  brained  one  of  the  soldiers, 
bayoneted  a  second,  and  the  other  two  precipitately  fled.  Qninn 
then  collared  the  officer,  and  administering  a  gentle  stimulant  with 
the  point  of  his  bayonet  to  accelerate  his  advance,  dragged  him 
a  prisoner  into  the  works.  For  this  gallant  exploit  the  corporal 
was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy  in  his  regiment.  The  47th  lei^  the 
Crimea  in  1856,  Captain  Pope  having  in  the  meantime  received 
the  Crimean  medal  with  the  clasps,  for  Alma,  Inkerman  and 
Sebastopol.  Af^er  being  stationed  for  some  months  in  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  the  rf*giment  returned  to  England.  In  September^ 
1858,  Captain  Pope  being  desirous  of  more  active  service,  ex- 
changed into  the  67th,  then  under  orders  for  India,  where  he 
served  until  the  mutiny  was  suppressed.  He  then  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  China  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  remained 
till  ill-health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England  in  1860.  Never 
possessing  a  strong  constitution,  his  health  was  undermined  by 
frequent  exposure  and  continued  service  in  the  call  of  duty.  He 
still  hoped  to  regain  sufficient  strength  to  return  to  China,  and 
had  arrived  in  London,  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure, 
when  he  fell  ill,  and  died  almost  suddenly,  on  the  12th  October, 
1860.^  He  had  previously  received  the  rank  of  captain,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  royal  warrant.  He  was  an  officer  of  ranch 
promise,  and  few  have  been  so  sincerely  regretted  as  he  by  the 
companions  of  his  campaigns. 

His  elder  brother,  Captain  James  Pope,  late  of  the  3rd  Buffs, 
entered  the  army  when  quite  young,  and  served  in  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Jamaica,  and  Canada,  and  was  stationed  at  lake  Temiscouata  during 
the  boundary  dispute  in  1842.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed  staff- 
adjutant  at  Chathaoi,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  promotion  to  a 
Captaincy  on  the  staff.  Shortly  afterwards  he  accepted  the  adjutancy 
of  the  2nd  Royal  Surrey  Militia,  an  appointment  which  he  still 
retains.  He  has  written  two  works  on  military  subjects  which 
are  highly  spoken  of,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  drills  in  the 
British  army.     He  is  not  a  native  of  this  countiy. 
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LIEUTENANT  JOLY. 

Edmond  ds  LoTBiNii:aE  JoiiY,  born  at  Lotbini^rey^in  Lower 
Canada,  tbe  16th  Novembery  1832,  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of 
Lotbini^re,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  colony,  having  been  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  seiginorj  bearing  the  same  name  for  the  last  two  hnodred 
years. 

Edmond  Joly  attended  the  seminary  of  Qaebec  for  some  years, 
and  finally  went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  studies. 
In  1850,  he  entered  her  Majesty's  service  as  ensign  in  the 
32nd,  and  spent  the  succeeding  five  years  in  India  with  his 
regiment.  India  being  then  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  state,  he  had 
no  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  beyond  what  a  few 
trifling  skirmishes  on  the  frontiers  might  afford.  We  will  here 
give  only  one  instance  of  his  adventurous  disposition,  and  a  marked 
originality  which  always  characterized  him.  While  attached  to  a 
division  of  the  army,  marching  across  the  Punjaub,  the  encamp- 
ment was  one  evening  formed  at  the  foot  of  a  high  monument, 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  tomb  erected  by  Alexander  the 
Great  over  the  remains  of  his  famous  horse,  Bucephalus.  The 
monument  had  only  one  aperture  on  its  summit.  At  break  of  day 
Edmond  Joly  resolved  to  explore  the  interior  ;  providing  himself 
with  a  rope  and  torch  he  succeeded  in  scaling  the  pile,  and  having 
reached  the  opening,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  huge  well,  he 
let  himself  down  the  gloomy  recess.  A  long  search  followed,  but 
he  failed  in  discovering  any  interesting  relic  ;  regaining  the 
summit  with  empty  hands,  but  covered  with  the  du9t  of  centuries, 
he  appeared  to  the  wondering  army,  standing  as  it  were  on  a  pedes- 
tal like  a  titulary  genius  of  the  spot ;  to  relieve  him  from  this 
somewhat  awkward  position  his  colonel,  the  celebrated  Markham, 
forwarded  him  with  some  despatches;  carrying  them  over  the 
plains  he  came  suddenly,  while  at  full  gallop,  upon  one  of  the  deep 
ravines  or  gullies,  so  numerous  in  this  country  ;  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  back,  so  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  gallantly  took  the  des- 
perate leap,  it  proved  however  too  much  ;  the  rider  rolled  on  the 
opposite  top  and  the  horse  at  the  bottom,  and  both  horse  and  rider 
rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulley  ;  the  fall  was  fatal  to  the  poor 
animsil,  while  Edmond  Joly  fortunately  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 
Having  delivered  his  despatches,  he  procured  the  assistance  nf  a 
doaen  stout  Sepoys,  and  drawing  the  remains  of  poor  *^  Nejib"  to 
the  ap«x  of  the  monument,  he  consigned  them  by  torchlight  to 
the  depths  below,  where,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  found  by  i 
future  explorer,  and  pass  for  the  bones  of  Bucephaliis, 
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In  1855y  lieatenant  Joly  was  sent  home  on  a  two  yesn'  leaye  iA 
absence,  to  restore  lus  sjstenii  debilitated  by  a  five  yean'  remdence  in 
India.  Returning  by  way  of  Egypt,  He  no  sooner  arrived  at  Maltl^ 
than  a  strong  desiro  to  serve  his  country  in  the  Crimea,  brought 
him  to  the  walls  of  Sebastopol }  here  he  served  as  a  volunteer  for 
sevend  months,  first  attached  to  the  3rd  Buflb,  and  subsequently  to 
the  87th  jOonnaught  Bangers,  until  prostrated  by  a  severe  dysen- 
tery, he  was  conveyed  to  England  in  a  transport  freighted  with 
the  wounded  and  sick  ;  he  finally  returned  to  Canada  in  ill  health, 
but  the  bracing  air  of  his  native  home,  and  an  active  life,  soon 
restored  him  to  health. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  he  embarked  at  Quebec  for  England, 
obtained  a  yearns  extension  of  absence,  and  spent  the  following 
winter  in  Paris.  His  polished  address  and  couitly  bearing  brought 
him  into  high  notice  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  French; 
this  was  all  the  more  flattering  as  a  young  lieutenant  could  not 
have  expected  this  distinction. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  again  left  for  India,  this  time,  how 
ever,  with  feelings  of  repugnance  for  which  he  could  scarcely  ac- 
count. The  enervating  climate  of  the  country  and  the  unavoid- 
able indolence  resultmg  from  it,  perhaps  abo  a  fktal  preeentment 
of  coming  death,  made  his  voyage  a  most  tedious  one. 

On  leaving  England  the  rebellion  had  not  broken  out,  and  as 
time  was  no  object,  he  made  the  voyage  by  wav  of  the  Cape.  On 
his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in  July,  1857,  he  heard  the  first  news  from 
the  pilot  who  boarded  the  vessel  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  tiie 
heartless  massacre  of  almost  all  the  women  and  children  of  the 
82nd,  his  own  regiment,  at  Cawnpore,  and  the  desperate  aituation 
of  his  brother  officers  shut  up  in  Lucknow.  From  that  moment 
his  sole  thought  was  to  effect  their  rescue.  Finding  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  too  long  for  the  next  detachment  that  might  leave 
Calcutta,  he  resolved  to  btart  alone,  and  haiard  capture  attiie  hands 
of  the  insurgents  whose  bands  scoured  the  countty  in  every  direction, 
in  order  to  join  General  Haveiock,  then  in  full  march  for  Ln<^ow. 

R^ttdless  of  the  advice  and  warnings  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  among  them  Lord  Elgin,  then  at  Calcutta,  he  set  out  al<»ie, 
and  escaping  a  mvriad  perils,  reached  Sir  fienty  Haveiock  at 
Cawnpore,  700  miles  from  Calcutta,  just  as  he  was  leaving  for 
Lucknow.  His  last  letter  to  his  father  is  dated  from  the  camp 
before  that  place ;  he  wrote  :  ^'  I  hear  from  this  the  booming  of  the 
guns  from  the  defenders  of  Lucknow  }  I  will  soon  see  my  brave 
regiment,  and  that  day  will  be  the  most  glorious  one  of  my  life, 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  last,''  then  with  hu  usual  indifference  "  I 
will  soon  be  in  Lucknow.'' 

On  the  25th  of  September,  he  fell,  struck  down  by  a  bullet  in  the 
midst  of  the  fearful  struggle  Haveiock  was  sustaining,  with  his 
handful  of  heroeS|  while  cutting  a  passage  diroagh  the  atieels  of 
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the  city  to  ihe  retideney,  still  held  by  the  remaiiiB  of  the  82iid  ; 
he  was  oarried  by  hie  men  to  the  residenoyi  and  a  few  df ys  after 
had  the  ooneohition  of  dying  in  the  anne  of  his  Mends  whom  he 
had  oome  to  rescae. 

The  commanding  offieer  of  the  82nd  wrote  a  short  time  after 
to  his  &ther :  ^<  He  died  expressing  satisfact'on  at  having  arrived 
in  time  to  resene  his  comrades/'  The  officers  of  the  79th  Regi- 
ment loudly  testified  their  admiration  of  his  bravery  while  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  streets  of  Lncknow. 

The  glorious  end  of  Edmond  Joly's  career  shows  what  energy, 
courage  and  devotion  he  was  possessed  of,  and  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  him  by  his  country  and  his  friends,  had  he 
not  been  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 


LIEUT.  CHARLES  MoKAY. 

Ghaklss  McKay  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  four  sons  who 
survived  their  father,  the  late  Honorable  Thomas  McKay,  M.L.C., 
of  Ottawa,  and  was  bom  in  Montreal,  21st  April,  1836,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  high  school  of  that  city,  and  also  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  at  his  studies  when  the  Crimean  war  created 
so  much  militaiy  ardor  amongst  the  youth  of  Britain.  As  a  boy, 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  steadiness,  self-control  and  self-reliance, 
and  a  judgment  beyond  his  years.  Possessed  of  great  personal 
strength  and  a  fearless  disposition,  he  was  slow  to  anger;  amiable 
and  gentle  in  his  deportment,  and  though  not  wanting  in  means  or 
opportunity  for  indidgence,  was  temperate  in  all  things. 

At  his  urgent  request,  while  at  school  in  Edinbui^h,  a  oommis* 
sion  was  obtained  for  him  in  a  line  regiment,  and  on  May  10, 1855, 
he  was  gasetted  to  the  97th  Regiment,  then  one  of  the  stron^t  in 
the  Orimea,  the  depot  of  which  was  at  Preston,  where  he'joined. 
So  TKpid  was  promotion  in  consequence  of  death  vacancies,  that  on 
2lBt  December  of  the  same  year,  he  became  lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  and  embarked  for  Malta,  where  reinforcements  were 
located  to  aoolimatite  them  for  the  Crimea.  In  1856,  he  sailed  for 
Balaklava,  where  he  arrived  on  the  llth  March,  after  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  his  return  from  the 
Crimea,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Canada,  which  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  in  1857. 
He  sailed  with  hia  regiment  from  Spithead,  5th  AugUBt,  1867| 
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arriTed  at  Calcutta  in  November,  and  was  eent  np,  in  Beoembear,  to 
Benares,  where  bis  regiment  formed  part  of  General  Frank's  diTi- 
sioD,  in  the  march  to  Lnoknow.  At  Benares  he  was  laid  up  with 
fever,  on  his  arrival  on  the  16th  December,  and  did  not  come  off 
the  sick  list  nntil  the  2nd  January.  On  the  4th,  the  regiment 
marched  to  Babndpoor.  Dnring  this  period  his  diary  shews  hard 
work — ^up  at  four  every  morning,  and  sometimes  on  hia  feet  till 
midnight ;  ft«quently  going  the  whole  dvy  without  food,  and  sleep- 
ing where  only  soldiers  have  to  sleep.  On  the  8th,  they  were 
joined  by  two  Ghoorka  regiments  at  Manocahoo.  On  the  22nd, 
they  came  np  with  the  rebels  at  Secundia.  Coming  in  from  outlying 
pickets,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  January,  young  MoKay  was 
marched  with  the  column  to  attack  the  Sepoys  who  where  strongly 
fortified  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  jungle.  He  writes,  "  while  the 
guns  were  blazing  away,  the  97th  and  two  Ghoorka  regiments  made 
a  flank  march,  and  sent  out  three  or  four  companies,  mine  amongst 
the  number,  and  blazed  away  at  them,  we  killed  about  five  hundred, 
and  had  only  four  or  five  wounded ;  our  fellows  bayoneted  them 
right  and  left,  and  gave  no  quarter;  we  took  three  guns,  and 
burnt  all  the  villages  in  the  vicinity.'^  On  the  19th  of  February, 
they  drove  the  rebels  out  of  Chaundra.  On  the  4th  March,  af^er 
a  desperate  fight  .at  Moorshegunge,  in  which  one  of  his  brother 
ofiicers  (Smyth)  was  killed,  General  Frank's  division  marched  to 
join  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  army  before  Luoknow,  and  on  the  6tb, 
the  97th  were  in  the  trenches,  where  McKay  writes,  they  were 
'<  pounding  and  being  pounded  at,"  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  On  the  10th,  he  was  again  *'  trotted  off  to  the  trencher," 
where,  once  or  twice,  while  looking  over  the  parapet,  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  head.  *-  At  about  two  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  above  day,"  he  writes,  <<  the  42nd  and  98rd  Highlanders 
stormed  and  took  the  Martiniere.  As  soon  as  the  Sepoys  saw  our 
Highlanders  advancing  across  the  open  plain  towards  uiem,  they 
began  to  make  for  the  town  in  great  style.  While  in  the  act  of 
bolting,  we  favored  them  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  shot  and 
shell,  which  falling  among  a  crowd  of  them,  would  knock  scores  of 
the  brutes  over.  On  the  11th,  three  companies,  mine  amongst 
the  number,  were  marched  toward  the  Ghoorkas  on  the  left,  and 
here  we  had  no  end  of  skirmishing  for  two  days;  we  drove  the 
fellows  into  the  town,  the  bullets  dropping  thick  amongst  us,  but 
fortunately  wounding  veiy  few.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we 
moved  over  to  the  Secundrabagh,  and  the  97th  killed  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  Sepoys  in  this  building.  The  place  is  lull  of 
human  bodies,  and  here  we  had  to  sleep  for  the  night.  At  eleven 
a.m.  next  morning,  received  orders  to  advance  on  the  Kysabagh, 
which  was  chock  fall  of  Sepoys ;  we  trotted  along  at  a  pretty  good 
rate,  and  when  going  up  the  different  streets  they  peppered  us  in 
great  style.    On  each  side  of  the  road,  as  we  advanced,  nothing  but 
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deacl^  niggers '  were  to  be  seen,  for  the  lire  onee  kept  pretty  well 
under  cover,  and  potted  at  na  through  loopholes,  every  house  m  the 
place  being  thoroughly  loopholed.  On  our  arrival  inside  the 
palace,  then  commenced  the  game,  for  we  had  to  fight  the  brutes 
through  each  room  as  we  went  along.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  our 
Colonel  Ingram  was  shot  through  the  head.  Just  fancy  fighting 
through  rooms  far  superior  to  any  in  England,  and  the  tables 
therein  cof  ered  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Had  bard  fight- 
ing all  that  night  and  next  morning — found  my  Colt's  revolver 
useful — ^tumbled  over  two  swell  looking  Sepoys  with  it — kept  on 
fighting  till  the  16th,  when  they  all  made  their  exit.  I  never 
slept  out  of  my  clothes  ihrom  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and  for  six 
nights  at  a  time  had  not  so  much  as  one  wink  of  sleep ;  we  certainly 
had  hard  work  for  the  number  of  da^s  we  were  at  it,'' 

In  announcing  his  death  to  his  relations  his  brother  officer  says 
of  Lieutenant  McKay,  "  He  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches  by 
our  colonel  for  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  which  was 
beyond  praise/' 

He  remained  in  garrison  at  Luck  now  until  January,  1859,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Banda,  in  Oude,  a  march  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  from  Lucknow,  where  he  was  attacked  immediately  on  his 
arrival  by  small  pox,  and  carried  off  after  three  days'  illness^  on  the 
13th  February,  1859,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  communicating  the  sad  intelligence  to  his  elder  brother,  his 
most  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  the  regiment,  writes : — "  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  your  mother  to  know  that  he 
was  a  good  Christian,  an  upright  and  moral  man,  a  brave,  gallant 
and  devoted  soldier,  and  did  his  duty  manfully  to  his  Queen  and 
country,  through  many  a  hard  days  work.  A  nobler  disposition 
and  a  Detter,  kinder  or  truer  friend  could  not  be  met  with.  I  miss 
him  fearfully,  and  I  cannot  even  now  feel  reconciled  to  His  decree 
<  who  doeth  all  thin^  for  the  best.'  "  '<  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
add,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  "  the  great  regret  we  all  feel  at  his 
loss ;  with  myself  it  is  irreparable,  as  I  can  never  expect  to  see  his 
like  again  on  earth.  But  it  will  gratify  you  all  to  know  that  a 
more  gallant  officer  the  Queen  never  had."  About  a  year  afler 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  the  following  letter  which 
explains  itself,  was  received  : — 

t"No.  16587. 

I        "12.  "(Lr.  115). 

"  Wae  OFriOB,  London,  August,  1860. 

<'  Madam, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith,  a  medal  which  has  been  granted  for 
Lieutenant  C.  McKay's  services  as  an  officer  of  the  97th  Regiment 
of  Foot,  to  be  retained  in  commemoration  of  his  gallant  conduct  in 
the  campaign  in  India. 
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<^  Yon  are  requested  to  aoknowledga  ihe  reoeipi  <tf  the  medal  npm 
the  form  berewith  enclosed. 

« I  am,  madam,  your  obedient  serrant, 

«B   Hawbs." 
'<  Mn.  A.  MoEay,  ) 

<'  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Amerioa/'  J 

Manibas  date  lilU  pleuii ; 


H«a  mittfaodo  paor ! 

mupi< 

Paipurtoi  vt  spargmm  flores,  et  ftmgita  inaai  nrnawB ! 


MAJOR  FORSYTH. 

Hajob  Qebbard  J.  FoRSTTH  18  a  native  of  Montreal.  He 
entered  the  military  servioe  at  an  early  age,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-aiz,  without  ihe  aid  of  those  influ- 
ences that  help  others  on.  He  has  served  through  the  eastern 
oampai^  of  1864-55,  including  the  battles  of  Balakkva  and  Inker- 
man,  siege  of  Sebastopol,  capture  of  the  Quarries,  attack  on  the 
Redan  on  the  18th  June,  ? with  the  storming  column),  and  on  the 
8th  of  September,  also  at  Kinboum,  for  which  he  has  received  the 
medal  and  clasps,  the  Sardinian  medal,  and  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
retired  with  the  rank  of  majcHr,  on  the  26th  of  December^  1856. 
His  career  has  testified  to  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the  GanadtanSi 
and  been  a  source  of  honor  both  to  himself  and  his  country. 


CAPTAIN  STUART. 

Captain  Edward  Andrew  Sttjart  is  a  son  of  the  late  Chief- 
Justice  Sir  James  Stuart,  and  was  bom  on  the  20th  November,  1832. 
He  entered  the  army  on  the  21st  May,  1852,  as  an  ensign  in  the  let 
Boyal  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  on  the 
11th  August,  1854.  He  served  at  tbe  siege  of  Sebastopol  from 
22nd  of  April  until  he  was  severely  wounded  on  the  7th  June, 
1855,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  and  dasp,  and  the  fifth 
class  of  the  Medjidic;  and  was  promoted  to  die  rank  of  ei^tnis. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERTSON. 

Gatttain  Osobge  Robertson  is  a  Aon  of  tbe  late  woU  known 
Dr.  Robertson  of  Montreal.  He  joined  the  army  as  late  as  17th 
of  June,  1851,  and  in  December,  1859,  had  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  He  served  with  the  12th  Regiment,  in  the  Gaffre  war 
of  1851-53,  for  which  he  received  the  medal,  and  was  with  the 
95th  Regiment  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol,  from  26th 
January,  1855,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  and  clasp,  and  was 
honored  with  the  fifth  clsuss  of  the  Medjidie.  He  also  served  in 
1858,  at  Ihe  siege  and  capture  of  Kotah  (medal.)  The  Gazette 
of  his  native  city,  in  speaking  of  his  former  services,  said  "  oar 
citizens  will  join  with  us  in  expressing  our  hearty  congratulation 
on  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  which  we  cannot  doubt  have 
been  well  earned,''  and  of  him  and  other  Canadians  ''  the  whole 
country  will  rejoice  at  these  honors  won  by  Canadians." 


mS  LORDSHIP  THE  BISHOP  OP  ONTARIO. 

As  we  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  our  opportunities,  to 
give  notices  of  the  four  other  English  bishops  of  the  province,  we 
will  not  make  the  list  imperfect  by  excluding  from  it  one  of  the 
distinguished  divines  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ontario,  a  short  time  since,  and  which  was 
founded  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  election. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Travers  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
Ireland,  having  been  born  in  Cork  about  the  year  1826  ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  is  a  comparatively  young  man  to 
have  attained  to  the  high  and  holy  office  which  he  now  holds.  This 
fkct  goes  a  certain  length  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  his 
talents;  and  when  we  state  that  he  has  not  long  resided  in 
the  province,  we  think  we  shall  have  proved  that  the  appointment 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  lordship,  and  also  to  his 
friends. 

His  lordship  is  a  son  of  the  late  Reverend  John  Lewis,  M.A., 
formerly  of  St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  Cork;  Ireland.    He  was  educated 
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at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  as  senior  modentor 
in  ethics  and  logic ;  and  held  the  distinguished  position  of  gold 
medalist,  having  obtained  dsssical  and  mathematical  honors  in 
his  under  graduate  course,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
He  was  ordeiined  deacon  in  the  chapel  of  Ohrist's  college,  Caoi- 
bridge,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  1848 ;  was  oonsecrtted 
priest  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  and  i^pointed  to  tiie  curacy 
of  Newtown  Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Shortly  after- 
wards, having  vacated  this  living,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  ror  four 
vears  officiate  in  the  parish  of  Hawkesbury,  Canada  West,  having 
been  appointed  thereto  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  was  placed  in  the  rectory  of  Brockville, 
where  he  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  for  seven  years ;  and 
was  then  elected  by  the  synod,  convened  at  Kingstou,  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  to  the  new  bishopric  of  Ontario. 


THOMAS  G.  RIDOUT,  Esq. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Thomas  Ridout,  came 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1780,  shortly  after  the  American 
revolution.  The  incidents  connected  with  his  life — how  he  was 
laken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  when  passing  down  the  Ohio  river; 
how  he  escaped  to  Detroit,  and  finally  to  Canada,  are  fuU  of 
interest,  and  we  may  return  to  the  subject  at  a  future  time.  Hav- 
ing arrived  safely  in  Lower  Canada,  he  became  connected  widi 
one  of  the  government  departments.  On  the  10th  October,  1792, 
Thomas  G.  Kidout,  was  born  near  Sorel ;  so  that  had  he  survived 
till  October,  1861,  he  would  have  been  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
In  1796,  when  the  seat  of  the  Upper  Canada  government — ^with 
which  Mr.  Ridout  would  seem  at  thtit  time  to  have  been  oonnected 
— ^was  removed  to  Niagara,  the  family  went  with  it.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Thomas  Ridout  was  appointed  registrar  of  Tork,  and  more 
lately  surveyor-general  of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  government 
was  removed  to  Toronto,  some  years  afterwards,  the  nmoily  came 
with  it.  "  Muddy  Little  York  *'  was  then  but  an  Indian  settlement 
consisting  of  a  few  wigwams,  and  the  young  Ridouts'  playmates  on 
the  spot  where  Toronto  now  stands,  were  the  children  of  the  red 
men  of  that  day.  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Ridout's  first  business  connec- 
tions were  with  the  commissariat,  in  which  he  acted  as  deputy 
assistant-commissary  general.    He  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
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Having  resigned  this  position^  he  was  appointed  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  which  was  then  'located"  in  a  small 
building,  now  nsed  as  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  which  stands  on  the 
coroner  of  King  and  Frederick  streets,  opposite  the  Canada  Com- 
pany's office.  In  1825,  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  building  on 
the  coroner  of  Duke  and  George  streets,  where  it  remained  until 
lately— all  which  time,  except  during  the  last  few  months  of  his 
Kfe,  Mr.  Ridout  acted  as  cashier.  He  died  in  September,  1861.  He 
left  behind  him  a  widow  and  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  reside 
in  this  country,  and  two  are  officers  in  the  army — one  in  the  100-h, 
now  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  other  in  the  80th,  stationed  in 
India.  By  marriage  the  family  is  connected  with  the  Baldwins, 
the  Sullivans,  and  the  Boultons  in  Canada,  and  the  Bramleys  in  the 
mother  country.  In  private  life  Mr.  Ridout  was  much  esteemed. 
Upright  in  character,  and  exemplary  in  his  dealings,  he  made  for 
himself  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  deeply  lamented  his  death. 
It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  bank  and  Mr.  Ridout, 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  away  from  the  old  building  together. 
Mr.  Ridout  died  on  the  day  that  the  bank  was  opened  in  the  new 
house  in  Toronto. 


PAUL  KANE,  Esq. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  painter,  traveller  and  writer  must 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  all  Canadians  a  profound  feeling  of  esteem 
and  admiration,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman, but  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  overcome 
the  various  obstacles  which  he  has  encountered  in  life.  The 
enviable  position  and  reputation  which  he  has  earned  without 
any  friend  to  assist  him,  redounds  much  to  his  credit,  and 
bespeaks  our  highest  admiraLion.  Born  in  Toronto,  he  early 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  profession  which  he  has  adopted 
While  at  school,  when  other  boys  were  playing  or  were  amusing 
themselves,  Paul  was  devoting  all  his  attention  to  improving  hin^-i 
self  in  drawing.  For  a  long  time,  although  his  youth^l  produc- 
tions were  really  meritorious,  yet  they  were  not  so  complete  as 
they  would  have  been,  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  proper  instruc- 
tion and  models  to  go  by.  Hardships  beset  his  path,  but  at  length, 
he  felt  emboldened  to  lay  some  of  his  drawings  before  Mr.  Drury, 
tbf>.  tben  drawing  master  of  the  Upper  Canada  college.  This 
gentleman  must  have  po^essed  a  good  heart  and  the  power  of 
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doing  good,  for  peroeiving  at  onoe  that  young  Ejuie^  if  he  receiTed 
the  necessary  instructions,  would  eventually  become  a  great  genius 
in  the  art  of  painting,  he  forthwith  enrolled  him  as  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  from  that  day  Kane's  fortunes  were  fixed.  In  1836, 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  or  on  mastering  all  that  Mr. 
Drury  could  undertake  to  impart  to  him,  Mr.  Kane  yisited  tlit 
United  States,  and  lived  in  many  places.  For  some  time  he 
endured  great  hardships,  and  fell  into  many  scrapes,  consequent 
on  his  pecuniary  distress.  On  one  occasion,  on  board  a  steamboat, 
he  had  to  take  the  skipper's  portrait  to  pay  for  his  fare ;  neverthe- 
less, he  managed  to  live,  exercising  his  profession  and  acquiring 
still  more  knowledge  of  the  art.  In  1840,  by  dint  of  great  industry 
and  untiring  zeal,  he  had  amassed  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  him  to 
the  old  world,  there  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  celebrated 
academies  of  Rome,  Genoa,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologiia. 
AH  these  places  he  visited,  and  in  each,  studied  for  a  time ;  living 
in  humble  lod^ngs  and  content  with  humble  fare;  doing  his  utmo^ 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible.  He  went  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  with  unflagging  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
travelled  over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  without 
one  friend*  to  help  him,  his  only  resource  being  in  his  own  talents. 
He  triumphed  over  everything  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune 
and  indomitable  seal,  and  finally  returned  safe  to  his  native  city, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1845,  after  nearly  nine  years'  absence. 

After  some  necessary  repose  from  his  great  labors,  Mr.  Kane 
had  now  to  think  how  he  should  turn  his  acquirements  to  account, 
and  at  length  formed  the  patriotic  determination  to  enter  the  great 
north-west  territory,  bordering  on  Canada,  and  to  delineate  the 
habits,  customs  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  aborigines  of  his 
native  land,  and  of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  far  north.  In  this 
determination  he  was  eminently  successful,  having  twice  entered 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  and  travelled  nearly  everywhere  over 
that  vast  country,  thousands  of  miles  were  accomplished  by  land 
and  the  great  rivers,  with  nothing  to  propel  him  and  his  comrades 
on  the  latter  but  the  wooden  paddle,  and  on  the  former  the  Indian 
snow-shoe.  We  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  were  we  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  peregrinations  of  Mr.  Kane ;  his  able  and 
excellent  work  will  furnish  all  that;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
travelled  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent,  and  effected  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  set  out ;  namely,  to  give  a  true  and  accurate 
panorama  of  pictures  of  real  Indian  life.  He  again  returned  to 
Toronto,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1848,  and  brought  with  him  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  aboriginal  curiosities  ever  made  on  the 
continent,  together  with  nearly  four  hundred  sketches,  illustrative 
of  the  manners,  customs  and  physical  peculiarities  of  about  sixty 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  From  these  he  commenced  painting  a 
series  of  elaborate  and  magnificent  oil  pictures^  which  are   Uie 
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deligbt  and  boaat  of  all  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  or  see  them.  In  fact,  by  these  pictures,  Mr.  Kane  has 
established  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  portrait  and  scenic  artist ; 
and  may  any  day  compete  with  the  artists  of  the  old  world.  He 
is,  however,  well  known  by  his  book,  which  he  published  in  1859, 
"  Wanderings  of  an  Artist^**  &q:,  Longman  &  Co.,  London.  This 
work  created  a  considerable  sensation,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Honorable  W.  B.  Allan,  of  Toronto,  that  gentleman  having,  it  is 
understood,  after  Mr.  Kane's  return  from  the  north-west;  greatly 
befriended  and  patronized  him. 


COLONEL  BALDWIN. 

Colonel  Baldwin,  long  a  resident  of  Canada  West,  was  born 
at  Clohina,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  the  residence  of  his 
father,  James  Baldwin,  Esquire.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  Baldwin,  an  eminent  physician  of  Cork,  which  city  he 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  was  also  a  first  cousin 
of  the  late  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
'gallant  General  Count  O'Connell,  of  the  French  service.  Colonel 
Baldwin  was  one  of  the  Peninsula  heroes,  whose  career  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  He  first  entered  the  service  of  his  country  in 
the  navy  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  was  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  leave  that  service,  but  desirous  of  a  military  career, 
h^  entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  in  the  87th  Regiment,  from  which 
he  exchanged  into  the  83rd,  and  afterwards  inio  the  50th,  in  which 
regiment  he  obtained  his  company,  after  passing  his  examination 
with  honors  at  the  military  college  of  Farnham.  While  with  these 
regiments  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  D'Onor,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Yittoria, 
Nciva,  Nevelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  for  all  which  he  possessed 
a  medal  and  ten  clasps.  At  Talavera  he  was  wounded  in  the  head; 
at  Badajoz,  leading  the  stormers,  he  was  twice  thrown  from  the 
scaling  ladders,  and  at  Fuentes  D'Onor  he  received  a  ball  through 
the  arm,  for  which  wounds  he  obtained  a  pension.  Colonel 
Baldwin  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  in  a  conversation  amongst 
officers,  in  which  General  Picton  took  part,  the  general  used 
a  classical  quotation  which  Colonel,  (then  Lieutenant)  Baldwin 
answered  in  the  same  language.  This  so  gratified  the  general  that 
he  appointed  him  on  his  staff,  and  ever  ailerwards  entertained  the 
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most  friendly  feclinss  for  him.  He  served  in  the  50th  R^ment, 
when  he  acted  as  brigade-Liajor,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies ;  but  to  his  active  disposition  the  mere  routine  of 
garrison  duty  became  irksome,  and  he  retired  on  half-pay.  On 
visiting  his  native  country  he  was  induced  by  Colonel  Cotter,  then 
recruiting  for  the  Brazilian  service,  to  raise  a  regiment,  which  he 
did  at  Cork,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil. 
This  service,  however,  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  government, 
and  the  ill-treatment  of  his  men,  disgusted  him;  and  the  government 
ordering  the  regiment  to  the  interior  as  settlers,  he  resisted  at  the 
request  of  the  men,  and  finally  obtained  their  discharge  and  ship- 
ment home.  The  Brazilian  government  tendered  him  pay  for  his 
services,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  refosed. 

About  1828,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  after  some  time  spent  near 
the  then  town  of  York,  he  went  to  Peterborough,  where  he  held 
property,  and  is  remembered  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  the  Gore  of  Toronto,  then  a  wilderness, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

In  the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838,  Colonel  Baldwin  again  made 
his  services  available  to  his  oountry,  and  raised  a  regiment  of 
militia,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  As  a  civilian  ne  was  a 
magistrate,  and  in  that  capacity  earned  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 
He  was  fearless,  honorable  and  impartial,  and  never  during  the 
long  continuance  of  the  high  trust,  to  his  death,  did  he  condescend 
to  receive  fees,  being  in  all  the  actions  of  his  public  life  sanspeur 
et  sans  reoroche.  He  was  a  politician  of  the  moderate  refcm . 
party,  ana  made  many  sacrifices  for  it.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  his  namesflJce,  the  late  Honorable  Robert  Biudwin, 
between  whose  family  and  that  of  the  colonel,  there  is  some  remote 
connection.  Like  many  others,  the  colonel  was  overlooked  when 
his  party  came  into  power ;  and  too  proud  to  ask  as  a  favor  what 
the  party  should  have  been  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer, 
he  remained  in  private  life,  and  like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  tilled  his 
farm  for  a  living. 

His  decease  took  place  at  Toronto,  on  the  14th  December,  1861. 
Colonel  Baldwin  left  a  family  of  seven  children.  His  only  son 
is  an  ofiicer  of  the  100th  Regiment,  whose  praise  as  one  of  the 
three  officers  distinguished  as  '^  judges  of  distance"  in  that 
regiment,  came  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the  cloud,  illuminating 
his  death  bed  and  reviving  in  him  the  love  of  that  profession 
in  which  he  gloried,  and  connectad  with  which  were  the  remini- 
scences of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  By  bis  death  the 
country  lost  a  gallant  soldier )  society  an  upright  magistrate ;  his 
friends  a  generous,  kind,  hospitable  gentleman,  and  his  oonnectioas 
the  dearebt  and  most  attractive  of  relatives  in  every  place.  He  died 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  received  firom  that  church  all  the  imposing 
ceremonies  in  its  power  to  bestow^  as  a  mark  of  Uie  high  respect 
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and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held;  and  we  do  not  believe  we 
assume  too  mnch  in  saying;  that  he  was  e(|ually  respected  by  eveiy 
denomination  of  the  citizens  of  this  provinoe  acquainted  with  his 
character. 


a  ZIMMERMAN,  Esq. 

Our  next  notice  is  of  the  above  celebrated  man  who  was 
unfortunately  killed  at  the  Desjardins  canal  accident  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  in  1856.  Mr.  Zimmerman,  at  the 
time  of  hb  death,  was  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of 
manhood — had  but  just  commenced  his  career  in  public  improve- 
ment— ^was  upon  the  first  step  in  a  new  and  extended  sphere 
of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Regarding  thb 
man  as  in  every  sense  worthy  of  public  regard,  we  have  ascer- 
tained some  facts  in  his  personal  history  which  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  He  was  bom  in  Huntingdon 
county,  Penn.,  in  the  year  1815,  and  spent  his  early  years  in  that  . 
state.  In  1842,  he  removed  to  Canada,  having  no  capital 
but  his  own  energy  and  farsightedness.  He  said  afterwards 
to  some  persons  who  enquired  of  him  respecting  his  commence- 
.  ment  upon  the  line  of  enterprise  which  he  followed  so  successfully, 
that  his  only  effects,  when  he  arrived  in  Canada,  were  a  erev  horse 
and  buggy.  It  might  be  supposed,  as  he  himself  addej,  that  he 
possessed  no  more  capital  than  he  required  for  his  immediate  use. 
He  was  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  settled  at  Thorold, 
Canada  West,  and  his  first  undertaking  was  the  construction  of  four 
locks  and  an  aqueduct  on  the  Welland  canal,  which  involved  some- 
thing like  $100,000.  Subsequently,  he  built,  undor  contract,  120 
miles  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  contract  price  for  which 
was  about  $600,000.  The^  building  of  the  first  suspension  bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  of  the  great  railroad  bridge  at  the  same  place, 
engaged  his  attention  and  commanded  his  resources.  He  built  the 
Cob6urg&  Peterborough,  the  Port  Hope  and  Lindsay,  and  the  Erie 
and  Ontario  Railways  in  Canada.  iStr.  Zimmerman  originated, 
and  completed  the  preliminair  arrangement  for  building  the  Great 
Southern  Railway,  a  new  road  to  the  west,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Great  Western,  to  the  south  of  that  line,-  and  on  a  shorter  and 
better  route.  This  work  was  to  cost  some  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  doubted  whether  any  man  possesses  the  energy  and  capacity 
to  successfully  assume  a  work  which  Providence  prevented  him 
from  carrying  forward. 
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Not  long  before  bis  unfortunate  deatb  be  had  pnrcb&sed  a  large 
property  at  Clifton;  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sns- 
penaion  bridge,  including  the  fine  hotel  known  as  the  ''  Cliilon 
House/'  and  his  excellent  taste  and  liberal  ideas  were  illustrated  in 
improving  this  fine  estate,  and  adorning  it  artistically.  Fifty-two 
acres  on  the  cliff,  directly  opposite  the  American  Falls,  are 
enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  and  privet  hedge.  The  topography  of 
these  grounds  is  diversified  and  picturesque.  That  part  nearest 
the  river  is  level,  and  this  is  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks,  with 
shrubbery,  forest  trees  and  fountains.  One  fountain  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  These  groves  and'  shaded  promen- 
ades are  lighted  during  the  summer  evenings  with  gas.  The  pro- 
prietor's residence  stands  on  a  bluff  some  sikty  feet  high,  midway 
of  the  ample  grounds.  In  the  summer  it  is  nearly  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  dwellf  ng  is  an  unpretepding 
mansion,  but  had  always  been  the  scene  of  generous  hospitality, 
while  occupied  by  its  princely  owner.  He  had  perfected  the  most 
extended  and  elaborate  plana  for  the  establishment  near  the  same 
spot  of  an  elegant  mansion-house,  with  the  proper  accessories  and 
surroundings.  The  foundations  of  a  building  of  Cleveland  sand- 
stone and  Canadian  brick,  to  cost  $175,000,  were  laid  in  1855,  and 
the  work  was  to  be  prosecuted  immediately.  His  lod^,  of  which 
there  are  four,  the  conservatory,  and  tenements  for  his  servants, 
are  models  of  taste.  His  stables  cost  $48,000.  Prom  the  terraces  . 
on  the  grounds  and  the  portico  of  his  dwelling,  a  splendid  view 
of  the  American  Falls  is  obtained.  The  Cliflon  House  is  near  by 
—one  of  the  most  complete  and  popular  hotels  that  any  watering 
place  can  boast.  This  was  owned  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  and  was  worth 
over  $8(%000.  At  Elgin,  on  the  western  side  cf  the  river,  at  the 
suspension  bridge,  he  formerly  owned  a  large  property,  which  his 
own  liberal  expenditure  and  judicious  enterprise  had  rendered  very 
valuable.  This  was  sold  in  1855  to  his  fViends,  Messrs.  Pierson 
and  Benedict,  for  $200,000.  At  Toronto,  he  owned  property 
valued  at  $400,000.  At  Hamilton,  an  estate  worth  $100,000.  He 
was  owner  of  the  steamer  Zimmerman,  on  lake  Ontario,  and  half 
owner  of  the  Peerless,  (which  was  recently  lost  in  the  great  naval 
expedition  to  Beaufort,; — his  interest  in  both  amounting  probably 
to  $100,000.  Some  18.000  acr^  of  land,  in  different  parjte  of 
Canada,  belonged  to  him.  ^  He  estimated  his  property  to  be  worth 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Woodruff,  the  only  daughter  of  a  worthy  and  influential  gentleman 
at  St.  Davids,  near  Niagara  Falls.  This  lady  bore  him  two  sons, 
who  are  still  living.  She  died  in  November,  1854.  On  the  16th 
December,  1857,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Dunn,' of  Three  Rivers, 
Canada  East.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  a  man  of  limited  education, 
but  he  was  endowed  with  sterling  mental  gifts. 
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MAJOR  PATTINSON, 

GOYEBNOB     OF     HblIOOLAND. 

Majob  Kichabd  Pattinson  is  a  son  of  R.  P.  Pattinson, 
Esquire,  of  Sandwich,  G.W.,  and  a  military  officer  of  some  standing. 
Bom,  we  believe,  in  the  province,  he  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He  served  fifteen  years  in  India,  and 
was  adjutant-general  of  the  cavalry  at  Alliwale;  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mahragepore  in  1848 ;  went  through  the  campaign  of 
Suttledge;  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Budderwall, 
and  was  present  at  Sobraon.  He  has  received  three  medals.  He 
returned  to  Canada  in  1850 ;  but  had  to  depart  shortly  after  for 
the  Crimea,  and  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  eastern  campaign. 
In  1857,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Heligoland*. 

Lockyer  says  of  him  :  "  Few  officers  of  his  standing  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  so  much  hard  fighting  with  such 
brilliant  results." 


Sib  W.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 

Command£B-in-Chief  of  ths  Fobces  in  Canada. 

Sib  William  Fbnwick  Williams  deserves  to  have  his  name 
placed  in  this  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the  public  positions  which 
he  has  held  in  this  province  with  so  much  honor  and  integrity  to 
us  and  himself,  but  also  because  of  his  being  a  colonist,  having 
first  seen  the  light  at  Halifax,  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Our  sister  dependency  can  thus  lay  claim  to  having  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  most  talented  and  distinguished  soldiers  of 
the  present  day. 

Four  or  fiveyears  ago  in  the  world's  history  Sir  William  Fenwick 
Williams,  of  Kars,  was  unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  Like  the 
gallant  Havclock,  he  suddenly  rose  into  fame,  and  his  name  in  a  few 
days  became  a  <' household  word''  in  the  homes  of  Englishmen. 

He  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Williams, 
Esq.,  commissary- general  and  barrack-master  at  Halifax,  in  Nova 
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Scotia,  who  died  in  1807,  by  his  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  Walker.  He  is  one  of  a  family  consisting  in  all  of  five 
daughters  and  two  sons  ;  and  his  elder  brother,  Lieutenant  Thom&s 
Gregory  Townsend  Williams,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  France,  and  died 
after  the  combat  at  New  Orleans,  in  1814.  He  was  bom  in  Nora 
Scotia  in  December,  1800,  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  through  the  interest  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent.  In  1825,  having  passed  through  the  regular  course  of 
study  with  credit,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  9econd  lieutenancy  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  obtained  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  1827,  and  to  that  of  captain  in  1840. 

From  a  speech  delivered  by  Earl  Granville  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  May,  1866,  in  proposing  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £1,0(H) 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  gather  that  Lieutenant 
Williams,  whilst  sjbill  very  young,  was  sent  out  on  special  service  to 
act  as  an  engineer  in  Ceylon,  where  he  remained  during  nine  years 
of  active  and  •constant  employment.  He  subsemiently  spent  some 
time  in  Turkey,  previous  to  1843,  when  we  find  him  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brevet-major  for  his  military  services,  and  commissioned 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  then  secretary  of  state  foribrcign  affidrs, 
to  act  on  behalf  of  England  in  concert  with  our  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  and  the  British  minister  at  Ispahan,  in  settling  tbe 
disputed  limits  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  territories  in  Asia— a 
task  which  made  large  demands  on  his  jud^ent  and  diplomatic 
ability,  and  was  ultimately  accomplished  by  nim  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obtain  the  commendation  of  his  superiors,  and  to  mark  him  oat 
as  a  proper  person  for  further  employment  of  a  similar  kind.  We 
have  heard  that  out  of  the  nine  years  during  which  the  settlcmcDt 
of  the  Turkish  frontier  engaged  his  attention,  he  spent  no  1es> 
than  four  years  under  a  canvas  tent,  and  suffered  severely  in  health 
and  person  from  the  feverish  character  of  the  climate  and  the 
frequent  attacks  of  robbers. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  understanding  between 
the  Court  of  St.  James  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  late  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  who  at  that  time  was  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
selected  Major  Williams  for  the  post  of  instructor  in  artilleiy 
practice  to  the  Turkish  army;  and  we  are  only  repeating  the 
opinion  publiclv  expressed  by  Earl  Qranville  when  we  state  that, 
under  his  training,  the  Mussulmen  rapidly  improved  in  that  branch 
of  military  education. 

In  May,  1847,  wc  find  Major  Williams  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  conferences  at  Erzeroum,  which  resulted  in  the  well-known 
treaty  signed  there  between  England  and  the  plcnipotentiari^  of 
Turkey  and  Persia.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion,  which 
involved  many  delicate  and  difficult  points,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
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This  rank  lie  held  at  the  time  when  the  Russian  war  broke  out, 
and  when  his  eastern  experience  pointed  him  out  as  one  of  those 
officers  whose  talents  and  energies  could  be  turned  to  ^ood  aocount 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  at  that  date  held  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
office,  at  once  selected  Colonel  Williams  as  the  fittest  man  for  the 
post  of  her  Majestjr's  commissioner  at  head  quarters  with  the 
Turkish  forces,  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general.  His  appoint- 
ment was  dated  in  July,  1854  :  early  in  the  following  September 
he  reached  Erzeroum,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  proceeded 
onward  to  Kars— a  city  whose  name  he  was  destined  to  render 
famous  through  aH  time  in  the  annals  of  English  military  exploits. 

To  use  the  emphatic  and  impressiye  term  of  Lord  Granville, 
certain  '^  painful  evcuts''  arose  in  the  course  of  the  year,  during 
which  General  Williams  held  the  command  of  Kars,  on  which 
severe  comments  were  passed  by  the  daily  papers  and  society  at 
large.  These  "  painful  events,"  however,  upon  being  thoroughlv 
sifted;  resolved  themselves  into  one  notorious  fact,  that  alUiough 
the  gallant  general  had  repeatedly  sent  official  information  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  KedclifTe,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
force  at  his  disposal  was  too  weak  to  be  able  to  hold  permanent 
possession  of  the  place,  his  excellency,  from  private  pique  or 
personal  jealousy,  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  requests  for 
further  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  refused  to  send  assistance 
until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  But  we  are  anticipating 
events. 

With  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Teesdale,  Colonel  Atwell  Lake 
^kaown  to  the  Russians  as  the  English  Todtleben),  and  General 
Kmcty,  General  Williams  was  enabled  to  render  the  petty  forti- 
fication of  Kars  almost  impregnable.  On  September  29th,  1855, 
after  the  town  had  been  invested  for  four  months  by  Mouravieff, 
General  Williams  resolved  to  give  his  besiegers  battle,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict  of  eight  hours'  duration,  defeated  a  much  larger 
force  than  his  own,  on  the  heights  which  rise  above  Kars.  This 
victory  at  once  raised  General  Williams  into  note  as  the  '^  hero  of 
Kars  '/'  he  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  gazetted  a  knight 
eouimander  of  the  Bath;  whilst  the  Sultan  honored  him  with 
the  rank  of  mushir,  or  full  general,  in  the  Turkish  service. 

Still,  however,  with  the  scanty  force  at  his  disposal,  General 
Williams  was  unable  to  force  Mouravieff  to  raise  the  siege,  as  he 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  do  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by 
the  haughty  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It  will  be  enough  to 
state  here  that  the  siege  was  pressed  on  more  closely  than  ever..; 
and  as  week  after  week  no  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  garrison 
army  (for  so  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  call  it),  began,  to  die  from 
hunger.  At  length,  on  the  14th  November,  the  gallant  defenders 
of  Kars  were  forced  to  capitulate  and  surrender  their  swords 
to  General  Mouravieff  as  prispiiers  of  war.  Lord  Stratford,  thup 
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robbing  the  dearly  bought  yiotory  of  all  its  fruits,  and  the  British 
arms  of  everything  but  the  prestige  of  bravery  and  valor  which 
they  had  gained  upon  the  heights  above  Kars  In  the  words  of  a 
eon  temporary,  ^*  hunger  and  an  Armenian  winter  amply  seconded 
the  jealousy  and  haughty  indifference  of  the  British  ambassador." 

Together  with  his  comrades  and  colleagues — Colonels  Lake, 
Tees£de,  and  Thompson — General  Williams  was  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Moscow,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Pctersburgh,  where  they  were 
all  treated  honorably  and  respectfully,  as  was  their  due.  Peace 
was  concluded  early  in  the  following  year  between  England  and 
Russia ;  and  it  was  not  without  cause  suspected  that  Kars  was 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  sacrificed  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
in  order  to  compensate  Russia  for  the  loss  of  Sebastopol.  The 
whole  matter  was  freely  canvassed  in  Parliament  at  the  time ;  but 
the  ministry  contrived  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  visited  with  no  official  censure  or 
rebuke ;  and  the  nation  at  large  was  forced  to  conclude  that  whole 
armies  and  their  generals  are  but  blind  chessmen  or  draughtsmen 
in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  who  play  a  fearful  game  of  hasard, 
for  the  conduct  of  which  they  are  responsible  to  none. 

Early  in  the  following  month  of  May  (1856)  General  Williams 
and  his  friends  landed  once  more  upon  the  shores  of  England.  Oo 
the  10th  of  that  month  a  royal  message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament  recommending  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  make  provision  for  securing  to  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  a 
pension  of  £1,000  a-year  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  which  wo  have  already  specified 
in  detail.  In  addition  to  this  tangible  reward.  General  Williams 
was  placed  as  a  major-general  on  the  fixed  establishment,  and 
gazetted  to  a  baronetcy,  as  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars. 
In  the  following  July  he  was  appointed  commander  of  Woolwich 
garrison,  and  returned  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Calne,  positions 
which  he  vacated  in  1858,  to  accept  that  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  British  North  America,  thus  returning  to  his 
native  country  in  one  of  the  highest  positions  his  sovereign  could 
appoint  him  to.  From  October  12, 1860,  to  January  22, 1861,  he 
administered  the  government  of  Canada  during  the  absence  of  the 
governor  general  (Sir  E.  W.  Head),  and  during  the  short  time  be 
held  that  high  appointment,  he  performed  the  arduous  duties  witb 
a  Ecal  and  activity  which  many  governors  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
The  bestowal  of  a  baronetcy  on  the  gallant  general  may  be  con- 
sidered  a  greater  compliment  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  conferred  on  Admiral  Lyons  and  General  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  it  b  the  onl^  hereditary  dignity  which  was  given  in 
oonse^iuence  of  the  Russian  war,  though  between  thirty  and  forty 
individuab  reaped  the  less  substantial  prises  of  the  order  of  the 
Badi. 
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In  speaking  of  Oeneral  Williams,  it  was  remarked  by  Lord 
OrnnviUe  that  most  of  the  conditions  of  a  first-rate  general  were 
found  in  him.  ^'  A  well  known  ancient  historian/'  said  the  noble 
lord,  '^  lays  down  that  a  general  must  not  only  be  a  good  engineer, 
a  good  geographer,  a  good  manager  of  persons,  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  something  of  a  statesman,  but  must  also 
exhibit  in  himself  a  power  of  descending  with  ease  into  little 
things,  and  to  become,  if  necessary,  his  own  commissary  and  his 
own  clerk.  These  conditions  were  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in 
Sir  W.  F.  Williams;  and  indeed  there  is  only  one  point  in  which 
he  has  not  shown  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  and  that  is  in 
not  having  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  showing  his 
powers  of  manoeuvring  a  large  force  upon  the  field,''  which  we 
might  add  he  may  perhaps  have  before  he  vacates  his  command 
in  this  country,  and  prove  himself  to  be  ^'  the  competent  general," 
which  we  Canadians  and  the  people  of  England  believe  him  to  be, 
notwithstanding  the  late  attacks  made  upon  him  in  a  London 
journal. 

General  Williams  is  a  thorough  English  gentleman ;  he  has  proved 
himself  such  in  his  every  action  in  this  countnr,  and,  in  fact,  in  his 
every  action  throughout  life.  We  can  hardjy  say  more,  except 
that  here  in  Canada  he  is  universally  esteemed,  and  held  by  all 
classes  in  the  highest  respect.  This  feeling  was  evinced  in  a 
great  measure  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  heir  apparent,  when 
in  many  places  the  general  was  as  much  an  object  of  the  people's 
enthusiasm  as  our  future  king.  On  his  first  visit  to  America,  in 
1858,  he  was  the  recipient  of  innumerable  demonstrations  and 
dinners  by  the  public  bodies  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  British 
America. 

He  has  also  been  rewarded  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  the 
order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  first  class,  and  has  been  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  accompanied  by  the  gift 
of  a  splendid  sword.  He  was  also  created  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of 
Ozfonl,  at  the  annual  commemoration  in  1856. 


J.  T.  MACKENZIE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C. 

A  Ni^TiVE  of  Canada,  having  been  born  we  believe  in  Toronto, 
C.W.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  July,  1852,  with 
the  late  Dr.  John  King,  and  after  attending  Toronto  college, 
where  he  carried  off  many  valuable  prises,  and  took  the  degree  of 
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M.B.,  he  went  to  England,  and  entered  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
where  he  passed  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  Soon  after  he  was  plaeed  in  medical 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  her  Majesty's  troops  on  the  voyage  to 
India.  Immediately  on  the  troops  being  landed  in  India,  he  was 
placed  in  medical  charge  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Go.'s  invalids 
bound  for  England.  Ue  received  the  highest  encomiums  for  both 
services,  and  was  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  commission  of 
surgeon  in  the  company's  service.  At  the  East  India  House,  in 
July,  1858, after  six  days  examination  of  thirty-nine  candidates,  his 
name  was  placed  No.  2  on  the  first  class,  No.  1  being  one  of  the 
teachers  in  Guy's  Hospital,  so  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  precedence 
of  thirty-seven  of  the  picked  men  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Lon- 
dou.  Ue  got  hitt  commission  and  (an  unusual  favor)  his  choice  of 
Presidency,  and  u  present  of  a  free  overland  passage  to  India, 
equal  to  £105  sterling.  Dr.  Mackenzie  had  no  patronage,  but  his 
own  abilities,  and  is  the  first  medical  student  from  Canada  who 
has  ever  competed  for  the  commission  of  the  H.E.I.C. 


Mrs.  MOODIE. 

Susanna  Moodie  was  born  on  the  6th  of  December,  1803.  8he 
is  the  sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Strickland,  Esquire,  of 
Bey  don  Hall,  Suffolk,  England.  This  family  is,  indeed,  a  most 
talented  one;  out  of  six  daughters  five  are  more  or  less  celebrated  as 
writers  for  the  press.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  has  written  for  and 
still  conducts,  several  well  known  magazines  in  Loudon,  (G.B.) 
although  her  name  never  appears  to  the  public.  Agnes,  who  is  the 
best  known,  principally  through  her  many  and  masterly  historical 
works  and  novels.  Jane  Margaret,  who  bears  a  reputation  for  her 
religious  works,  although  in  her  earlier  days  she  wrote  talcs  and 
poetical  pieces  to  suit  the  times.  She  lately  published  a  history  of 
Rome*  ;  then  comes  Mrs.  Traill,  of  whom  we  speak  elsewhere,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Moodie,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Another 
member  of  this  family  is  Colonel  Strickland,  of  Peterborough,  C.  W., 
who  has  resided  in  the  province  since  his  boyhood,  and  obtained  hi^ 
rank  through  serving  in  our  militia  during  the  rebellion. 

Mrs.  Moodie  lost  her  father  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  by 
whom  she  was  educated.     Mr.  Strickland  had  been  a  man  of  some 
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wealthy  and  spent  most  of  bis  leisure  time  in  educating  his 
numerous  daughters,  though  he  was  not  spared  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  his  care  ;  he  met  with  some  great  pecuniary  losses  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  endorsed  very  heavily. 
The  shock  of.  this  loss  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  ;  he 
being  in  delicate  health  at  the  time. 

The  family,  though  still  possessed  of  a  large  property,  were 
obliged  to  live  a  good  deal  in  seclusion.  Susanna  commenced  to 
write  very  early,  we  believe,  when  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
Her  early  productions  were  poems  and  tales  for  children.  For 
many  years  she  wrote  for  annuals  and  various  periodicals,  sometimes 
under  her  own  signature,  but  more  frequently  under  a  feigned  one. 

In  1829-30,  she  published  a  book  of  poems  entitled,  "^- 
thuBiavm  and  otiier  poems^*.  The  same  year,  visiting  London,  she 
met  Mr.  Moodie,  a  lieutenant  in  the  21st  Fusileers,  then  upon 
half-pay,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  the  4th  of  April,  1831. 

Mr.  Moodie  (John  Wedderbar  Dunbar  j,  is  the  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Major  Moodie  of  Melsetter,  in  the  Island  of  Hoy,  one  of 
the  Orkneys.  They  lefl  England  the  following  year,  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Moodie's  book  upon  South  Africa, 
where  he  had  been  ten  years  previous  to  his  visit  to  and  marriage 
in  England.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Canada  they  went  up  to  Gobourg, 
C.  W.,  where  they  remained  a  few  months,  and  then  bought  a  farm  in 
the  township  of  Hamilton,  eight  miles  from  Gobourg.  They  remained 
there  about  a  year,  when  they  were  persuaded  to  go  to  the  back 
woods,  ten  miles  north  of  Peterborough,  then  a  perfect  wilderness. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  that  the  river  Trent  would  be  soon  made 
navigable  for  steamers,  which  would  have  soon  made  the  then  vil- 
lage of  Peterborough  a  city.  This  idea  has  never  been  carried  out. 
They  remained  in  the  township  of  Douro  more  than  eight  years. 
Having  spent  all  available  means  in  purchasing  wild  lands,  &c., 
which  was  represented  to  them  to  be  the  best  way  of  investing 
money,  and  not  being  fitted  by  birth  or  education  for  such  a  laborious 
life,  they  were  very  soon  reduced  to  great  poverty.  In  this  they 
were  not  alone,  as  almost  all  their  neighbors,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  by  birth,  were  suffering  the  same  hardships.  Mrs.  Moodie 
describes  this  better  in  her  '^  Roughing  it  in  the  Bmh/'  than  we  could 
do  ;  a  work  she  published  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  hope  of 
deterring  people  of  gentle  birth  and  education  from  settling  so  far 
from  civilized  life.  Upon  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in  1837,  Mr. 
Moodie  left  for  Toronto;  Mrs.  Moodie  was  left  with  four  little 
children,  the  eldest  only  five  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  only  a 
few  months  ;  they  consequently  suffered  many  hardships.  An  old 
Irish  servant  being  their  great  assistant  in  keeping  the  family  in 
food  and  wood.  They  lost  many  of  their  crops  the  following  summer 
for  the  want  of  men  to  harvest  it.  In  1839,  Mr.  Moodie  being 
stationed  at  Belleville,  as  paymaster  to  that  division  of  the  militia, 
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under  command  of  Colonel  deBotienbiirg,  he  obtained  the  aiiiiation 
of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  HastingS|  when  Uiat  county  was 
separated  from  the  midland  district,  which  office  he  still  retains. 

In  1850|  Mrs.  Moodie  published  in  England,  "  Roughing  it  tn 
the  Bush" }  most  of  which  had  been  published  before  in  the  ^*  Lite- 
vary  Garland^"  (a  periodical  published  in  Montreal  by  Mr.  John 
Loyell),  and  had  been  written  at  the  very  time  she  was  undergoing 
the  scenes  she  so  feelingly  describes. 

This  work,  being  so  very  successful  in  England,  induced  Mrs. 
Moodie  to  publish  ^^  Life  in  the  Clearings/*  "  Flora  Ltndwy/'  and 
several  other  books  of  a  fictitious  character. 

Mrs.  Moodie  has  had  seVen  children ;  one  died  an  infant  in  18i0, 
and  another  fine  boy  of  five  years  of  age  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Moira,  which  flows  through  Belleville ;  the  latter  was  a  great  blow 
to  boUi  parents,  as  they  were  devoted  to  their  children.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  the  two  eldest  daughters  have  been  for  some  year» 
married  and  settled  in  Toronto  :  the  three  younger  sons  are  all 
unmarried,  and  with  them  in  Belleville 


Mrs.  CATHERINE  P.  TRAILL. 

This  distinguished  Canadian  authoress,  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Strickland  family,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Moodie,  of  BelleviUe, 
C.  W.,  was  bom  about  the  year  1805,  and  was  the  first  of  the  six 
sisters  who  began  to  write,  and  display  the  high  genius  which 
has  since  been  exhibited  by  them,  as  authoresses.     At  sixteen 
vears  of  age,  she  wrote  a  series  of  juvenile  books,  which  were 
bought  by  Harris,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  appeared  without 
her  name.     So  remunerative  did  these  books  prove,  and  so  engag- 
ing was  the  employment,  that  she  wrote  for  many  years  for  Darton, 
and  other  juvenile  publishing  houses,  with  great  success.   In  1832, 
Miss  Strickland  married  Lieutenant  Traill,  of  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  a 
friend  and  brother  officer  of  her  sister's  (Mrs.  Moodie)  husband.  Soon  i 
after,  they  migrated  to  Canada,  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  j 
Rice  Lake.     Here  she  wrote  her  '^  Backwoods  of  Canadoy**  pub*  | 
lished  by  Charles  Kniglit,  of  London,  in  his  "  Library  of  Usr/td  I 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge"  a  work  which  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful.    It  is  a  charming  book  and  presents  a  truthful  picture  of ' 
the  subject  delineated,  as  well  as  of  the  hardships  of  an  earlj 
settler's  life.    Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this,  she  afterwards 
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brought  out  ^^  Thi  Ganctdtan  Ontsoes"  wbiob  was  also  very  popu- 
lar. Preyiouflly  to  this,  Mrs.  Traill  oontribated  largely  to  Cham^ 
berths  Journal,  Sharpe's  London  Magcusine,  and  other  periodioab. 
In  1854  appeared  her  ^'  Ramblings  in  the  Canadian  Forest,*'  and 
a  few  years  later,  her  ** Female  Ihniffrants'  Guide"  a  nseftil  work, 
which,  from  mis-management,  was  not  as  snccessfal  as  her  previous 
works.  It  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  a  new  form,  by  Stan- 
ford, of  London,  and  is  very  popular.  She  is  now  preparing  a  new 
work  on  the  "  Forest  trees  and  wild  flowers  of  Western  Canad/z/' 
which  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  some  of  her  friends,  who  have  seen 
the  MS.  Mrs.  Traill  is  now  a  widow.  She  has  a  large  &mily,  and 
lives  at  Lakefield,  township  of  North  Douro.  We  hear  that  some 
of  her  friends  are  exerting  themselves  to  secure  her  a  pension  for 
her  great  services  to  Canada.  We  are  confident  none  more  deserves 
one  than  this  lady,  who,  by  her  works,  has  done  more  towards 
inducing  people  of  condition  and  capital  to  settle  in  Canada,  than 
any  other  writer  on  this  country.  She  is  iully  entitled  to  an 
ample  recompense,  and,  indeed,  should  long  since  have  received 
the  fruits  of  her  industrious  life. 


MISS  MURRAY 

Is  a  true  Canadian  literary  celebrity,  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  our  female  writers. 

Wishing  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  her  career,  we 
wrote  to  a  reverend  gentleman,  who,  we  had  understood,  was  a 
friend  of  the  lady's ;  and  his  reply  appears  to  be  so  truthful,  and  to 
embody  the  information  sought  for  in  so  satisfactoiy  a  manner| 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  producing  the  original : — 

"  Miss  Murray,  to  whom  you  refer  in  your  letter  to  me,  is  a 
person  of  real  genius,  and  would  make  her  mark  (as  the  saying  is) 
in  the  world,  had  she  ambition  enough  to  make  her  very  careful  of 
fame.  But  she,  really,  is  too  great  to  care  for  notoriety,  or  to  wish 
to  be  admired  by  the  masses.  Her  fkther  was  a  British  officer, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  Canada,  during  the  war  of  1812. 
He  is  still  alive,  and  resides  with  his  family  on  Wolfe  Island, 
opposite  Kingston.'  A  work  of  Miss  Murray's  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  a  large  publishing  house  in  London,  England,  and 
will,  I  believe,  shortly  appear.  She  is  a  poetess  of  a  high  order,  if  I 
am  at  all  capable  of  judging,  a  good  ronil^^Qe  writer^  i^d  one  of 
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the  most  duorimiDaiiDg  of  oritics  and  essay  writers,  taking  bold, 
large,  original  views  on  almost  every  subjeot  of  homaa  thought, 
and  capable  of  shewing,  with  vivid  distinctness  and  clearness  of 
nnmixed  outlines,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  writer,  so  that  thej 
may  stand  out  in  their  individualities  in  bold  relief.  Her  own 
peculiarity,  however,  is  power,  and  she.  revels  especially  therefore 
m  the  concrete.  She  only  needs  an  introduction  to  the  literary  world 
to  take  her  place  amongst  the  great  heroines  of  mind,  and  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  her  enroUed  in  the  list  of  the  worthies,  who  have 
ornamented  and  elevated  life;  for  I  do  wish  to  see  every  soul  with 
the  genuine  ring  occupying  the  place  which  of  right  is  theirs ; 
the  true  and  the  good  and  the  noble  and  the  able  in  their  <7ae 
positions,  and  the  unreal  and  the  sham  in  their  place  too.  If  we 
are,  we  are ;  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  essay  the  impos- 
sible. We  must  fall  into  our  true  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  world 
sooner  or  later,  for  the  canker  of  time  will  finallyeat  out  whatever 
is  not  gold.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  she  is  amongst  the  genuine  gold 
productions  of  great  mother  nature,  and  will  yet  have  (if  only  she 
can  be  made  to  covet  it  highly)  the  stamp  of  current  sterling 
stamped  upon  her  by  the  judgment  of  mankind,  if  my  opinion  be 
worth  much." 


Mrs.  LEPROHON. 

Ws  feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  give  a  notice  of 
one  of  the  few  native  born  Canadian  ladies  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  advancement  of  our  native  literature. 

Mrs.  Leprohon,  better  known  to  the  public  and  most  of  our 
Canadian  readers  by  her  maiden  name  of  Miss  Rosanna  Elenor 
Mullins,  the  accomplished  and  talented  authoress,  was  born  at  Mon- 
treal, and  received  her  education  in  that  city. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  she  evinced  a  strong  inclination 
for  writing;  and  from  that  time  became  a  steady  contributor,  both 
of  prose  and  verse,  to  the  celebrated  Literary  Garland^  published 
by  John  Lovell,  of  Montreal.  Under  the  initials  of  <<  R.  £.  M.", 
she  became  speedily  known ;  and  her  pieces  were  invariably  admired 
and  received  the  encomiums  of  all.  Every  one  was  surprised  to  see 
in  one  so  young,  talents  of  so  high  an  order,  capable  of  producing 
compositiens  of  such  grace  and  beauty.  Among  the  many  tales 
contributed  by  her  to  the  Garland,  none  were  so  well  received 
or  so  popular  as  ^<  Ida  JSeres/ord/*  (since  Iranslfkted  imd  published 
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in  Frenoli),  *^ Florence  FUz  Hardmge*'  uid  ^* Iha  Bimimgdan/' 
tales  of  fiction  and  patboa  of  so  high  a  charaoter,  that  thej  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  same  clasSy 
by  the  best  English  or  Amerioan  contributors  to.  the  periodical  press. 
She  afterwards  became  enrolled  on  the  sti^  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
oan jonmals  and  magazines. 

In  1860,  Mrs.  Leprohon  became  connected  with  the  Famify 
Herald  by  the  same  publisher,  and  whilst  engaged  on  that  paper, 
wrote  her  celebrated  tale  of  the  ^^  Manor  Heme  of  De  VUlerai," 
wherein  she  made  it  her  object  to  describe  faithfully  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peasantry  or  hahitantSy  as  they  are  called,  of 
Lower  Canada.  It  was  also  written  to  illustrate  that  period  of  our 
history  embracing  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England.  In  all  that 
she  purposed,  the  authoress  was  eminently  successful,  and  so  popu- 
lar was  this  work,  that  it  was  translated  into  French,  and  published 
in  book  form.  This  work  has,  according  to  general  opinion,  been 
considered  as  the  very  best  written  on  Canada,  and  adds  another 
laurel  to  Mrs.  Leprohon's  well  earned  fame.  In  the  same  year  she 
translated  into  English  the  words  of  the  cantata  of  Mr.  Sempe, 
written  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sung 
before  his  royal  highness,  whilst  in  Montreal,  by  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Leprohon  is  also  a  veiy  superior  musical  arti$te  and  linguist, 
endowed  with  great  general  abilities  and  accomplishments.  She 
married,  in  1851,  Dr.  Leprohon,  a  French  Canadian  gentleman  of 
Montreal,  by  whom  she  has  a  young  and  interesting  faqpiily. 


Rev.  J.  A.  ALLEN. 

Mb.  Allen  is  a  Canadian  poet  and  writer,  residiuff  at  Eanggton, 
Canada  West.  In  1854  he  published  his  celebrated  poem,  <'  Day 
DreafM^**  which  was  received  with  great  approbation.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Oreek  Lexicon,  and  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  of 
education  as  his  works  fully  show.  He  is  perhaps,  even  more  a 
philosopher  than  a  poet,  of  a  deep  enquiring  mind  and  a  very  Cole- 
ridge in  conversation.  He  will  never  write  anything  as  good  as  his 
<<  talks/'  and  there  is  that  in  him,  which  might,  and  without 
doubt  will  enrich  our  dramatic  literature. 

''  Day  Dreamsy'  is  a  speculative  and  philosophical  poem,  and  as 
such  is  not  to  be  comprehended  in  a  hasty  and  careless  glance.    It 
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shows  a  hiffli  and  rich  intelleot,  without  whioh  imaginatioa  b  never 
worth  maoh ;  the  true  poetle  spirit  and  power  of  ezpreesioii  are  to 
be  found  there.  It  is  not  a  poem  of  mere  fanoy  or  sentiment ;  it 
appeals  to  the  highest  faenlties  of  our  nature,  and  by  them  it  must 
be  judged.  It  is  addressed  to  free  speoulative  minds  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  the  wonderful  and  beautLPul  in  nature;  and  that  sense 
perrades  every  line  of  the  poem.  An  intense  peroepti<m  of  the 
unity  of  life  and  power  in  all  ezistenoe,  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
^tindeur  and  might  of  the  boundless  infinite,  whioh  enoompasaes 
us,  and  into  whieh  the  pioneers  of  seienee  advance  fiuriher  every 
yesr,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  beautiful,  the 
good  and  the  true,  prevail  throughout.  The  poet  also  evidently 
holds  the  oonvtotion  that  we  live  not  under  oaprieious  and  arbitrary 
conditions,  but  under  general  and  invariable  laws  which  <^>erate  on 
us,  as  a  purt  of  Ood's  universe.  Those  who  admire  rich  fancy  and 
imagery  woven  round  the  grandest  thoughts  which  the  aoui  can 
conceive,  should  read  the  poem  and  judge  for  themselves.  That 
philosophical  poems  are  not  as  popular  as  those  which  are  com- 
posed to  exdte  emotion,  is  not  to  be  denied;  for  one,  who  reads 
**  Cfyssesj"  or  <<  I%6  Two  voices;"  there  are  a  thousand  who  read 
^  The  MiUer'e  Daughter ;"  but  to  those,  who  deny  to  poetry  an 
intellectual  dominion,  and  believe  that  it  has  no  affinity  with 
science,  we  might  only  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  age :  *<  Poetry  will  more  and  more  be  understood  as 
nothing  but  higher  knowledge,  and  the  only  genuine  romance  for 
grown  persons,  reality.''  The  author  recognises  a  progressive 
revelation  of  that  God,  who  is  the  ''  central  mind'^  of  the  universe 
from  age  to  age,  has  a  profound  conviction  of  the  work  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  and  a  deep  faith  of  the  lofty  destinies  of  the  human 
soul.  And  now,  when  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Oomte,  which 
ignores  the  spiritual  element  altogether,  is  rapidly  spreading,  a 
poem  which  snows  us  that  ''  the  noblest  ministry  of  nature  is  to 
stand  as  the  apparition  of  Qod,''  ought  to  be  properly  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  faith  in  the  Divine  in  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Mr.  Allen  married  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Longueuil,  but 
we  are  not  aware  whether  he  has  any  family  by  this  distinguished 
lady. 
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ABBE  J.  B.  A.  FERLAND. 

M.  Fsbland's  reputation  rests  upon  his  literary  prodnctioiuii 
although  he  is  at  the  aame  time  a  distingaished  ornament  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ohoroh  in  Canada.  Although  his  prodnctione 
have  not  been  verjr  numerous,  they  are  held  in  great  estunation,  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  2iey  were  writteui 
chiefly  amid  the  performance  of  his  arduous  professional  services. 
The  abb4  is  a  profound  scholar^  and  has  labored  strenuously  in 
bis  favorite  studies.  He  is  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats  in  his  several  publications^  more  espe- 
cially with  everything  connected  with  the  nistory  of  Canaiia.  He 
is  descended  from  the  family  of  Freland,  formerly  of  Poiton,  in 
Yend^y  France,  in  the  17th  century;  a  member  of  which 
emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  on  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
near  Quebec.  Here  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  style ; 
and  the  &ther  of  the  historian  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  M. 
Lebrun  De  Duplessis,  one  of  the  four  advocates  who  remained  in 
Quebec  after  the  conquest.  M.  Ferland  was  bom  at  Montreal  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1805. 

In  1813,  his  modier  went  to  reside  at  Kingston  with  her  son, 
and  there  he  pursued  his  early  studies.  In  1816,  he  entered  the 
college  of  Nicolet,  where  he  remained  until  1823,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders;  served  for  one  year  as  under  secretary  to 
Monseigneur  Flessis,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  arts, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  at  Nicolet.  In  1828,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  nriesthood ;  was  vicar,  and  served  at  Bivi^re  du  Loup,  and 
St.  Boch,  Quebec ;  and  acted  as  first  chaplain  of  the  marine  hospital, 
during  the  cholera  of  1834.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  St. 
Isidore ;  and,  in  the  first  of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  curate  of 
St.  Foy,  as  also  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^,  in  1837. 

In  1841,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  students  at  Nicolet, 
and  became  superior  of  that  institution  in  1847.  A  year  later,  he 
was  called  upon  to  reside  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  Quebec. 

In  1856,  ne  proceeded  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
materials  for  an  early  history  of  Canada.  In  this  expedition,  he 
was  eminently  successful;  and,  on  his  return,  published ''  Ohtervar 
lions  on  an  Hutory  of  Comada  ly  TAJbhi  Brasieur;"  and  subse- 
ouently,  ^^  Notes  on  the  Registers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec;"  *'  A 
Voyage  to  Labrador  ;*'  lately  the  first  volume  of  "  Courses  of 
History  of  Canada^  fnm  1534  to  1633;"  and  ".4  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  the  coast  of  Oaspiy"  with  other  narratives.  M.  Ferland 
is  a  gentleman  of  much  goodness  of  heart  and  amiability  of  man- 
ners, and  is  much  esteemed  in  Lower  Canada. 
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E.  VAN  CORTLANDT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

This  gentleman  is  well  known  in  scientific  and  other  circles  aa 
a  mineralogist,  geologist,  botanist  and  physician  of  considerable  re- 
pute in  the  proyince,  and  as  one  who  has  done  mnch  to  adyaDce 
the  interests  of  the  Ottawa  conntry,  in  the  capital  of  which  he  haa 
resided  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Van  Cortlandt  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1805 ; 
he  is  the  son  of  a  retired  military  officer  and  a  devoted  loyalist, 
who  was  connected  with  some  noble  English  families  ;  his  sister 
married  Sir  E.  Bnller,  and  her  grandson  is  the  present  Lord 
Elphinstone.  Dr.  Van  Cortlandt  receiyed  his  education  at  the 
celebrated  school  of  the  late  Rey.  D.  Wilkie,  LL.D.,  Quebec,  and, 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  left  to  study  medicine  under  the  late 
Dr.  Hacket,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  proceeded  to  England, 
in  1825.  In  1827,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London,  haying  receiyed,  on  the  occasion, 
some  yery  flattering  encomiums  from  the  celebrated  Abernethy  and 
Sir  A.  Carlisle,  for  the  creditable  manner  in  which  he  passed 
through  the  yigorous  ordeal.  In  1829,  Dr.  Van  Cortlandt  was  chosen 
librarian  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgic  Society  of  Londoo, 
haying  ten  or  twely  e  English  competitors,  in  preference  to  all  of  whom 
he  was  chosen,  probably  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  the  remark- 
ably flattering  notice  of  his  examination  at  the  Apothecaries  Hall ; 
here  he  had  been  desired  to  retire,  after  being  examined  only  thir- 
teen minutes,  with  these  emphatic  words  :  "  You  may  go,  sir,  for 
if  you  continue  any  longer  here  you  will  puEzle  us."  Three  years 
afterwards  he  came  to  Canada,  and  settled  at  Ottawa  city  (then 
Bvtown),  according  to  the  adyice  of  Dr.  Skey,  a  commnnity  in 
which  he  stil  lliyes,  and  which  greatly  benefits  by  his  presence.  He 
has  been  appointed  physician  and  afterwards  consulting  physician 
to  "the  Ottawa  General  Hospital,  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
Protestant  Hospital,  coroner  to  the  city,  physician  to  the  jail,  and 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Eyery  one  must  admit  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  ardent  promoters  of  the  prosperity  of  Ottawa;  and  that  district 
is  not  a  little  indebted  to  him  for  the  numerous  measures  which 
he  has  originated  and  carried  out  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
interests.  He  is  the  chief  promoter  of  exhibitions  of  Ottawa  pro- 
ductions ;  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  stone 
with  which  the  parliamentary  buildings  are  being  erected,  to 
this  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  circumstance 
which  tended  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  give  to  Ottawa 
fayorable  publicity.    He  has^  at  great  expense,  had  constructed  itt 
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best  priyate  arobaaological  and  geological  museum  in  Canada,  an 
object  of  great  attraction  to  all  who  yisit  Ottawa;  and  he  even,  we 
belieye/  intends  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  on  a  still  grander  scale. 
Dr.  Van  Cortlandt  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Ottawa  produo- 
tions  which  has  receiyed  great  attention,  and  been  yery  fayorably 
noticed  ;  and  also  of  another  pamphlet,  published  bj  order  of  the 
City  Council  of  Ottawa,  on  the  building  stones  of  the  Ottawa, 
a  publication  which  has  done  much  towards  drawing  public  atten- 
tion towards  the  resources  of  that  rich  and  beautiful  country. 


F.  C.  CAPREOL,  Esq. 

This  name  of  this  gentleman,  connected,  as  it  is  with  the  organi- 
zation and  carrying  out  of  the  first  railroad  constructed  in  Upper 
Canada,  certainly  dcseryes  a  place  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Capreol  is  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Capreol,  Esquire,  of 
Bishop  Stofford,  Hertfordshire,  England.  His  pedigree,  on  the 
father's  side,  is  deriyed  from  the  ancient  and  ennobled  foreign  fami- 
ly of  the  de  Capreols ;  and  on  his  mother's  side  equally  illustrious, 
for  she  was  niece  to  the  late  Sir  Eichard  Chase,  and  a  relatiye  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  Capreol  first  came  to  Canada  in  1828, 
to  assist  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  old  north-west  fur  company, 
and  haying  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  business,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1830.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  again  came  to  Canada, 
and  shortly  after  his  arriyal  at  New  York,  married  a  Miss  Skvring, 
a  lady  who  had  been  a  fellow  passenger  with  him  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  proceeded  to  Toronto,  and  determined  to  settle  there,  haying 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lands  on  the  Credit.  The  result  of 
this  purchase  was  a  long  and  tedious  law-suit,  in  which  he  was, 
boweyer,  successful.  For  some  time  he  followed  mercantile  pur- 
sjaits,  but  these  he  gaye  up  on  his  becoming  connected  with  the  North- 
em  Railway.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  to  Mr.  Capreol  the  North- 
ern Railway  owes  its  existence,  it  was  he  who  projected  it,  and 
promoted  the  design,  almost  nearly  unaided,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense forwarded  the  preliminary  arrrangements.  No  one  can  fully 
estimate  the  benefit  which  this  gentleman  conferred  on  Toronto, 
and  the  country  north  of  it.  Not  only  was  the  city  in  daily  require- 
ment of  this  line,  but  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  its  well-being 
and  that  of  the  yicinity.  When  all  other  men  and  means  had 
failed  to  obtain  a  charter,  Mr.  Capreol  stepped  forward  and  success- 
fully oyercome  all  difficulties,  got  an  act  passed  in  the  legislature 
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and  wben  the  same  act  was  reserved  for  the  royal  assent  at  home, 
he  proceeded  to  England,  and  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks, 
returned  to  Canada,  having  suocessfallj  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  vovage  to  England.  The  recompense  which  he  received  is  too 
iresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  to  be  recapitulated  here ;  let  it 
suffice  to  remark  that,  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
manager  of  the  railwav,  and  been  recognized  by  the  directors  as 
the  originator  of  the  scheme  and  the  <' father  of  the  undertaking/' 
these  directors,  to  their  shame  and  dishonor  be  it  said,  dismissed 
him  from  his  office  the  day  previous  to  the  first  sod  having  been 
turned,  after  he  had  served  their  purpose  and  benefitted  them  to 
the  utmost  extent.  Such  was  their  gratitude,  and  like  thai 
awarded  to  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Dundonald,  it  was  as  infamous 
as  it  had  been  unmerited.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  reinstate 
him ;  the  citisens  of  Toronto  petitioned  the  directors,  as  also  did 
the  board  of  trade  of  that  city,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Capreol 
had  incurred  the  malice  of  one  of  these  directors,  and  to  this  low 
and  petty  annoyance  alone  could  his  dismissal  be  ascribed.  But 
possessing  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people,  Mr.  Capreol 
little  cared  for  the  attempts  made  on  his  good  name.  Beyond 
receiving  the  bonds  of  the  company  for  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
awarded  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  getting  the  concern 
afloat,  and  which  had  actually  amounted  to  more  than  was  awarded 
by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  he  never  obtained 
a  dollar  from  the  company.  He  subsequentiy  proceeded  to  Europe 
and  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  whilst  in  London,  had  the  gra- 
tification of  accepting  a  present  of  a  handsome  service  of  plate,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  pieces,  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
sens of  Toronto,  as  a  mark  of  their  confidence,  esteem  aud  gratitude 
for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  their  city.  He  returned 
a  short  time  since,  and  is  now  residing  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Capreol's  name  is  also  associated  with  a  noble  piece  of  gal- 
lantry, which  reflects  not  a  little  credit  on  his  public  spirit.  The 
circumstances  may  with  propriety  be  ^ven  on  this  occasion : — In 
the  month  of  July,  1843,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kinnear, 
residing  at  Richmond  Hill,  near  Toronto,  a  much  esteemed  citizen, 
together  with  his  housekeeper,,  was  brutally  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered during  the  night,  by  two  of  the  servants,  who,  after  the 
horrid  deed,  escaped  to  the  United  States.  The  city  authorities 
did  not  take  any  decided  action  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Capreol, 
hearing  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  murderers,  chartered,  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  a  steamboat,  and  accompanied 
by  the  high  bailiff,  proceeded  to  Lewiston,  where  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  ftigitives,  and  brought  them  to  Toronto.  They  were 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Capreol  was  suffered  to  pay  the  whole 
expenses. 
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During  last  sefision,  lie  was  before  the  legislature  again,  and  sno- 
oeeded  in  getting  a  bUl  passed  to  enable  £im  to  sell  bis  lands  by 
lottery,  ana  to  ereot  a  large  cotton  manufactory  in  the  midst  of  the 
lots.  The  bill  was  reserved  for  the  Queen's  assent,  which  was  re- 
ceived a  short  time  since.  Let  us  hope  he  wiU,  on  this  occasion, 
be  more  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 


ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  Esq. 

Ma.  MuBBAT,  the  able  assistant  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  the 
Canadian  geological  survey,  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Anthony 
Murray,  Esquire,  of  DoUerie  and  Greiff,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
Scotland.  He  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1811.  The  familv 
estate,  of  which  his  elder  brother  is  the  present  possessor,  though 
not  large,  and  never  entailed,  has  descended  uninterruptedly  firom . 
father  to  son,  since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  his  ftther's  iside  his  family  came  direct  from  the  old  house  of 
Tallibardine ;  on  his  mother's,  from  the  old  princes  of  Orkney,  and 
the  St.  Clairs  of  Roslyn,  on  the  one  hand;  while  on  the  other,  they 
inherit  the  blood  of  the  Grahams  of  Fintry  (his  mother's  mother 
being  a  Graham  of  Fintry) ;  one  cadet  of  which  family  was  the 
great  and  gallant  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee. 

Mr.  Murray's  career  has  been  strange  and  eventM.  His  early 
youth  was  spent  in  the  royal  navy;  and  he  was  educated  for  that 
service  at  the  Royal  Naval  college,  Portsmouth.  From  the  early 
part  of  1825,  to  the  year  1829,  he  served  chiefly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  present  at  the  action  of  Navarino  (20th  October, 
1827)  as  an  unpassed  midshipman,  on  board  her  Majesty's  sloop, 
FhHomelj  commanded  by  Lord  Ingestre,  now  the  Earl  of  Shrews* 
bury  and  Talbot.  In  1829,  while  in  England,  he  passed  his 
examination  for  navigation,  at  the  college ;  and,  at  Malta,  in  ISSO, 
he  passed  for  seamanship,  qualifying  for  promotion,  whioh  he 
never  got.  After  this  time,  he  served  partly  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  partly  on  the  home  station,  and  finally,  again  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, until  1885,  when  still  perceiving  no  hopes  of /promotion,  he 
left  the  service  altogether,  and  went  to  England,  l^wo  years  ailer 
while  at  home,  in  Scotland,  he  married  Fanny  Cooper  Judkins, 
sister  of  a  well  known  commander  on  one  of  the  Cunard  royal 
mail  steamships;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where  he  had  previously  bought  land,  intending  permanently  to 
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setde  in  ike  oaantrjr-  ^ib  he  probably  might  have  done,  had  not 
a  series  of  6mily  misfbrtanes  oompelled  him  to  return  to  England 
in  1841.  He  had  scarcely  been  established  in  Canada,  before  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  during  the  continuance  of  which  he  senred  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  various  canities ;  at  one  time  attaching  himself  to 
the  nayal  brigade,  at  Gmppawa,  under  Commander  (now  Captain) 
Drew,  R.N. 

While  in  London,  in  1842,  Mr.  Murray  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  (now  Sir  W.  £.)  Logan,  who  kindly  gaye  him  an  introduction 
to  Sir  Heniy  de  la  Beche,  at  that  time  director  of  the  British 
geological  survey,  the  result  of  which  introduction  has  shaped  his 
career  through  life  ever  since.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  worked  as  an  amateur  with  one  or  two  of  the 
geological  parties  under  that  gentleman's  direction,  and  was  pretty 
oonstanUy  engaged  with  the  staff,  at  the  museum  of  practical 
geology.  In  the  winter  of  1842-3,  when  the  survey  of  thb 
province  was  finally  determined  on  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, and  Sir  William  Logan  was  appointed  director  of  it,  that 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  apply  for  Mr.  Murray's  appointment  as  h» 
assistant,  on  the  grounds  of  certain  recommendations  given  to  him 
by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche ;  and  this  application  being  granted,  Mr. 
Murray  was  dxAj  appointed,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  ever 
since,  with  credit  and  ability. 

In  connection  with  the  geological  examination  of  the  country,  it 
was  found  necessary  in  many  parts  to  make  extensive  topogn^ical 
surveys,  and  to  this  subject  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Murray's  time 
and  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  Qasp^ 
'  peninsula,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  unexjdored 
parts  between  lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa  river,  including  lake 
Nipissing,  and  the  country  around  it.  Latterly  he  has  been  tfying 
to  work  out  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  of  a  newly  discovered 
system  of  rocks,  now  known  as  the  Huronian  series ;  and,  we  believe, 
he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  unconformable  relations  with 
the  formations  of  the  lower  Silurian  age. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Murray's  career  would  present  an  ample  field 
to  a  novelist,  owing  to  the  many  adventures  in  which  he  has  figured, 
and  his  many  escapes  from  drowning.  Twice  when  he  was  in  the 
navy,  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  two  persons  who  had  fiillen  over- 
board, one  of  whom  he  did  save.  Afterwards  he  escaped  as  nearly 
as  possible,  being  carried  over  Niagara  Falls;  he  was  also  on 
board  the  Vl^de  steamship  when  wrecked  in  the  gulf;  and  lastly, 
he  had  an  escikpe  off  the  island  of  CampmcDt  d'Ours,  lake  Huron, 
so  ktely  as  Aug>wt,  1861.* 

•Then  U  tomethiiig  Nn^Mitie  tottching  hia  lut  eMspv.  Mr.  Mvmy,  wltk  tkm 
•tiien,WMoatiiiukop«il»oftt,whiofawuapMtinahMT7aqiiaU|  ud.  bexBf 
»  good  disUnce  from  shore,  »xk1  unable  to  plaoe  the  boat  again  on  her  bottois, 
aU  M  board  woald,  ao  doubt*  b«Tt  bMo  earried  awtj  by  &•  eum&t  aad  loit» 
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Mb.  ALEXANDEB  McLACHLAN. 

Aljexanbxb  MoLaohlan  ia  another  of  onrfew  Cumdian  poets  of 
any  note  or  repnte.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch  mechanic,  and  was  bom 
in  the  villageof  Johnston,  Renfrewshire,  in  the^ear  1820.  Though 
he  enjoyed  bat  few  of  the  advantages  of  education,  then  common  to 
Scotland,  he  was,  from  his  boyhood,  a  voracious  reader,  and  those 
who  hare  listened  to  the  leetares  delivered  by  him  in  different 
parts  of  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  are  convinced  of  his  profound  and 
aoouxate  acquaintance  with  the  principal  British  authors.  In  his 
youth,  he  was  a  tailor  and  a  chartist  l^er;  but,  like  many  others, 
afler  visiting  the  neighboring  republic,  he  became  completely  cured 
of  his  youti^ul  folly.  He  first  came  to  Canada  in  1840,  and  q[>ent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  since  his  arrival  in  Canada,  in  the 
^'bush,"  or  Dackwoods,  until  Uie  muse  brought  him  before  the 
public  as  a  succeesfbl  author  and  writer  of  poetrv,  and  as  a  lecturer. 
He  has  published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  and  delivered  lectoves 
on  poetiy  and  kindred  subjects  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Canada,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York.  From  a  sketch  of  him 
contained  in  a  Quelph  paper,  published  some*time  ago,  we  make  an 
extract,  highly  eulogisdo  of  his  merits  and  talents : — 

^^Mr.  Mel^ichlan's  powers  have  been  comparatively  slow  in 
developing  themselves.  His  is  indeed  still  a  young  mind.  We 
confess  that  we  like  minds  of  this  rather  than  those  of  a  meteoric 
character;  for,  not  unfrequently,  the  sudden  splendor  of  Uie  latter, 
like  that  of  the  meteor,  is  transient,  and  too  often  passes  away 
without  leaving  any  Listing  impress.  When  nature  designs  to 
accomplish  anything  great  and  permanent,  she  generally  works 
silently  and  gradually ;  there  is  nothing  startling  and  spasmodic  in 
her  efforts.  How  quietly  she  drops  the  little  acorn  into  the  lap  of 
mother  earth,  and  how  slowly  she  rears  the  giant  oak,  which  stands 
proudly  rooted  for  centuries.  Considerations  of  this  nature 
leads  us  to  believe,  that,  as  yet,  we  have  had  but  a  partial  mani- 
festation of  our  poet's  powers.  Fine  and  rare  as  are  many  of  his 
thoughts,  we  pr^ict  that  they  are  only  first  fruits  of  a  richer 
hsjTf  est.  Still,  we  are  fearless  in  asserting,  that  there  are  contained 
in  the  present  volume'*'  some  pieces  of  a  character  to  place  its  author 
in  no  mean  rank  among  the  acknowledged  poets  of  the  nineteenth 

hftd  their  position  not  been  peroeiTod  by  a  young  girl  on  shoie,  Margaret  Walker, 
the  daughter  of  the  only  settler  there,  who,  like  another  Oraoe  Darling,  reso- 
lutely and  bravely  entered  a  boat,  pulled  to  their  resene,  and  saved  their  lires. 
This  beroio  girl  surely  deserres  a  medal  from  the  Humaao  Society. 
•**  TU  JBmigramt  tmd  atk*r.  Fosm/'— Toronto :  RoQo  A  Adam,  ISSl. 
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century ;  appreoifttion  may  oome  slowly,  but  sooner  or  later,  oome 
it  mnst  and  will ;  for  where  genius  has  implanted  his  seal,  we  haye 
proof  that  ^e  gods  hare  issued  a  message  that  needs  mnst  find 
access  to  the  heart.  And  when  we  prophesy,  that  there  are  among 
these  poems  some  which  will  attain  an  immortality  that  but  few  ^ 
the  author's  warmest  friends  and  most  ardent  admirers  little  dream, 
we  undoubtedly  rely  upon  the  future  for  a  verifioadon  of  our 
prediction/' 

As  to  his  ability  as  a  lecturer,  the  foUowingnotice  from  the  pen 
ef  Professor  George,  of  Queen's  college,  Kingston,  speaks  for 
itBelf^-. 

''  Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  lecture  of 
Mr.  MclAchlan,  on  Wednesday  erening,  in  the  city  hall,  will  not 
soon  foi^t  the  high  intellectual  enjoyment  they  experienced. 
The  subject  chosen  (t.  e.  ''great  men,'')  by  the  lecturer,  ia  indeed 
a  high  one,  and  if  handled  by  an  ordinary  man,  would  not  only 
proye  a  failure,  but  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  miserable  eariea- 
ture.  But  Mr.  McLachlan  ia  not  an  ordinary  man— hence  his 
audience  saw  no  arrogancy  in  the  choice  of  his  high  subject,  just 
because  there  was  no  failure  in  the  execution.  It  was,  indeed,  tzeated 
tiiroughout  with  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  taste  of  a  master  mind. 
No  outline  of  the  lecture  could  do  any  justice  to  it,  as  it  plainly 
belongs  to  that  class  of  intellectual  performances,  which  mnstbe 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  if  the  mind  would  realise  the  force  of  the 
reasoning,  and  appreciate  fully  the  beauties  of  the  most  appropriate 
illustrations.  The  strain  of  the  lecturer's  thinking  is  marked  as 
might  be  inferred  from  his  high  poetic  genius  by  much  originality. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  are  exceeding  grand,  while  the  general  strain 
was  admirable,  just;  and  ^e  practical  reflections  simple,  pointed, 
and  wholesome.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  lecturer  haye  a 
natural  majesty,  beauti^fly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his 
theme.  It  is  hardly  too  much  praise  to  say,  that  had  the  great 
men  of  whom  he  spoke  been  present,  they  would  hare  listened  with 
no  little  satisfaction  to  the  profound  principles  so  clearly  stated, 
and  so  ably  illustrated." 

Mr.  McLachlan's  chief  aim  in  becoming  an  author  and  lecturer,  is 
to  be  an  exponent  of  the  minds  of  the  working  men  of  Canada ;  in 
fact,  to  be  to  Canada,  if  possible,  what  Bums  was  to  ScoUand.  His 
desire  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  fie 
has  shewn  the  mental  workings  of  the  working  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  all  the  rich,  who  obtain  their  liying  by  means  of  head 
wo»  instead  of  hand  work,  or  without  work  of  any  kind,  to  see 
that  the  real  distinction  between  the  two  classes  consists  less  in 
intrinsic  worth,  than  in  fortuitous  antecedents.  He  has  endeayored 
to  expose  the  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  some  of  the  powers  of 
mind  of  the  working  men,  so  that  the  rich  may  be  induoed  to  treat 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures  more  honoiably  and  charitdbly ; 
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in  shorty  that  they  may  see  that  the  working  man  ia  a  man,  not 
differine  but  in  fortune  from  themeeWes.  Hie  ambition  is  to 
stand  shonlder  to  shoolder  with  Bums  and  Miller,  as  a  pioneer  in 
establiflhing  the  literatore  of  the  working  ohsaes. 


Mb.  J.  McCABBOLL. 

James  MoGiLSROLL,  the  talented  subject  of  this  qotiee,  was 
bom  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  town  of  Lanesbora,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  August,  1815.  His  father's 
side  of  the  house  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the 
Gardens  of  Templemore,  who  erinoed  much  interest  in  McGarroirs 
&mily ;  for,  on  his  father  running  away  to  enlist,  Sir  John  Garden 
followed  him  with  a  view  to  providing  for  him  more  suitably,  but, 
ere  he  had  effected  his  eenerous  purpose,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
was  on  the  braye  old  knight,  he  died. 

Young  McGarroll  went  early  to  school,  studied  earnestly  and 
with  success.  He  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  classics;  and 
then  his  schoolboy  life  was  oyer.  His  fimiily  came  to  Ganada  in 
1831;  and  in  the  wild  forests  of  Upper  Ganada  took  up  their 
abode.  Here  he  encountered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  settler  of 
that  period.  His  taste  for  letters,  however,  soon  prompted  him  to 
seek  a  more  genial  atmosphere.  He  began  to  contribute  scraps 
both  of  prose  and  verse  to  some  of  the  provincial  jonrnab;  and 
the  manner,  in  which  they  were  received,  was  so  gratifying,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  determined  his  after  literary  career. 

In  1845,  his  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  press ;  and  he 
has  continued  ever  since  to  be  connected  with  it,  advancing  steadily 
more  and  more  in  public  &vor,  daily  becoming  more  popular.  He 
has  been  the  unsuccessAil  proprietor  of  two  journals,  the  editor  of 
several,  the  literary  critic  of  more  than  one  daily,  and  the  contri- 
butor to  many.  All  that  he  ever  wrote,  has  been  received  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 
His  story,  '<  The  New  Ouaffer/'  published  in  the  Anglo-American 
Magazine  of  Toronto, "  The  Adventures  of  a  Niaht/'  and  "  The 
New  Life  Boatj'  are  too  well  known  and  have  been  two  highly 
eulogized  for  us  to  endeavor  to  say  more  about  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Garroll is  best  known  as  a  poet.  '^  Madeline"  is  spoken  of  highly, 
and  when  we  add  that  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
his  late  visit  paid  our  poet  a  very  high  compliment  on  the  composi* 
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tion  of  hki  ode  to  the  Prineei  we  think  we  baye  Haid  tfnAcitfii  t0 
justify  ike  opinion  that  he  nnks  high  among  our  eons  of  wmg. 
In  oonneoiion  with  this  subject,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  geii«* 
ally  understood  that  we  are  shortlY  to  have  a  volume  of  poms  firoa 
his  gifted  pen }  and  we  sinoerefy  tmst  that  the  pablicatton  miy 
prove  as  snooessfol,  as  those  that  have  preceded  from  the  same 
source. 

In  connection  with  music,  Mr.  McGarroll  fi^es  as  one  of  the 
very  besi  flutists  on  the  continent.  This  will  be  more  readily 
understood,  when  we  state  that  he  can  simultaneously  bring  out 
two  distinct  notes  with  one  fingering,  forming  a  perfect  major 
third.  In  addition  to  this  feat  he  can  play  the  most  ornate  melodies 
with  one  hand.  His  second  eldest  daughter,  Miss  McCarroU,  is 
also  well  known  as  a  splendid  pianist 

Mr.  McGarroll  resiaes  at  Toronto,  and  oecopies  the  post  of  out- 
door surveyor  to  the  port  of  Toronto.  He  is  very  popular  widi 
the  people  of  the  city,  and  has  lived  with  them  in  constaiit  and 
close  intercourse  for  many  yearn. 


THOMAS  DEVINE,  Eso^  P.R.G.S. 

Thib  gentleman  is  the  head  of  the  Upper  Canada  surFeyon' 
branch  of  l^e  crown  lands  department,  and  may  be  considered 
at  the  summit  of  his  profession.  His  sterling  worth,  his  ezoellent 
abilities,  and  his  services  in  developing  the  reaouroes  of  Canada, 
are  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Devine  is  a  native  of  the  coiuty  of  Westmeath,  Ireland ; 
he  received  his  education  at  Fox*b  celebrated  Engineers'  Academy, 
where  he  early  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  profeasion 
in  which  he  at  present  shines.  He  subsequently  studied  under 
the  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  passed  very  creditable  ex- 
aminations, both  while  he  was  at  the  academy  and  among  the 
engineers.  His  first  employment  was  in  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Ireland,  in  which  he  continued  until  its  completion.  After  this 
he  migrated  to  Canada,  to  a  larger  and  more  important  field  for 
his  labors; — and,  in  1846,  was  appointed  to  Uie  crown  lands 
department,  in  which  he  has  continued  ever  since,  rising  by  his 
talents  and  industry  from  a  subordinate  occupation,  to  the  importaDt 
post  which  he  now  holds  as  head  of  the  Upper  Canada  surveyors,  in 
which  he  succeeded  Mr.  Andrew  Bussell,  now  assiatani-oommis- 
aioner  of  crown  lands. 
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As  a  topographer^  Canada  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Devine  for 
tiie  Toiy  many  beaatifiily  elaborate  and  nsefnl  maps,  wkich  from 
time  to  time  he  has  bronght  out  from  the  department,  immediately 
under  his  supervision.  We  may  mention  more  especially  those 
that  were  issued  during  the  time  Mr.  Canchon  and  Mr.  Yan- 
konghret  were  commissioners  of  crown  lands.  These  plans  were 
eulogized  not  only  in  the  province,  but  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Mr.  Devine  has  done  much  to  improve  the  branch  under  his 
control ;  the  field-book,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  which  is 
exclusively  used  in  the  Canadian  and  other  surveys,  is  one  of  the 
best  ex  jmt ;  and  it  has  been  highly  commended  by  many  influential 
persons  capable  of  judging. 

As  a  recognition  of  his  talents  and  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
geography  of  Cacada,  he  wss  recently  elected  to  the  high  and 
distinguished  honor  of  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society 
of  London.  He  has  also  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
ihe  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  American  Qeo- 
graphical  and  Statistical  Society,  honors  which  few  Canadians  have 
been  fortunate  to  attain.  These  are  in  the  present  case  well 
merited,  and  have  been  most  judiciously  bestowed. 


F.  M.  U.  M.  BIBAUD,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 

The  name  of  this  French  Canadian  gentleman,  associated  with 
the  native  literature  of  the  province,  deserves  as  high  a  place  in 
this  work,  as  that  of  the  generality  of  his  confrh'es, 

Mr.  Bibaud  is  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Canadian  writer  of  that 
name,  and  was  born  in  Montreal,  in  November,  1824.  He  studied 
law  and  successfully  passed  the  bar,  and  is  now  law  professor  in 
the  Jesuit's  college,  Montreal  He  is  the  author  of  different 
works  relating  to  Canada,  all  of  more  or  less  merit,  and  among 
them  may  be  enumerated  ''  Discours  hutortque  sur  les  rcLces  saur- 
vages  de  PAmirique  Septentrionale,  sirie  cP articles  dans  les  M6Um^ 
ges  RehgieitXy*  1846^  <'  Les  Sagamos  lUustres  de  FAmMque  Septen- 
ttionale, pricidi  d^un  Index  de  Fhistoire  fabtdeuse  dece  continent" 
1848  ]  '*  Analyse  critique  duprofet,  sirie  d! articles  dans  la  Minerve" 
18&0 ; ''  Lecture  de  M.  Parent  tur  le  Jhrogr^  et  Revue  critique  de 
eeiierif'  1852;  ^^ParaUHe  entre  NapoU&n  et  Wellington,  d  Vocca- 
noit  iA  lok  moTt  de  ce  demier^  sMe  cFarticlcs  dans  k  Moniteur 
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Canadian"  1852;  ^Anafyse  criitque  du  mofiiie^  Urie  dParHda 
dans  U  MonUeur  Catuidieny  avec  la  riponse  de  Vautewr  et  la  r^pU' 
qite  du  critique"  1852 ;  <'  Le9  lots  de  radminuiraiwn  fram/^aiMa 
preventives  des  incendiesj  hcture  par  B%b<mdy  jeune,  d  FinstitiU 
Ndtionaif  enprisence  des  memhres  de  la  mvnicipcdili  de  Montrial, 
d  Foccasion  du  dernier  incendiey  imprvnU  dans  la  Minerve"  1852 ; 
'<  Catichimne  de  rhistoire  du  Canada  d  Vusage  des  4eoies/'  1853; 
'<  Essai  de  Logique  judidarey  ouvrage  que  doitservird^appriciationj 
et  sur  quelques  points,  d'anttrrhitique  de  la  logique  judidaire^  pMOe 
d  Paris  en  1841  par  M,  Horteniius  de  St  Albinyjuge  au  trOntnal 
de  la  Seine,  membre  de  la  chambre  des  d^mUU,  ChevaUer  de  la 
Ugian  ^Honneur,  et  de  FEtoUe  Folaire,"  1863 ;  •*  Pr6cis  de  rhis- 
toire de  r Europe  durant  la  revolution  fran^ise,"  2  yoIs.,  8to., 
1857 ',  '^  Dictionnaire  historique  deS  hommes  Hhutres  du  Gtxnada  et 
de  fAmirique,  1857 ;  "  Tableau  Historique  des  Progrks  Math-ids 
et  InteHectuels  du  Canada,  1858 ;  '^  PcuiMeon  Canadian,*'  Montresl, 
1858.  He  has  also  contributed  some  able artioles  to  several  periodical 
publications;  and  will  doubtless,  witb  a  proper  cultiyation  of  his 
talents,  rise  to  some  eminence  as  a  Canadian  author.  His  industry 
has  been  so  great,  that  he  heartily  deserves  it. 


M.  EMILE  DE.FENOUILLET. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  at  Quebec,  on  the  30th  June,  1859 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  writers  in  this  oonntrj. 
M.  de  Fenouillet  was  bom  in  France  at  Hv^res,  in  the  department 
of  Var  ;  he  went  through  a  course  of  legal  studies  at  Aix ;  after  a 
short  sojourn  at  Montpellier  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  while  in  that 
city  was  connected  with  the  Epoqfte  ;  he  subsequently  accepted  a 
professorship  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  while  there  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  on  Germany,  published  in  L'  Univers.  In  18M, 
he  left  his  native  France  for  America,  and  arrived  in  Quebec 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  two  years  following  his  urrival 
in  this  country  were  passed  in  fulfilling  the  arduous  duties  of 
editor-in-chief  to  the  Journal  de  Quibec.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  literature  to  the  Laval  nor- 
mal school.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  pupils  were  the  proofs  of 
his  seal,  of  his  talent  and  of  his  energy  }  even  when  enfeebled  by 
disease,  he  resolutely  continued  his  lectures,  though  requested  by 
the  principal  and  the  superintendent  to  recruit  his  wearied  frame, 
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and  tboQgli  an  assistant  had  been  named  by  the  ^ernment  to  re- 
lieyo  him  from  his  arduous  task.  His  articles  in  the  Journal  de 
VInUrucHon  Publtque,  are  well  known  and  fuUy  appreciated ;  he 
was  one  of  the  deyerest  of  its  contributors. 


M.  A.  G.  LAJOIE. 

A.  GsBiN  Lajoie  was  bom  at  Yamachiohe,  in  the  district  of 
Three  Bivers,  in  August,  1824,  and  was  educated  at  Nicolet.  After 
completing  a  regular  classical  course  of  studies,  he  went  to  Montreal 
to  study  law,  and  was,  in  1848,  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  his 
clerkship  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
slitut  Canadien,  a  Hterary  institution  ^rst  established  in  Montreal, 
in  1844,  and  which  has  since  spread  throughout  Lower  Canada. 
He  was  several  times  elected  president  of  this  association,  and  was 
for  some  years  editor  of  La  Minervey  the  oldest  French  newspaper 
published  in  Montreal,  and  wrote  also,  we  believe,  for  some  other 
periodicab.  In  1852,  M.  Lajoie  became  connected  with  the 
French  translator's  office  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
office  he  left  in  1857,  to  be  transferred  to  the  parliamentary  li- 
brary, where  he  is  chiefly  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
French  part  of  that  magnificent  collection. 

When  at  college,  M.  Lajoie  wrote  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  in  verse, 
entitled  ''  Le  Jeune  La  Tour, ''  which  has  been  reprinted  several 
times }  he  has  also  composed  and  published  several  pieces  of  poetry 
and  some  songs,  and  pamphlets,  one  of  which  entitled  ''  Catichtsme 
politique/'  is  a  synopsis  of  our  present  provincial  ijystem  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  been  considered  very  useful  to  students  and  to  the 
public  generally. 


M.  REAL  ANGERS. 

M.  Real  Anqebs  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of 
Lower  Canada.  He  died  in  April,  1860,  in  hb  fortv-seventh  year. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an  early  age^  tmd  by  his  brilliant 
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imagination  and  energetic  mind  soon  attracted  notice.  Hia  taste 
for  literature  was  strong,  but  he  had  to  yield  to  that  neeesaitj 
whieh  had  directed  his  course  towards  the  sterner  and  somewhM 
thorny  practice  of  the  law.  He  left  testimonials  of  his  literary 
talent  in  the  form  of  pleasing  poetical  essays,  and  of  two  short 
works  in  prose.  His  ^^  KiviUuionM  du  Orime"  might  hnye  laid 
him  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  attempted  an  imitation  of  the 
<'  HfysterieM  of  Farts"  were  it  not  well  known  that  it  was  written 
long  before  that  bv  Eugene  Sue,  and  that  the  fearful  descriptions  it 
giyes,  unfortunately  are  realities.  His  other  production  is  a  treatise 
on  stenography^  written  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  reporting 
parliamentary  debates.  To  him,  and  to  Mr.  Aubin,  are  due 
perhaps  the  only  able  reports  extant  of  the  speeches  deliyered  in 
the  Lower  Canada  House  of  Assembly,  during  its  three  or  four  last 
sessions.  Mr.  Angers  was,  together  with  Mr.  Loranger,  entrusted 
by  the  government  with  the  defence  of  the  censUaires  before  the 
Seigniorial  Court  In  the  Mfilment  of  this  duty  he  showed  much 
learning,  and  sound  and  eloauent  argumentation.  As  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  periodic^d  in  imich  are  published  the  Lower  Canada 
law  reports,  he  likewise  contributed  highly  to  the  fund  of  our 
jurisprudence.  His  health,  through  over-ezertion,  had  become 
impaired,  and  great  efforts  were  necessary  to  enable  him,  for  some 
years,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  death  caused 
universal  regret,  although,  under  the  circumstances,  the  sad  event 
could  not  but  have  been  anticipated. 


M.  THEOPHILE  HAMEL. 

M.  Thxophili  Hamel  is  well  known  as  a  Canadian  artist  of 
great  eminence.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Falardeau,  Kane, 
Plamondon,  or  Thieckl^,  we  can  hudly  boast  of  having  produced 
any  artists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  painters. 

M.  Hamel  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  ''^ihat  ancient  and  time 
honored  city,''  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  majority  of  our  '<  celebrities.''  But  he  has  studied  in  the 
Italian  schools,  and  although  still  young  (about  35),  he  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  latest  and  best  series  of  portraits  in  oil  painting 
on  this  continent.  We  allude  to  our  ''  National  portrait  gaUery," 
composed  of  all  the  speakers  of  both  houses  of  parliament  before 
and  since  the  union,  and  also  a  large  number  of  our  govemofs. 
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These  have  been  gretdy  and  most  jneUj  admired,  not  onlj 
for  their  excellent  finish,  bnt  for  their  striking  likeness  to  the 
individuals  pourtrayed. 

H.  Hamel  has  been  most  indnstrions  and  laborious  throughout 
his  career,  and  singularlv  fortunate  in  his  pictures,  so  much  se 
indeed,  lliat  the  series  of  portraits,  without  including  many  other 
works  of  art  which  he  has  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  will 
hand  down  his  name  to  poeterii^  in  Canada  with  the  highest  com* 
mendation. 


JOSEPH  MORRIN,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dr.  MoBRiif  was  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland,  but  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Canada  at  an  early  age.  He  received 
his  school  education  under  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Wilkie.  His 
medical  education,  begun  in  Quebec,  was  completed  in  Edinburgh 
and  London.  When  scarcely  of  age,  he  commenced  to  practise  m 
Quebec,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession, 
in  some  departments  of  which,  he  was  probably  unequalled  by  any 
of  his  con/rhres  in  the  province,  and  in  all,  gave  proof  of  a  sagacious 
understanding.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  Peculiarly  kind  and  soothing  at  the  sick  bed  of 
his  patients,  he  never  failed  to  gain  their  confidence  in  his  assiduity 
and  skill.  As  a  tribute  to  his  professional  eminence,  he  was  elected 
the  first  president  of  the  medical  board  of  the  lower  province.  He 
shared  with  Drs.  Douglas  and  Fremont  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  asylum  at  Beauport,  and  conducting  it  on  principles  univer* 
sally  admitted  to  be  beneficial  to  the  patients,  and  economical  to 
the  public.  Latterly,  his  long  experience  had  rendered  his  opinion 
especially  valuable,  and  he  was  ciuled  in,  in  every  case  of  difficulty 
and  importance.  His  retirement  from  practice,  some  years  ago, 
was  felt  like  that  of  his  distinguished  canfirbre  and  friend.  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  to  be  a  public  loss. 

With  all  this  constant  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  Dr.  Morrin  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of 
general  society.  He  took  an  interest  in  all  public  matters.  He 
wa3  to  be  seen  in  every  important  meeting  of  the  citizens,  secular 
or  religious.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  a  cit^  councillor,  and,  more 
than  is  usual,  earnest  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  either  office.  He  twice  presided  over  the  city  of  Quebec,  as 
mayor,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  his  constituents;  and  he  was 
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employed  by  the  oorponition  to  plead  witii  the  Imperial  OoTemmeni 
in  London,  the  olaima  of  Quebec  to  be  the  capital  of  iKe  proTinee. 
A  short  time  previotu  to  hifl  death  (which  occurred  on  ihe  2Mi 
of  August,  1861,)  he  made  a  munificent  donation  for  the  erection 
of  a  P^testant  college  in  Quebec,  under  the  charge  of  the  religioin 
body  to  which  he  had  always  belonged,  and  we  can  only  erpreas 
our  desire  and  hope,  that  Morrin  college  may  prove  a  wc^thy 
monument  to  his  memoiy,  and  be,  as  he  intended  it,  of  general  use 
to  successire  generations  of  the  citixens  of  Quebec. 


J.  S.  HOGAN,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 

John  Sheridan  HoaAN  was  bom  about  the  year  1815,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  where  his  father  held  a  small  landed 
estate,  the  refuge  of  a  £unily  ruined  by  that  spirit  of  useless 
extravagance  and  inordinate  hospitality  so  unhappily  general 
among  the  sons  of  Erin.  At  a  very  early  age,  probably  about 
eleven  or  twelve,  young  Hogan  proceeded  to  Canada,  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  uncle,  who  resided  at  Toronto.  The  home  thus 
provided  for  him,  being  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  work  out,  single  handed,  his  way  through  the  world  ;  and 
accordinglv,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  others  slept, 
he,  moneyless  and  friendless,  sallied  forth  with  nothing  but  a  small 
bundle  which  contained  all  his  worldly  possessions,  to  carve  out  a 
career  for  himself,  armed  only  with  that  energy  which  rejoices  at 
obstacles,  and  with  that  perseverence  which  succumbs  not  to  disap- 
pointment Ere  long,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  printing  office, 
we  believe  the  Canadian  Wedeyan,  of  Hamilton,  as  a  newsboy, 
and  subsequently,  on  account  of  his  good  behavior  and  exemplary 
conduct,  became  foreman,  and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  staff 
of  writers.  This  was  a  rapid  iw  for  one  whose  prospects,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  so  dim  and  so  uncertain,  yet  he  steadily 
continued  to  advance,  until  he  entered  the  office  of  Sir  A.  N.  Mac- 
Nab,  for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  also  generously  allowed  a 
salary  by  that  gentleman  to  support  himself  until  he  should  have 
finally  passed  the  bar,  which,  unfortunately,  he  never  did.  When 
Mr.  Allan  Macdonell  became  sheriff  of  the  Gore  district,  he  em* 
ployed  Mr.  Ho^n  as  his  clerk  and  bookkeeper;  and  in  1840  or  '41, 
he  again  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Tiffimyi  of  Hamilton.    It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  made  his 
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first  esBayas  a  writer;  hiB  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
aspect  of  political  affiiirs  in  Canada,  he  contributed  some  able 
articles  on  the  subject  to  Blackwood^ %  Edinhwrgh  Magazine,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and^  indeed,  established 
Mr.  Hogan's  reputation  as  one  of  the  literati  of  Canada.  Shortly 
afterw&rds  happened  that  eventful  episode  in  his  career,  his  arrest 
at  Lockport,  in  the  United  States,  for  being  concerned  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamer  Caroline;  but  he  was  subsequently  discharged 
and  his  claim  for  indemnity  ignored  by  the  Imperial  Oovemment. 
In  1856,  he  was  awarded  the  first  prise  by  the  Paris  Exhibition 
Committee,  for  his  justly  celebrated  ^^Enay  on  Canada '*  which 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  government^  a  work  which  may 
probably  bring  down  his  name  to  posterity.  He  at  the  same 
time  formed  a  business  connection  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Toronto  Cohnist,  and  became  the  editor-in. chief  of  that  journal,  a 
post  which  he  filled  to  much  advantage,  his  articles  being  generally 
admired  by  the  public.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  his  connec- 
tion with  that  journal  ceased,  on  its  turning  its  political  principles, 
there  is  little  occasion  for  comment  on  our  part. 

At  the  general  election  of  1857,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Grey  in  Parliament ;  and  at  once  took  a  determined  stand 
in  the  house  as  a  member  of  the  reform  party,  and  continued  as 
such  until  the  unfortunate  period  of  his  death,  in  December  1859, 
when  his  presence  was  missed  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
Toronto  from  amongst  them.  For  eighteen  months  his  disappear- 
ance remained  shrouded  in  a  most  profound  mystery,  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  done  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts  or  his  fate 
was  tried,  both  by  the  government  and  his  friends,  but  without  suc- 
cess, until  the  month  of  March  or  April  1861,  When  information 
was  received  of  a  murder — afoul,  a  ivicked  murder  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the-victim,  performed  at  night  when  Mr.  Hogan  was 
proceeding  on  his  way  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  eastern  environs  of 
Toronto.  His  body  was  found  in  the  river  Don,  (which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  TorontoV  and  was  recognised — ^the  murderers  were 
arrested  and  tried,  out  proving  an  cdibi,  were  acquitted.  Thus 
went  unrequited  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  which  carried  off  one  of 
the  noblest  minds  which  the  country  possessed,  and  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  thus  prematurely  cut  off,  might  have  attained  some 
distinction  in  his  adopted  country. 

His  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  house  subscribed  a  handsome 
sum  in  1861,  to  erect  a  fitting  monument  over  his  remains. 
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Mk.  EBENEZEB  GLEMO. 

A  NATiTS  of  London,  England,  who  oame  to  Canada  in  IS^S. 
He  was,  although  young,  a  person  of  great.genius  and  ability.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  was  reduced  to  such  necessity  that  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Lovell  for  employment  as  a  message  boy ;  but  Bfr. 
Lovelly  knowing  his  acquirements,  engaged  him  to  wnte  a  couple 
of  books  on  Canadian  life.  Henoe  "  Simtm  Seek"  and  "  The 
Canadian  Bomei"  which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  works  not  of 
the  highest  standard  of  literature  certainly,  but  evincing  much 
talent  and  giving  a  good  insight  into  Canadian  character  and  life. 
He  was  the  inventor  and  (Uscoverer  of  making  paper  pulp  out 
of  straw)  and  was  engaged  erecting  machineiy  for  the  manu* 
faoture  of  such  pi^r,  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
died  in  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  deservedly  re- 
gretted by  all. 


WILLIAM  EVANS,  Esq. 

A  OELIBRATED  Lower  Canadian  agriculturalist,  who  died  in 
1857.  Speaking  of  him  at  the  period  of  his  demise,  the  Montreal 
Gazette  said  : — <'  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  few  worthier  or 
more  patriotic  men  than  he,  few  more  diligent  in  the  promotion  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  ability,  of  the  prosperity  of  this  his  adopted 
country.  Enthusiastically  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  has 
been  his  endeavor  for  many  years  past  to  raise  the  standard  of 
agriculture  in  Lower  Canada  from  the  position  to  which  it  had 
sunk,  to  teach  and  to  lead  the  way  in  a  syst«h  by  which  the  worn- 
out  ^rms  of  the  long  settled  districts  might  reoover  their  fertility, 
and  farmine  in  the  eastern  province  be  made  to  rival  in  profitable- 
ness that  of  the  west  Nor  have  his  efforts  been  altogether  in 
vain,  we  hope.  He  has  spent  over  two  score  years,  we  believe, 
as  an  agriculturist  iii  Canada.  Long  ago,  he  furnished  agricultural 
contributions  to  the  columns  of  this  journal.  Afterwards  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  and 
editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal^  published  under  the  auspices  of 
that  society.    Lately,  having  retired  from  the  direction  of  that 
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joumaly  lie  renewed  his  conneetion  ae  a  eontribator  with  this  |^per, 
a  connection  only  now  dissolved  by  death.  Elsewhere  will  be 
found  his  last  oommnnieation,  addressed  to  us  a  few  dap  since, 
and  crowded  out  of  our  columns  until  now,  when  the  brain  that 
conceived  and  the  fingers  which  wrote  it  have  alike  ceased  to  have 
life  or  motion.  How  touching  are  its  conoludine  sentences  now, 
in  which|  promising  to  resume  the  review  of  Mr.  Nesbiit's  lecturCi 
he  says :— '  I  cannot  now  expect  that  I  shall  be  spared  many  years 
to  continue  these  labors,  but  while  it  may  be  the  will  of  Ood  to 
spare  me,  I  shall  persevere  in  the  good  cause  of  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Canada.'  Alas  1  even 
as  he  wrote,  his  vow  was  fulfilled;  the  span  of  life  allotted  him  by 
hb  Maker  was  even  then  coming  to  an  end. 

'^  We  are  aware  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  he 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  paralpis,  which  he  spoke  of  to  us  as  a 
warning  that  he  'had  not  long  to  stay/  Ue  was  fitted  and 
prepared,  we  believe,  for  the  long,  long  journey  he  has  taken. 
Full  of  years,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  circle  of  tried  friends,  he  has  passed  peacefully 
away :  a  man  whom  many  loved  while  living,  many  will  regret  in 
his  death  :  one  who  strove  &ithfully  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  call  him/' 


BABON  DB  BOTTEBMUND. 

Am  Eueopxan  geologist,  who  resided  in  Canada  for  some  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Montrieux,  Lake  of 
Oeneva,  in  1868.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  for  some  years  was 
employed  bv  the  crown  lands  department  as  inspector  of  mines. 
There  mav  oe  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers  the  attacks  he 
made  in  lo50,  agunst  our  celebrated  and  learned  geologbt.  Hunt;  he 
also  contested  the  theory  of  Sir  William  I^ogan,  who  contends  Uiat 
there  are  not  coal  mines  in  Lower  Canada.  Tbe  baron  held  that  coal 
existed  both  at  Quebec  and  in  the  district  of  Qasp^,  having  discovered 
particles  of  it  at  the  former  place.  During  a  visit  to  Paris,  he 
submitted  these  to  several  learned  geologists  of  France,  who  con- 
firmed his  opinion  that  coal  must  exist  where  these  had  been  taken 
from.  Nevertheless,  what  has  subsequentiy  been  discovered,  con- 
bms  Six  Williun  Logan's  theory,  and  proves  that  Baron  Rotter- 
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mond's  was  an  illusion.  He  wrote  a  report  to  tke  major  and 
corporation  of  Quebec,  on  the  nature  of  combustible  minerals  to  be 
found  in  tbe  city  of  Quebec.  •  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  P.  D.  Debartzch;  and  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Hon- 
orable L.  T.  Brummond. 


Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  MONCK, 

OoysBNOR-OENsaAL  or  British  North  Amsrica. 

Charles  Stanley  MonoK;  fourth  viscount  of  that  name,  and 
our  present  governor-general,  is  descended  from  William  Le 
Moyne,^  who  lived  in  1066,  and  represents  more  immediately  a 
junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (now 
extinct).  He  was  born  at  Templemore,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1819,  and  is  a  son  of  the  third  viscount  by  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Wellington,  Esquire,  of  Killoskehane  in 
the  same  county,  Tshe  died  1843T)  Educated  at  Trinity  oolle^, 
Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  in  1841.  In  1849  he 
Buooeeded  his  father  as  the  fourth  viscount,  and  entered  Parliament 
in  July,  1852,  as  member  for  Portsmouth,  previous  to  which  how- 
ever in  May,  1848,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  WioUow. 

*  Two  GoTBRNOBS  OT  Cahada. — "  The  appointment  of  Baron  Monek,  to  Uie 
adminlBtration  of  Oanada,  giyes  rise  to  a  Bingalar  coincidence.  Two  men  eyi- 
dently  of  Norman  origin,  one  might  adcl>  of  the  same  name,  will  hare  been 
intmoted  with  the  destinies  of  this  country  ;  the  one  under  French  dominioii  the 
other  onder  British  mle. 

«  gome  two  centuries  back,  Charles  Le  Moyne  (whose  father,  Charles  Le  Moine, 
came  from  Dieppe  in  Normandy,)  afterwards  Baron  of  Longneil,  was  appointed 
King's  Lieutenant  in  Canada;  the  French  Crown  erected  in  his  faror  near 
Montreal  a  barony  '  as  a  reward/  history  teUs  us  '  for  the  service  he  rendered 
to  the  colony.'  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  brothers,  who  all  played  a  distui> 
guished  part  in  New  France.  D'lberrille  won  some  important  naval  engage- 
ments in  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  elsewhere.  l)e  Ste.  Helene,  after 
whom  the  island  of  Ste.  Helene,  near  Montreal,  a  portion  of  the  family  estate 
was  called,  died  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  fighing  bravely  against  Phippe  in  1690. 
DeBunvillc  was  the  founder  of  New  Orleans,  and  «o  on. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  we  now  receive  amongst  us,  the  descendant 
of  Guitlaume  Le  Moyne^f  a  contemporary  of  William  of  Normandy,  the 
eonqueror  of  England.  The  name  it  is  true,  is  anglified,  but  lueh  transfemiAtiottS 
are  too  common  in  history  to  have  the  right  to  astonish  us. 

Louis  XIV.  had  for  his  representative  in  New  France,  Charles  LeMoyne. 
Queen  Victoria  hands  over  the  sceptre  of  British  America  to  the  descendant  of 

tSee  J)odd^»  Pewagt, 
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In  Febnuury  1851,  he  was  appointed  a  eommissioner  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
in  the  Palmerston  administration  from  March,  1855,  until  he  lost 
his  seat  for  Portsmouth  at  the  general  election  of  1857,  when  he 
ran  for  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire,  but  without  success. 

In  October  1861,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  E.  W. 
Head  as  governor-general  of  British  North  America,  and  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  the  same  month,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Court 
at  Balmoral  on  his  leaving  England,  his  excellency's  commission 
was  not  made  out,  and  he  was  only  sworn  in  as  administrator.  He 
was  sworn  in  as  governor-general  on  the  28th  November.  His  com- 
mission as  such  bears  date :  Westminister,  2nd  November,  1861, 
and  that  of  vice-admiral,  London,  7th  November,  1861. 


Hon.  GEORGE  BROWN. 

Mb.  Bbown,  the  late  leader  of  the  Upper  Canada  radical  reform 
party,  and  formely  representative  of  the  capital  of  Western  Canada 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  Scotch  in  origin,  feeling,  sentiment, 
and  religion,  being  a  member  of  the  Free  Church,  and  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  he  owed  his  late  position,  not  only  to  his  great 
abilities,  but  also  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  intensity  of  his 
nationality,  ajb  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  1821,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where 
his  father  was  engaged  in  business,  and  held  at  one  time  a  public 

GniUuime  LeMojne,  who  floniished  about  1060,  a  year  rendered  memorable  in 
British  annalB,  bjr  the  appearance  ef  a  Norman  dake  at  the  head  of  his  Normans, 
the  Aitare  eonqnerors  of  the  island. 

"  The  most  ancient  titles  in  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Howards  and  others, 
retrace  back  to  the  conquest. 

'*  Why  is  this  important  command  conferred  on  the  present  nobleman  ?  Are  we 
Canadians  to  view  it  as  a  compliment  our  gracious  sovereign  intends  to  pay  to 
her  old  Norman  colony,  in  sending  out  for  a  viceroy,  an. illustrious  scion  of  that 
Btont  Norman  race,  whose  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  England's  proudest  nobles  ? 
Is  Lord  Monck  intended  to  be  the  trait  <Punian,  the  social  link  to  connect  the 
various  provinces  of  British  North  America  in  a  compact  confederacy,  capable  of 
stemming  back  the  wave  of  mob  law  and  anarchy  which  threatens  to  surge  over 
our  borders  ?  Who  can  nnveil  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  the  future  ?  Let  us  at 
least  hope  that  the  descendant  of  Gnillanme  LeMoyne,  like  his  distinguished 
namesake,  the  Baron  do  Longueuil,  will  endear  his  name  to  the  mother-country 
'  by  the  services  he  will  render  to  the  colony,'  which  service  will  doubtless  open 
to  him  the  door  to  farther  preferment  Let  ns  also  indulge  the  hope  that  anta- 
gonism (founded  on  diiSerence  of  race)  to  the  metropolitan  government  will  die 
out  entirely  from  want  of  the  necessary  materials  to  keep  it  up,  when  tho  ruled  and 
the  rulers  ore  identieal  in  origin."— -i^e  Oanadien, 
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oSee.  At  the  age  of  tlurteeoy  he  kft  home,  mnd  we  beliet^ 
beeune  oonnected  with  some  business  pamiit  in  London.  Aboat 
twenty-one  yean  ago^  the  fiunily  haying  suffered  some  reverge, 
emigrated  to  New  York,  where  they  engaged  in  bnsiness;  and  had 
also,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  store  in  Albaioy.  The 
business  in  which  Mr.  Brown's  family  engaged  on  coming  to 
New  York  did  not  succeed  to  their  satisfaction,  and  in  December, 
1842,  four  years  after  their  arriyal  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peter 
Brown,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  a  man  of 
considerable  general  information,  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  New  York,  called  the  British  Chronicle^ 
The  character  of  this  paper  Lb  indicated  by  the  title.  It  was  far 
more  British  than  GcdigiuiwCt  MesMenger^  in  Paris,  and  was  to  the 
United  States  what  Le  Nord  is  to  Western  Europe.  It  was  more 
than  an  advocate  of  everything  British  in  opposition  to  everything 
American,  and  it  never  ceased  to  criticise,  in  a  severe  spirit,  the 
institutions  and  the  manners  of  the  people  in  whose  commercial 
metropolis  it  was  issued.  Not  being  able  to  compete  with  the 
Albtati,  another  English  organ  published  at  New  York,  and  then 
owned  and  oonductdL  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  British  consul  at  that  port, 
its  duration  did  not  extend  beyond  eighteen  months.  While  Mr. 
Peter  Brown  remained  in  New  York,  he  published  a  reply  to  Les- 
ter's '^  Shame  and  Olor^  of  England^*  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Fame  and  Glory  of  England  Vindicated** 

In  1843,  the  family  came  from  New  York  to  Toronto,  under  cer- 
tun  offers  held  out  to  them  by  the  Free  Church  party,  who  required 
an  organ  to  represent  their  views  at  the  critical  period  of  the  dis- 
ruption which  added  another  to  the  list  of  Presbyterian  churches. 
In  the  same  year  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Banner  was  started  in 
Toronto,  as  an  organ  of  the  Free  Church  party ;  the  elder  Mr. 
Brown  being  editor,  for  which  task  he  was  well  qualified,  and  his 
eldest  son,  George,  being  constituted  the  proprietor.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that,  as  a  political  organ,  the  Banner  could  never  obtain 
a  general  circulation,  since  it  addressed  itself  mainly  to  one  of  the 
religious  divisions  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  divided ;  and  in  1844, 
the  reform  party  wanting  an  organ  that  would  be  more  directiy  under 
the  control  of  its  leaders  than  any  paper  which  then  existed,  the  Globe 
was  projected.  The  first  number  appeared  about  tbe  beginning 
of  April.  It  was  at  first  published  weekly,  then  tri-weekly,  and 
for  some  years  has  been  a  daily,  in  which  form  it  is  issued,  and 
enjoys  with  the  Leader  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
Canada.  On  the  28th  of  the  preceding  November,  the  resignation 
of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  aaministration  had  taken  place,  and 
thero  being  no  other  minister  than  that  of  one  secretary,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  ,whole  administration  of  the  country,  it  may 
easily  be  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  that  party  spirit 
ran  high.    At  this  time,  although  Mr.  George  Brown  was  not  as 
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practised  a  writer  as  subsequent  experience  has  made  him,  and 
although  Mr.  Brown,  senr.,  lay  under  the  disadvantage  incident  to 
the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of  the  country, 
political  parties,  and  individual  politicians,  the  paper  was,  never- 
theless, conducted  with  much  vigor,  and  for  four  years  it  was 
deservedly  looked  upon  as  being,  in  a  special  manner,  the  great 
organ  of  the  reform  party  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  1848,  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  party  found  themselves  again 
victorious  afler  a  general  election  ;  and  in  February  of  that  year 
they  were  restored  to  power.  The  Globe  now  became  the  organ  of 
the  government,  and  as  a  general  rule  defended  its  policy  till  1851. 

In  1849,  Mr.  George  Brown  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
two  olhers,  a  commissioner  to  investigate  certain  alleged  abuses  in 
the  Provincial  Penitentiary.  This  commission  sat  several  months, 
and  ended  in  effecting  considerable  changes  in  the  management  of 
that  institution. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Brown  cherished  the  desire 
of  one  day  becoming  a  member  of  the  government  long  before  he 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  April,  1851, 
he  stood,  but  was  defeated,  for  Haldimand,  (the  representation  of 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson),  in 
opposition  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Bonald  Mc- 
Kinnon.  The  Papal  aggression  agitation  was  then  at  its  height  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Brown  energetically  echoed  the  cry  of  resistance. 
Thereafter  he  declared  he  would  only  support  a  political  policy 
based  on  broad  Protestant  principles.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  expression  of  these  views,  his  course  as  a  journalist  turned 
from  being  the  defender  of  the  government,  the  ruling  element  in 
which  was  French  Canadian  Catholic.  He  took  a  vigorous  stand 
against  everything  Roman  Catholic ;  from  being  an  opponent  of 
Orangemen  and  the  Orange  society,  he  became  its  advocate.  In 
the  session  of  1859,  he  voted  for  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  order,  but 
since  the  formation  of  his  ministry,  he  has  not  taken  the  same  pro- 
minent part  in  politico-religious  questions  as  in  previous  years. 

In  December,  1851,  Mr.  Brown  was  first  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  he  took  his  iseat  at 
Quebec,  in  the  following  August.  At  that  time  his  position  wag 
peculiar.  He  had  broken  with  his  party,  denounced  its  leaders, 
and  being  in  opposition,  was  obliged  constantly  to  vote  with  the 
conservatives,  in  opposition  to  the  party  whom  he  had  for  several 
years  represented  and  defended  in  the  press.  In  the  western 
peninsula  of  Canada  the  democratic  element  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  create  a  relish  for  almost  any  amount  of  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  the  government  was  conducted  nor  of  whom 
composed.  The  American  element  strengthened  this  feeling,  of 
which  Mr.  Brown  became  the  orgt^q.  His  opposition  was  vigorous^ 
though  not  always  discrimiui^ting;  aud  complaint  was  m2id§  of  hia 
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tendency  to  assail  personal  oharaoter.  This  was  partionkrly  so 
after  he  had  been  elected  for  Lambton,  in  the  sommor  of  1854. 
The  charges  which  he  made  were  investigated  by  oommiUees  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislatore,  and  although  the  evidenoe  which 
ho  brought  forward  was  far  from  complete,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  their  effect  upon  the  elections  of  1854  was  considerable,  and 
that  they  thus  indirectly  tended  to  bring  about^  if  they  did  not 
actually  effect,  a  change  of  administration. 

In  December,  1857,  Mr.  Brown  achieved  a  great  triumph  by 
being  returned  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  north  ridOuig  of 
Oxford  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  the  following  July,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Macdonald's  administration,  on  the  seat  of  government 
question,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  then  governor-general  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  into  his  government  a  dosen  gentlemen,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  opposed  to  one  another  on  aimcst  every  leading  ques- 
tion in  the  country,  but  his  ministry,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
only  lasted  two  days.  He  was  again  returned  for  the  **  Queen 
City,''  after  a  keen  contest,  having  been  opposed  by  the  Hon.  J. 
H.  Cameron,  Q.  C.,  the  present  member  for  Peel,  and  a  leading 
conservative.  This  constituency  he  continued  to  represent  untO 
the  general  election  of  1861,  when  he  was  defeated,  and  has  now 
retired  into  private  life.  Previous  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  public  affairs  and 
occupying  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  this,  together  with  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  party,  and  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  present  administration,  no  doubt 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  defeat,  and  to  that  of  the 
leading  members  of  his  parly. 

As  a  journalist,  Mr.  Brown  has  at  one  time  and  another  attacked 
with  great  severity,  and  with  an  equal  amount  of  ability,  almost 
every  public  man  in  the  country.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sub- 
ject to  an  unusual  number  of  actions  for  libel.  In  April,  1854,  he 
was  sued  by  Mr.  John  White,  M.P.P.  for  Halton,  who  had  been 
charged  in  the  Globe  with  having  ''  sold  his  vote  fqr  money.''  Mr. 
Brown  defended  himself  with  great  ability.  The  jury  failed  to 
agree,  and  there  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1849,  in  an 
action  for  libel  brought  by  Colonel  Prince  for  some  remarks  upon 
the  alleged  mismanagement  by  the  latter,  as  counsel  for  the  defence^ 
in  a  case  of  no  great  importance,  damages  were  recovered,  but  only 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds.  In  April,  1857,  Dr.  Woribnan, 
superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Upper  Canada,  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Brown  for  having  published  some  remai^ks 
reflecting  upon  his  management  of  that  institution.  Here,  as  in 
the  action  brought  by  Mr.  White,  the  jury  failed  to  agree.  The 
steward  of  the  same  institution  also  sued  him  for  Ubel  at  the  same 
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UmOy  on  acoount  of  the  same  publication ;  bat  he  was  nnable  to 
obtain  a  yeidict. 

Mr.  Brown  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  to  whom  journalism  has 
been  a  means  of  personal  political  advancement  Mr.  Hincks^  as 
editor,  first  of  the  Examiner,  in  Toronto,  and  afterwards  of  the 
FUoif  in  Montreal,  had  set  the  example,  and  in  this  respect  both 
oaa  quote  as  their  models  Guisot,  Thiers,  and  several  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  France,  who  had  similarly  profited  by  their 
connection  with  the  political  press  of  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
Lcuis  Philippe.  Mr.  Brown  undoubtedly  weakened  his  position  as 
opposition  leader  for  the  Upper  Canada  section  by  taking  office  in 
1858.  The  incongruous  opinions  of  his  ministers  and  their  wide 
difference  laid  them  peculiarly  open  to  attack. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Brown  possesses  a  robust,  although  no^  highly 
refined  eloquence.  He  possesses  unflagging  energy,  industry  and 
perseverance,  qualities  which  have  frequently  oalled  forth  the 
praise  not  only  of  his  admipers,  but  also  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents; as  well  as  a  species  of  uncontrolled  enthusiasm,  which 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  unconsciously  betrays  him  into  rude- 
ness. His  manner^  when  speaking,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  daring 
courage.  He  always  seems  as  if  he  were  throwing  defiance  on  all 
around  him.  He  is  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  he  bears,  in  his 
outward  demeanour  and  appearance,  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  tend  to  make  a  prominent  as  well  as  an  eminent  man  in 
Canada. 


Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON,  Q.O.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.P. 

Thb  Hon.  John  Hilltard  Cameron  was  born  at  Beauoaire, 
Langnedoc,  France,  April  14,  1817 — ^his  father,  the  late  Angus 
Cameron,  Esq.,  paymaster  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifies,  being  at 
that  time  in  the  79th  Highlanders.  Mr.  Cameron  served  with  his 
regiment  at  Waterloo,  and  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign ; 
and  in  1825  he  came  to  Canada :  he  continued  to  serve  with  that 
gallant  corps,  and  afterwards  in  the  B.  C.  Rifles,  when  they  were 
raised,  until  his  death,  in  1845.  When  the  79th  was  stationed  in 
Toronto,  in  1831,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  then  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  was  placed  at  the  Upper  Canada  college.  Upper  Canada 
college  was  then,  and  for  many  years,  the  sole  collegiate  institution 
in  Western  Canada,  (for  it  waa  not  until  1843  that  King's  college, 
now  the  university  of  Toronto,  was  opened  to  the  youth  of  this 
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proYince)  ;  and  the  majority  of  tlie  public  men  of  the  present  day 
have  at  some  period  of  their  lives  pursued  their  studies  within  its 
time-honored  walls.  At  college,  Mr.  Cameron  carried  off  some  of 
the  highest  honors ;  and  thus  early  gave  promise  of  that  brilliant 
career  which  has  racked  him  among  his  most  distinguished  alumni. 
After  passing  through  college,  Mr.  Cameron  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  Henry  John  Boulton,  and  subse- 
quently he  served  under  the  present  Vicc-ChanceUor  Spra^e. 
while  yet  a  student,  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  arms,  and  during 
the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838  he  served  with  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
He  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  that  corps,  and  for  six  months  he 
iros  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  at  Navy  Island. 

On  7th  August,  1838,  Mr.  Cameron  was  enrolled  as  an  attorney, 
and  in  Michaelmas  Term  of  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1838  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  Godfrey  Spragge,  Esq., 
(now  vice-chancellor),  and  together  they  commanded  a  very  large 
and  lucrative  business.  Mr.  Cameron's  great  abilities  attracted 
attention,  and  he  soon  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished JVm  Prius  counsel.  Nor  was  this  an  easily  won  position, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  for  his  compeers  SuUiyan, 
Sherwood,  H.  J.  Boulton,  Hagerman,  Draper,  Blake,  Hagarty, 
and  other  eminent  advocates.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  reporter 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  1844,  he  gave  to  the  legal 
profession  a  digest  (known  as  "  Cameron*^  Digaf')  of  all  the  de- 
cided cases  of  the  Court  in  Banc.  In  1845  he  published  a  valuable 
work  of  Practice  under  the  title  of  *' Cameron's  Rules."  Mr. 
Cameron  retained  the  reportership  until  1846,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  from  his  time  b  dated  the  first  regular  record  of  the  decisions 
of  the  judges.  In  1846  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Reports  which  have  since  been  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Lukin  and 
Christopher  Robinson,  E.  C.  Jones,  and  Alexander  Grant,  respec- 
tively, reporters  of  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Chancery.  In  1846  Mr.  Cameron  was  appointed  a  Queen's 
counsel  and  solicitor-general  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  then 
elected  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society.  In  1860,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  James  Buchanan  Macaulay,  ex  chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Mr.  Cameron  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society. 

Mr.  Cameron's  eareer  as  a  politician  must  now  be  briefly  noted. 
In  July,  1846,  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  Mr.  Draper's  admin- 
istration, and  was  appointed  a  Queen's  counsel  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral for  Upper  Canada,  and  soon  after,  on  the  resignation  of  Holland 
Macdonald,  Esquire,  he  was  elected  member  for  Cornwall  by  a 
large  majority  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Mattice.  In  1847,  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Draper,  the  then  attorney-general  for  Upper 
Canada,  to  a  seat  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Cameron  was  offered  the 
attorney-generalship,  but  declined  t<o  accept  it,  as  he  was  xiesirous 
that  the  late  {Ion.  Henry  Sherwood  should  be  appointed,  believing 
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that  hid  uppointment  would  heal  the  division  then  existing  in  the 
conscrvatiye  ranks.  On  Mr.  Sherwood's  acceptanoei  Mr.  Cameron 
was  offered  a  seat  at  the  counoil-boardy  by  Lord  Elgin,  personally, 
as  a  mark  of  special  consideration.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
solicitor-general  being  thus  honored.  At  the  general  election,  in 
1848,  Mr.  Cameron  was  again  elected  for  Cornwall,  and  soon  after, 
on  the  Sherwood  administration  being  beaten  on  a  rote  of  want  of 
confidence,  he  resigned  the  solicitor-generalship.  Mr.  Cameron 
continued  to  represent  Cornwall  until  the  end  of  that  Parliament, 
and  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election  in  the  new  Parliament  of 
1851.  In  1854,  he  was  returned  with  John  G.  Bowes,  Esquire, 
for  the  city  of  Toronto^  which  he  represented  until  the  end  of  1857. 
On  Parliament  being  dissolved,  he  did  not  offer  for  re-election, 
although  solicited  to  do  so ;  but  in  1858,  on  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  two  day's  Brown-Dorion  ministry,  he  opposed  the  re- 
election of  the  Hon.  George  Brown  for  Toronto,  and  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  something  over  100  votes,  out  of  upwards  of  5,000 
polled.  He  again  offered  himself  at  the  general  election  of  1861, 
and  is  now  the  representative  of  the  county  of  Peel. 

During  the  time  he  has  been  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Cameron  has 
originated  numerous  important  measures,  and  there  have  been  few 
members  in  our  legislature  who  have  left  so  enduring  a  memorial 
on  the  statute  book.  He  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
legislature  the  address  to  the  Queen  to  exempt  from  the  English 
income  tax  colonial  securities  payable  in  England,  the  property 
of  colonists,  and  was  successful,  while  in  England,  in  having  the 
address  approved  of  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  such  secu- 
rities have  always  since  been  exempted.  Mr.  Cameron  first 
suggested  the  invitation  to  the  Queen  to  visit  Canada,  and  the 
feasibility  of  a  postal  arrangement  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  carriage  of  the  American  mails  by  Canadian 
packets. 

As  Or  strong  conservative  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  elec- 
tive principle  into  the  Legislative  Council,  and  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  who  opposed  that  measure  in  all  its  stages.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  municipal  corporation  act, 
and  suggested  most  of  the  various  alterations  and  amendments 
which  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  commissioners  for  revising 
the  statutes.  Mr.  Cameron  was  one  of  the  conunissionors  origi- 
nally appointed  for  their  revision,  but  he  resigned,  as  his  legislative 
duties  interfered  with  the  work  ;  his  appointment  was,  no  doubt, 
made  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  a  commissioner  in  1840, 
for  revising  the  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  an  honor  conferred 
upon  him  when  he  had  been  only  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  the 
appreciation  of  his  labors  by  his  brother  commissioners  is  shewn 
in  the  preface  to  the  revision,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  day  in 
the  remuneration  given  to  him  for  his  work. 
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In  1856|  Mr.  Oimeron  bronght  fonrard  the  celebrated  reeolU' 
tioiiB  for  ihe  production  of  Mr.  Justice  Duval's  cbarge  in  the  Cor- 
rigan  case,  and  the  bold  stand  taken  by  him  on  that  occasion  called 
forth  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  Protestant  popnUtion  of  the 
province. 

As  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Cameron  has 
always  been  conspicuous  in  the  advocacy  of  her  rights.  He  op- 
posed the  secularisation  of  the  clergy  reserves,  and  when  that 
step  was  determined  on,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing 
for  her  clergy  the  rights  which  were  reserved  to  them.  The  seal 
and  ability  which  he  then  displayed  in  advocating  their  interests, 
and  subsequently  in  the  gratuitous  management  and  investment  of 
their  commutation  moneys,  have  claimed  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  clergy.  Though  repeatedly  tendered  some  substantial  recog> 
nition  of  his  services,  he  has  declined  to  receive  aught  at  their 
hands,  save  the  expression  of  their  heartfelt  thanks ;  but  on  the 
contraiy  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  true  churchman  by  founding  a 
scholarship  in  Trinity  college,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  Uie 
clergy  seeking  an  university  education.  Mr.  Cameron  carried 
through  Parliament  the  address  to  the  Queen  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  which  prevented  synodical  action  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  prepared  and  carried  through  its  early  stages,  the 
Churdi  Synod  Bill,  having  introduced  the  petition  to  the  lower 
house  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  laity 
of  the  diocese  of  Toronto;  and  when  the  bill  was  reserved  for  the 
royal  assent,  he  remained  several  months  in  England  to  obtain  the 
Queen's  sanction,  He  had  the  measure  submitted  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  under  their 
advice  it  was  approved  by  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Cameron  rendered 
valuable  aid  in  the  establishment  of  Trinity  college,  and  subse- 
quently, in  connection  with  J.  H.  Hi^rty,  Esquire  (now  Mr. 
Justice  Hagarty),  and  the  Hon.  P.  M.  Yankoughnet,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  that  instito- 
tion.    In  1854,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

For  a  period  of  eight  years  Mr.  Cameron  held  a  seat  as  alderman 
in  the  civic  councils  of  Toronto,  and  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  with  which  his  pros- 

Serity  was  so  doseiy  identified.     In  1845,  he  was  first  returned  for 
t.  Andrew's  ward. 

In  1859,  he  was  chosen  grand-master  of  the  Orangemen  of 
British  North  America,  and  he  still  retains  the  important  position 
of  head  of  the  order.  In  1860,  during  the  visit  of  the  Ptince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Cameron  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  difficulties 
between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Orange  body,  and  by  his 
influence  and  exertions  contributed  largely  towards  allaying  the 
excitement  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring  the  royal  visit  to 
an  unhappy  close. 
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OGLE  R.  GOWAN,  Esq. 

l^nis  gentleman  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  Ireland, 
and  son  of  the  late  Captain  John  Hunter  Gowan,  of  H ount  Nehr, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  magistrates  of  that  county.  Mr.  0.  RJ 
Gowan  edited  a  political  newspaper,  published  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
styled  the  Antidote,  and  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on 
political  subjects.  While  in  that  kingdom  he  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Orange  Institution.  He  emigrated 
with  his  family  to  this  country  about  the  year  1829,  and  settled 
at  Escott  Park,  in  the  county  of  Leeds,  for  which  shire  he  has 
stood  several  severely  contested  elections  ;  he  was  four  times 
elected  to  Parliament  for  that  county^  and  was  subsequently  elected 
for  both  the  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville  ;  he  also  contested 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  county  of  Ontario, 
but  was  defeated  in  both  by  slender  majorities.  For  many  years 
in  succession  he  was  chosen  warden  of  the  united  counties  of 
Leeds  and  Grenville,  and  he  has  also  been,  for  some  years,  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Toronto  ;  he  is  popularly  known  as  "  the 
&ther  and  founder"  of  Orangeism  in  America,  and  for  twenty 
years  filled  the  office  of  grand-master  of  that  body.  Foreseeing  the 
dawn  of  the  rebellion  in  1837,  he  called  a  meeting  at  Brockville, 
at  which  he  made  a  very  remarkable  speech  to  the  people,  pre- 
dicting the  unfortunate  insurrection  which  soon  after  followed. 
At  this  meeting  the  germ  was  laid  of  the  first  Volunteer  Association 
formed  in  the  Province  )  the  enrollment  was  called  the  Brockville 
Invincibles ;  it  gave  the  impetus  to  those  noble  defenders  of  the 
soil,  the  Canadian  Volunteers. '  Immediately  after  this  movement 
he  was  appointed  by  his  Excellency  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Bart.,  a 
captain  in  the  2nd  Kegiment  of  Leeds  Militia,  then  commanded 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Jones  ;  he  was  subsequently  promoted  by 
his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Seaton,  to  a  company  in 
the  Queen^B  Own  Rifles,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  McMil- 
lan, and  while  serving  in  that  capacity,  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  "  Hickory  Island,"  near  Kingston,  in  1838.  While  serving  in 
the  Queen's  Rifles  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  Excellency 
Major-General  Sir  George  Arthur,  then  commanding  the  forces  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  whom,  in  the  year  1838,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  ninth  provisional  battalion  of  embodied 
militia,  as  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  engagement  fought  between 
.  the  British  troops  and  the  American  invaders,  at  the  "  Windmill," 
near  Presoott,  in  November,  1838,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gowan  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  and  was  thre^  tip^  woTilided ;  9^  rifle  ball 
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passed  throngli  his  left  leg ;  lie  was  oat  aeross  the  inner  nde  of  tlie 
knee  by  a  buck  shot,  and  reoeiyed  a  bayonet  stab  in  the  hip.  The 
British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  8  oiBoers  and  62  rank  nod  file : 
that  of  the  Ajnericans  72  and  167  prisoners.  For  his  personal 
condnot  upon  that  day,  Ueatenaiit-Oalonel  Gk>wan  was  pnbfiely 
thanked  in  the  military  ''  ffeneral  orders/'  dated  the  19th  of 
Xorember,  and  by  a  ^^  genena  order  "  dated  the  4th  of  Deoember, 
1888,  his  regimenti  the  Ninth  Provisional  Battalion^  was  alloirad, 
as  a  mark  of  speoial  distinction  and  approbation^  to  be  thoreafter 
distingoished  and  known  as  the  Qneea  s  Royal  Borderers.  Mr. 
Gowan  was  snbseqnently  ^pointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  2nd 
Regiment  of  Leeds  Militia,  vicCf  the  Honorable  Charles  Jones,  de- 
ceased. In  Parliament  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  ndmiBis- 
trations  of  Lords  Seaton,  Metcalfe  and  Oathoart,  bnt  was  general^ 
fonnd  in  opposition  to  the  governments  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Sir 
George  Arthur,  Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord  Elgin.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  he  acted  with  the  inr 
dependent  party,  but  at  all  times  expressed  •  warm  personal  at- 
tachment to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Maedonald.  In  1880,  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  in  fkvor  of  the  preserration  of  harmony  between  the 
executiye  and  representatiye  branches  of  the  0>Temment.  This 
was  the  first  nubile  address  by  any  leading  pcmtieian  in  fvrar  of 
what  was  called  '^responsible  goremmenf  It  was  snhaeauently 
reprinted  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks,  in  pamphlet  fi»im,  and  laigely 
distributed  through  the  province.  For  the  publication  of  this 
letter  Mr.  Gowan  was  removed  firom  the  office  of  agent  for  crawn 
lands  in  the  Jdinstown  district. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  David  Jones,  Mr.  Gowan  w» 
offered  the  lucrative  appointment  of  registrar  of  the  oounty  of 
Leeds,  but  as  the  offer  was  accompanied  by  the  request  that  he 
should  resign  the  office  of  grand-master  of  t£e  Orangemen,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  poet  tinidered;  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
supervisor  of  tolls  upon  the  public  works  west  of  Ladune,  but 
was  removed  for  opposing  the  election  of  the  then  attomey-Mueral, 
Mr.  Richards.  At  a  later  period  he  was  selected,  with  thelate  Dr. 
Morgan  Hamilton,  a  conumssioner,  to  decide  the  bmd  claims  in 
the  counties  of  Huron  and  Brace.  When  Parliament  was  dissolved 
he  resigned  his  commissionership,  to  enable  him  to  staad  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  JNorlh  Ontario ;  he  first  stood  ftr 
Parliament  in  1880,  and  was  defeated.  At  the  next  general  elee- 
tion,  four  years  afterwards,  he  was  more  Buceessfiil.  His  parlia- 
mentaiT  career  closed  in  1861,  bding  then  the  ''father  of  the 
house.'^  It  is  generally  understood  that  he  would  have  been 
elected  to  the  present  Parliament  had  he  desired  to  continue  in  a 
l^sh^ive  capacity ;  but  he  preferred  retiring  and  aeo^ting  the 
office  cf  post  ofiioe  inspector  of  the  monerf  order  department  for 
Upper  Canada,  which  post  he  at  prasent  fiUs.    Bo  fiur  «i  regards 
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Colonel  Gkman's  parliamentuy  career  and  charaoter,  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  do  better  than  oony  the  following  extract  from  a  keen 
and  talented  little  work,  publislied  at  Toronto  in  1840,  and  enti- 
tled, <<  ^Sketches  of  the  l&th  Parliament  in  Umer  Canada:*  The 
writer  is  understood  to  be  Walter  Cayendish  Crawford,  Esqnire : 

<<  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Gk>wan,)  has  for  eight  or  nine  years  oc- 
capied  a  prominent  position  in  the  politics  of  the  conntry,  not  only 
as  the  head  of  a  powerfU  body,  bnt  in  consequence  of  a  talent  he 
possesses  of  engaging  the  minds  of  popular  assemblies  and  leading 
them  with  him.  As  a  speaker  he  is  fluent  and  energetic,  very 
often  powerAil  in  his  appeals  to  feeling,  and  evidently  speaks  more 
for  the  audience  than  the  house  ;  his  sarcasm  is  bitter,  and  pos- 
sessing great  erenness  of  temper,  you  seldom  see  him  ruffled  at 
any  remarks  which  may  be  made.  He  is  an  active,  well  made  man, 
rather  low,  with  a  prepossessing  face  and  easy  insinuating  manners ; 
very  mild  in  his  aadress,  and  with  talents,  which,  if  rightly  ap- 
plied, would  soon  raise  him  to  an  eminent  situation/' 

This  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Oowan,  as  drawn  by  a  pen  under- 
stood not  to  be  over  friendly  to  that  gentleman. 
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Tbb  nsst  ninstratloii  fbows  the  onp  of  Britoin'i  prosperity  to  be  a  Taittalxts' 
CXTV  and  Uie^  fame  thing  is  eqmllj  tme  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  except 
so  far  as  this  is  modified  by  their  more  patriotio  Tariffs,  Pat  into  it,  what  yon 
will,  onr  prosperity  cannot  possibly  rise  abore  a  oertain  point,  at  whieh  it 
esoapes  by  a  WASva-nps.  The  moment  that  prosperity  raises  the  price  of 
British  labor  oyer  the  low-flxed  price  of  gold,  (aboat  £4  the  ounce)  away  goes 
the  gold,  THx  CAVBB  OF  ms  VB08PSBITT,  as  being  the  chbapkst  artiolb  di  ths 
BXPOKT  vabkbt!  and  eren  when  not  annoyed  by  an  export  of  gold,  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  of  goods — (which  is  snrely  bad  enoagh,  tor  it  is  snrely  a 
most  inhuman  system  under  which  pbospxbitt  is  tbb  hbcbssabt  motbbb  ob 
CAU8B  OP  advbbsitt)  Britain  encounters  the  still  greater  eril  of  haying  her 
internal  and  colonial  prosperity  interfered  with  by  continual  drains  by  Foreign 
loans,  and  by  India  (India  having  always  been  the  obayb  of  BRmsB  Trba- 
bubb),  for  which  there  is  no  immo&tte  return  to  the  country.  It  is  obTious  that 
to  the  extent  that  Gold  goes  abroad  in  payment  of  goods,  the  demand  for  the 
Country's  labor.  Awn  cobsbqubittlt  tbb  pbiob  tbbbbop,  is  lessened.  And  if  it 
is  an  injurious  thing  for  the  Country's  labor  that  Gold  should  go  abroad  in  pay> 
ment  of  soxbtbibg  whieh  is,  or  may  be,  a  comparatiTC  adrantage  to  the  mass  of 
(he  people,  how  much  worse  that  it  should  be  giren  away  for  bothiho,  which  in 
any  way  benefits  British  Industry. 

Bat-His  is  shown  in  the  sbcobd  illustration— there  should  be  no  wastb-pipb 
in  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity,  and  India  and  Foreign  countries  should  not 
hare  it  open  to  them  to  introduce  their  syphons  into  our  national  cup,  but  ohlt 
IB  TBB  BBPOSiTOBiBS  OF  ITS  OYBBFLOw.  To  IcaTc  it  opcu  to  them  to  do  as  at 
prteent,  is  to  leave  it  open  to  Foreign  producers  to  prey  upon  the  nation's  vitals. 
It  is  to  take  our  chUdren's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  Onr  gold  should  be 
retained  as  xonbt,  or  as  a  basis  or  security  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own 
people  generally,  till  it  completely  fills  and  overflows  our  own  national  cup,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  it  become  available  as  an  exportable  commodity ; 
for  XOHXT  IS  A  TBiira  cbbatxd  for  TBB  iNTXRBAL  TRADB  ALOBB,  and  should 
only  be  so  used.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  by  us  of  an  bxblbmatic  or 
paper  money,  which  will  be  of  no  use  beyond  our  own  country ;  and  in  these 
pages  various  modes  of  establishing  this  have  been  pointed  out — one  of  which 
may  be  better  suited  to  one  state  of  circumstances  and  another  to  a  different  state 
of  circumstances.  There  is  evidently,  however,  no  necessity  to  wait  till  a  more 
eeonomieal  system  than  the  present  be  proposed.  The  boon  of  paper  money  to 
the  masses,  to  businesses,  and  to  Banks,  can  be  attained,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country's  prosperity  can  be  attained,  even  although  by  our  new  system  bo 
DiRBCT  GAIN  u  VBABTixB  BADB  ,* «.  e.,  although  paper  moucy  is  not  made  for  the 
present  a  legal  tender  to  a  greater  extend  than  the  mere  amount  of  the  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  issuer,  the  banks  or  governments,  specially  hdd  for  the  security 
of  such  paper  money. 

The  object  of  these  Illnstrations,  and  the  following  explanations,  is  simply  to 
eedeavor  to  get  Members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  country  in  establishing  Banks, 
and  in  establishing  a  paper  circulation  to  make  these  the  mere  handmaids  o'f  the 
Foreign  Trade !  There  was  a  day  in  the  Province  when  those  Banks  and  that 
circulation  did  not  exist  And  was  it  then  the  intention  of  ^e  people^  in 
applying  for  these  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  Result  should  only  be  to4ncrease 
Foreign  Trade,  or,  more  properly,  to  increase  the  importation  of  Foreign  labor, 
thus  BBQaABiBG  THB  PBOTIBCB  7    So  far  fsom  this  being  the  people's  olject^  it 
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WM  the  rMnlt  whleh  of  all  oUmm  It  wm  th«  fntevMl  of  Um  proTiaoe  to  otomL  It 
is  dear,  then,  thai  thoogh  thej  Iiato  ben  the  bott  pooriblo  Inrtitatioaj^  ind 
their  paper  eiioalakioB  the  moot  nndonbtedlT  safe  to  Iho  bolder,  tho  Banks  haTa 
not  realised  the  highar  objeet  whUh  it  to  the  Intentt  of  the  Prorinoa,  as  well  their 
own  inteiest,  they  ■honld  mbserre.  They  have  bean  Uttla  more  than  Bxehaagt 
Brokers,  end  thoy  eonld  not  possibly  havo  been  any  thing  else.  For  what  par- 
pose  thoBi  it  may  be  asked,  was  thfl|establtohmeBt  of  Bayiks  and  of  a  pmptr  drea- 
lating  medinm  Muadad  by  the  peoplaf  The  purpose  of  the  people  in  ii»erMMd 
eironlation,  eonld  only  be  iiiCBBASBn  WMrvonnaKT  to  Casamamb,  They  had 
been  told  that  ran  mors  movbt,  TBau  womuD  u  n»  mobs  nsMAss  Foa 
Cavadiav  labob,  and  (as  »  aeoessaiy  eOBseqnenee  of  more  biddbbs)  a  greater 
price  for  it.  It  was,  howoTer,  eoneeued  ftom  them  that  thto  law  of  sap^y  sad 
demand  had  already  ix  fact  been  riolatsd  Ib  the  admlssioB  of  the  pnaeiple  of 
the  money  law  of  Canada,  in  OKlsteBee  befoie  tlie  Binfcs  were  aieated,  eo  that 
FIRSTLY,  the  Canadian  Bsnks*  noles  oannot  safely  be  adTaneed,  except  to  partisi 
who  can  sooner  or  later  prodmse  something  eooTertible  into  Foseign  Sxohango— 
and,  SBCOBDLT,  the  inorsased  demmid  (that  apparentliy  grsatsst  blesalng  to  ths 
producer)  is  vor  allowbb  to  sbbd  its  BBBiffH  nvLUBiieB  nr  KAiaore  tbb 
PBicBS  btbv  of  ooBXoniTiaB  FRTBD  FOB  BXPOBTASiOB  $  for  the  Foreign  or 
Bzport  Merchant  always  haTing  it  in  hto  power  to  ezefaMige  his  Bank  nolei 
for  gold  near  the  piiee  it  will  fotoh  abroad,  will  not  of  oooxse  take  wheat 
or  (other  Canadian  exportable  oommodHy  at  any  higlMr  prise;  and  indeed  froa 
this  price  has  to  be  dednctsd  a  margin  to  sava  him  ftom  the  oontingendas  of 
markets,  besides  the  ftdghts  and  olwrges  to  the  foreign  market.    This  pbbfs- 

TITAL  nrCUBAnOII  TO   TSB   BABBST  B^W  HATBBIAL  PBiOBf  FOB   0I7B  XXFORTS  IS, 

as  I  haye  Ailly  explained  in  the  following  pages,  A  tbbt  sbbiovs  (K>jren»BBA- 
Tioir  FOB  TBB  Cabadiab  fabbbb,  and  the  mora  so  as  while  this  is  the  higheet 
price  he  will  get,  tbbbb  »  no  cbbtajbtt  tbat  ■■  wiUi  btbb  obt  tsis  puob 
FOB  BIS  PBomroB,  unless  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  himself  send^^  It  to  the 
foreign  market.— (From  '^BrUum  tkt  Oomitt  tmbbs  SrUmm  «ht  Mmpirt^  by 
Itaac  BuAtmmm,  B§q^  MJ*.P^  BumOtomi 
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